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SM  AJOaaBB  TO  THB  PaOPUB  OF  NKW  nOOKI  TK  183$.* 


Pillow  OmzxHS : — ^We  were  appointed  by  the  Conventioii  of 
joor  own  delegates  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  Common 
Sdiools.  We  approach  you  with  solicitude,  as  deeply  sensible  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  interest  intrusted  to  ns ;  yet,  as  free- 
men speaking  to  freemen,  with  prevailing  confidence. 

The  points  which  we  propose  for  your  attention,  and,  if  we 
might,  would  press  into  every  heart,  are  few,  simple  and  practical ; 
the  necessary  consequences,  it  seems  to  us,  from  principles  which 
all  admit.  We  say  that  knowledge  it  the  universal  right  of  man  : 
and  we  need  bring  no  clearer  demonstration  than  that  intellectual 
nature,  capable  of  it,  thirsting  for  it,  expanding  and  aspiring  with  it, 
which  is  God's  own  argument  in  every  living  soul.  We  say  that 
the  assertion  for  himself  of  this  inherent  right,  to  the  frdl  measure 
of  his  abilities  and  opportunities,  is  the  universal  duty  of  man  :  and 
that  whoever  £uls  of  it,  thwarts  the  design  of  his  Creator ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  he  neglects  the  gift  of  God,  dwarfe  and  enslaves  and 
brutifies  the  high  cs^acity  for  truth  and  liberty  which  he  inh^ts. 
And  all  experience,  and  every  page  of  history  confirm  the  assertion,  in 
the  close  kindred,  which  has  everywhere  been  proved,  of  ignorance 
and  vice  with  wretchedness  and  slavery.  And  we  say  fiarther,  that 
the  security  of  this  inherent  right  to  every  individual,  and  its  ex- 
tension, in  the  fullest  measure,  to  the  greatest  number,  is  the  univer" 
ml  interest  of  man ;  so  that  they  who  deny  or  abridge  it  to  their 
fellows,  or  who  encourage,  or,  from  want  of  proper  influence,  per- 
mit them  to  neglect  it,  are  undermining  the  foundations  of  govern- 
rnent,  weakening  the  hold  of  society,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
that  unsettling  and  dissolving  of  all  human  institutions,  ^hich  must 
result  in  anarchy  and  ruin,  and  in  which  they  who  have  the  greatest 
•take  must  be  the  greatest  sufferers.     A  lesson,  clearly  taught  by 

•  ne  Cooveiition  ■apumhltrt  in  Trenton  on  the  S7th  and  98th  of  January,  1638,  Cblef  Jon 
dec  Bomblower  prcndiog.  The  address  was  prepared  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  George  W.  Doan^ 
In  bilMir  of  m  Oommlttct  eonsisdnf  of  Bishop  Doane,  Chairman^  L.  Q.  C.  Elmer,  M-  J 
llMsa,  T.  FiraUagluqrMa,  J.  &  Orten,  D.  ft.  RyaU,  A.  B.  Dod,  ▲.  Atwood,  and  &  S 
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that  divine  philosophy,  in  which  the  Maker  of  mankind  becomei 
their  Teacher ;  reveals  the  world  as  bat  one  neighborhood,  and  men 
as  brethren  of  one  family ;  and  writes  upon  all  social  institutions 
these  golden  truths,  the  fundamentals  and  essentials  of  the  true  po- 
litical economy,  which  neither  individuals  nor  nations  have  ever 
disregarded  with  impqnit}', — *'  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them" — "  none  of  us  liveth 
to  himself" — '*  whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it ;  or  one  member  be  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with 
it" — **bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of 
Christ." 

If  the  truth  of  these  positions  be  established,  their  application  is 
self-evident.  And  there  never  was  a  nation,  since  the  world  was 
made,  in  which  their  obligation  was  so  clear,  or  its  application  so 
important.  In  the  theory  of  our  constitution,  the  people  arc  the 
governors.  In  practice,  they  ought  to  be.  And  is  ignorance  the 
qualification  for  good  government?  Would  you  select  a  man  to 
make  your  laws  who  can  not  read  ?  Or  one  who  can  not  write  to 
execute  them?  Yet  the  authority  which  they  exercise,  and  the 
abuses  of  which  they  are  capable,  are  nothing,  in  comparison  with 
theirs,  from  whom  all  power  proceeds,  and  without  whose  permis- 
sion no  wrong  can  be  done.  Fellow  citizens,  we  are  republicans. 
Our  country  is  our  common  wealth.  We  have  all  an  equal  share  in 
her.  Her  laws  are  alike  for  the  protection  of  all.  Her  institutions 
are  alike  for  the  advantage  of  all.  Her  blessings  are  our  common 
privilege.  Her  glory  is  our  common  pride.  But  common  privi- 
leges impose  a  common  responsibility.  And  equal  rights  can  never 
be  disjoined  from  equal  duties.  The  constitution  which,  under 
God,  secures  our  liberties,  is  in  the  keeping  of  us  all.  It  is  a  sacred 
trust  which  no  man  can  delegate.  He  holds  it  for  himself,  not 
only,  but  for  his  children,  for  posterity,  and  for  the  world.  And  he 
who  can  not  read  it,  who  does  not  understand  its  provisions, 
who  could  not  on  a  just  occasion,  assert  its  principles,  no  more  sus- 
tains the  character  of  an  American  citizen,  than  the  man  who  would 
not  seal  it  with  his  blood. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  education  is  a  private  matter,  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  his  own 
children.  In  theory,  it  is  so.  But  there  are  some  who  can  not,  and 
there  are  more  who  will  not,  make  provision.  And  the  question 
then  is,  shall  the  State  suffer  from  individual  inability,  or  from  indi* 
vidual  neglect  ?  When  the  child  who  has  not  been  trained  up  in 
the  way  in  which  he  ought  to  go,  commits  a  crime  against  the  State, 
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the  law,  with  iron  hand,  comes  in  between  the  parent  and  his  off- 
ering, and  takes  charge  of  the  offender.  And  shall  there  be  pro- 
▼ision  to  punish  only,  and  none  to  prevent?  Shall  the  only  offices 
in  which  the  State  is  known  be  those  of  jailor  and  of  executioner  f 
Shall  she  content  herself  with  the  stem  attribute  of  justice,  and 
discard  the  gentler  ministries  of  mercy?  It  was  said  of  Draco's 
laws  that  they  were  writ  with  blood.  Is  it  less  true  of  any  State 
which  makes  provision  for  the  whipping-post,  the  penitentiary,  the 
scaffold,  and  leaves  the  education  of  her  children  to  individual  ef- 
fort or  precarious  charity  ?  It  was  well  said  by  the  distinguished 
head  of  our  Judiciary,*  even  more  distinguished  as  the  President 
of  the  late  convention  for  Common  Schools,  '^  the  State  has  an  in- 
terest in  every  child  within  her  limits."  May  not  still  more  than 
this  with  equal  truth  be  said, — ^the  welfare,  nay,  the  being  of  the 
State  is  bound  up  in  the  character  of  every  child  ?  Think  of  the 
blessings  which  Washington,  and  Franklin,  and  Fulton,  and  Mar- 
shall, have  brought  down  upon  our  land  I  Think  of  the  scorn  and 
execration  which  the  name  of  Arnold  brings  with  it,  the  single 
name  in  our  whole  history  at  which  the  nation  needs  to  blush  I 

If  the  positions  be  maintained,  that  the  education  of  the  people  i$ 
mdUpensable  to  the  preservation  of  free  institutions^  and  that  it  is 
therefore  the  duty  of  every  free  State  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
her  children^  we  are  prepared,  fellow  citizens,  for  the  inquiry,  how 
far  has  provision  been  made  for  the  discharge  of  this  duty  in  the 
State  with  which  we  are  most  intimately  connected,  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  f  That  the  duty  of  making  some  provision  for  this  end  has 
long  been  recognized,  the  twenty-one  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  passage  of  the  first  act  '^  to  create  a  fund  for  the  support 
of  free  schools'*  sufficiently  attest.  That  what  has  been  done  is 
insufficient  you  have  yourselves  borne  witness  in  the  general  im- 
pulse which,  in  December  and  January  last,  originated  so  many  of 
those  primary  assemblies — ^in  our  republic  the  true  sources  of  power 
and  influence — ^for  the  consideration  of  this  subject;  and  in  that 
large,  intelligent,  and  most  respectable  convention,  composed  of 
delegates,  chosen  by  yourselves,  to  express  your  own  views  on  the 
provisions  for  the  public  instruction,  by  which  it  was  resolved  with 
singular  unanimity,  that  '*  the  general  laws  of  this  State  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Common  Schools  ure  essentially  defective  and  ought  to  be 
repealed."  Into  the  question,  "  What  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
present  law  f  the  convention  did  not  enter.     It  was  for  them  to  de« 

*  Clii«r  Justice  Hornblowei;  by  hit  deportmra^ai  tb*  pretidinf  oiBe«r  of  the  Contention,  addtt 
■nr  tffnitj  to  Mi  olBoo,  u^  to  UidmIC 
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tfan  the  wishes  of  the  pe<^le  for  a  m(M*e  effeotiTe  sjBteni  of  ia- 
Jlmc^on.  The  plan  and  ite  provisions  they  left  with  perfect  confi- 
dence to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature.  The  conne  which  the 
«OByentio&  pnrsaed  is  even  more  becoming  for  ns.  The  rather,  at 
the  matter  is  at  this  very  moment  in  the  course  of  legislative  action. 
And  after  aU^  fellow  citizens,  the  question,  '<  What  the  law  is  T  is  by 
no  means  so  important  as  the  question,  **  What  is  public  sentiment  f 
If  the  people  are  but  right  the  Legislature  never  will  be  greatly 
wrong.  Or  if  they  should,  the  remedy  is  easy,  and  the  cure  in&l- 
lible. 

Omitting  all  considerations,  then,  of  what  has  been  or  of  what 
may  be  legislative  enactments  on  the  subject,  we  address  you  as  the 
£k>vereign  People,  and  we  say  that  ^*  it  is  your  duty  and  y<mr  highr 
49t  interest  to  provide  and  to  maintain^  toithin  the  reach  of  every  chUd^ 
ike  meane  of  such  an  education  as  will  qualify  him  to  discharge  the 
duUes  of  a  citizen  of  the  Bepublie  ;  and  will  enable  him,  by  subse- 
qnent  exertion,  in  the  free  exercise  of  the  unconquerable  will,  to 
attain  the  highest  eminence  in  knowledge  and  in  power  which  God 
may  place  within  his  reach.  We  utterly  repudiate  as  unworthy, 
not  of  freemen  only,  but  of  men,  the  narrow  notion  that  there  is  to 
be  an  education  for  the  poor,  as  such.  Has  God  provided  for  the 
poor  a  coarsCT  earth,  a  thinner  air,  a  paler  sky  \  Does  not  the  glo- 
rious sun  pour  down  his  golden  flood  as  cheerily  upon  the  poor 
man's  hovel  as  upon  the  rich  man's  palace  t  Have  not  the  cotter's 
children  as  keen  a  sense  of  all  the  freshness,  v^ure,  fragrance, 
melody,  and  beauty  of  luxuriant  nature  as  the  pale  sons  of  kings  I 
Or  is  it  on  the  mind  that  God  has  stamped  ithe  imprint  of  a  baser 
birth  so  that  the  poor  man's  child  knows  with  an  inborn  certainty 
that  his  lot  is  to  crawl,  not  climb  ?  It  is  not  so.  God  has  not  done 
it  Man  can  not  do  it.  Mind  is  immortal.  Mind  is  imperial. .  It 
bears  no  mark  of  high  or  low,  of  rich  or  poor.  It  heeds  no  bound 
of  time  or  place,  of  rank  or  circumstance.  It  asks  but  freedom. 
It  nequires  but  light.  It  is  heaven-bom,  and  it  aspires  to  heaven. 
Weakness  does  not  enfeeble  it.  Poverty  can  not  repress  it.  Diffi- 
culties do  but  stimulate  its  vigor.  And  the  poor  tidlow  chandler's 
son  that  sits  up  all  the  night  to  read  the  book  which  an  apprentice 
lends  him  lest  the  ma^r's  eye  should  miss  it  in  the  morning,  shall 
stand  and  treat  with  kings,  shall  add  new  provinces  to  the  domain 
of  science,  shall  bind  the  lightning  with  a  hempen  cord  and  bring 
it  harmless  from  the  skies.*  The  Common  School  is  common^  not 
as  inferior,  not  as  the  school  for  poor  men's  children,  but  as  the 

See  Frankliu'i  Llla. 
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Hf^  laid  sir  sre  oommoB.     It  ought  to  be  the  best  school  became 

litt  tke  ^Tst  bc1k>oI;  and  in  lA  good  woi^  the  beginning  ie  one- 

IttU.      Who  doeB  Bot  know  the  vakie  to  a  commanity  of  a  plentifbi 

sopply  of  the  pore  element  of  water!     And  infinitely  more  than 

ttua  IB  the  instruction  of  the  common  School ;  for  it  is  the  fonntau 

ti  wbidi  the  mind  drinks^  and  is  refreshed  and  strengthened  for  its 

eaieer  of  Bsdalness  and  glory. 

Fellow  oiticensy  it  is  the  wise  ordinance  of  Ood  that  man  shall 

work  for  what  he  values.    In  all  the  dealings  of  your  ordinary  life, 

yon  act  upon  the  principle.      You  plow  your  fi^ds.      You  urge 

your  spindles.    You  ply  your  fisheries.    You  tend  your  shops.    With 

sweat  of  brow,  or  sweat  of  brain,  each  precious  thing  that  man 

poesesses  must  be  gained  and  kept.     At  no  less  price  can  liberty 

and  its  attendant  blessings  be  enjoyed.     ^^That  which  makes  a 

good  constitution,"  said  wise  and  prudent  William  Penn,*  '^  murt 

also  keep  it,  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue :  qualities  which,  becau^ 

they  descend  not  with  inheritance,  miust  be  carefully  propagated  by 

a  Tirtuons  education  of  youth."    Ask  not,  Hien,  when  we  enjoin  on 

you  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  public  instruction,  where  the  cost 

shall  come  from !      Were  your  house  beset  with  robbers  would  you 

stop  to  ask  the  cost  of  its  defense  f     K  an  invading  army  were  to 

land  to-morrow  on  our  shores  must  we  stop  to  count  Uie  cost  before 

we  march  to  meet  and  to  repel  them  ?     The  Common  Schools  are 

in  the  place  to  us  of  arms,  and  troops,  and  fleets.      They  are  our 

aurseriea  of  men.    They  are  indeed  ^  ih»  cheap  defense  of  nations." 

What  coiifititiites  ft  State? 
Not  faSgh-raited  battlements  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall,  or  moated  gate; 
Not  dtiee  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned, 

Not  haja  and  broad-armed  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  k>w-browed  baseness  wafts  perfhme  to  prid% 

No— ICkk,  high-minded  Mbv. 
*       *       •       «       « 

Ken  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain; 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow, 
And  crash  the  tyrant,  while  they  rend  the  chain : 

These  constitute  a  Stataf 

Fellow  citizens,  it  is  for  you  to  say  what  shall  be  the  present 
dianeter,  what  shall  be  the  future  destiny  of  New  Jersey.     We 

*  Pfrfbe*  to  the  Frnme  of  Government,  1683.       t  Sir  WUliem  Jonet,  in  imiution  of  Alemn. 
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hftve  indeed  a  goodly  heritage.  Bat  it  has  been  long  and  ahame- 
fiillj  neglected.  We  have  underralued  our  privileges.  We  have 
overiooked  onr  duties.  We  have  been  content  to  be  a  pendent 
merely,  when  we  ought  to  be  an  independent  State.  There  is 
now,  thank  God,  the  sound  as  of  a  trumpet  in  the  hind  that  stirt 
the  old  heroic  blood.  We  ibel  the  remnant  sparks  of  the  forgotten 
fire  which  warmed  our  fathers'  hearts.  The  spirit  of  ihe  elder  day 
is  breathing  on  us  with  its  quickening  and  invigorating  power.  Let 
us  accept  the  omen.  Let  us  obey  the  noble  impulse.  Let  us  arise 
to  duty  and  to  glory.  Men  of  New  Jersey,  it  is  you  that  are  to 
rise.  You  are  the  State.  Tou  create  and  you  control  the  Legisla- 
ture. You  enact  and  you  sustain  the  laws.  Yours  are  the  means. 
Yours  is  the  influence.  Yours  is  the  work.  You  make,  you  are  th$ 
State.  Go  on  as  you  have  now  b^un.  The  system  of  Common 
Schools  which  shall  be  adopted  by  the  present  legislature,  take  into 
your  own  hands.  If  it  is  not  what  it  should  be,  see  that  the  next 
leg^lature  make  it  such.  Act  together.  Act  with  system.  Act 
like  men.  The  organization  for  the  purpose  b  complete.  The 
General  Committee,  the  Committees  of  correspondence  for  the 
counties,  the  Committees  of  the  townships — ^there'  is  not  an  inch 
of  grround  that  is  not  reached,  there  is  not  a  citizen  of  New  Jersey 
whose  heart  may  not  be  roused  by  this  electric  chain.  Lay  to  your 
hands,  then,  and  employ  it  well.  The  work  is  great,  and  great 
must  be  the  effort,  and  great  the  confidence.  You  must  trust  your- 
selves. You  must  trust  your  fellow  citizens.  You  must  trust  the 
legislature.  A  system  of  public  instruction  is  a  great  and  arduous 
enterprise.  You  must  repose  such  confidence  in  those  who  are  to 
frame  it  as  shall  enable  them  to  do  it  well.  When  it  is  framed  yon 
will  do  wisely  to  commit  its  oversight,  subject  to  legislative  super- 
vision, to  a  judicious  Board,*  selected  carefully  from  your  most 
tried  and  faithful  men,  with  wisdom  to  direct  and  with  devotion  to 
exert  its  powers.  Above  all,  give  the  direction  of  the  engine,  with 
a  large  and  liberal  discretion,  to  a  skillful  engineer.  And  when  it 
is  made,  and  manned,  and  set  in  operation,  you  must  still  support 
it,  you  must  watch  over  it,  you  must  be  yourselves  a  part  of  it. 
The  School  Fund  is  not  equal  to  the  work.  And  if  it  were,  it 
would  not  be  so  well  for  you.     Tax  yourselves  for  the  support  of 

*  It  k  laid  that  tbera  are  prejudicM  agaiiwt  a  Board  of  Bdneatioa«  and  a  Superintandant.  Wa 
•an  hardly  think  that  they  are  feneral.  If  to,  onr  appeal  b  to  the  food,  tterlinf ,  common  tenee  of 
tha  people  of  New  Jersey.  Is  there  a  tnmpike  road,  or  a  tteamboot,  or  a  bank,  or  a  eotton  (uo- 
tory,  whose  afiain  are  not  intrusted  to  a  Board  of  Manafert  1  Is  there  a  mill  in  all  the  Stata 
without  a  miller,  or  a  locomotive  In  the  land  without  an  engineer  1  Is  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple less  important  than  all  these  1  Or  te  the  system  of  public  adocatioo  to  be  the  only  case  of  • 
■achioe  that  foes  alooel 
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Common  Schools  and  you  will  never  be  in  danger  of  taxation  from  a 
foreign  power — you  will  need  less  taxation  for  the  support  of  pauper- 
ism, and  the  punishment  of  crime.  Look  to  your  school-houses. 
Sec  that  they  are  convenient  of  access,  that  they  are  comfortable, 
that  they  are  neat  and  tasteful.  Look  to  the  teachers.  See  that 
they  are  taught  themselves,  and  apt  to  teach ;  men  that  fear  €U>d, 
and  love  their  country.  See  that  they  are  well  accommodated,  well 
treated,  well  remunerated.  Respect  them  and  they  will  respect 
themselves,  and  your  children  will  respect  them.  Look  to  the 
scholars.  Have  them  much  in  your  eye,  and  always  in  your  heart 
Remember  you  are  to  grow  old  among  them.  Remember  you  are 
to  die,  and  leave  your  country  in  their  hands. 

"Good  Common  Schools,"  says  Governor  Everett,  of  Massachu- 
setts, *'  are  the  basis  of  every  wise  system  of  popular  education." 
This  is  precisely  what  they  are,  the  basis  of  a  system ;  but  the  basis 
only.  Let  us  now  lay  their  broad  foundations  deep  and  strong-r- 
foundations  that  will  stand  themselves  and  beaf  the  noble  structure 
which  our  children  and  our  children's  children,  as  we  trust,  will 
rear  upon  theuL  We  are  the  citizens  of  a  small  State.  We  can 
not,  by  our  votes,  control  the  electoral  college.  We  can  not,  by 
our  political  influence,  aspire  to  be  the  empire  State  of  the  confede- 
racy. But  there  is  a  nobler  empire,  whose  dominion  does  not  come 
by  numbers  or  by  physical  power.  We  may  aspire,  if  we  are  just 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  opportunities,  to  wield  the  suffrages  of  mind. 
The  men  of  Athens  were  but  few,  their  territory  small,  their  soil 
indifferent.  Tet  did  Athenian  arms  prevail  against  the  myriads  of 
the  East ;  and  to  Athenian  letters  and  Athenian  arts  admiring  na- 
tions still  award  the  palm.  In  the  same  noble  lists  let  us  engage ; 
and  make  the  mastery  of  intellect  the  prize  of  our  ambition.  Let 
Its  devote  ourselves  and  consecrate  the  State  to  the  great  work  of 
education.  Let  us  lay  hold  in  earnest  of  the  remarkable  advant- 
i^;es  which  we  possess  in  this  respect,  in  our  accessible  position,  our 
temperate  climate,  our  freedom  from  absorbing  interests,  the  mod- 
erate habits,  and  the  simple  manners  of  our  people.  Let  us  sustain 
our  present  scats  of  learning ;  and  let  kindred  institutions  in  every 
varied  form  be  multiplied  about  us.  Let  us  collect  the  children  of 
the  land  :  and  on  their  minds  make  the  mark  which  shall  go  down 
to  latest  generations.  Let  other  States  excel  in  commerce,  or  in 
agriculture,  or  in  manufacturies.  But  let  the  staple  of  our  State  be 
mind;  the  products  of  our  soil,  with  God  to  bless  the  culture, 
knowledge,  and  patriotism,  and  virtue ;  our  highest  object  and  our 
noblest  aim  to  be  the  State  of  Common  Schools,  Academies,  aa4 
CoQ^gea,  the  educating  State,  the  nursery  of  freemen* 
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Tint  wfaidi  makes  a  good  Constitation  must  keep  it,  tis:  men  of  wla^ 
dom  and  yirtue :  qualitiea  that,  because  they  descend  not  with  worldly 
inheritance,  most  be  careAiIlj  prq)agaied  by  a  yirtoous  education  of 
youth,  for  which  spare  no  cost,  for  by  such  parsimony,  all  that  is  saved 
is  lost  WiLUAM  FmasL    Imtruetiom  to  Council, 

Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  fbr  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  govern- 
ment  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essentia  that  pubKc  opinioa 
diould  be  enlightened. 

GfiOBOB  Washxnqtok.    Farewdl  Addarsu. 

The  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  Legislature  in  making  liberal  appro- 
priations in  money  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  academies  and  colleges,  is 
an  equal  honor  to  them  and  their  constituents,  a  proof  of  their  veneration 
fat  letters  and  science,  and  a  portent  of  great  and  lasting  good  to  North 
and  South  America,  and  to  the  world.  Great  is  truth — great  is  liberty — 
great  is  humanity — and  they  must  and  will  prevail. 

JoHM  Adams.  *  Ifiaugwal, 

I  look  to  the  diffusion  of  light  and  education  as  the  resources  most  to 
be  relied  on  for  ameliorating  the  condition,  promoting  the  virtue,  and  ad- 
vancing the  happiness  of  man.  And  I  do  hope,  in  the  present  spirit  of 
extending  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind  the  blessings  of  instruction,  I  see 
a  prospect  of  great  advancement  in  the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  and 
this  may  proceed  to  an  indefinite,  although  not  an  infinite  degree.  A 
system  of  general  instruction,  which  shall  reach  every  description  of  our 
citizens,  firom  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  as  it  was  the  earliest,  so  it  shaU 
be  the  latest  of  all  the  public  concerns  in  which  I  shall  permit  myself  to 
take  an  interest  Give  it  to  us,  in  any  shape,  and  receive  for  the  inesti- 
mable boon  the  thanks  of  the  young,  and  the  blessings  of  the  old,  who 
are  past  all  other  services  but  prayers  for  the  pro^>erity  of  their  country, 
and  blessings  to  tiiose  who  promote  it  Thomas  Jeffersoh. 

Learned  institutions  ought  to  be  the  &vorite  objects  with  every  firee 
people ;  they  throw  that  light  over  the  public  mind  which  is  the  best 
security  against  crafty  and  dangerous  encroachments  on  the  public  lib- 
erty. They  multiply  the  educated  individuals,  firom  among  whom  the 
people  may  elect  a  due  portion  of  their  public  agents  of  every  description, 
more  especially  of  those  who  are  to  fi'ame  the  laws :  by  the  perspicuity, 
the  consistency,  and  the  stability,  as  well  as  by  the  justice  and  eqmd 
Spirit  of  which,  the  great  social  purposes  are  to  be  answered. 

Jambs  MADnoN. 

Moral,  political,  and  intellectual  improvement,  are  duties  assigned  by 
the  author  of  our  existence  to  social,  no  less  than  to  individual  man. 
For  the  fiilfillment  of  these  duties,  governments  are  invested  with  power, 
and  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends,  the  exerdse  of  this  power  is  a  duty 
lacred  and  indkqpensable.  Jom  Qvoior  Adaml 
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For  file  purpoM  of  promoting  the  bAppinesB  of  Uie  State,  it  itabBO- 
lottly  neoeasarjr  that  our  Qovernmeat^  which  unites  into  one  all  the 
aunds  of  the  State»  should  poaaeaa  in  an  eminent  defpree  not  only  the  im* 
dentanding^  the  passions,  and  the  will,  but  i^ove  all,  the  moral  fiu^ol^ 
and  the  conscience  of  an  indi?iduaL  Nothing  can  be  politicallj  right 
that  is  morally  wrong;  and  no  necessify  can  ever  sanctify  a  law  that  is 
oontrary  to  equity.  Virtue  is  the  soul  of  a  Republic  *  To  promote  thiSi 
laws  for  the  suppression  of  vioe  and  immorality  will  be  as  ineffectual  as 
the  increase  and  enlaigement  of  goals.  There  is  but  one  method  of  pre** 
fenting  crime  and  of  rendering  a  republican  form  of  government  durable  ; 
and  that  is,  by  disseminating  the  seeds  of  yirtue  and  knowledge  througih 
sorory  part  of  the  State,  by  means  of  proper  modes  and  places  of  educik^ 
tioo';  and  this  can  be  done  effectually  only  by  the  interfiarence  and  ai<| 
of  the  legislature.  I  am  so  deeply  impressed  with  this  opinion,  that  were 
this  the  last  evening  of  my  life,  I  would  not  only  say  to  the  asylum  of  my 
ancestors  and  my  beloved  native  country,  with  Uie  patriot  of  Venice^ 
**  EUo  pttfttua^^  but  I  would  add,  as  the  best  proof  of  my  affection  fi>r 
her,  my  parting  advice  to  the  guardians  of  her  liberties,  establish  and 
•opport  PDSuc  SCHOOLS  in  every  part  of  the  State.        Benjamdi  Rush. 

There  is  one  object  which  I  earnestly  reconmiend  to  your  notice  and 
patronage ;  I  mean  our  institutions  for  the  education  of  youth.  The  im^ 
portance  of  common  schools  is  best  estimated  by  the  good  effects  of  them 
where  they  most  abound,  and  are  best  regulated.  Our  ancestors  have 
transmitted  to  us  many  excellent  institutions,  matured  by  the  wisdom 
vdA  experience  of  ages.  Let  them  descend  to  posterity,  accompanied 
with  others,  which  by  promoting  useful  knowledge,  and  multiplying  the- 
Mesdngs  of  social  order,  diffusing  the  influence  of  moral  obligations,  may 
be  reputable  to  us,  and  beneficial  to  them.  Jobm  JaY» 

The  first  duty  of  govemm^t,  and  the  surest  evidence  of  good  govern* 
Bwnt,  is  the  encouragement  of  education.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowV 
edge  is  the  precursor  and  protector  of  republidm  institutions,  and  in  it 
we  must  confide  as  the  conservative  power  that  will  watch  over  our  liber- 
tics  and  guard  them  against  fi^ud,  intrigue,  corruption  and  violence.  I 
consider  the  system  of  our  Common  Schools  as  the  palladium  of  our  firee^ 
dom,  for  no  reasonable  apprehension  can  be  entertained  of  its  subversion,, 
as  long  as  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  enlightened  by  education.  To> 
increase  the  funds,  to  extend  the  benefits,  and  to  remedy  the  defects  of 
this  excellent  qrstem,  is  worthy  of  your  most  deliberate  attention.  I  can 
not  recommend,  in  terms  too  strong  and  impressive,  as  munificent  appnK 
pnations  as  the  (acuities  of  the  State  will  authorise  for  all  establishments 
eonnected  with  the  interests  of  education,  the  exaltation  of  literature  and 
scienoe»  and  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind. 

Db  Witt  Cuhton.    Mei$a§6  a$  Ch^^TMr^. 

The  parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the  world  uneducated,  defrauds  the 
commtmitf  of  a  lawful  dtizen,  and  bequeathes  to  it  a  nuisance. 

/  Chanckllob  Km; 
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I  know  not  to  what  else  we  can  better  liken  the  strong  appetence  of 
the  mind  for  improyement,  than  to  a  hanger  and  thirst  after  knowledge 
and  truth ;  nor  how  we  can  better  describe  the  province  of  education, 
than  to  saj,  it  does  that  for  the  intellect,  which  is  done  for  the  body, 
when  it  receives  the  care  and  nourishment  which  are  necessary  for  its 
growth,  health  and  strength.  From  this  comparison,  I  think  I  derive 
new  views  of  the  importance  of  education.  It  is  now  a  solemn  duty,  a 
tender,  sacred  trust  What !  sir,  feed  a  child's  body,  and  let  his  soul 
hunger  I  pamper  his  limbs,  and  starve  his  faculties!  Plant  the  earth, 
cover  a  thousand  hills  with  your  droves  of  cattle,  pursue  the  fish  to  th<sir 
hiding  places  in  the  sea,  and  spread  out  your  wheat  fields  across  the 
plain,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  that  body,  which  will  soon  be  as 
cold  and  as  senseless  as  their  poorest  clod,  and  let  the  pure  spiritual 
essence  within  you,  with  all  its  glorious  capacities  for  improvement,  lan- 
guish and  pine  I  What  I  build  factories,  turn  in  rivers  upon  the  water- 
wheels,  unchain  the  imprisoned  spirits  of  steam,  to  weave  a  garment  for 
the  body,  and  let  the  soul  remain  unadorned  and  naked  I  What !  send 
out  your  vessels  to  the  farthest  ocean,  and  make  battle  wiih  the  monsters 
of  the  deep,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  lighting  up  your  dwellinga 
and  workshops,  and  prolonging  the  hours  of  labor  for  the  meat  that  per- 
isheth,  and  permit  that  vital  spark,  which  God  has  kindled,  which  He 
has  intrusted  to  our  care,  to  be  fiumed  into  a  bright  and  heavenly  flame ; 
permit  it,  I  say,  to  languish  and  go  out  1 

EdWABD  EVKBBIT. 

If  I  were  asked  by  an  intelligent  stranger  to  point  out  to  him  our  most 
iralued  possessions,  I  would  show  to  him — not  our  railroads,  our  ware- 
liouses  filled  with  the  wealth  of  all  the  earth,  our  ships,  our  busy  wharves 
and  marts,  where  the  car  of  commerce  is  ever  **  thundering  loud  with  her 
ten  thousand  wheels;**  but  I  would  carry  him  to  one  of  our  public 
schools,  would  show  him  its  happy  and  intelligent  children,  hushed  into 
teverent  silence  at  their  teacher's  word,  or  humming  over  their  tasks 
with  a  sound  like  that  of  bees  in  June.  I  would  tell  him  that  here  was 
the  foundation  on  which  our  material  prosperity  was  reared,  that  here 
were  the  elements  from  which  we  constructed  the  State.  Here  are  tha 
fountains  fit>m  which  flow  those  streams  which  make  glad  our  land. 
The  schools  of  Boston  are  dear  to  my  heart  Though  I  can  have  no  per^ 
sonal  and  immediate  interest  in  them ;  though  no  child  on  earth  calls  me 
fiither;  yet  most  gladly  do  I  contribute  to  their  support,  according  to 
my  subc^nce;  and  when  I  see  a  fiither's  eye  filled  with  pleasant  tears 
as  he  hears  the  music  of  his  child's  voice  linked  to  some  strain  of  poetry 
or  burst  of  eloquence,  I  can  sympaUiixe  in  the  feeling  in  which  I  can  not 
share.  May  the  blessing  of  Heaven  rest  upon  our  schools.  They  are  an 
object  worthy  of  all  efforts  and  sacrifioea  We  should  leave  nothing  un- 
done which  may  tend  to  make  them  more  excellent  and  more  usefViL 
For  this  we  should  gather  into  our  own  st^nres  all  the  harvests  of  ezpe- 
lieooe  which  have  been  reaped  from  other  boOb. 

Qboma  S.  HnxABn. 
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In  1647,  when  a  few  scattered  and  feeble  settlements,  almost 
boned  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  were  all  that  constituted  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts ;  when  the  entire  population  consisted  of 
twenty-one  thousand  souls ;  when  the  external  means  of  the  people 
were  small,  their  dwellings  humble,  and  their  raiment  and  subnst- 
ence  scanty  and  homely ;  when  the  whole  valuation  of  all  the  colo- 
nial estates,  both  public  and  private,  would  hardly  equal  the  inven- 
toiy  of  many  a  private  individual  at  the  present  day ;  when  the 
fierce  eye  of  the  savage  was  nightly  seen  glaring  from  the  edge  of 
the  surrounding  wilderness,  and  no  defense  or  succor  was  at  hand ; 
it  was  then,  amid  all  these  privations  and  dangers,  that  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  conceived  the  magnificent  idea  of  a  Free*  and  Universal 
Education  for  the  People ;  and,  amid  all  their  poverty,  they  stinted 
themselves  to  a  still  scantier  pittance ;  amid  all  their  toils  they  im- 
posed upon  themselves  still  more  burdensome  labors;  amid  all 
Uieir  perils  they  braved  still  greater  dangers,  that  they  might  find 
the  time  and  the  means  to  reduce  their  grand  conception  to  prac- 
tice. Two  divine  ideas  filled  their  great  hearts — ^their  duty  to  Gk>d 
and  to  posterity.  For  the  one  they  built  the  church ;  for  the  other 
they  opened  the  schooL  Religion  and  Knowledge! — two  attri- 
butes of  the  same  glorious  and  eternal  truth — and  that  truth  the 
only  one  on  which  immortal  or  mortal  happiness  can  be  securely 
founded. 

As  an  innovation  upon  all  preexisting  policy  and  usages,  the  es- 
tablishment of  Free  Schools  was  the  boldest  ever  promulgated  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  As  a  theory,  it  could 
have  been  refuted  and  silenced  by  a  more  formidable  array  of  argu- 
ment and  experience  than  was  ever  marshaled  against  any  other 
<^inion  of  human  origin.  But  time  has  ratified  its  soundness. 
Two  centuries  now  prockum  it  to  be  as  wise  as  it  was  courageous, 
as  beneficent  as  it  was  disinterested.  It  was  one  of  those  grand 
mental  and  moral  experiments  whose  effects  can  not  be  determined 
in  a  single  generation.  But  now,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  human  life  is  computed,  we  are  the  sixth  generation  from  ita 
foonders,  and  have  we  not  reason  to  be  grateful  both  to  God  and 
man  for  its  unnnmbered  blessings  f  The  sincerity  of  our  gratitode 
moat  be  tested  by  our  efforts  to  perpetuate  and  improve  what  they 
established.    The  gratitude  of  the  lips  only  is  an  unholy  ofieringi 

Horace  Mahn.  Tenth  Report  of  the  Secretary  o/ihe  Jiuseachu- 
miU  Board  (tfEdveatum, 

«WattlMPtobKeSelMMlonfMndHiwlnfttSnC/W«?    Wat  MaMsehantto  tli*  flnt  lo  «l»b> 
Hia  ■vck  ft  fyrtM  M  it  ordaiiMd  ia  tht  kw  of  1617 1- JU.  ^^a«r.  Jbw.  ^  JEtfMMttfM. 
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The  tkree  following  propoeitioDs  describe  the  broad  and  ever- 
during  foundation  on  which  the  Common  School  system  of  Massa- 
cbusetts  reposes: 

The  successive  generations  of  men,  taken  coUectively,  constitnia 
ope  great  Commonwealtb. 

The  property  of  this  Commonwealth  is  pledged  for  the  education 
of  all  its  youth  up  to  such  a  point  as  will  save  them  from  poverty 
and  vice,. and  prepare  them  for  the  adequate  performance  of  their 
qpcial  and  civil  duties. 

The  successive  holders  of  this  property  are  trustees,  bound  to  tl» 
fidthful  execution  of  their  trust  by  the  most  sacred  obligations;  be- 
muse embezzlement  and  pillage  from  children  and  descendants  are 
as  criminal  as  the  same  offenses  when  perpetrated  against  contem* 
poraries. 

Recognizing  these  eternal  principles  of  naturaf  ethics,  the  Consti* 
tution  of  Massachusetts^ — the  fundamental  law  of  the  State — after 
declaring,  (among  other  things,)  in  the  preamble  to  the  first  section 
of  the  fifth  chapter,  that  ^  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  sciences 
and  all  good  literature  tends  to  the  honor  of  God,  the  advantage  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  the  great  benefit  of  this  and  the  other 
United  States  of  America,"  proceeds,  in  the  second  section  of  the 
same  chapter,  to  set  forth  the  duties  o(  all  future  LegislaU^rs  and 
Magistrates,  in  the  following  noble  and  impressive  language : —  x 
.  **  Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally 
among  the  body  of  the  people,  being  necessary  for  the  preservatkin 
of  their  rights  and  liberties;  and  as  these  depend  on  ^reading  tho 
opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  among  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  legislators  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of 
this  Commonwealth,  to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the 
sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them ;  especially  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  public  schools,  and  grammar  sdiools  in  the  towns ;  to 
encourage  private  societies  and  public  institutions,  rewards  and  im* 
^unities,  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  conmierce, 
trades,  manu&otures,  and  a  natural  history  of  the  country;  to 
countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity  and  general 
benevolence,  public  and  private  charity,  industry  and  frugality^ 
honesty  and  punctuality  in  their  dealings ;  sincerity,  good  humorv 
and  all  social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among  the  people.^ 

Horace  Makn.  Tenth  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Manachw^ 
eetis  Board  of  Education. 


n.   THE  UNITED  STATES  NAYAL  ACADEMY. 

SIPOBT  OV  TBS  BOABD  OF  YISIT0B8  TO  THB  SBOBBIABT  OF  TBI  KATT, 
fOB  1864. 


Sib  : — ^The  YLsiton,  appointed  ''  to  witness  the  examination  of  the 
Beyeral  classes  and  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  police,  discipline, 
and  general  management  of  the  Naval  Academy,*^  for  1 864,  report  as 
Mows : — 

L     TUJUH  OWK  PBOOBEDnrOS. 

The  regnlar  session  of  the  Board,  although  several  members  were 
in  attendance  earlier,  commenced  on  Monday,  the  20th  of  May,  and 
continued  from  day  to  day  until  Friday,  June  10th.  Their  investi- 
gations as  a  Board,  embraced — 

First — A  thorough  inspection  of  the  buildings,  ships,  and  mate- 
rial equipment  provided  by  the  Department  for  the  residence,  sub- 
sistence, health,  and  instruction  of  the  several  classes. 

Second, — ^An  attendance  of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  Visitors, 
for  a  brief  period  at  least,  on  the  examination  conducted  by  the 
Academic  Board,  of  one  or  more  sections  of  each  class  in  each  study 
professedly  attended  to  during  the  year. 

Third. — An  exhibition  of  the  professional  knowledge  and  skill 
attained,  including  the  parade,  evolutions,  tactics,  and  drill  as  a 
military  corps — the  uses  of  the  rapier,  cutlass,  musket,  and  cannon, 
great  and  small — ^the  handling  of  ropes,  sails,  spars,  boats,  and  every- 
thing included  in  practical  seamanship  in  harbor,  afloat,  and  in  ac- 
tion. 

Fourih. — ^Inquiries  into  the  mode  of  conducting  the  entrance  ex- 
amination, and  the  results — ^the  classification  and  prognunme  of 
studies  for  each  class — scholarship  and  conduct  rolls— causes  of 
&ihire  to  graduate,  and  system  of  punishment— -chapel  exercises, 
morality,  manners,  and  personal  habits  of  the  midshipmen — ^the  ac- 
counts and  vouchers  for  the  expenditure  of  government  appropria- 
tions, including  payments  made  for  the  -use  of  the  cadets — in  fine, 
into  the  police,  discipline,  and  general  management  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

A  committee  of  the  Board  was  authorized  and  requested  to  at- 
tend the  entrance  examination  of  the  new  classy  as  well  as  the  final 
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ezaminatioii  of  the  gradaating  class,  in  order  that  the  report  re« 

quired  of  the  Visitors  might  cover  the  operations  of  the  Academy 

for  the  year  1864. 

Every  facility  for  prosecuting  their  investigations  was  extended 

to  the  Visitors  by  the  Superintendent,  Officers,  Professors,  and 

Students. 

n.    ooxDinoK  or  the  kaval  aoadbxt  or  1864. 

In  presenting  some  details  of  the  condition  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy as  they  found  it,  and  in  offering  suggestions  for  its  improve- 
ment, which  the  submitting  of  a  report  implies,  the  Visitors  are  not 
unmindful  that  the  institution  is  not  at  present  furnished  with  per- 
manent buildings  and  equipments  in  all  respects  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose ; — that  even  such  as  are  furnished  were  selected  with  reference 
to  a  smaller  than  the  present  number  of  pupils ; — that  its  staff  of  in- 
structors and  course  of  instruction  have  been  disturbed  by  the  press- 
ing exigencies  of  a  great  war,  calling  off  into  actual  service  some  of 
its  most  experienced  teachers ; — that  the  education  which  it  aims  to 
give  is  not  general  but  special,  not  covering  the  whole  ground  of  a 
generous  culture,  but  particularly  adapted  to  make  accomplished  sea- 
men and  midshipmen ; — and,  moreover,  that  in  an  educational  field  so 
wide  and  subjects  of  inquiry  so  numerous  as  attach  themselves  to  the 
details  of  such  a  school,  a  brief  visit,  made  while  the  institution  is 
not  following  its  usual  daily  routine,  is  not  in  all  respects  the  most  fa- 
vorable to  the  formation  of  just  and  reliable  opinions.  They  at  the 
same  time  believe  that  the  government  and  people  expect  that  the 
liberal  appropriations  in  its  favor  will  be  expended  with  a  judicious 
economy,  and  that  the  knowledge  imparted  will  be  accurate,  thor- 
ough, and  professional,  and  that  its  graduates  will  be  really  fitted 
for  that  rank  of  the  service  for  which  they  are  professedly  trained. 
They  recognize  the  fact  that  the  school  is  yet  in  the  youth  of  its 
development,  and  also  that  its  purpose  is  not  only  to  perpetuate 
naval  science  as  it  has  been  taught,  but  to  maintain  a  progressive 
course  of  instruction,  engrafting  thereon  all  necessary  or  possible 
improvements. 

Organization  for  Administration  and  Instruction, 
The  Visitors  find  the  Naval  Academy,  subordinate  to  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Department,  under  the  immediate  government 
of  a  Superintendent,  Commodore  George  S.  Blake,  who  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  its  discipline  and  management.  He  is  assisted  as 
chief  executive  officer  by  the  Commandant  of  Midshipmen,  Com- 
mander Donald  M.  Fair&x,  who  resides  in  the  Academy  building 
on  shore,  and  is  also  head  of  the  department  of  Seamanship,  Naval 
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Gnnnery,  and  Naval  and  Infantry  Tactics.  The  Commandant  is  a«- 
aisted  in  the  different  departments  of  his  duty  on  ship  and  shore  by 
three  senior  assistants  and  eleven  assistants,  nine  of  the  latter  being 
of  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  the  remainder  lieutenant-commanders. 
Two  of  the  senior  assistants  have  charge  of  the  Practice-ships  Marion 
and  Macedonian,  and  also  assist  in  instruction ;  six  of  the  assistants 
are  engaged  in  executive  duty  on  board  the  School-ships  Con- 
stitation  and  Santee,  while  the  others,  as  well  as  these,  are  charged 
with  certain  branches  of  instruction  in  the  department  of  which  the 
Ck>mmandant  is  chiet 

There  are  also  attached  to  the  Academic  Staff  one  Professor  of 
Astronomy,  Navigation,  and  Surveying ;  two  Professors  of  Mathe- 
maUcs,  with  six  assistants  in  the  same  department ;  one  Professor 
of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  with  two  assistants ;  one 
Professor  of  Ethics  and  English  Studies,  with  nine  assistants ;  one 
Professor  of  the  French  language,  with  an  assistant ;  one  Professor 
of  the  Spanish  language ;  one  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Draughting, 
with  an  assistant ;  one  Sword-master,  with  an  assistant ;  and  one 
Librarian,  who  acts  also  as  assistant  in  Mathematics,  and  Ethics 
and  English  studies.  The  officers  not  attached  to  the  Academ- 
ic Staff  include  a  Paymaster,  a  Surgeon,  with  two  assistants,  a 
Chaplain,  (with  three,  who  are  engaged  as  instructors,)  a  Commissa* 
ry,  Storekeeper,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  clerks  to  the  Superintend- 
ent and  Commandant 

The  Academic  Board!  is  composed  of  the  Superintendent,  the 
officers  in  charge  of  the  Practice  and  School-ships,  and  the  profes- 
sors, except  that  the  professors  of  French,  Spanish,  and  Drawing  take 
part  only  upon  matters  pertaining  to  their  own  departments.  The 
Board  is  required  to  conduct  and  regulate  all  examinations  of  candi- 
dates and  students,  preparing  the  necessary  papers  and  reports  in 
connection  therewith,  to  prescribe  the  order  and  times  of  instruc- 
tion, to  recommend  text-books  for  the  approval  of  the  Naval  De- 
partment, and  books,  instruments,  and  other  necessary  material 
for  instruction,  to  reconmiend  at  pleasure  the  restoration  or  farther 
trial  of  students  that  have  been  dismissed  or  found  deficient  in  schol- 
arship, to  grant  certificates  of  graduation,  and  to  report  from  time 
to  time,  on  the  system  of  studies  and  instruction  pursued,  and  pro- 
pose such  improvements  as  experience  may  suggest. 

BuHdmgB  and  Material  Equipment 
The  macterial  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Academy, 
for  the  lodging,  subsistence,  and  comfort  of  the  pupils  in  health  and 
and  for  study  and  instruction,  both  scientific  and  profess 
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sional,  although  made  on  a  sudden  emergency,  for  temporary  occn* 
pancy,  and  for  a  smaller  number,  are  &r  from  being  insufficient  in 
extent,  or  particularly  objectionable,  when  compared  with  similar 
arrangements  for  other  great  schools.  The  main  building  on  shor» 
is  of  wood,  originally  intended  to  lodge  and  board  a  large  number 
of  guests,  and  as  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  Academy,  accommo- 
dates about  half  of  the  classes  as  well  as  most  boarding  schools  pro- 
Tide  for  their  pupils.  The  arrangements  are  not  as  convenient  or  as 
safe  from  fire  as  those  at  Annapolis ;  but  they  are  too  good  to  be 
complained  of^  even  if  they  do  require  a  strict  observance  of  regula- 
tions, or  special  organization  and  diligence  to  protect  frt>m  fire, 
which  would  carry  mourning  into  many  homes.  Good  discipline 
and  good  recitations,  and  a  large  amount  of  military  and  naval 
knowledge  are  secured  under  the  difficulties  such  as  they  are, 
which  the  Department,  be  they  great  or  small,  will,  doubtless,  re- 
move at  the  earliest  possible  moment  In  any  permanent  or  tem- 
porary arrangement,  on  ship  or  shore,  while  the  privacy  and  com- 
fort of  separate  lodgings  for  pupils  should  as  far  as  practicable  be 
secured,  the  Visitors  recommend  that  convenient  halls  be  provided, 
properly  ventilated,  warmed  and  lighted,  and  supplied  with  the  best 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and  naval  histories  and  biographies — to 
be  occupied  for  study  at  certain  hours  by  such  pupils  as  have  not 
acquired  the  power  of  concentrating  attention,  and  the  habit  of  soli- 
tary study — ^a  power  and  habit  of  the  highest  importance,  but  very 
rarely  attained.  The  same  rooms  might  be  open  to  the  pupils  at 
certain  hours  every  day  for  the  purpose  of  reading  naval  histories 
and  biographies,  and  for  consulting  the  encyclopedias  and  other 
books  of  reference.  The  formation  of  right  habits  of  study  and  the 
habit  and  mode  of  reading  such  books  to  the  best  advantage  should 
be  made  a  matter  of  special  and  frequent  inculcation  by  the  head 
of  each  department  of  study. 

The  lack  of  suitable  buildings  for  lodging,  subsistence,  and  study, 
for  a  portion  of  the  pupils,  is  supplied  by  an  extension  of  the  School- 
ship  System,  first  inaugurated  on  board  of  the  "Plymouth,"  at 
Annapolis,  in  1849,  in  our  system,  although  always  the  main  feature 
in  the  French  system  of  naval  education.  The  old  "  Constitution" 
and  the  "  Santee,"  properly  moored  in  the  harbor  of  Newport  and 
adapted,  are  used  for  the  residence  and  study  of  the  younger  classes, 
which  are  in  this  way  brought  more  readily  into  the  daily  routine  of 
the  school  and  the  service  without  the  vulgar  annoyances,  to  which 
the  youngest  classes  are  almost  universally  subjected,  when  lodged 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  next  older  class.    If  School* 
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ships  ve  to  constitnte  a  permanent,  integral  feature  of  the  Academy, 
the  details  of  arrangements  for  separate  lodging  and  class  study  re- 
quire additional  attention.  For  the  present,  recitations  are  attend- 
ed in  suitable  buildings  on  Ooat  Island,  near  which  the  ships  are 
moored  and  reached  by  covered  passages.  On  this  island  is  su£S- 
cient  room  for  all  sorts  of  athletic  sports,  military  drill,  and  taxget 
practice. 

The  ''  Macedonian ''  and  "  Marion  *'  are  used  for  practice  in  the 
CTolution  of  guns  and  other  naval  tactics  by  the  several  classes.  To 
these  are  added,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  the  summer  cnuse,  the 
screw  steamer  "  Marblehead  '*  and  the  yacht  *'  America." 

Nwmber  of  Pupil9— Entrance  Examination. 

The  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  Naval  Academy  in  the 
year  closing  June,  1864,  was  458,  distributed  into  four  classes,  gen- 
erally according  to  the  period  of  their  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion, with  a  staff  of  57  officers  and  instructors.  This  is  an  aston- 
ishing development  of  the  Academy  in  respect  to  pupils,  as  well  as 
in  the  number  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  equipment  for  professional 
training,  since  Oct.  10th,  1845,  when  the  Academy  found  a  location 
at  Fort  Severn  in  Annapolis,  or  since  January  1st,  1846,  when  it  was 
reported  to  have  36  midshipmen  and  six  professors  and  instructors, 
including  the  Superintendent.  To  judge  of  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  institution,  and  of  the  results  of  the  annual  examination 
which  they  were  appointed  to  witness,  the  Visitors  deemed  it  nec- 
essary to  ascertun  the  average  condition  of  each  class  as  to  age  and 
attainments,  at  the  time  of  becoming  connected  with  the  Academy, 
and  with  the  general  results  of  the  entrance  examination — ^this  exam- 
ination being  the  only  check  on  the  admission  of  unqualified  candi- 
dates— no  previous  examination  being  held  in  the  districts  or  States 
from  which  they  come. 

By  law  and  r^utations  governing  the  admission  of  candidates 
into  the  Academy,  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to 
626,  viz.,  two  for  every  Congressional  district  or  territory,  appointed 
on  the  nomination  of  the  member  or  delegate,  from  actual  residents 
of  the  district,  if  such  nomination  is  made  to  fill  a  vacancy  duly 
notified,  prior  to  the  first  day  of  July  in  any  year,  and  if  not  so 
made,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  twenty-five  more  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  two  for  and  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, ten  from  the  country  at  large,  ten  from  the  sons  of  officers  of 
the  wrmj  and  navy,  and  three  frx>m  the  enlisted  boys  of  the  navy. 
AH  candidates  who  receive  notice  of  their  provisional  appointment 
most  present  themselves  to  the  Superintendent  for  examination  be- 
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tween  the  20tli  and  dlst  oi  July,  or  September  in  case  of  second 
appointments.  The  examination  is  twofold ;  first,  before  a  medical 
board,  consisting  of  the  sai^geon  resident  and  two  other  medical 
officers  designated  by  the  Department ;  and  second,  before  the  Aca- 
demic Board.  The  candidate  must  be  fonnd,  according  to  the  law 
of  1864,  to  be  between  the  ages  of  foorteen  and  eighteen  years — of 
good  moral  character — ^phydcally  sound,  well  formed,  and  of  robust 
constitution — ^and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  geography  and  English  grammar. 

The  requisition  as  to  age  was  advanced  from  16  in  1861,  to 
its  present  maximum  in  1864,  while  the  Board  was  in  session,  and 
conforms  in  that  respect  to  the  age  which  they  had  decided  to  re- 
commend. The  traveling  expenses  of  the  successful  candidates  are 
paid. 

The  Yisitors  were  furnished  on  application  with  tables  exhibiting 
the  statistics  of  these  entrance  examinations  from  1851  to  1863  in- 
elusive.  From  these  tables  it  appears  that  out  of  1,622  candidates, 
nominated  and  appointted  conditionally,  but  afterwards  examined, 
813  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole  were  rejected  as  unqualified,  although 
the  attainments  required  were  such  aa  any  graduate  of  a  common 
school  should  possess.  Of  the  number  (1,209)  admitted,  466, 
more  than  one-third,  fiEiiled  (m  the  fiiist  yeiu^s  course.  Out  of  ^e 
number  who  failed  at  the  earlier  examinations,  three  hundred  and 
thirty-one  were  turned  back  for  a  second  trial,  and  after  floundering 
along  in  the  lower  sections,  only  a  very  small  per  cent,  succeeded  in 
graduating.  Of  the.  whole  number  admitted,  (1,209,)  only  269 
graduated,  including  93  who  were  received  into  the  service  from 
1861  to  1864  before  completing  their  studies. 

From  another  table,  covering  the  entrance  examinations  from  1860 
to  1864  inclusive,  if,  appears  that  out  of  1,093  candidates  who  pre- 
sented themselves  for  admission,  807  were  admitted,  while  53  were 
rejected  by  the  Medical  Board,  219  by  the  Academic  Board,  11 
withdrew,  and  3  were  found  to  be  oyer  the  maximum  age. 

From  another  table,  exhibiting  the  ages  of  the  successful  and  un- 
successful candidates,  it  appeiars  that  out  of  1,141  candidates  exam- 
ined, 201  (18  per  cent.)  were  rejected,  and  of  the  number  rejected, 
177  were  under  17  years  of  age.  Of  the  940  admitted,  313  (33  per 
cent.)  failed  the  first  year,  and  of  the  number  that  failed,  254  were 
under  17  years  of  age.  The  average  age  of  the  candidates  admitted 
was  16  years  and  2  monUis,  and.  of  those  who  failed,  15  years  and 
10  months. 

The  fact  that  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  nominated  &iled  to 
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p«ifi  the  examinaUon  in  Um  most  radiineDtaiy  bra&ches  of  a  common 
Kngliah  edacation — and  in  only  the  most  elementary  portions  of  these 
tnmches — indicates  unmistaikably  bow  little  regard  has  been  paid 
to  school  attendance  and  proficiency  in  the  selection  of  candidates. 
To  jadge  how  fisur  these  £4liures  might  be  attributed  to  a  laudable 
strictness  on  the  part.of .  the  Academic  Board,  the  entrance  ezami- 
i^ation  papers,  which  are.  filed  away  from  year  to  year,  were  called 
for,  and  from  those  it  i^pears  that  the  questiiHis  asked  and  exercises 
required  were  few  and  simple— -for  too  few  and  simple — iar  bek)w 
th^  requirementsof  any  Public  High  School ;  and  yet  such  wretched 
perversions  of  the  orthography  of  the  most  common  words,  such 
mistakes  in.  American  geography,  such  bungling  use  of  the  English 
bqguage  in  the  composition  of  a  simple  letter,  such  numerous  fiul- 
urea,  in  aiithmeUpal.  operations  not  going  beyond  the  elementary 
rules  and  simple  exercises  in  fractions  and  proportion,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  gather  from  all  the  Public  High  School  entrance  exami- 
natiops  of  the  country.  More  strictness  on  the  part  of- the  Academic 
3oard  would  have  saved  the  government  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
doUars,  for  of  the  candidates  allowed  to  pass,  two-fifths  fail  on  the 
studies  of  the  fiest  year,  althoogh  these  studies  belong  to  a  good  Eng- 
lish education,  and  are  prelimijuiry  to*  a  spedal  scientific  naval  train- 
ing-rshowing  a  want  of  suitable  preparatory  knowledge,  ^f  aptitude 
for  stady,  or  of  will  and  desire  to  learn.  A  portion  of  those  who 
&i]  the  first  ye^  are  put  back  for  a  second  year's  trial,  and  in  some 
instances  for  a  third,,  and  the  proportion  of  those  thus  put  back  who 
finally  succeed  in  graduating  is  very  small,  thereby  causing  a  totied 
loss  of  the  thousands  of  dollars  expended  upon  each.  From  data 
gathered  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Department,  it  appears  the 
aiwual  expense  of  a  pupil  of  the  Naval  school  exceeds  $1,500,  and 
that  each  graduate  whahaa  been  four  years  in  the  ineftitution  coistB 
the  government  over  $10,000.  But  the  pecuniary  loss  is  not  the 
only  <Kmsideration — the  pUioes  fiQed  by  pupils,  no  matter  what  their 
Gtourage  or  general  ability,  unable  or  unwilling  to  pro^t  by  the  op- 
portunities of  scientific  and  professional  instruction  so  kvishly  pro- 
vided, might  be  filled  by  competent,  ambiUous,  diligent,  and  oour- 
sgeoua  young  men,  if  they  could  have  had-  their  qualifloations.  tested 
by  a  competitive  exai;nination. 

The  morning  gun  csils  the  cadets  up  at  6  o*clo6k.  Inspection  6t 
the, rooms  follows,  when  the  bedding  must  be  found  arranged,  the 
rooms  swept,  and  <;very  thing  in  order.  Ten  minutes  are  given  <to 
ehapel  services,  and  half  an  hour  to  breakfiist,  which  is  over  at  7.10. 
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Forty  mioates  recreation  are  then  allowed,  daring  which  sick«roII  ih 
called  and  such  as  report  themselves  indisposed  are  marched  to  the 
hospital  and  reported  to  the  sni^geon.  At  7.55  the  sections  are 
formed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Officer  of  the  Day,  assbted  by 
the  section  leaders,  and  at  8  o'clock,  on  given  sig^ial,  they  are 
marched  in  elose  order  to  their  recitation  rooms,  in  perfect  silence 
and  with  strict  military  decorum.  All  who  are  not  engaged  in  the 
recitation  rooms  are  expected  to  be  preparing  their  lessons  in  their 
own  rooms,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendents  of  floors  to 
see  that  they  are  there.  The  dismissal  and  re-formation  of  sections 
at  the  end  of  each  hour  are  conducted  with  similar  formality  and 
regulated  by  special  signals.  Study  and  recitation  continue  until  1 
o'clock,  when  the  cadets  are  formed  in  order  by  the  captains  of 
crews,  (the  whole  corps  being  organised  in  nine  guns'  crews,  for  the 
purposes  of  discipline  and  practical  instruction,)  all  (fecial  orders 
and  rules  for  the  day  are  read,  and  they  are  then  marched  into  the 
mess  hall  for  dinner,  which  occupies  forty  minutes.  From  1.40  to 
1.55  recreation  is  allowed  and  the  sections  are  then  again  formed  as 
in  the  morning  for  recitation  and  study.  At  4  o'clock  ten  minutes 
are  given  to  preparation  for  drill,  as  may  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  then  follow  instruction  in  fencing,  infantry  or  artillery  drill,  and 
recreation  until  parade  and  roll-call  at  sunset.  Supper  immediately 
succeeds,  to  which  -half  an  hour  is  given,  and  recreation  until  study- 
call  at  6.30  or  7.00,  according  to  the  season.  Study  hours  continue 
until  tattoo,  at  9.80,  during  which  time  the  cadets  must  all  be  in 
their  rooms,  and  after  inspection  of  rooms  all  lights  are  extinguished 
at  10  o'clock. 

The  routine  on  board  ship  is  as  &r  as  possible  the  same.  No 
control  is  exercised  over  the  occupation  of  the  time  by  the  cadets 
during  study  hours,  provided  good  order  is  preserved.  No  studies 
or  exercises  are  required  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  one-half  of  each 
class  may  then  be  allowed  liberty  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Academy. 
A  vacation  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  the  only  one  in 
the  whole  course.  As  means  of  recreation,  chess,  draughts,  and  all 
games  of  chance  are  strictly  forbidden.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
facility  is  afforded  for  games  of  ball,  boxing,  fencing,  boating,  Ac 

0(mn$  of  Jhskveiian,  Examinaiiona,  and  Merit-RonB, 
The  course  of  instruction  at  the  Naval  Academy  is  comprised  in 

eight  departments,  with  their  special  branches,  as  follows : — 
Mrst  Department^  in  six  branches — ^Practical  Seamanship,  Theory 

and  Practice  of  Gunnery,  Naval  Tactics,  Infiuatry  Tactics,  Howitier 

Drill,  and  the  Art  of  Defense* 
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Secomd  Departmentj  Mathematics,  in  seyen  branches — ^Arithmetic 
and  A^bra,  Gkometry,  plane  and  solid,  Trigonometry,  Mensura- 
tion, Descriptive  Geometry,  Analytical  €kometry,  and  the  Differen- 
tial and  Integral  Galculos. 

Third  Department,  in  four  branches — ^Astronomy,  Practical  As- 
tronomy, Navigation,  and  Sarreying. 

Fourth  Department,  in  eight  branches — Mechanics  of  SoHds,  Me- 
chanics of  liquids.  Pneumatics,  Acoustics,  Electricity,  Heat,  Chem« 
istry,  and  the  Steam-Engine. 

Fifth  Department,  in  seven  branches — ^English  Grammar,  Descrip- 
tive Geography,  Phyncal  Geography,  Outlines  of  History,  lUietoric^ 
Ethics,  and  Political  Science. 

Sixth  Department — ^the  French  Language. 

Seventh  Department — the  Spanish  Language. 

Fiphth  Department — ^Drawing  and  Draughting. 

These  studies  are  distributed  into  four  annual  courses  for  the  four 
regular  classes,  each  class  being  subdivided  into  convenient  sections, 
usually  according  to  the  relative  standing  of  the  members.  During 
the  last  year  the  first  class,  of  86  cadets,  has  been  graded  into 
three  sections ;  the  second  class,  of  59  cadets,  into  five  sections ;  the 
third  class  into  six  sections ;  and  the  fourth  class,  during  the  first 
term,  with  176  cadets,  into  fourteen  sections,  and  in  the  second 
term,  with  156  cadets,  into  twelve  sections— each  section  receiving 
separate  instruction. 

The  more  difficult  portions  of  the  several  branches  may  be  re- 
served for  the  higher  sections  of  the  classes,  and  it  is  frequenUy  the 
fiu^t  that  in  certain  branches  no  instruction  whatever  is  given  to  the 
lowest  sections.  Deviation  from  the  general  rule  for  the  admission 
of  cadets  only  in  the  month  of  September  has  made  the  formation 
of  **  Intermediate  Classes^  necessary,  so  that  there  are  now  two  di- 
visions of  the  second  class  and  two  divisions  of  the  third  class.  By 
this  means  the  number  of  sections  is  increased,  the  labors  of  instruc- 
tion augmented,  and  much  inconvenience  in  other  respects  created. 
The  demands  of  the  times  have  also  introduced  other  irregularities 
into  the  course,  hurrying  the  more  forward  sections  through  their 
studies  and  detailii^  them  into  active  service  at  the  close  of  the 
third  year,  with  or  without  a  graduating  examination,  while  the 
lower  sections  are  retained  throngh  the  whole  four  years. 

Hie  Commandant  of  Midshipmen  and  the  several  professors  are 

^  each  at  the  head  of  a  special  department,  with  such  assistants  as 

may  be  necessary.    The  professors,  instructors,  and  assistants  are 

re^naible  for  the  regular  and  orderly  conduct  of  their  respective 
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classes  and  sections  while  under  instrnction,  and  must  report  all 
want  of  preparation,  absence,  or  misconduct  Daily  notes  are  taken 
6f  the  progress  and  relative  merit  of  each  pupil  in  each  of  his  stud- 
ies. The  assistants  must  make  weekly  reports  of  such  notes  to  the 
heads  of  their  departments,  who  in  turn  report  to  the  Superintend- 
ent, recommending  such  transfers  as  should  be  made  from  one  sec- 
tion to  another.  The  scale  of  daily  merit  in  each  study  embraces 
seven  grades,  with  corresponding  values  designated  by  numbers,  as 
follows:— Thorough,  (4.0)— Very  Good,  (3.5)— Good,  (3.0)— Tol- 
erable, (2.5)— Indifferent,  (2.0)— Bad,  (1.0)— Complete  Failure,  (0.) 
The  average  standing  for  the  week  in  each  study  accompanies  the 
report  Monthly  reports  are  drawn  up  by  the  Academic  Board  for 
each  month  in  the  academic  year,  showing  the  relative  standing  of 
the  members  of  each  class  in  their  different  studies,  and  also  their 
conduct  or  demerits.  These  reports  are  based  upon  the  weekly  re- 
ports and  upon  the  results  of  the  examinations,  when  such  are  held 
'  within  the  month,  and  are  posted  for  public  inspection.  The  exam- 
ination weeks  are  considered  of  equal  weight  with  those  of  the 
month. 

The  examinations  are  held  by  the  Academic  Board  in  the  months 
of  February  and  June,  and  are  sufficiently  thorough  to  enable  the 
Board  to  decide  upon  the  proficiency  and  relative  merits  of  the 
members  of  the  several  classes.  After  each  June  examination  a ' 
<<  general  merit-roll '^  is  formed  for  each. class,  for  which  purpose  a 
maximum  number  or  value  is  assigned  to  each  of  the  principal 
branches  in  the  several  departments.  The  total  amount  of  these 
maxima  throughout  the  course  is  1,000,  and  they  are  dbtributed 
among  the  departments  and  branches,  for  the  different  classes,  as 
follows : — ^In  the  first  year,  to  mathematics,  20 — ^grammar  and  rhet- 
oric, 10 — geography,  10 — ^history  and  composition,  10— drawing, 
10— K^onduct,  5 — ^total,  65 ; — ^In  the  second  year,  to  seamanship,  20 
—mathematics,  35—- grammar  and  rhetoric,  15 — history  and  com- 
position, 10 — French,  30— drawing,  25— conduct,  15 — total,  160; — 
In  the  third  year,  to  seamanship,  40 — gunnery,  20 — in&ntry  tactics, 
25 — ^howitzer  drill,  20 — ^mathematics,  45 — general  astronomy,  25— 
practical  astronomy,  navigation,  and  surveying,  15 — mechanics,  30 
—physics,  25 — moral  science  and  international  law,  20 — ^French,  40 
—conduct,  30 — total,  335 ; — ^In  the  fourth  year,  to  seamanship,  100 
— gunnery,  60 — ^naval  tactics,  30 — ^practical  astronomy,  navigation, 
and  surveying,  ^5 — ^physics,  30 — steam-engine,  35 — moral  science 
and  international  law,  20 — Spanish,  50— (Conduct,  50 — ^total,  450/ 
The  minima  values  are  fixed  at  one-third  of  the  corresponding  maxima. 
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He  ^'general  meritrroll  **  inclades  only  such  as  pass  a  satisfiu^tory 
^xaminatioD  in  all  the  principal  branches  of  their  class  and  have  not 
exceeding  200  demerits  recorded  against  them.  In  the  formation 
of  the  roUy  th^  individual  havings  the  highest  standing  in  any  bnmch 
for  the  year  receives  the  corresponding  maximnm  number,  ndiHe  the 
one  who  has  the  lowest  standing  receives  the  corresponding  mtni- 
niom.  The  intermediate  members  of  the  class  receive  numbers  pro* 
ceeding  by  equal  differences  from  the  maximum  to  the  minimum,  in 
tike  order  of  their  relative  merit  as  fixed  by  their  "  class  merit-roils.'* 
The  gradation  for  conduct  is  determined  by  allowing  the  maximum 
number  to  such  as  have  no  demerits,  and  for  others  diminishing  that 
maximum  by  rlr  P^i^  ^o^  every  demerit  recorded  against  thenu 
All  the  numbers  thus  assigned  to  the  several  members  for  the  differ, 
ent  branches  of  study  and  fbt  conduct  are  then  added  together,  and 
the  members  are  arranged  in  each  class  according  to  the  aggregates 
thus  obtained.  For  the  graduating  class  a  '' graduating  merit-roll'' 
is  formed  by  adding  the  aggregate  numbers  of  each  member  upon 
the  several ''  genend  merit-rolls "  for  the  four  ^sears  and  arranging 
the  order  of  the  members  according  to  these  new  aggregates.  The 
highest  number  reached  upon  the  *' graduating  merit-roll,"  by  any 
one  of  the  class  just  graduating,  was  859. 

If  any  student  at  any  examination  fiiils  to  pass  a  satis&ctory  ex- 
amination in  any  principal  branch,  or  has  recorded  against  him  more 
than  200  demerits  since  the  commencement  of  the  academic  yeiur, 
.  a  report  is  made  of  the  case  to  the  Secvetary  of  the  Navy,  showing 
the  habits  of  stu<fy,  aptitude  for  study  and  for  sea  duties,  and  his 
general  habits  and  conduct,  and  upon  •  his  decision  the  student  is 
dismissed,  or  upon  recommendation  of  the  Academic  Board,  allowed 
to  continue  at  the  Academy  for  further  trial 

The  final  graduating  examination  is  held  by  a  special  Board 
and  occurs,  by  a  recent  regnla^n,  not  less  than  one  year  after  the 
close  of  the  course.  This  examination  embraces  seamanship  and 
naval  tactics,  practical  gunnery,  navigaticw,  and  management  of 
steam-engines,  and  the  jitanding  in  these  branches  is  combined  to 
4etenDioe  tiie  relative  merits  of  the  candidates.  In  assigning  num- 
bers, 1,000  is  conridered  ike  maximum  and  388  the  minimum  for 
such  as  are  conmdered  qualified  for  promotion,  aind  the  Board  as- 
signs such  numbers  within  these  limits  as  will  &irly  express  the  rel- 
ative qualifications  of  the  members  of  the  class.  The  numbers  thus 
assigned,  when  added  to  the  numbers  already  assigned  on  the  ^  grad- 
nating  merit-voU,"  determine  the  standing  of  the  graduates  al  en- 
signs;  the  highest  number  taking  precedence* 
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Text-Sooka.    Studies  o/ihe  past  Tear. 

The  method  of  teaching  as  at  present  panned  is  almost  wholly 
by  means  of  text-books  and  recitations.  A  series  of  lectures  is  de- 
livered in  connection  with  the  recitations  in  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry.  Withoat  underrating  the  office  of  the  text-book,  the 
success  of  the  French  Polytechnic  method  of  teaching  even  the 
higher  Mathematics  by  lectures,  collateral  study,  and  examination, 
and  the  experience  of  all  schools,  of  the  power  of  the  human  voice 
and  of  the  human  eye  to  win,  hold,  and  harmonize  attention,  should 
not  be  lost  to  this  institution,  many  of  whose  pupils  need  the  infla 
ence  of  such  a  method  to  vitalize  their  powers  of  thinking  and  to 
bring  within  their  grasp  the  general  principle  or  doctrine  of  the  sub- 
jects taught 

The  division  of  the  classes  into  small  sections  of  12-14  midship- 
men each,  of  nearly  equal  standing,  tends  to  secure  the  personal  and 
thorough  instruction  of  each  and  all.  The  attempt  was  made,  by 
furnishing  prepared  blanks  to  the  several  departments,  to  ascertain 
the  character  and  actual  amount  of  the  studies  and  exercises  accom- 
plished by  the  several  sections  during  the  eight  months  of  study  of 
the  year  1863-4.  The  returns  made  are  not  complete,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  the  English  studies  of  the  lowest  class  (in  12-14  sections) 
have  consisted  of  one  lesson  a  week  in  Spelling  and  Derivation,  four 
in  Bullion's  English  Grammar,  four  during  the  first  term  in  Cornell's 
Geography,  and  during  the  second  term  in  General  History,  with 
daily  exercises  in  Composition  and  the  exercise  of  the  Voice ;  in 
MaUiematics,  five  lessons  a  week  during  the  first  term  in  Greenleafs 
Common  School  Arithmetic,  and  during  the  second  term  in  Davies' 
University  Algebra.  In  the  upper  sections,  the  Algebra  was  com- 
menced within  the  first  term  and  more  or  less  nearly  finished  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  highest  section  had  also  five  lessons  a  week 
for  three  weeks  in  Davies'  Elementary  Geometry  (5  books)  and  in- 
struction twice  a  week  in  Drawing.  The  space  in  the  several  text- 
books actually  gone  over  varied  considerably  in  the  different  sec- 
tions. It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  studies  of  this  class,  with 
the  exception  of  Algebra  and  Geometry,  are  simply  those  of  every 
common  school,  and  yet  the  lower  section  is  reported  as  having 
succeeded  but  ^imperfectly"  in  Grammar,  and  **  very  imperfectly'' 
in  Algebra.  It  is  also  to  be  stated  that  a  part  of  the  class  had  re- 
ceived eight  weeks  additional  preparatory  instruction  during  August 
and  September,  1863. 

In  tie  third  class,  of  Ax  sections,  there  were  three  lessons  per 
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weeli,  daring  the  first  term,  in  American  History,  and  during  the 
second  term  in  Rhetoric  The  lower  section  prepared  uz  English 
compositions  each  term — ^the  highest  section,  weekly  compositions 
through  the  second  term.  All  the  sections  prepared  three  lessons 
weekly  in  French  during  the  first  term  and  four  lessons  during  the 
second,  hut  with  Tcry  unequal  progress.  In  Mathematics,  (five  les- 
sons per  week,)  Algehra  was  completed  by  the  lower  sections  and 
reriewed  by  the  higher  in  the  first  four  or  five  weeks,  when  Elemen- 
tary €kometry  was  taken  up  by  all,  and  completed  in  the  first  term 
by  the  highest  section.  In  the  second  term,  Elementary  Geometry 
f;>r  tiuree  weeks  by  the  lowest  section,  and  Trigonometry  for  the  rest 
of  the  term — ^in  the  highest  section.  Trigonometry  for  ten  weeks. 
Mensuration  two  weeks,  and  Analytical  Geometry  commenced,  for 
three  weeks.  The  first  section  had  also  three  lessons  a  week  in 
Marine  and  Topographical  Drawing,  and  during  the  first  term  one 
lesson  a  week  in  Seamanship. 

In  the  second  class,  of  five  sections,  during  the  first  term,  five  les- 
sons a  week  in  Analytical  Geometry,  replaced  in  the  highest  section 
by  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  for  five  weeks ;  four  lessons 
a  week  in  Statics,  to  which  the  first  section  added  Dynamics,  three 
weeks ;  five  lessons  a  week  in  Surveying,  thr^e  weeks  in  each  term, 
with  practical  exercises.  The  lowest  sections  had  also  four  lessons 
a  week  in  French,  and  the  first  section  weekly  lessons  in  Seaman- 
ship and  Infantry  Tactics,  and  two  lessons  a  week  in  Gunnery.  In 
the  second  term,  five  lessons  a  week  in  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics, 
Pneumatics  and  Acoustics,  with  twelve  lectures.  Surveying,  three 
weeks,  and  Astronomy,  ten  weeks.  Two  lessons  a  week  in  Way- 
farnd^s  Moral  Science.  The  first  section  had  also  two  lessons  a  week 
m  Gunnery. 

The  first  class,  consisting  of  the  three  more  advanced  sections  of 
Uie  second  class,  and  in  its  third  year  of  study,  during  the  first  term 
were  pursuing  chiefiy  second  class  studies,  having  five  lessons  a  week 
m  Physics,  including  Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics,  Acoustics, 
Magnetism,  and  Electricity,  with  sixteen  lectures;  four  lessons  a 
week  in  Hieory  and  Practice  of  Navigation  (six  weeks)  and  General 
Astronomy  (eleven  weeks ;)  two  lessons  a  week  in  Seamanship,  and 
two  in  Gunnery,  Naval  Light  Artillery,  and  Field  Fortifications.  In 
Uie  second  term,  four  lessons  a  week  in  Heat  and  Chemistry,  with 
sine  lectures ;  three  in  Wayland's  Ethics  and  Kent's  Constitution  of 
U.  S.,  and  International  Law ;  three  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Navigation ;  two  in  Seamanship ;  and  one  in  Gunnery,  &o.  Two 
lessons  a  week  were  given  through  the  year  in  Spanish,  by  means 
of  the  French. 
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In  addition  to  the  daily  lessons  of  each  class  are  the  general  prac- 
tical exercises  hj  divisions,  by  the  higher  classes  on  shore  embracing 
daily  exercises  in  Fencing,  three  exercises  weekly  in  Infantry  Drill, 
Howitzer  Drill  once  a  week,  the  Great  Gnn  Drill  upon  the  Practice 
Ships  twice  weekly  in  &vorable  weather,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
Target  Practice  by  the  first  class.  The  younger  classes  on  the 
school-ships  have  also  their  special  drills.  Special  instruction  is 
given,  them  in  boating,  and  the  numerous  cutters  and  launches  be* 
longing  to  the  ships  afford  ample  opportunity  for  recreation  and 
practice  of  this  kind  at  suitable  Umes.  The  use  of  the  '*  Rainbow,^ 
a  schooner-r^ed  craft  of  15-20  tons,  is  also  not  unfrequently  al- 
lowed to  pleasure  parties  made  up  from  the  cadets.  Weekly  bath* 
ing  is  enjoined  and  practiced  throughout  the  year  as  a  sanitary  reg- 
ulation, but  the  absence  of  the  cadets  from  port  during  the  summer 
months,  while  on  the  cruise,  prevents  the  attainment  of  that  know- 
ledge and  skill  in  the  art  of  swimming,  which  seem  to  the  Visitors 
BO  essential  a  requisite. 

The  general  results  of  the  examinations  and  exercises  as  observed 
by  the  Visitors,  may  be  stated  as  in  general  very  favorable.  The. 
examinations  of  the  classes  were  made  by  sections  and  conducted 
by  the  individual  professors  of  the  departments,  with  great  fairness 
and  impartiality,  without  any  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  pupils, 
and  for  the  single  object  of  eliciting  the  extent,  accuracy,  and  vivid- 
ness of  the  pupil^s  knowledge  of  the  topic.  Written  lists  of  ques- 
tions were  furnished  to  the  eadeta  on  entering  the  examination 
rooms,  which  were  usmdly  answered  in  writing  upon  the  black- 
board, with  opportunity  for  oral  explanation.  The  difference  in  the 
proficiency  shown  by  the  higher  and  lower  sections,  in  all  except  the 
first  class,  was  very  strongly  marked.  In  the  written  answers,  the 
writing  was  fair  and  legible,  and  the  spelling  and  composition  very 
creditable — ^revealing  in  these  respects  an  immense  improvement 
upon  the  entrance  examination  papers  of  the  same  cadets.  Hie 
Vi8itor9  would  suggest  that  in  future  examinations  there  should  be 
more  of  paper,  even  if  there  ^onld  be  less  of  blackboard  work,  and 
that  a  portion  of  the  questions  should  be  handed  in  on  slips  by  the 
Visitors  and  answered  in  writing  with  ink,  in  presence  of  the  Board, 
by  every  member  of  the  section  present. 

The  practical  professional  exercises  of  the  cadets  upon  the  parade 
ground  and  on  board  ship,  embracing  all  the  different  branches  of 
shore  and  ship  duty,  (including  a  harbor  cruise  on  board  the 
Practise  Steamer,)  and  designed  to  exemplify  the  proficiency  of  the 
classes  in  seamanship,  gunnery,  and  naval  and  infantry  tactics,  were 
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peifbrmed  in  the  most  satisfiictorj  manner,  justiff ing  tlie  profea- 
nonal  pride  manifestly  felt  by  those  taking  part  in  them.  More- 
OTer,  these  exercises,  instead  of  being  executed  nnder  the  direction, 
as  heretofore,  of  the  respective  Academic  officers  in  command,  were 
conducted  under  the  charge  wholly  of  officers  appointed  from  the 
midshipmen  themselves. 

FMytieal  TMming, 

The  unavoidable  exposures  and  risks  of  the  naval  service  require 
Dot  only  a  soand  mind — a  mind  well  informed,  quick,  and  accurate 
in  its  operations,  but  a  sound  body — ^a  body  supple,  athletic,  and 
toi^  to  resist  the  rapid  alternations  and  continuous  exposures  of 
wet  and  cold  weather.  Although  careful  and  continuous  tndning 
can  do  much  to  develope  and  strengthen  the  qualities  referred  to, 
the  records  of  the  Academy  and  of  the  service,  as  well  as  the  present 
appearance  of  many  of  the  cadets,  show  that  sufficient  regard  has 
not  been  pwid  to  vigor  and  elasticity  of  physical  constitution,  in  the 
original  appointment,  or  the  entrance  medical  examination.  The 
regular  military  drill  and  evolutions,  the  small  arm  and  other  exer- 
cises, in  which  the  whole  corps  participates,  the  professional  prac- 
tice in  gunnery  and  seamanship,  all  help  to  supply  these  deficien- 
cies. There  is  still  room  for  more  careful  scrutiny  for  inherited 
tendencies  and  hidden  defects,  in  the  entrance  medical  examination, 
as  well  as  in  the  regular  course  of  naval  education,  for  a  well  ar- 
ranged system  of  gymnastic  exercises  and  athletic  games,  to  give 
suppleness  to  the  joints,  steadiness  to  the  nerves,  hardness  to  the 
bones,  and  elasticity  to  the  sinews.  Such  games  and  sports  as  the 
young  universally  accept  with  eagerness  and  pursue  with  unflagging 
interest,  should  be  systematically  introduced.  Ample  time,  room, 
and  encooragement  by  rank,  prizes,  and  publicity,  should  be  given 
to  make  a  fondness  and  indu^nce  in  such  games  as  cricket,  foot- 
ball, leaping,  boating,  &c.,  the  habit  of  every  member  of  the  lower 
cksses  at  least  An  hour  a  day  devoted  to  these  healthful  sports, 
even  if  taken  from  the  study  and  class-room,— ^ven  more,  if  taken 
from  the  idle  lounging,  or  the  listless  walk,  or  vulgar  scuffling,  will 
give  at  once  health  and  strength,  increased  capacity  for  study,  and 
valuable  social  qualities  and  manly  virtues — all  results  of  emphaU* 
cally  the  highest  professional  value. 

As  part  of  the  physical  training  of  naval  cadets,  the  expansion  of 
the  chest  and  the  culture  of  the  vocal  organs  should  receive  more 
special  attention  than  the  word  of  command  on  parade,  and  the 
questions  and  answers  in  the  examination  would  indicate  they  had 
received.     A  clear,  full,  decisive  voice  is  an  element  of  influence  on 
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the  deck  at  all  times,  and  of  power  in  the  hoar  of  danger,  as  well  aa 
on  the  field  or  in  the  senate  chamber. 

The  first  beginning  of  habits,  secret  or  open,  which  waste  the 
vigor  of  the  mind  and  body,  should  be  watched  with  professional 
skill  as  well  as  parental  interest,  and  those  cadets  in  whom  such  in- 
dolgencies  have  grown  into  habits,  should  be  cut  off  from  the  insti- 
tution  and  service  without  hesitation  and  without  reprieve. 

DomeaUc  and  Saniiary  Arrangement. 

The  institution  is  peculiarly  fbrtunate  in  having  had  for  yean  a 
Coomiissarj  who  understands  his  business  and  gives  universal  satia- 
&ction  to  all  concerned.  The  neatness  of  the  kitchen,  the  supply, 
preparation,  and  serving  of  the  food,  the  geniality,  good  order,  and 
enjoyment  of  the  mess-hours,  and  the  fact  that  no  complaint  reached 
the  Visitors  from  any  one  of  the  450  boys,  blessed  with  good  health 
and  plenty  of  physical  exercise,  makes  the  record  of  this  department 
an  exception  to  similar  departments  in  other  large  collegiate  institu- 
tions.    This  comes  from  having  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

The  hospital  arrangements  on  shipboard  and  on  shore,  although 
not  as  large  and  quiet  as  would  be  desirable  eras  would  be  provided 
specially  in  permanent  quarters,  are  sufiScient  for  the  demands  on 
their  accommodations.  The  location  of  the  institution  and  the  ju- 
dicious arrangement  and  management  of  the  Academy  as  to  cleanli- 
ness, exercise,  and  diet,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  a  surgeon  and  two 
assistants  on  the  Academic  staff,  and  numerous  attendants  for  hospi- 
tal service,  would  seem  to  act  as  a  preventive  of  accidents  and  dis- 
ease, the  mean  daily  percentage  of  sick  on  ship  and  shore  from  Oct. 
1st  to  May  8 1st  bebg  returned  at  a  little  more  than  three  per  cent, 
out  of  an  average  attendance  of  447  midshipmen.  In  calling  for  the 
annual  reports  to  the  Department  of  the  medical  condition  of  the 
institution,  the  Visitors  were  informed  that  a  duplicate  copy  or  ab- 
stract was  not  retained.  Such  copy  or  abstract  would  be  highly 
convenient,  and  would  seem  to  be  even  necessary,  if  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  have  a  periodical  inspection  of  the  sanitary  conditioQ 
and  requirements  of  the  school. 

ReligiouB  Observances  and  Instruction, 
The  regulations  require  that  the  students  shall  be  assembled  in 
the  chapel  for  prayers  daily,  fifteen  minutes  before  the  breakfast 
hour,  and  that  divine  service  shall  be  held  on  Sunday,  which  o£Scers 
and  students  are  expected  to  attend,  unless  excused  on  the  ground 
of  conscientious  scruples,  declared  in  writing  by  the  former,  and  by 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  latter.    Tnese  daily  and  Sunday  ex- 
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ercises  are  conducted  by  the  regular  Chaplain  of  the  iustitution.    He 
b  at  the  present  time  assisted  in  these  and  other  such  voluntary  re- 
H^ona  labors  by  three  other  chaplains  of  the  Navy,  who  are  now  in 
residence  as  assistant  professors.    There  are  four  Bible  classes  com- 
posed of  cadets,  and  over  one -eighth  of  the  members  are  communi- 
cants in  the  different  denominations  of  Newport    The  student  who 
brings,  in  his  moral  culture  from  home,  religions  convictions  and 
•  habits,  can  easily  preserve  and  strengthen  them  here,  and  no  amount 
of  instruction  in  the  institution  can  compensate  for  the  neglect  of 
parental  example  and  teaching  in  this  respect    The  absence  of  the 
religious  element  in  the  character  and  training  of  youth  is  a  funda- 
mental defect,  and  no  institution  of  learning,  special  or  general,  can 
safely,  for  any  length  of  time,  dispense  with  appropriate  and  adequate 
means  of  religious  instruction  and  a  practical  recognition  of  relig- 
ious obligations,  consistent  with  due  regard  to  the  religious  convic- 
tions of  individuals  and  the  equal  rights  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions.    Such  individual  convictions  and  denominational  rights  can 
be  best  respected,  not  by  ignoring  the  subjects  themselves,  but  by 
selecting  the  chaplain  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  represent  different 
religious  denominations,  and  in  all  cases,  in  reference  to  his  ability 
to  be  useful  as  chaplain  in  this  institution. 

The  reading  of  the  Sabbath,  and  one  of  the  exercises  of  Monday 
morning  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  harmonize  with  the  religious 
observances  and  uses  of  Sunday,  and  the  whole  be  made  to  unfold 
and  enforce  the  great,  definite,  and  unchanging  obligations  of  every 
human  being  to  his  fellow-men,  to  his  country,  and  to  Gk>d. 

As  part  of  the  reli^ous  and  moral  instruction  of  the  Academy, 
more  at  least  should  be  attempted  to  prevent,  and  if  these  unfortu- 
nately exist,  to  eradicate  certain  vulgar  and  vicious  habits,  whoso 
beginnings  are  small,  but  which  ultimately  take  complete  possession 
of  the  individual.  Although  the  Visitors  can  not,  from  their  own 
knowledge,  speak  of  its  existence,  they  have  had  too  many  assur- 
ances from  those  who  did  know,  to  have  any  doubt  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  vulgar  and  inmioral  practice  of  profanity,  and  that  sev- 
eral of  those  addicted  to  it  are  among  the  youngest  members  of 
tiieir  classes,  who  came  here  entirely  pure  in  this  respect.  The 
medical  and  police  experience  of  the  institution  detects  the  occa- 
sional existence  of  other  tastes  and  habits  more  directly  affecting 
the  health  and  morality  of  their  victims,  and  which  should  and 
doubtless  do  receive  the  considerate  and  vigilant  attention  of  the 
authorities,  especially  of  the  Chaplain,  Surgeon  and  Superintendent 
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Discipline, 

The  Superintendent  is  charged  with  and  held  responsible  for  the 
good  order  and  discipline  of  the  Academy,  and  it  is  made  the  dnty 
of  every  officer,  professor,  and  instructor,  having  knowledge  of  any 
violation  of  law  or  regulation,  or  of  any  crime,  irregularity,  neglect, 
or  other  improper  coftduct,  of  which  any  student  or  any  other  one 
has  been  guilty,  to  report  tiie  same  without  delay  to  the  Superintend- 
ent Offenses  are  defined  with  great  minuteness  and  precision,  and 
the  circle  of  punishments  embraces  demerits  on  the  roll  of  conduct, 
private  and  public  reprimand,  confinement  to  Academy  grounds,  to 
room,  or  to  guard-room,  and  withdrawal  on  necessity,  or  dismis- 
sion. In  the  administration  of  discipline,  the  Superintendent  is 
clothed  with  much  power,  which  is  exercised  by  the  present  incum- 
bent with  great  discretion  and  the  happiest  results.  The  private 
memorandum  and  letter  book  of  this  officer,  respecting  every  case 
of  discipline  during  the  year,  was  placed  before  the  Visitors,  and 
they  can  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  preventive  admonition  and 
parental  regard  with  which  he  has  exercised  his  authority. 

Demerits,  to  be  considered  in  making  up  the  conduct-rolls,  are 
assigned  for  all  offenses.  Such  delinquencies  as  are  not  deemed  de- 
serving of  severer  punishment  are  grouped  into  four  classes,  which 
count  ten,  eight,  six,  four,  and  two  demerits  respectively,  besides  a 
miscellaneous  class  counting  from  one  to  ten  demerits  according  to 
circumstances.  The  total  demerits  of  each  cadet  is  expressed  by 
the  sum  of  all  demerits  standing  against  him  on  record  for  the  year, 
increased  for  the  third  class  by  one-sixth,  for  the  second  class  by 
one  tliird,  and  for  the  first  class  by  one-halfl 

No  punishment  of  any  kind  can  be  inflicted  by  other  authority 
than  that  of  the  Superintendent.  Report  is  read  at  evening  parade 
of  all  demerits  and  other  punishments  that  have  been  inflicted  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  opportunity  is  always  given  for  excuse  or  explana- 
tion. Full  record  is  made  of  every  case  of  discipline,  and  a  monthly 
conduct-roll  is  publicly  posted  showing  the  number  of  demerits 
against  each  cadet  It  is  evident  that  this  conduct-roll  does  not 
fairly  represent  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  cadets,  as  a  large 
number  of  demerits  may  be  gained  by  numerous  minor  offenses, 
which  involve  neither  immorality  nor  lawlessness,  while  a  cadet  who 
has  been  guilty  of  most  flagrant  acts  of  vice  and  disobedience  may 
still  be  charged  with  but  few  demerits.  Yet  the  conduct-roll  has 
but  a  subordinate  influence  in  determining  the  general  merit-rolls, 
and  in  the  question  of  dismissal  the  fuller  record  of  punishments,  aa 
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well  as  the  dement-roll,  has  its  weight  in  detenniniiig  tbe  action  of 
«ke  aathoritiea^ 

Financial  Ajfain, 

All  money  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  Naval  Academy  is 
drawn  for  by  the  Paymaster  and  by  him  deposited  with  the  Sub- 
Treasurer  in  Boston.  The  Paymaster  draws  upon  him,  from  time 
to  time,  to  make  his  disbursements. 

The  prmcipal  heads  of  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
SOth,  1864,  are  as  follows: — 

Pay  of  Commissioned  and  Warrant  Officers,  Midship- 
men, Seamen,  and  others,  •  •  $241,771.71 

Pay  of  Professors  and  Asssistants,  .  .  35,000.00 

Expenses  of  the  Academy,  School  and  Practice  Ships, 
Sui^on^s  necessaries,  contingent  expenses,  and  re- 
pairs of  all  kinds,  .  .  •  72,753.84 

The  total  of  all  expenditures  from  Ist  July,  1868,  to  May  Slst, 
1864,  is  reported  at  $383,419.41. 

From  the  pay  of  the  midshipmen,  which  is  $500  per  annum,  $100 
are  reserved  yearly  to  be  paid  upon  graduation,  though  this  sum  is 
sometimes  diminished  by  unavoidable  circumstances.  There  is  also 
deducted  from  their  pay,  the  amount  of  board — at  present  $16.50 
per  month — and  $3.00  per  montb  for  washing.  The  aggregate  of 
these  soms  is  paid  monthly  by  the  Paymaster  to  the  Commissary. 
Articles  of  clothing  for  the  midshipmen  are  provided  under  contract 
by  the  Storekeeper  with  the  approval  of  the  Commandant.  All  other 
articles  for  their  use  are  purchased  by  the  Storekeeper,  from  funds 
provided  by  the  Paymaster,  at  prices  sanctioned  by  the  Command- 
ant. 

The  midshipmen  receive  such  articles  as  tbey  desire  upon  requi- 
ntion  approved  by  tbe  Commandant,  and  no  other  articles  are  per- 
mitted to  be  sold  to  them  than  those  which  the  Storekeeper  is  au- 
thorized to  have.  Each  midshipman  has  a  pass-book  in  which  his 
purchases  are  entered,  and  regular  report  is  made  by  the  Store- 
keeper to  the  Paymaster,  who  charges  against  each  the  aggregate 
amDunt  of  his  purchases.  On  the  30th  April,  1864,  the  amount  of 
balances  still  due  to  the  midshipmen  was  $44,579.03,  tbe  aggregate 
of  indebtedness  by  them  being  only  $111.90.  The  amounts  to  the 
credit  of  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  vary  from  $180  to 
$400. 

The  accounts  of  the  Commissary  are  examined  quarterly  by  a 
eommittee  of  three  officers  appointed  by  the  Superintendent,  to 
whom  they  make  report    The  Visitors  deemed  it  their  duty  to  go 
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behind  the  reports  of  this  committee,  and  deputed  one  of  then 
number  to  examine  personally  the  original  accounts  of  the  Commis- 
sary and  Storekeeper.  As  the  result  of  this  examination,  which 
was  conducted  with  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  it  is  but  justice  to  state 
that  they  found  the  accounts  correct  in  all  their  details,  and  the 
prices  of  all  articles  as  low  as  they  can  be  purchased  at  wholesale 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  Visitors  consider  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  Academy  as  conducted  with  commendable  skill  and 
fidelity. 

While  the  Visitors  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Academy,  as  well  as  the  depart- 
ments of  subsistence,  discipline,  and  instruction,  are  and  have  been 
administered,  they  can  not  but  express  their  disappointment  at  the 
very  small  number  of  oflScers  of  the  lowest  rank  which  the  institu- 
tion has  contributed  to  the  naval  service.  With  an  aggregate  an- 
nual expenditure  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  aggregate 
number  of  graduates,  since  the  opening  of  the  four  years'  course,  in 
1861,  including  the  three  classes  of  1868,  '69  and  '60,  which  were 
ordered  into  active  service  in  1862  and  '63,  before  completing  their 
studies,  is  but  269,  or  at  the  rate  of  less  than  22  each  year,  at  an 
expense  te  the  country  of  over  $12,000  for  each  graduate.  If  the 
93  who  entered  the  service  with  only  two  or  three  years'  residence 
had  completed  their  course,  the  aggregate  expense  for  each  graduate 
would  have  exceeded  $16,000.  This,  as  it  appears  te  the  Visitors, 
small  result,  b  due  mainly  te  the  want  of  care  in  selecting  candi- 
dates, and  the  very  low  standard  of  general  scholarship  required  for 
entering  the  Academy.  The  experience  of  this  institution  is  the 
same  as  that  of  others  of  the  same  character ;  any  mode  of  selection 
which  does  not  test  in  advance  the  natural  aptitude  and  preparation 
for  the  special  studies  of  the  course,  and  exclude  rigorously  all  who 
are  found  deficient,  will  burden  the  institution  with  a  number  of  stu- 
dents which  will  have  te  be  thrown  off  after  months  and  sometimes 
years  of  struggling  te  incorporate  them  inte  the  regular  classes  and  to 
the  manifest  injury,  in  the  meantime,  of  the  scholarship  and  char- 
acter of  the  institution.  While  a  nomination  by  patronage,  and  a 
pass  examination  have  a  direct  tendency  te  reduce  the  average  abil- 
ity of  the  selected  candidates  to  the  minimum  required,  a  competi- 
tive examination  raises  the  general  average  to  the  maximum  ability 
of  all  who  apply. 

Graduating  Class  of  1864. 
The  present  graduating  class  (consisting  after  the  final  examination 
of  31)  at  the  close  of  its  third  year  has  completed  the  whole  course 
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prescribed,  exciting  that  the  Calcolos  has  been  omitted  and  that 
Surreyuig  has  been  limited  to  instruction  in  Harbor  and  Coast 
Surveying,  from  Bowditch.  Steam  and  the  Steam-engine  have  re- 
oared  fuller  attention  from  this  than  any  preceding  class,  embracing 
six  weeks  of  theory  and  practice  on  board  of  the  steamer  Marblehead 
— altogeUier  too  little  attention  for  a  department  so  important. 
Two  summer  cruises  have  been  made  by  this  class — ^both  coast 
cruises — ^the  first  on  board  the  John  Adams,  from  June  6th  to  Sept. 
dOth,  1862;  the  second  from  16th  June  to  25th  Sept.,  1864,  in 
which  the  following  vessels  were  united,  viz.:  Flagship  Macedonian, 
sloop  of  war  Marion,  screw  steamer  Marblehead,  and  the  yacht 
America.  TJpon  these  cruises  the  midshipmen  were  practiced  in 
all  the  regular  duties  attaching  to  the  posts  of  lieutenant  and  mas- 
ter, taking  by  turns  upon  themselves  the  working  of  the  ship,  in 
the  different  vessels ;  making  and  calculating  observations  for  deter- 
minlog  the  ship's  position,  going  through  all  possible  manoeuvres  and 
performing  the  duties  incident  to  the  management  of  ships  in  ac- 
tion, in  heavy  weather,  or  in  the  many  emergencies  which  arise 
requiring  superior  skill  in  seamanship.  They  were  engaged  in 
instructing  the  crews  in  gunnery,  in  intotry  and  sword-drill,  and  in 
drill  of  the  battery.  They  were  also  deUuled  for  actual  boat  service, 
and  for  the  transferring  of  howitzers  and  marines  from  ship  to  shore. 
During  the  kst  cruise  Meyer's  code  of  signals  was  used  by  the 
graduating  class  as  signal  officers,  in  communicating  from  vessel  to 
vessel  in  the  fleet,  and  instruction  was  also  given  in  the  Naval  Code 
of  signals,  and  in  Navigation  throughout  the  cruise  to  all  cadets  on 
board.  In  addition  to  these  cruises  the  yacht  America,  in  charge 
of  cadets  of  this  class,  as  commanding  officers,  has  been  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  despatch-boat  duty,  and  also  special  '^  coast 
picket  duty  "  in  search  for  the  Tallahassee. 

The  experience  of  this  class — made  up  of  three  advanced  sections 
of  what  is  now  the  second  class  (the  graduating  class  of  1865,) 
would  seem  to  indicate,  that  under  a  system  of  appointment  that 
should  admit  from  the  start  only  those  who  had  maturity  of  mind 
and  requisite  scholarship,  the  professional  studies  of  the  Academy 
might  be  completed  in  three  years.  This  is  one  year  longer  than 
the  course  of  the  French  Naval  School  at  Brest,  the  entrance  ex- 
amination of  which  would  exclude  most  of  the  graduates  of  our 
Academy. 

m.    BsooioavDAnoKS. 

The  YisitoTS  close  their  report  with  the  following  suggestions,  as 
the  results  of  their  examinations  and  conferences,  in  reference  to  the 
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fiiriher  deyelopment  of  the  Naval  Academy  mud  ihe  eztenaiott  of 
nautical  education  generally,  for  the  coDetderation  ol  the  DqMurt- 
ment 

I.  Until  the  pnpils  of  the  Naval  Academy  have  gone  through  the 
theoretical  and  practical  coarse  of  instruction  provided  in  tins  in- 
•titution  expressly  to  qualify  them  to  act  as  Midshipmen,  the  Vis- 
itors recommend  that  they  be  des^^nated  as  Jiaw(d  CadeU — singly 
candidates  for  the  lowest  official  rank  in  the  Navy — and  that  no  ca- 
det be  rated  as  midshipman,  no  matter  how  w^l  up  he  may  be  in 
his  studies,  until  he  has  had  at  least  eighteen  months  of  professional 
practice  afloat,  towards  which  time  the  actual  time  at  sea  of  each 
experimental  cruise  shall  be  credited. 

II.  As  the  most  direct  blow  to  the  hindrances  which  practically 
exclude  a  large  portion  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  no  matter  how 
strong  may  be  their  predilection  or  great  their  acquired  fitness  for 
the  naval  service,  from  even  a  chance  of  being  admitted  to  this  na- 
tional school ; — as  the  most  effectual  preventive  of  the  disappoint- 
ments now  experienced  by  individuals  and  fomilies  in  the  fiiilure  of 
many  appointees  to  pass  the  entrance  examination,  or  to  meet  even 
the  low  requirements  of  the  first  year's  course ; — as  the  only  effect- 
ual way  of  ridding  the  institution  of  the  low  average  ability  and  at- 
tainments which  oharacteriie  the  lower  sections  of  every  chiss,  and 
of  bringing  up  the  talent  and  scholarship  and  conduct  of  the  whole 
corps  to  the  average  of  the  first  two  sections ; — as  a  sore  guaranty 
against  the  early  resignation  of  officers  educated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense for  a  life  service  in  the  Navy,  and  of  a  progressive  and  honor- 
able career  as  long  as  life  and  health  last ; — as  a  powerful  attraction 
to  draw  to  this  department  of  the  public  service  a  fair  share  of  the 
best  talent  and  loftiest  ambition  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  as 
a  stimulus  to  their  best  efforts  for  self  and  school  improvement  for 
this  purpose — ^tiie  Visitors  recommend  the  immediate  abandonment 
of  the  custom  of  selecting  candidates  for  admission  by  individual 
patronage,  in  consideration  of  neighborhood,  relationship,  or  party 
connection,  or  the  better  motives  of  the  poverty  or  the  public  ser- 
vice of  parents,  and  that  all  appointments  be  hereafter  made  in  con- 
sideration of  the  personal  merit  of  the  applicant,  ascertained  by  a 
public  competitive  examination,  conducted  before  an  impartial  tri- 
bunal, constituted  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  Admission,  sought 
and  obtained  in  this  way,  will  be  honorable  to  the  successful  candi- 
dates, a  source  of  pride  to  the  neighborhood  and  State  from  which 
they  come,  a  reward  to  the  teachers  who  have  prepared  them,  and 
a  stimulus  to  the  industry  and  good  conduct  of  their  comrades  Rt 
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kome.  The  cUsees  of  the  Academy,  re{4enished  ereiy  year  by  new 
lecmiis,  all  of  whom  have  sought  the  service  from  personal  choice 
and  won  Uieir  place  by  personal  merit  founded  on  natural  aptitude 
and  rigor  of  mind  and  acquired  knowledge,  and  who  regard  the 
diligent  improvement  of  these  opportunities  of  professional  study 
and  practice  as  the  true  road  to  honorable  promotion  hereafter,  to 
be  gained  by  forther  industry  and  devotion — will  at  once  have  an 
average  ability  and  scholarship  equal  to  that  now  attained  by  only 
five  or  six  out  of  every  one  hundred,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  of  disciplinci  the  "  dead  weights,"  the  reexaminations,  and  the 
fialnres  from  inability,  distaste,  or  want  of  preparatory  knowledgey 
will  forever  disappear  from  the  records  of  the  Academy. 

These  su^estions  have  not  the  merit  of  originality  nor  the  ob- 
jections of  novelty.  The  principle  recommended  has  stood  the 
test  of  seventy  years*  trial  in  France  in  naval  and  similar  public 
Bohoola,  and  is  now  in  successful  operation  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
most  of  the  military  schools  of  Europe.  It  has  been  again  and 
again  urged  by  thoughtful  friends  of  this  institution  and  of  our 
other  national  school  at  West  Point,  as  the  most  effectual  remedy 
for  the  evils  complained  o£  The  Academic  Board  of  this  Academy, 
in  answer  to  a  request  from  a  committee  in  1858  for  its  opinion  on 
this  point,  replied: — ''The  Academic  Board  has  long  been  of  the 
opinion  l^at  the  present  system  of  appointing  midshipmen  without 
care  in  Uieir  selection,  was  undermining  the  very  existence  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  records  of  the  Academy  show  that  scarcely  more 
than  one-fourth  of  those  admitted  graduate.  The  fault  lies  with 
the  appointing  power,  which  has  not  kept  the  institution  supplied 
with  the  proper  material,  and  the  Board  has  been  powerless  in  ap- 
plying a  remedy.  It  has  done  all  in  its  power  by  recommending  a 
higher  standard  of  proficiency."  The  Visitors  for  1862,  in  the  Re- 
port of  their  examinations,  remark : — ''After  a  careful  examination 
of  the  subject,  the  Board  has  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
seleetion  of  candidates  has  not  been  made  with  sufficient  reference 
to  the  wants  of  the  public  service,  but  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  ifigarded  as  a  portion  of  the  patronage  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress making  the  nominations.  The  evil  does  not  stop  here ;  for  in 
many  cases,  after  they  have  been  appointed  without  regard  to  tal- 
ents or  fitness,  and  have  obtained  admission  to  the  institution,  and 
subsequently  have  been  found  inci^ble  to  pursue  the  studies  of  the 
class  to  which  they  belong,  the  influence  of  the  same  member  of 
Congress  originally  nominating  them  is  successfully  used  to  con- 
tinue them  at  the  institution,  in  obtaining  authority  for  them  to  re- 
commence their  studies  by  joining  a  lower  class ;  thus  retaining 
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those  wanting  in  talents  and  fitness,  to  the  exclnsion  of  others  of 
suitable  qualifications  that  might  be  presented.  An  institution  like 
this,  in  which  the  students  are  educated  and  supported  by  the  gor- 
emment,  ought  to  have  them  selected  from  the  highest  and  most 
promising  youths  of  the  country."* 

The  same  general  principle,  selection  by  merit,  ascertained  by  the 
same  general  method,  competitive  examination,  conducted  on  such 
conditions  as  Congress  shall  authorize  or  prescribe,  has  been  recom- 
mended for  appointments  to  the  kindred  national  institution — ^the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point — with  the  view  of  removing  the 
same  hindrances  and  remedying  the  same  defects  in  the  practical 
working  of  that  school.  That  eminent  military  teacher  and  admin- 
istrator. General  Thayer,  under  whom  the  Academy,  notwithstand- 
ing many  hindrances  and  defects,  attained  its  highest  development, 
recommended  the  adoption  of  this  principle  at  the  outset  of  his  ad- 
ministration, after  having  seen  its  successful  operation  in  the  mili- 
tary schools  of  France ;  and  he  has  recently,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
fifty  years,  all  of  them  spent  in  actual  experience  or  observation  of 
the  practical  results  of  a  difierent  principle,  renewed  the  recom- 
mendation in  a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  has, 
within  the  present  year,  declared  his  belief  that  the  adoption  at  the 
start,  and  the  continuous  recognition  of  this  principle,  the  selection 
of  candidates  for  admission  on  the  ground  of  personal  merit  and 
aptitude  for  the  special  purposes  of  the  institution,  in  appointments 
to  the  Military  Academy,  would  have  more  than  doubled  its  useful- 
ness, would  have  avoided  most  of  the  difficulties  of  administration 
which  it  has  encountered,  would  have  prevented  the  popular  preju- 
dices which  demagogues  and  disappointed  parents  and  Congress- 
men have  fostered,  and  would  have  gained  for  it  a  larger  measure  of 
the  popular  favor. 

The  Visitors  of  the  Military  Academy  for  1863,  in  their  Report 

*  Ao  Mriy  fU«od  of  thii  imtitation,on  towninf  tbt  fket  itatod  In  the  mom  Report  of  1808,  ft«m 
which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  **  thai  in  the  eoane  of  aiz  yean  one  hundred  and  twenty-foor 
■todentt  were  tarned  back  to  partoe  a  Moond  time  portion*  of  the  aeademie  eourte,**  and  of  thii 
Bamber  only  aiz  pawed  the  final  examinatioo,  (thereby  eoatinf  the  country  over  9300,000  {#  pay, 
Mlariei,  and  equipment,  for  abcolntely  nothinf ,  and  at  the  laaie  time  depridng  the  naTal  lerrice  of 
an  equal  number  of  competent  young  officen,)  writes  to  a  member  of  this  Board  a*  follows:--"  I 
havo  had  the  enriotity  to  qoertion  fifty  middies,  as  I  happened  to  meet  with  Ihem,  without  teleo- 
tioo,  and  representing  different  classes  in  the  institotioo  and  diflRirent  States,  as  to  the  eircomstaneea 
of  their  appointment— and  of  these  fifty,  forty  were  the  near  relations  or  sons  of  political  friends  of 
tlie  parties  making  the  nominations,  and  five  were  the  sons  of  persons  in  ofllcial  stations  at  Wadn 
i^too,  attlKMigh  appointed  '  at  large,*  leaving  but  five  for  selection  ftom  otiier  sources.  In  several 
eases  tlie  answers  were  significant—*  My  father  liad  to  bleed  fteely  for  my  appointment.*  *  My 
biolber  worked  hard  for  his  eleetion.'  'I  had  the  promise  of  a  eadetship  at  West  Point,  bat  as 
thera  was  no  vacancy  that  year,  I  got  an  appointment  here.*    *  I  am  an  exchange.    Senator 

got  an  appointment  for  Mr.  C.*s  nephew,  and  Mr.  C.  nominnted  Senator ftiend*s  son  for  tht 

plMO.*  "— fJU.  tfJm$r,  Jemrnml  qf  Eiuc^in.} 
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to  the  Secretary  of  War,  go  into  an  extended  discnssion  of  the  ad 
?mntages  and  objections  to  this  principle  and  mode  of  making  ap- 
pointments. To  this  document  reference  is  made  as  embodying  the 
eonvicticns  of  this  Board  as  to  the  probable  working  of  the  same 
principk  in  admissions  to  the  Naval  Academy. 

IIL  In  connection  with  a  change  in  the  mode  of  appointment, 
the  Visitors  would  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Department 
a  revision  of  the  conditions  as  to  the  age,  bodily  vigor,  and  general 
knowledge  of  candidates.  The  old  sy tem  of  training  naval  offlcersi 
by  placing  boys  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  or  foarteen  years  on  ship- 
board in  the  daily  and  constant  practice  of  the  routine  of  the  ship, 
when  accompanied  with  the  parental  oversight  of  the  captain  as  to 
conduct,  and  with  regular  and  progressive  instruction  in  the  science 
and  art  of  his  profession,  on  ship  and  shore,  by  the  teacher  of  math- 
ematics and  navigation — ^has  produced  many  capable  commanders, 
out  of  the  larger  number  who  have  been  ruined  for  the  want  of 
proper  supervision  and  instruction,  or  grown  up  into  men  of  mere 
routine.  Some  of  the  brightest  names  in  the  records  of  our  own  and 
of  the  Bnglish  naval  service  had  no  other  education  or  training  than 
this.  But  these  are  the  exceptions,  and  their  success  was  as  much 
due  to  opportunity  and  original  genius,  as  to  their  early  and  con- 
tinuous  ship  experience.  That  system  of  training  officers  is,  how- 
ever, everywhere  abandoned,  and  the  present  aim  of  every  naval 
power  in  the  world  is  to  seek  out  young  men  having  a  fondness  for 
sea-life,  with  a  generous  ambition  for  naval  distinction,  with  an  apt- 
itude for  the  sciences  which  qualify  and  adorn  the  naval  officer,  with 
vigor  of  body  to  bear  the  inevitable  exposures  of  the  service,  and 
with  a  large  amount  of  general  knowledge,  and  then  subject  them 
to  a  special  course  of  professional  study  and  practice  in  a  naval  school 
For  every  stage  of  promotion,  additional  knowledge  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional experience,  tested  by  successive  rigid  examinations,  are 
required.  The  experience  of  this  class  of  schools  indicates  that 
those  original  qualities  and  acquired  qualifications  deemed  indispens- 
able in  candidates  for  the  proper  mastery  of  a  thorough  course  of  na- 
val instruction,  can  not  often  be  found  in  young  men  under  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

IV.  With  an  advance  in  the  average  age,  maturity  of  mind,  and 
preparatory  attainments  of  the  cadets  on  admission,  the  Visitors 
believe  a  revision  and  readjustment  of  the  subjects  and  course  of 
instruction  can  be  advantageously  made,  which  in  connection  with 
the  new  schools  of  naval  construction,  and  of  marine  engineering, 
would  greatly  extend  the  range,  depth,  and  practical  value  of  the 
education  of  the  naval  officer,  without  prolonging  the  time  now 
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devoted  to  its  acqoiaitioiL  If  the  Academj  oan  be  relieved  of 
the  large  amount  of  merely  elementarj  general  edaci^ion  which  ev- 
ery graduate  of  the  common  schools  of  the  country  ought  to  have 
received,  and  which  in  a  few  years  every  ai4>irant  to  the  privileges 
of  this  school  would  contrive  to  get,  if  the  law  made  its  acquisition 
necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  a  competitive  examination — then  the 
whole  general  scientific  course  could  be  mastered  in  two  years, 
with  a  large  amount  of  military  and  naval  tactics,  as  well  as  of 
practical  seamanship  in  the  two  summer  cruises.  At  this  point 
the  Visitors  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Department  the 
establishment  of  the  following  departments,  or  schools,  in  each  of 
which  the  course  of  instruction  shall  be  Hbut  more  comprehensive 
and  thorough  than  is  now  practicable  where  the  branches  constitute 
parts  of  a  single  course : — 

First. — Of  Navigation  and  Seamanship. 

Second, — Of  Naval  Ordnance  and  Practical  Gunnery. 

Third. — ^Of  Hydrography,  Marine  Surveying,  Astronomical  Ob- 
servations, Construction  of  Charts,  &o. 

Fourth. — Of  Drawing,  Naval  Designs,  Construction  of  Ships, 
Naval  Machinery,  Docks,  &c 

Fifth. — Of  Steam  and  Marine  Engineering; 

Sixth. — Of  Naval  History  and  Strategy,  International  Law-^ 
especially  of  belligerents  and  neutrals — and  the  Law  of  the  Sea, 
Consular  Duties,  <fec. 

Sevmth. — Of  Modem  Languages. 

Into  each  of  these  schools  let  the  cadets  be  drafted,  the  choice 
to  be  determined  by  their  own  predilection  or  comparative  fitness, 
at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  and  after  completing  such  number 
of  these  courses,  not  less  than  four,  as  may  be  prescribed,  let  them 
have  the  privilege  of  an  examination. 

Each  of  these  departments  or  schools  might  be  opened  to  a  eer* 
tain  number  of  candidates,  on  competitive  examination,  from  each 
State— no  matter  where  they  may  have  received  their  education — ^and 
permission  might  be  given  to  officers  of  any  rank  to  review  and  ex- 
tend their  knowledge  of  either  of  these  departments  with  the  more 
advanced  text-books  and  means  of  instruction.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  service  will  secure  the  highest  development  of  any  special 
q>titude,  preparation,  or  experience — ^and  will  more  firequently  get 
•♦the  right  man  in  the  right  place." 

The  importance  of  these  great  departments  of  the  naval  service,  and 
of  special  preparation  for  them,  is  fuUy  appreciated  by  the  Aeadenuo 
Board,  but  any  attempt  to  give  this  preparation  to  all  the  members 
of  the  present  classes,  with  such  unequal  and  deficient  preparatory 
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bowledge  and  with  aach  direrse  iqiiitodes  for  particular  branches, 
vQoId  be  fatile.  The  attempt  to  teach  aa  much  aa  is  now  done» 
under  the  circomataDces,  only  prodacea  confused  and  unsatisfactory 
results  with  a  large  portion  of  the  class.  The  remedy  for  this  state 
of  things  seems  to  the  Yiutors  to  be  in : — 

1.  More  thorough  preparation,  higher  average  ability,  and  great- 
er maturity  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  cadets. 

2.  A  thoioagh  scientific  course  up  to  a  certain  point,  for  all  the 
cadets,  to  occupy  two  years. 

3.  The  requiring  of  linguistic  training  (in  one  or  more  modern 
languages,)  only  of  those  who  show  some  aptitude  or  previous  prep- 
aration for  the  same. 

4.  An  option  of  two  or  three  of  the  above  courses,  and  a  tho- 
rough proficiency  in  those  selected  before  being  permitted  to  pass  as 
midshipman. 

5.  And  finally  continuation  of  study  as  well  as  of  practice  after 
graduation  in  the  directions  for  which  there  is  a  demonstrated  fit- 
ness and  ability. 

y.  The  Visitors  deem  it  desirable  to  concentrate  in  and  around 
the  Naval  Academy  the  laigest  amount  and  the  highest  quality  of 
teaching  ability,  naval  experience,  and  the  apparatus  and  opportuni* 
ties  of  practice  of  every  kind  connected  with  the  naval  service. 
But  they  would  also  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Departs 
ment  the  encouragement  of  Naval  Institutes,  or  temporary  courses 
of  instruction,  at  suitable  seasons  of  the  year,  in  some  of  the  great 
departments  of  naval  education  specified  in  the  foregoing  classifica- 
tion— ^for  the  benefit  of  officers  on  furlough,  or  connected  with  the 
National  Dockyards  and  Depositories,  icspecially  those  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  large  collegiate  institutions,  on  the  request  of  a  certain 
number  of  such  officers.  Private  naval  architects  and  shipmasters 
might  also  be  invited  to  attend  these  Institutes.  Something  of 
this  kind  should  be  provided,  especially  if  continued  study  and 
examination  is  required  by  law  and  regulation  at  every  stage  of 
promotion  in  the  naval  service. 

YI.  The  absence  of  elementary  naval  schools  and  of  any  r^^ular 
instruction  in  navigation,  the  want  of  nationality  and  the  low  con- 
dition of  the  seaman-class  generally,  prevents  any  considerable 
demonstration  or  recognition  of  that  nautical  taste  and  aptitude  for 
sea-life  in  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  which  ought  to  be  the 
basil  of  all  special  nautical  training.  To  remedy  this  state  of 
things,  to  develope  and  cultivate,  where  it  exists,  a  desire  for  a 
maritime  career,  to  provide  at  once  a  supply  of  intelligent,  hardy, 
^d  well-trained  seamen,  mates,  and  masters,  for  the  national  as 
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well  as  for  the  commerciAl  marine,  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  the 
emergencies  of  a  sadden  or  a  great  war,  the  Visitors  recommend  the 
inanguration,  nnder  the  auspices  of  the  Naval  Department,  of  a  sys- 
tem of  navigation  schools  and  naval  instraction,  in  addition  to  and  in 
connection  with  oar  present  system  of  naval  apprenticeship,  commen- 
sarate  with  the  demands  of  the  service,  the  country,  and  the  acre. 
As  the  basis  of  this  system,  they  recommend  the  immediate  oflTer 
of  pecuniary  aid  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  class  of  navi- 
gation schools  in  all  the  l^rge  seaports  of  the  country,  subject  to 
thorough  national  inspection  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  and  effi- 
ciency. They  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  consider  here  the  organ- 
ization, management,  and  instruction  of  this  class  of  schools,  far- 
ther than  to  present  the  outline  of  a  system. 

1.  The  schools  which  they  contemplate,  are  not  to  be  government 
schools — although  they  will  be  aided  and  inspected  by  the  Naval 
Department  Their  original  establishment,  buildings,  material,  equip- 
ment, and  immediate  management  will  belong  to  the  local  Board 
of  Trade  or  Commerce  representing  the  shipping  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located.  Through 
such  Board,  the  State  or  municipal  authorities,  or  individuals,  can 
extend  pecuniary  aid  for  the  original  outfit  or  annual  support 

2.  The  objects  aimed  at  in  the  internal  constitution  of  the  schools 
and  classes,  will  be  thorough  instruction  in  navigation,  seamanship, 
and  kindred  branches  through : — First — Evening  classes  for  adults, 
(seamen,  mates,  or  masters,)  who  can  not  attend  regularly  on  account 
of  absence  from  port  or  engagements  by  day,  in  which  the  instruc- 
tion will  necessarily  be  elementary  and  fragmentary ;  Second — A 
junior  department  or  division,  in  which  instruction  in  arithmetic, 
drawing,  commercial  geography,  and  statistics,  will  be  given,  as  well 
as  in  navigation,  the  use  of  instruments,  calculation  of  observations, 
keeping  a  log-book,  journal,  &c ;  Third — ^A  senior  department,  in 
which  a  thorough  course  of  mathematics,  navigation,  nautical  astron- 
omy, steam  and  steam  navigation,  &c.,  will  be  given,  with  facilities 
for  acquiring  one  or  more  of  the  languages  of  the  nations  with 
which  we  have  large  commercial  dealings. 

8.  The  extension  of  any  government  aid  should  be  based  on  the 
condition  that  suitable  buildings  and  material  equipment  are  fur- 
nished and  kept  in  repair  and  working  order  by  the  local  Board,  or 
committee  of  the  same,  charged  with  the  immediate  management 
of  the  school ;  and  such  aid  shall  be  subject  tb  reduction  and  with- 
drai^  for  the  succeeding  year  on  the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment inspectors.  For  the  first  year  the  only  condition  should 
be  the  actual  payment,  from  other  sources,  of  an  equal  amount  for 
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the  anniud  expense  of  the  school,  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  local 
Board.  For  the  seoond  and  subsequeot  jears,  the  sam  paid  by  the 
gOTemment  shall  be  impropriated  in  portions;  I%r$t — a  specific 
som  to  the  principal  teacher  and  assistants  according  to  the  grade  of 
certificated  qualification  each  may  hold ;  Second — a  specific  sum  to 
the  managers  of  each  school  for  the  annual  expense  of  the  same, 
according  the  average  daily  or  evening  attendance  of  the  whole 
number  enrolled  in  each  class  or  division  for  a  specified  period  of 
time  in  each  year ;  Third — a  specific  sum  to  the  managers  of  each 
school  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  who  shall  complete  certain 
q>ecified  courses  of  study  to  the  satisfiiction  of  the  inspectors  upon 
examination  by  them ;  Fourth — a  specified  sum  in  prizes,  in  the 
form  of  chronometers,  sextants,  text-books  in  navigation,  d^c,  to 
be  competed  for  by  all  the  pupils  of  each  division  of  a  school ;  Fifth 
— a  specified  sum  in  «d  of  such  professional  experience  as  can  be  se- 
cured for  the  younger  members  of  the  school,  as  is  now  given  to  na- 
val apprentices.  All  payments  by  the  government  should  be  so  made 
as  to  secure  and  reward  the  services  of  able  and  fiuthful  teachers,  the 
regular,  punctual,  and  prolonged  attendance  of  pupils  to  the  comple- 
tion of  each  course  which  they  enter,  and  the  liberal  cooperation 
of  the  local  municipal  authorities  and  the  commercial  and  shipping 
portions  of  the  community  in  which  the  school  is  located.  Without 
such  cooperation  the  whole  plan  will  fiuL  The  school  need  not  be 
fine— but  let  the  instruction  be  good,  practical,  and  cheap,  and  its 
possessor  be  sure  of  a  lucrative  employment,  and  then  there  will  be 
a  demand  for  it 

And  why  should  not  the  national  government  enter  upon  this  or 
a  better  devised  system  of  training  its  own  seamen,  and  advancing 
its  naval  and  commercial  interests  f  All  maritime  nations,  either 
directly  and  exclusively  by  the  central  government,  or  through  local 
boards  of  trade  and  commerce,  have  aimed  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  dtixens  engaged  in  commerce  and  navigation,  by  pro- 
viding not  only  for  the  erection  of  light  houses,  buoys,  and  other 
material  safeguards,  but  also  by  an  adequate  supply  of  competent 
pilots  and  mariners,  duly  trained  and  commissioned.  Our  own 
government  has  recognized  its  duty  in  all  these  respects,  and  in  the 
recent  enormous  expansion  and  peculiar  risks  of  the  steam-marine, 
has  established  a  system  of  inspection  which  is  intended  to  reach 
every  engine  used  for  the  propulsion  of  every  vessel  of  any  class  in 
all  waters  subject  to  national  law.  Surely  the  same  policy  which 
permits  and  justifies  this  interference  of  Uie  national  arm  and  the 
application  of  the  national  resources  to  build  light-houses,  erect 
buoys^   register  the  names,  tonnage,   and  ownership  of  ve^ek; 
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vhteh  commissions  pilots,  inspects  steam-boilers,  sarveys  harbors, 
makes  observations  of  the  stscrs,  the  currents  of  the  ocean  and^he 
prevalent  directions  of  the  winds  in  different  seasons  and  latitades ; 
constmcts  and  circulates  maps  and  charts,  and  does  all  these  things 
for  the  protection  of  commerce  and  for  the  nse  of  the  navy,  will, 
in  behalf  of  the  same  great  interests,  when  satisfied  that  they  are 
jeopardized  by  present  neglect,  see  and  be  assured  that  the  masters, 
mates,  and  seamen,  who  have  all  the  precious  Hves  and  enormous 
properties  embarked  in  commerce  in  then:  keeping,  are  properly 
trained  in  the  science  and  art  of  navigation. 

The  liberal  educational  policy  of  the  national  government  which 
has  set  apart  over  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  the  national  do- 
main for  educational  purposes,  which  if  the  right  of  inspection  in- 
to its  application  had  been  asserted  and  exercised,  would  have 
amounted  ere  this  time  to  a  permanent  fund  of  over  five  hundred 
millions  of  dollars — and  which  has  more  recently  appropriated  over 
six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  public  land  for  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  and  scientific  schools ; — the  similar  policy  of  the  State 
governments,  that  holds  all  property  subject  to  taxation  for  the 
support  of  schools,  and  that  authorizes  the  most  munificent  appro- 
priations for  free  public  schools  in  all  of  the  large  cities,  which  are 
also  the  great  seaports  of  the  country — all  justify  the  belief  that  a 
system  of  education  for  this  large  class  of  the  community,  once 
&irly  entered  upon  by  the  national  government,  will  be  cheerfully 
and  liberally  responded  to  and  sustained. 

In  England  the  same  necessity  which  exists  in  this  country — ^the 
reluctance  of  young  people  in  good  circumstances,  to  enter  the  mar- 
itime service — the  low  state  of  the  professional  as  well  as  general 
education  of  her  seaman-class — the  enormous  amount  of  property 
and  the  large  number  of  lives  directly  interested  in  commerce  and 
navigation — ^the  reliance  for  properly  manning  the  national  vessels  in 
the  sudden  emergency  of  war,  on  the  commercial  marine— the  rep- 
resentative character  which  mariners  bear,  of  the  religion,  manners, 
and  civilization  generally  of  the  country,  to  all  nations  which  they 
visit— the  desire  for  the  elevation  of  this  large  class  of  the  popula- 
tion in  intelligence,  morality,  and  physical  well-being,  for  its  own 
sake  as  well  as  for  the  happiness,  safety,  and  glory  of  the  whole 
country — ^has  prompted  the  government  to  organize  a  system  of 
nautical  education,  not  only  for  ofiicers,  gunners,  architects,  ship- 
wrights, engineers,  seamen,  and  bojrs  employed  directly  in  the  na- 
tional service,  but  for  the  masters,  mates,  sailors,  and  boys  in  her  large 
oommercial  marine.  Prior  to  1 853,  the  whole  reliance  of  that  cou»*- 
iry  for  the  professional  education  of  masters  and  mates  was  their  reg- 
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utntion  after  an  ezammation  in  tlie  mere  meehamcal  knowledge  of 
navigation  and  seamanship.  To  obUun  this  knowledge,  reliance  was 
placed  on  the  economic  law  of  snpplj  and  demand,  and  in  this  case 
as  in  others  of  an  intellectnal  and  moral  natore,  the  least  demand 
was  made  by  those  in  the  greatest  want  Ooly  here  and 
there,  in  the  great  sei^rt  towns,  individnals  poorly  qualified  in 
most  instances,  opened  schools  and  classes  of  navigation,  in  which 
instmction  of  the  most  elementary  and  mechanical  character  was 
given  without  system,  to  a  very  smdl  number,  and  without  super- 
vision or  responsibility.  In  1853,  after  the  great  International  Ex- 
hibition had  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  France  and  other  con- 
tinental nations,  in  the  scientific  as  well  as  artistic  training  of  their 
industrial  clasises,  the  English  Government  constituted  a  Depart- 
ment of  Art  and  Science  to  administer  a  lai^  impropriation  (amount- 
ing annually  to  nearly  a  half-million  of  dollars)  so  as  to  extend  en- 
couragement to  local  institutions  of  practical  science  scattered  in 
all  the  principal  centers  of  populaUon,  and  acting  in  every  depart- 
ment of  industry,  aH  subject  to  the  visits  of  government  inspectors. 
To  this  Department  of  Science  and  Art  was  assigned  the  extension 
of  pecuniary  encouragement  to,  and  the  inspection  of  a  class  of 
schools  which  had  been  instituted  by  the  Mercantile  Marine  De- 
partment of  the  (governmental)  Board  of  Trade,  in  connection 
witii  local  boards  of  commerce  and  trade,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nav- 
igation interests  of  the  country.  These  schools  in  1863  had  in- 
creased to  eighteen— each  in  an  important  seaport — each  under  the 
management  of  a  local  conmiittee— each  having  a  fair  attendance 
of  boys,  seamen,  mates,  and  masters,  who  all  paid  small  fees.  The 
system  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  continues  to  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  government  and  of  the  large  commercial  houses. 

Nor  is  this  system  of  governmental  idd  and  inspection  of  marine 
and  navigation  schools,  confined  to  England.  In  all  the  continent 
tal  states  in  which  the  commerce  is  laige  enough  to  require  the  aid 
of  government  in  any  form  for  its  protection,  as  well  as  for  the  in« 
direct  advantage  of  the  navy,  this  class  of  schools  exists — and  in 
some  the  national  policy  in  this  respect  is  most  comprehensive 
and  thorough.  In  France,  the  goyemment  in  its  gigantic  efforts 
within  Uie  last  twenty-five  years  to  establish  a  navy  which  in  the 
number,  design,  construction,  and  armament  of  its  vessels,  in  the 
scientific  and  profesMonal  knowledge  of  the  officers,  and  the  practi- 
cal intelligence  of  her  seaman,  should  be  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
nation — ^has  included  the  whole  commercial  marine  in  its  operations. 
Encouragement  is  given  to  private  shipyards,  architects,  and  found* 
eriea :  and  the  system  of  maritime  ^inscription  ^  or  enrollment  is 
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80  thorongli  tliat  there  is  not  a  master  nor  an  engineer  in  the  com* 
mercial  service  who  has  not  served  at  least  two  years  in  the  nation* 
al  dockyards,  founderies,  or  ships,  and  enjoyed  opportunities  of 
professional  study,  as  well  as  practice,  of  the  most  scientific  charac- 
ter. 

VIL  To  give  unity,  stability,  thoroughness,  and  general  eflBciency 
to  the  inspection  and  operations  of  the  krge  system  of  naval  education 
contemplated  in  the  foregoing  suggestions,  the  Visitors  recommend 
the  appointment  of  a  Council  or  Board  of  Naval  Education,  in 
the  constitution  of  which  the  great  features  of  such  a  system 
should  be  represented,  viz.: — (1.)  Experience  and  success  in  naval 
command.  (2.)  Experience  in  large  commercial  and  maritime 
affairs.  (3.)  Success  in  naval  construction.  (4.)  Success  in  the 
instruction  and  discipline  of  educational  institutions.  (5.)  A  new 
infusion  every  year  of  the  popular  element,  by  the  appointment  from 
year  to  year  of  one  or  more  public-spirited  citizens  from  different 
sections  of  the  country  to  attend  the  local  examinations  of  appli- 
cants for  admission,  and  the  annual  examinations  of  the  several 
institutions. 

To  this  Board  should  be  assigned  the  duty  of  (1.)  Frequent  per- 
sonal inspection  and  examination  at  other  than  stated  periods.  (2.) 
The  thorough  examination  by  themselves,  and  in  connection  with 
the  professors,  of  the  several  classes  in  their  daily  recitations.  (9.) 
The  examination  by  themselves,  or  by  competent  experts,  of  all  can- 
didates for  admission,  of  which  as  far  as  practicable,  the  written 
answers  of  the  candidates  should  be  preserved,  and  a  written  report 
in  detail  should  be  filed  away  for  reference. 

The  language  used  in  the  law  under  which  the  present  Board  of 
Visitors  are  appointed — "  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  examina- 
tion of  the  several  classes  " — ^if  taken  literally,  would  certainly  justify 
the  practice  adopted  by  this,  and  as  far  as  they  can  learn,  by  previous 
Boards.  At  all  events,  the  constitution  of  this  and  previous  Boards, 
composed  as  it  is  of  members  a  majority  of  whom  have  had  no  ex- 
perience in  school  examinations — who  have  had  no  acquaintance 
with  this  institution  before  their  present  appointment — and  who  are 
together  for  but  a  short  period  of  time,  is  very  inadequate  for  any 
purpose  of  thorough  personal  examination.  They  must  be  satisfied 
in  the  main  to  receive  statements  on  trust,  and  to  receive  and 
communicate  only  general  impressions.  All  the  duties  devolving 
upon  the  Board  of  Visitors  as  at  present  organized,  could  be  far 
more  efficiently  and  successfully  performed  in  connection  with  the 
other  duties  of  the  Council  of  Naval  Education,  here  suggested. 

Vm  With  a  programme  of  studies  so  eitensive  as  that  now  laid 
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down  or  as  herein  proposed,  in  which  each  study  is,  or  should  be  ar- 
Tmged  with  reference  to  what  has  gone  before,  as  well  as  to  what  ia 
to  follow,  the  professor  of  each  department  and  the  teacher  of  each 
branch  and  section,  shonld  be  kept  closely  to  his  portion,  each  cadet 
shonld  master  thoroughly  every  step  in  the  succession,  no  professor 
shonld  encroach  upon  the  time  of  another,  no  teacher  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  his  pupils  indifferently  prepared  into  the  succeeding 
section  or  branch.  Even  if  no  change  be  made  in  the  present  pro- 
gramme this  course  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  school,  and  to 
secure  this  an  Inspector  of  Studies  should  be  appointed,  who  should 
report  frequently  to  the  Academic  Board  all  and  every  infraction  of 
the  programme,  so  that  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  the  cause  of 
failure  be  in  the  programme,  or  the  class,  or  the  teacher ;  and  the 
remedy  at  once  applied.  Both  the  special  and  general  duties  of 
the  Commandant  preclude  the  constant  and  minute  inspection  refer- 
red to,  and  to  the  professor  of  no  one  department  can  these  duties  be 
properly  assigned.  While  there  is  a  superior  executive  officer  who 
has  in  charge  the  external  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Academy,  there  is  no  corresponding  officer,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Visitors  there  should  be,  to  preside  over  the  vital  matters  of  in- 
atmction  and  training. 

IX.  The  appointment  of  professors  and  assistants  is  a  subject 
from  its  importance  at  all  times,  and  from  its  immediate  bearing 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  school,  deserving  of  mature  consideration. 
The   efficiency  and  thoroughness  of  instruction,  the  spirit  of  dili- 
gent study  and  the  enthusiastic  love  of  it  among  the  midshipmen^ 
depend  to  a  great  degree,  upon  the  fitness  of  the  instructor  for 
his  post  and  the  method  and  manner  of  teaching  which  he  employs. 
Though  there  may  be  some  reason  for  limiting  their  appointment 
to  the  graduates  of  the  Academy,  yet  the  present  course  of  instruction 
has  by  no  means  in  view  the  training  of  future  teachers,  nor  has  it 
jet  reached  its  full  development.    The  success  and  advancement 
of  the  institution  would  seem  to  require  the  employment  of  the 
best  edacational  talent,  and  none  other,  to  be  obtained  wherever  it 
can   be  found.     Whenever  any  vacancy  is  to  be  filled,  or  new  ap- 
pointments to  be  made,  the  Visitors  recommend  that  due  notice  of 
the  aame  be  given,  and  that  the  credentials  of  all  applicants  be  re- 
ferred to  a  competent  board,  and  the  applicants  themselves  whose 
credentials   are  satisfactory,  be  subjected  to  an  open,  competitive 
examination. 

X.  In  conclusion,  the  Visitors  recommend  that  greater  public- 
ity be   given    to  all  the  documents    which  set  forth  the  object 
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and  operations  of  the  Naval  Academy,  the  mode  and  conditions  of 
nominaUng  midshipmen,  the  name  of  the  person  re^>on8ible  for 
a  nomination,  the  requisitions  and  results  of  each  entrance  as  well 
as  of  all  annual  examinations,  with  specimens  of  the  questions  ask- 
ed and  answers  given,  so  far  as  the  same  were  written  or  printed. 
They  would  respectfully  urge  that  the  Official  Register  of  the 
Academy,  with  the  above  and  other  information  deemed  necessary 
by  the  Department,  be  sent  not  only  to  every  member  of  Congress, 
but  to  the  libraries  of  all  principal  High  Schools,  pnblic  and  private, 
and  all  institutions  where  candidates  are  prepared,  that  both  teach- 
ers and  pupils  may  know  what  the  Department  requires  as  prelimi- 
nary to  the  special  professional  training  provided  in  this  Academy 
for  any  branch  of  the  naval  service  of  the  country,  and  especially 
how  deplorably  deficient  a  large  proportion  of  the  candidates  are 
found  to  be,  on  only  a  moderately  strict  but  impartial  examination. 
To  this  Register  might  be  appended  the  officisJ  report  of  the  Bu- 
reau charged  with  its  supervision,  or  of  any  Board  of  Visitors,  or 
Special  Examiners,  appointed  by  the  Department 

With  the  best  permanent  accommodations  and  equipment  of  the 
Academy  that  can  be  made  at  Annapolis  or  elsewhere — with 
schools  or  courses  of  scientific  and  practical  instruction  for  every 
branch  of  the  service,  and  for  every  stage  of  promotion — with  a 
teaching  staff  so  numerous  and  so  diversified  as  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantage of  special  attainment  and  qualifications  to  each  branch  of 
study — with  entire  control  of  the  pupil's  time^ — with  hospital  ac- 
commodations and  medical  services  for  the  sick — with  chaplains  for 
religious  observances  and  the  moral  culture  of  all — vdth  regular  al- 
ternations of  physical  exercise  and  intellectual  labor,  and  the  stim- 
ulus of  an  honorable  distinction  before  and  after  graduation — the 
Visitors  think  it  not  unreasonable  to  expect  from  an  institution  so 
provided  for,  the  highest  results,  especially  as  the  government  haa 
it  in  its  power  to  select  for  admission,  without  regard  to  the  social 
or  political  status  of  parents,  from  among  the  entire  youth  of  the 
country,  those  who  are  best  fitted  by  their  physical  and  mental  en- 
dowment and  preliminary  education,  as  well  as  by  their  aptitude  for 
special  studies  and  predilection  for  the  naval  service,  for  which  those 
studies  are  a  preparation. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  MARSTON,  Commodore  U.  &  JTavy,  President 
James  A.  Hamilton,  New  York  G-  D.  A-  Parks,  lainois. 

John  Rodgbrs,  Commodore  U.  &  Navy.  0.  W.  Pickerino,  CapL  U,  3.  Navy. 
Charles  D.  RoBrNSOK,  Wisconsin,  John  W.  Harris,  Missouri 

Henry  Barnard^  ConnedicuL 
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Tms  Bni  making  appropriation  for  the  Military  Academy  being  under  consid- 
eration, Senator  Anthony,  of  R.  Island,  remarked  on  the  following  amendment : 

And  be  UJurther  enacted^  That  hereafter,  in  all  appointments  of  cadets  to  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Pointy  the  selections  for  such  appointments  in  the 
seFeral  districts  shall  be  made  from  the  candidates  according  to  their  respective 
merits  and  qualifications,  to  be  determined  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  War  shall  fh>m  time  to  time  prescribe. 

Thifl,  Mr.  President,  is  substantially  the  proposition  which  I  offered  at  the  last 
seasion ;  and  although  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  for  it  the  assent  of  the 
Senate,  mainly  fVom  an  apprehension  of  practical  difficulties  in  carrying  out  what 
is  admitted  to  be  a  desirable  reform  if  it  could  be  effected,  yet  the  general  ex* 
preesion  of  Senators  was  so  much  in  favor  of  the  principle,  and  I  have  been  so 
much  strengthened  In  my  views  on  the  rabject  by  subsequent  reflection  and  ex- 
amination, that  I  am  emboldened  to  renew  it 

I  differ  entirely  from  those  who  are  fond  of  disparaging  the  Military  Academy. 
It  has  been  of  incalculable  service  to  the  country ;  it  is  the  origin  and  the  con- 
stant supply  of  that  military  science  without  which  mere  courage  would  be 
constantly  foiled,  and  battles  would  be  but  Indian  fights  on  a  large  scale.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  Mexican  war,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  West  Point  shone 
with  conspicuous  luster,  it  is  safe  to  leave  the  vindication  of  the  Academy  to  the 
gallant  and  able  men  who  have  illustrated  the  annals  of  the  war  that  is  now 
raging.  Kor  have  its  indirect  advantages  been  less  marked  than  its  direct.  It 
has  kept  alive  a  military  spirit,  and  kept  up  a  good  standard  of  military  instruc- 
tion in  the  volunteer  militia.  It  furnished,  ftom  its  graduates  who  have  retired 
from  the  Army,  scores  of  men  who  rushed  to  the  head  of  our  new  levies,  who 
organized  and  instructed  them,  inspired  them  with  confidence,  and  led  them 
over  many  a  bloody  field  to  many  a  glorious  victory.  Large  numbers  of  our 
best  volunteer  officers  owe  their  instruction  indirectly  to  West  Point 

To  say  that  no  course  of  mih'tary  instruction  can  make  a  pupil  a  military  ge- 
nius, can  create  in  him  that  rare  quality  that  takes  in  at  a  glance,  ahnost  by  in- 
tuition, the  relative  strength  of  great  masses  opposed  to  each  other,  and  that 
power  of  combination  which  can  bring  an  inferior  force  alwa3r8  in  greater  num-i 
ber  upon  the  severed  portions  of  a  superior  force,  is  very  true.  To  discard  mil- 
itary education  on  that  account  would  be  like  shutting  up  the  schools  and  col- 
leges because  they  can  not  turn  out  Miltcms  and  Burkes  and  Websters.  Edu-> 
cation  does  not  create,  it  develops  and  enlarges  and  inspires  and  elevates.  It 
will  make  the  perfect  fiower,  the  majestic  tree,  firom  the  little  seed;  but  it  must 
have  the  seed.  And  what  I  desire  is  that  the  Academy  at  West  Point  should 
have  the  best  seed;  that  its  great  resources,  its  careful  culture,  its  scientific  ap- 
pliances, should  not  be  wasted  on  second-rate  material.  The  Academy  has 
never  had  a  fiiir  chance;  the  country  has  not  had  a  fair  chance;  the  boys  have 
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the  ootmtrj.  I  desire  that  the  Addemjr  shall  begin,  as  it  goes  on,  upon  fb& 
not  had  a  fiur  chance.  This  is  whak  I  want  them  all  to  have,  and  espedaUr 
competitiTe  principle.  As  all  its  standing,  all  its  honors,  are  won  by  competi- 
tioD,  so  should  the  original  right  to  compete  for  Ihem  be  won.  I  woold  gire 
all  the  youth  of  the  country  a  fiur  chance;  and,  more  desirable  than  that,  I 
would  give  the  country  a  fiur  chance  for  all  its  youth.  I  would  baye  the 
Academy  filled  up  by  those  young  men  who,  upon  examination  by  competent 
judges,  should  be  found  most  likely  to  render  the  best  service  to  the  country ; 
to  make  the  best  oflQcers;  whose  qualifications,  physical,  inteUectual,  and  moral,  * 
whose  tastes  and  habits,  should  seem  to  best  fit  them  for  military  life. 

But,  it  is  objected,  no  such  examhiation  would  be  infidlible.  Of  course  it 
would  not  be.  Ko  human  judgment  is  infidlible.  Our  deliberations  are  not  in- 
fallible;  but  therefore  shall  we  not  deliberate?  The  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  not  infidlible;  therefore  shall  we  abolish  the  court? 

A  Senator.    The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would  say  yes. 

Mr.  Akthont.  I  know  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Halk] 
would  say  "  Yes."  He  would  abolish  both  the  Academy  and  the  Court,  and  I 
can  well  suppose  that  the  policy  which  would  abolish  the  one  might  abolish  the 
other.  But  although  such  an  examination  would  not  be  infallible,  it  would,  if 
properly  organized  and  properly  conducted,  accomplish  much  toward  the  reform 
which  all  admit  to  be  desirable,  if  it  be  practicable.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that 
the  young  men  who  would  come  out  best  from  such  a  trial  would,  as  a  body, 
be  superior  to  those  who  are  selected  upon  mere  personal  preferences,  and  these 
preferences  generally  not  for  themselves,  but  for  their  parents;  not  for  their  own 
qualifications,  but  as  a  recognition  of  the  political  services  of  their  fitthers. 

But,  again,  it  was  objected  when  I  made  this  proposition  a  year  ago  that  it 
was  not  equal ;  because,  in  giving  to  any  given  place  of  examination,  some 
young  men  would  have  fVirther  to  travel  than  others  1  If  this  objection  had 
not  been  gravely  made  by  men  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  respect  I 
should  be  tempted  to  call  it  puerile.  A  boy  asks  the  privilege  of  going  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  place  of  examination,  and  is  told  that  he  can  not  have  it  be- 
cause another  boy  will  have  to  go  two  hundred  miles,  and  another  but  fifty,  and 
it  is  not  equal  t  The  fact  that  either  of  them  would  go  five  hundred  miles  on 
foot  for  the  opportunity  of  competition  is  not  taken  into  the  account  On  the 
same  principle  our  elections  are  not  equal,  for  one  man  must  travel  further  thaa 
another  to  reach  the  polls.  For  a  boy  who  can  not  obtain  the  means  to  travel 
from  his  home  to  the  place  of  examination — and  there  will  be  very  few  such  of 
those  who  would  be  likely  to  pass  high  in  the  examination — ^the  plan  proposed 
would  be  no  worse,  certainly,  than  the  present  system;  for  those  who  have  the 
means  the  difference  in  travel  is  too  small  an  item  to  enter  into  the  account 

No  plan  can  be  made  perfectly  equal.  Shall  we  therefore  refuse  to  make  a 
large  advance  toward  equality?  Certainly  the  system  which  invites  a  competi- 
tion from  all  who  are  in  a  condition  to  avail  themselves  of  it  is  more  equal  than 
that  which  excludes  all  competition.  But  although  equality  in  the  advantages 
of  the  Academy  is  very  desirable,  and  although  the  amendment  proposed  would 
bo  a  long  step  m  that  direction,  it  is  not  for  that  reason  that  I  urge  it  It  ia 
not  to  give  ail  the  young  men  an  equal  chance  for  the  Academy,  it  is  to  give 
the  Academ/  a  chance  for  the  best  young  men ;  and  although  even  under  this 
system  the  *>est  young  men  will  oflen  fail  of  success,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that 
many  more  of  them  will  enter  the  service  than  under  the  present  system. 
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Kor  win  the  advantages  of  this  competition  be  confined  to  thoee  wbo  reedi 
the  prize  for  which  so  many  will  straggle.  An  incalculable  although  an  inci- 
dental benefit  will  accrue  to  the  thousands  whose  youthful  hearts  will  be  stirred 
ej  au  hon(M«ble  ambition,  and  who  will  cultivate  their  minds  by  liberal  studies 
and  derdop  their  physical  power  by  manly  exercises  in  the  struggle  upon  which 
the  humblest  may  enter,  and  in  which  the  proudest  can  obtain  only  what  he 
(airly  earns.  Under  the  present  system  the  Academy  wastes  full  half  its 
strength  upon  boys  who  never  ought  to  be  admitted,  and  whose  natural  inca- 
pacity derives  but  little  benefit  fit)m  the  partial  training  that  they  receive  there. 
Under  the  system  proposed,  the  Academy  would  exert  its  influence  upon  thou- 
sands of  the  brightest  and  most  aspiring  boys  all  over  the  country,  stimulating 
them  to  the  pursuit  of  such  studies  and  to  the  formation  of  such  habits  as,  if 
they  fi&a  to  carry  them  to  West  Point,  will  help  to  conduct  them  to  usefulness 
and  honor  in  whatever  path  of  life  they  may  choose. 

But,  again,  we  are  met  with  the  objection  that  this  proposition  is  impractica- 
ble, that  it  looks  very  well  on  paper,  but  that  it  can  not  be  carried  into  effect 
Let  OS  see.  It  is  quite  safe  to  conclude  that  what  has  been  done  can  be  done, 
and  that  what  wise  and  judicious  people  do,  and  persist  in  doing  after  experi- 
ment)  is  proper  to  be  done.  What  is  the  most  warlike  nation  of  Europe? 
What  nation  of  Europe  has  carried  military  science  to  the  highest  degree  ? 
What  nation  of  Europe  has  the  greatest  genius  for  oiganizalion  T  You  will  say 
theFrendL  Let  us  see  what  is  their  aytem.  I  read  fix>m  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioa  appointed  by  Congress  in  1860  to  visit  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Pointy  and  report  upon  the  system  of  instruction;  a  commission  of  which  you, 
ICr.  President,  [Mr.  Foot,]  were  a  member: 

Among  the  European  systems  of  military  education  that  of  France  is  preemi- 
nent. The  stimulating  principle  of  competition  extends  throughout  the  whole 
system ;  it  exists  in  the  appointment  of  the  student,  in  his  progpress  through  the 
preliminary  schools,  in  his  transfer  to  the  higher  schools,  in  his  promotion  to  the 
Army,  and  in  bis  advancement  in  his  subsequent  career.  The  distinguishing 
features  of  the  French  system  are  thus  described  by  the  British  commissioners. 

"  1 .  The  proportion,  founded  apparently  upon  principle,  which  officers  educated 
in  military  schools  are  made  to  bear  to  those  promoted  for  service  from  the 
ranks,  2.  The  mature  age  at  which  military  education  begins.  3.  The  system 
of  thorough  competition  on  which  it  is  founded.  4.  The  extensive  State  assist- 
ance afforded  to  successful  candidates  for  entrance  into  military  schools  when- 
ever their  circumstances  require  it    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Admission  to  the  militaiy  schools  of  France  can  only  be  gained  through  a 
public  competitive  examination  by  thoee  who  have  received  the  degree  of 
bacjielor  of  science  from  the  lyo^es  or  public  schools,  and  from  the  orphan 
school  of  La  Fleche. 

A  powerful  influence  has  thus  been  exerdsed  upon  the  character  of  education 
in  France.  The  importance  of  certain  studies  has  been  gradually  reduced,  while 
those  ot  a  scientific  character,  entering  nK>re  directly  into  the  pursuits  of  life, 
have  been  ooastantly  elevated. 

The  two  great  elementary  military  schools  are  Uie  School  of  St  Cyr  and  the 
Polytechnic  SchooL  These,  as  well  as  the  other  military  schools,  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  Minister  of  War,  with  whom  the  authorities  of  the  schools  are  in 
direct  communication.  Commissions  in  the  in&ntry,  cavalry,  and  marines  can 
only  be  obtained  by  service  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  or  by  passing  successfully 
througfa  the  School  of  St.  Cyr,  admission  to  which  is  gained  by  the  competitive 
examination  already  referred  ta** 

Again,  the  Commission  say,  speaking  of  the  School  of  St  Cyr: 

The  admission  is  by  competitive  examination,  open  to  all  youths,  French  by 
birth  or  by  naturalization,  who,  ou  the  1st  of  January  preceding  their  candidature^ 
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were  not  less  than  sixteen  and  not  more  than  twentj  jeara  old.  To  this  exam- 
ination are  also  admitted  soldiers  in  the  ranks  between  twentjr  and  twentj-fiye 
years,  who,  at  the  date  of  its  commencement,  hare  been  actoaUj  in  service  in 
their  regiments  for  two  years.  s 

A  board  of  examiners  passes  through  Pranoe  onoe  every  yeaH  tt>A  «xamiBM 
all  who  present  themselves  having  the  prescribed  qnaliflcations. 

A  list  of  such  candidates  as  are  foond  eligible  for  admission  to  8t  Cyr  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Minister  of  War.  The  number  of  vacancies  has  already  been  de- 
termined, and  the  candidates  admitted  are  taken  in  the  order  of  merit 

Twenty-seven,  or  sometimes  a  greater  number,  are  annually,  at  the  doae  of 
their  second  year  of  study,  placed  in  competition  with  twenty-five  candidates 
fh>m  the  second  lieutenants  belonging  to  the  army,  if  so  many  are  forthcoming, 
for  admission  to  the  Staff-School  at  Paris.  This  advantage  is  one  object  whidi 
serves  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  the  permisBion  being  given  according  to  rank 
in  the  classification  by  order  of  merit 

In  regard  to  the  Polytechnic  School,  the  Commission  say: 

Admission  to  the  School  is,  and  has  been  since  its  first  commencement  in 
1*794,  obtained  by  competition  in  a  general  examination,  held  yearly,  and  open 
to  all.  Every  French  youth  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty  (or  If  in 
the  army  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-five)  may  offer  himself  as  a  candidate. 

This  is  the  system  which  was  organized  by  Camot  and  adopted  and  extended 
by  Napoleon.  Under  this  system  the  French  army  has  attained  its  perfection 
of  organization,  its  high  discipline,  its  science,  its  dash,  and  its  efficiency. 

But  not  the  French  alone  have  adopted  the  competitive  system.  In  England, 
all  whose  traditions  are  aristocratical,  where  promotion  in  the  army  has  so  long 
been  made  by  patronage  and  by  purchase,  the  sturdy  common  sense  of  the  na- 
tion has  pushed  away  the  obstructions  that  have  blodced  up  the  avenues  to  the 
army,  and  have  opened  them  to  merit,  come  fit>m  what  quarter  it  may.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  English  people  were  shocked  at  the 
evident  inferiority  of  their  army  to  the  French.  Their  officers  did  not  know 
how  to  take  care  of  their  men,  or  how  to  fight  them.  And  although  in  the  end 
British  pluck  and  British  persistence  vindicated  themselves,  as  they  always 
have  and  always  will,  it  was  not  till  thousands  of  lives  had  been  sacrificed  that 
might  have  been  saved  under  a  better  system.  No  French  officer  would  have 
permitted  that  memorable  charge  at  Balaklava,  which  was  as  remarkable  for 
the  stupidity  that  ordered  it  as  for  the  valor  that  executed  it,  and  which  has 
been  sung  in  verses  nearly  as  bad  as  the  generalship  which  they  celebrate. 
After  the  war,  the  English  Government,  vrith  the  practical  good  sense  which 
usually  distinguishes  it,  came,  without  difficulty,  to  the  conclusion  that  merit 
was  better  than  family  in  officering  the  army,  and  that  it  was  more  desirable  to 
put  its  epaulets  upon  the  shoulder  of  those  who  could  take  care  of  the  men  and 
lead  them  properly  than  upon  those  who  could  trace  their  descent  to  the  Con- 
queror, or  whose  uncles  could  return  members  of  Parliament  Acoordingly, 
the  Royal  Military  Academy,  which  had  been  flUed,  as  ours  is,  by  patronage^ 
was  thrown  open  to  public  competition.  On  this  subject  I  quote  fVom  the  very 
interesting  and  valuable  report  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Military  Academy  in  1863 : 

The  same  principle  was  api^ed  to  appointments  and  promotion  in  the  new 
regiments  called  for  by  the  exigencies  of  the  great  war  in  which  England  found 
herself  engaged. 

Subjects,  time,  and  {dace  of  examination  were  officially  made  known  through- 
out the  kingdom,  aod  commissions  to  conduct  the  examinatioos  were  appointed, 
composed  of  men  of  good  common  sense,  military  officers,  and  eminent  practical 
teachers  und  educators.  The  results,  as  stated  in  a  debate  in  Parliament  five 
years  kter,  on  extending  this  principle  to  all  public  schools,  and  all  appoint- 
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ambIb  aad  promotioiis  in  ererj  depcrtment  of  the  public  service,  were  as  fid- 
lews:  in  tlie  competttiye  ezaminatioxis  for  admission  to  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  candidates  from  all  daases  of  society  appeared — sons  of  merchants, 
attorneys,  dergymea,  mechanics,  and  noblemen,  and  among  the  soccesBM  com- 
peckors  ew&ry  ciass  was  represented.  Among  the  number  was  the  son  of  a  me* 
dianio  in  the  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  and  the  son  of  an  earl  who  was  at  that  timo 
a  cabinet  minister — the  graduates  of  national  schocds,  and  the  students  of  Eton, 
and  other  great  public  schools. 

On  this  point  ICr.  Edward  Ohadwick,  in  a  report  before  the  National  Social 
Setenoe  AsMXsation,  at  Cambridge  in  1862,  says: 

"Out  of  an  arerage  three  hundred  patronage-i^pointed  cadets  at  the  Royal 
IGlitaiy  Academy  at  Woolwiai)  for  officers  of  engineers  and  the  artillery,  during 
the  five  years  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  open  competition  fiir 
admission  to  the  Aca^smy,  there  were  fifty  who  were,  after  long  and  indul^ 
gent  trial  and  with  a  due  regard  to  influential  parents  and  pi^rons,  dismissed 
for  bopelees  inci^>acity  for  the  senrice  of  those  scientific  corps.  During  the 
fire  subsequent  years,  which  have  been  years  of  the  open-competition  prin- 
'dfde,  there  has  not  been  one  dismissed  for  incapacity.  Moreover,  the  general 
standard  of  capadty  has  been  advanced.  An  eminent  professor  of  this  univer- 
sity, who  has  taught  as  well  under  the  patronage  as  under  the  competitive  sys- 
tem at  that  Academy,  declares  that  the  quality  of  mind  of  the  average  of  the  ca- 
dets has  been  improved  by  the  competition,  so  much  so  that  he  considers  that  the 
pffsecat  avetage  quality  of  the  mind  of  cadets  there,  though  the  sorts  of  attain- 
ment are  diflerent,  has  beui  brought  up  to  the  average  of  the  first-daas  men  of 
tins  (Cambridge)  university,  which  of  itself  is  a  great  gain.  Another  result,  tiie 
opposite  to  that  which  was  confidently  predicted  by  the  opponents  to  the  prind- 
ple^  has  been  that  the  average  physioil  power  or  bodily  strength,  instead  of  be* 
lag  diminished,  is  advanced  beyond  the  average  of  their  predecessors.*' 

I  read  this  also  fixna  the  same  report: 

AaollMr  result  of  immeaae  importance  to  the  edueationel  mterests  of  Great 
BritaiB  has  followed  the  introduction  of  these  open  competitive  examinationt 
for  appointments  lo  the  military  and  naval  schods,  to  the  East  India  service,  m 
well  as  to  fill  vacandes  in  the  prindpal  clerkships  in  the  war,  admiralty,  ordnanoSi 
and  home  departments  of  the  Government  A  stimulus  of  the  most  healthy 
aad  powerful  kind,  worth  more  than  millions  of  pecuniary  endowment,  has  been 
given  to  all  the  great  schods  of  the  country,  induding  the  univereities  of  Eng- 
land, SootUnd,  and  Ireland.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  candidates,  gradu- 
atea  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  had  succeeded  over  competitors  fltmi  Oxfonl  and 
Edinbmg  in  obtainiag  valuable  appointmenta  in  the  East  India  service,  the  pro- 
fouuuia  in  the  latter  universitios  began  to  look  to  their  laurds.  As  wooa  as  it 
was  known  to  the  master  of  any  important  school  that  some  of  his  leading  pu- 
pils ought  compete  in  these  examinations,  and  that  his  own  reputation  as  a 
teacher  depended  in  a  measure  on  the  success  or  fiulure  of  these  pupils,  he  had 
a  BOW  motive  to  impart  the  most  vigorous  and  thorough  training. 

Bach  has  been  the  result  hi  France  and  in  Ekigland.  We  are  not  without 
examples  at  homa  The  competitive  system  has  been  tried  in  repeated  in- 
stances h^e  in  the  appointments  both  to  the  Military  and  the  Naval  Academy. 
Several  Representatives  in  Congress,  with  a  conscientious  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bHi^  resting  upon  them,  have  given  their  patronage  to  the  result  of  general 
eooipetitkm,  among  them  the  gentleman  who  so  ably  represented,  in  the  last 
Ooogrees,  the  district  in  whidi  I  live.  The  results  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
Here,  again,  I  will  quote  firom  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Yisitors  for  1863 : 

The  prindple  itseU;  of  selection  by  merit,  dther  in  the  mode  of  public  exami- 
natioa  or  of  careful  and  seardiing  inquiry  by  competent  and  impaitial  educators 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  parties  to  whom  custom,  and  not  law,  had  as- 
aigned  the  grave  reeponsibili^  of  nominating  candidates,  has  been  vduntarily 
applied  in  aeveral  Congressional  districts.  Not  a  cadet  Imown  to  have  been 
thus  selected  and  appointed  has  ever  broken  down  from  want  of  vigor  of  body 
m  wind,  or  foded  to  rcadi  and  mafa^iw  an  honorable  position  on  the  meri^rdi 
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of  the  Academy ;  and  to  this  careM  selection  hy  those  who  felt  the  responsiliQ* 
ity  of  the  privilege  accorded  to  them  is  the  countiy  indebted  for  its  most  emi- 
nent and  nsei'ul  officers. 

The  same  report  makes  some  obsenrations  on  another  point: 

To  the  objection  that  selection  by  public  competitiye  examination  will  inyolye 
expnense,  we  reply  that  any  expense  which  will  do  away  with  the  prejudices 
against  the  Academy,  which  the  present  system  of  patronage  has  done  so  much 
♦iirectly  and  indirectly  to  evoke  and  foster,  and  which  will,  at  the  same  time, 
exclude  incompetent  and  secure  the  services  of  vigorous,  talented,  well-trained 
officers  for  every  arm  of  the  service,  will  be  well  incurred.  But  in  our  opinion 
there  will  be  no  more  expense  in  selecting  and  •educating  a  given  number  of 
cadets  on  this  plan  than  on  the  present  The  two  thousand  cadets  who  were 
appointed  by  patronage  and  failed  to  graduate,  cost  the  Government,  directly 
and  indirectly,  each  year  a  much  larger  sum  than  it  would  have  taken  to  have 
excluded  them  in  advance  from  the  institution  by  competitive  examination  and 
filling  their  places  by  better  men ;  and  their  exclusion  by  substituting  better 
material  would  have  been  an  incalculable  gain  to  the  Academy,  facilitatmg  its 
discipline,  increasing  the  value  of  its  instruction,  and  giving  to  the  Army  ft 
larger  number  of  competent  officers. 

.  Even  under  the  despotic  government  of  Austria  the  competitive  system  has 
been  adopted  for  the  higher  places,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  Prussia  and 
Italy.  In  Austria  every  subject  can  daim  admission  into  the  military  schools 
on  payment  of  the  cost  of  his  instruction ;  and  all  the  appointments  to  the  staff 
are  on  the  competitive  system.  On  this  subject  I  read  firom  the  work  upon 
Military  Education  and  Schools,  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  who  stands  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  the  great  educators,  and  who  gives  to  the  competitive  system 
the  weight  of  a  name  which  alone  should  incline  us  strongly  in  its  &vor: 

The  yearly  examinations,  the  manner  in  which  the  marks  of  the  monthly  ex- 
aminations tell  on  the  final  one,  and  the  careful  dassiflcation  of  the  pupils  in 
the  order  of  merit,  reminded  us  of  the  system  of  the  Polytechnic  more  than  any 
other  school  we  have  seen.    ♦    ♦    ♦    • 

The  arrangements  for  the  general  stafif-school  require  more  remark. 

In  our  report  upon  Austrian  schools  we  have  specially  noticed  this  school  as 
remarkable  for  its  thorough  and  open  competitive  character  fit>m  first  to  last, 
and  its  very  sensible  plan  of  study.  Admission  to  it  is  by  competition,  open  to 
officers  of  all  arms.  The  pupils  are  not  unduly  overburdened  with  work ;  per^ 
haps  there  is  even  room  for  one  or  two  more  subjects  of  importance ;  but  what 
is  done  seems  to  be  done  thoroughly.  The  officers  are  carefully  ranked  on 
leaving  the  school,  according  as  the  abilities  they  have  displayed  may  be  con* 
•idered  a  criterion  of  their  fitness  for  employment  on  the  general  staff*;  and  in 
this  order  they  enter  the  staff*  corps.  The  consequence  is  that  eveiy  officer 
knows  distinctly,  from  the  time  that  he  first  competes  for  admission  until  his 
final  examination  on  leaving,  that  the  order  in  which  he  will  enter  the  sta£f 
depends  entirely  on  his  own  exertions  and  success  at  the  school.  It  seemed  to 
us  that  this  open  competition  produced  a  spirit  of  confidence  and  energy  in  the 
students  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  any  we  met  with  elsewhere. 

I  quote  fi*om  the  same  work  in  regard  to  the  military  education  in  Sardinia: 

Admission  into  the  artillery  and  engineer  school  may  be  considered  the  re- 
ward of  the  most  distioguished  pupils  of  the  Accademta  Militare^  who,  after 
spending  their  last  year  in  that  institution  in  the  study  of  the  higher  mathemat- 
ics, chemistry,  and  architectural  drawing,  are  transferred  for  the  completion  of 
their  education  to  the  school  of  the  artillery  and  engineers. 

The  stafi'-school,  the  formation  of  which  dates  from  1850,  is  chiefly  frequented 
by  officers  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  who  must  be  below  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  years  upon  their  entrance.  It  is  carried  on  upon  the  competitive  final  ex« 
amination,  the  ablest  entering  the  sta£f  corps  in  that  order. 

In  the  same  work  Mr.  Barnard  characterizes  the  Staff-School  at  Vienna: 

The  most  striking  features  in  the  system  of  this  school,  both  at  the  entranoe 
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nd  tfaroQgliout  the  ooarae,  are,  that  it  is  distinctly  competitiye,  that  it  admits 
reij  yoang  oflBoers,  and  that  while  the  work  is  considerable,  the  subjects  Ibr 
■tndj  are  not  numerous.  In  these  three  points  it  differs  considerably  from  tiie 
Prussian  staff-sdiool,  in  which  the  students  are  generally  older,  and  the  princi- 
ple of  comp  etition  is  not  so  fhlly  carried  out  In  the  Austrian  school  the  stu* 
dontsare  pi  aced,  on  entering,  in  the  order  which  their  entrance  examination 
has  just  fixed  They  are  examined  once  a  month  during  their  stay.  On  leav- 
ing the  school  their  respective  places  are  again  determined,  and  they  have  a 
daim  for  appointments  in  the  staff  corps  in  the  exact  order  in  which  thev  were 
placed  on  leaving  the  schooL  In  Belgium  the  competitive  system  is  fully  adopted. 
.  The  following  testimony  is  ftt>m  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  principle  of 
competitive  examination  lor  admission  into  the  public  service,  read  before  Seo 
tion  P.  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  of  the  British  Association  for  Uie  Ad* 
vancement  of  Science,  at  Leeds,  September  27,  1858,  by  Edward  Chadwick: 

Mr.  Canon  Mosely  attests  that  the  "qualifications  of  the  whole"  body  of 
competitive  candidates  appeared  to  rise  above  the  general  "level  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  country.**  It  is  stated  in  evidence  before  the  commissioners  for  in- 
quiring into  the  means  of  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  army,  that  this 
was  most  decidedly  so  of  the  whole  body  of  competing  candidates  for  medical 
appointments  in  the  East  India  service.  Mr.  Canon  Mosely  concludes  his  report 
on  the  hist  year*s  experience  in  the  following  terms:  "With  reference  to  the 
general  scope  and  tendency  of  competitive  examinations,  I  may  perhaps  be  per* 
mitted  the  observation,  that  the  consciousness  which  success  in  such  examina- 
tions brings  with  it  in  early  life  of  a  power  to  act  resolutely  on  a  determinate 
plan,  and  to  achieve  a  difficult  success,  contributes  more  than  the  consciousness 
of  talent  to  the  formation  of  a  manly  and  honorable  character,  and  to  success  on 
whatever  career  a  man  may  enter.** 

The  report  of  the  last  Board  of  Yisitors  at  West  Point,  fh>m  which  I  have 
read,  I  believe  has  not  yet  been  printed  by  Oong^ress ;  I  have  read  from  a 
pamphlet  copy  of  it  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Education.  The  Board  was  com- 
posed, as  it  usually  is,  of  men  of  high  character  and  ability.  After  a  ftill  and 
laborious  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  they  unanimously  and  eameetlj 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  competitive  system. 

If  the  appointments  to  fill  and  maintain  the  corps  at  this  maximum  [four  hun- 
dred] can  be  selected  out  of  the  many  American  youths  ambitious  to  serve  their 
country  in  the  Army,  on  the  pUin  of  an  open  competitive  examination  in  the 
several  States,  the  Visitors  believe  that  ninety  out  of  every  one  hundred  thus 
appointed  will  go  through  the  whole  course  with  honor,  and  the  average  abUity, 
sdioUirship,  and  good  conduct  of  the  whde  corps  will  equal  that  now  reached 
by  the  first  ten  of  each  class. 

With  such  experience  of  other  nations,  with  such  examples  at  home,  I  sub- 
mit that  we  may  safely  in  this  repubh'can  country  give  our  young  men  the  priv- 
ileges that  are  conceded  in  imperial  France  and  in  aristocratic  England ;  that 
we  may  salUy  place  competition  against  patronage,  and  give  to  modest  merit 
a  chance  with  pretentious  imbecility.  I  would  go  somewhst  fbrther  in  the 
competitive  system.  I  would  not  have  the  Army  or  the  Navy  officered  exclu- 
sively by  the  graduates  of  the  national  Academies.  If  any  young  man,  at  his  own 
expense,  and  by  his  own  study  and  aptitude  for  the  profession,  has  fitted  him- 
self for  a  oommand  in  either,  let  the  competition  be  open  to  him  equally  with 
those  who  have  been  instructed  at  the  public  expense,  and  let  the  epaulets  reel 
on  the  shoulders  that  are  most  worthy  to  wear  them.  But  I  do  not  propose  to 
follow  the  subject  to  this  extent  at  present  I  shall  be  abundantly  content  if 
the  Senate  will  adopt  the  competitive  system,  which  has  worked  so  well  in  other 
countries  and  so  well  here  as  &r  as  it  has  been  tried,  in  the  Military  Academy. 
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On  the  reeommendatumi  qf  the  Board  qf  yieiton  as  to  the  eoTiditioM  qf 
admiseion  to  the  United  SUUee  MiUtarff  Academy  atWett  FoinL 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Col.  Stlvakua  Thayer,  Supetintend- 
ent  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  from  1816  to  1831. 

"  The  Extracts  from  the  Report  of  Om  Vimtors  at  West  Point,  for  1863, 
I  hare  read  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  not  to  say  admiration.  The 
anhject  of  the  admission  of  Cadets,  their  number,  age,  attainments,  and 
mode  of  appointment,  is  discussed  in  the  most  complete  and  able  manner, 
n$  kdeeanC  Hen  a  deeirer^  as  fiur  as  I  can  see.  I  am  naturally  the  more 
pleased  from  finding  my  own  views  so  perfectly  reflected  in  many  import- 
ant particulars.  The  only  dififerenoe  I  notice  is  the  small  addition  to  my 
standard  of  attainment  for  admission.  I  not  only  agree  to  that,  but 
would  raise  the  standard  as  high  as  Congress  would  be  wiUlng  to  aobpt 
The  higher  the  standard,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  test  of  capacity. 
The  subject,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  is  not  a  new  one  wiUi  me.  More 
than  forty  years  ago  I  made  my  first  effort  to  have  the  mode  of  appoint- 
Bient  by  nomination,  done  away  with,  and  admission  by  q>en  competition 
adopted.  My  last  effort  before  the  late  one,  was  made  in  1858,  while  I 
was  in  command  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  during  the  absence  of  Cen. 
Totten.  At  the  same  time,  I  recommended  a  higher  standard  of  attain- 
ment, a  Board  of  Improvement,  and  some  of  the  other  changes  comprised 
in  my  "  Propositions,"  but  with  little  expectation,  however,  that  my  soli- 
tary voice  would  be  heeded.  After  long  despairing,  I  am  now  encouraged 
and  cheered.  Admission  by  competitive  examination,  open  to  all,  may 
not  be  attained  as  soon  as  we  wish,  but  come  it  must  at  no  d  stant  day. 
Let  every  future  Board  of  Visitors  recall  the  attention  of  the  Government 
to  your  excellent  Report ;  no  new  arguments  are  needed,  and  let  all  the 
puUications  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  agitate  the  question 
unceasingly. 

We  have  been  fisivored  vrith  the  perusal  of  the  '*  Propositions, 
referred  to  in  Col.  Thayer's  letter,  and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Secre^ 
tary  of  War,  in  1863,  with  ''Soggestionsforthe  Improvement  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy."  So  far  as  the  Visitors  go,  theii 
views,  and  those  of  0>1.  Thayer,  are  almost  identical,  but  C6L 
Thayer's  communication  to  the  Secretary  includes  many  other  sug- 
gestions relating  to  the  instruction,  discipline,  and  administration 
of  the  institution,  which  we  hope  will  be  adopted  by  the  Secretary, 
and  embodied  in  the  Regulations. 

In  addition  to  the  modifications  suggested  by  CoL  Thayer,  we 
should  like  to  see  the  theoretical  course  at  West  Point  reduced  to 
two  year< ;  and  Special  Courses,  or  Schools  of  Application  and  Practice 
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establUbed  for  the  EngiBeer,  Artillery,  Caviilrj,  and  Infimtry  Benrice, 
open  only  to  those  who  should  show  natoral  aptitude,  andthe  pr<q>er 
amoant  of  acquired  knowledge,  whether  graduates  of  the  scientific 
course  of  West  Point,  or  any  State  scientific  <a  classical  school,  in 
a  oompetitiye  examination.  In  each  of  theae  courses  or  schools,  item 
should  be  a  graduation,  and  promotion,  in  the  particular  sernce, 
according  to  merit  Our  whole  system  of  military  instruction 
riiould  terminate  in  a  stavf  school,  open  only  to  those  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  knowledge  required  for  graduation  in  at  least  two  of  the 
aboTe  special  courses,  should  have  had  at  least  three  years  actual 
experience  in  service.  While  members  of  the  Staff  School,  these 
candidates  for  the  Staff  Corps,  should,  if  called  for  by  the  State 
authorities,  assist  without  compensation,  in  conducting  Military 
Encampments  of  the  Officers  of  the  State  Militia,  like  tbose  h^d 
every  year  in  Switaerknd,  and  corresponding  to  what  is  known  in 
this  country  to  Teacher's  Institutes.  The  graduates  of  the  Staff 
School,  should  constitute  the  Staff  Corps,  from  which  all  vacancies 
in  the  higher  offices  of  the  Regular  Army  should  be  filled,  and  all 
appointments  to  new  raiments  be  made. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Oek.  H.  K  OLnrxn. 

I  have  read  with  the  utmost  care,  the  Extract  from  the  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  of  the  MOitarf  Academy  at  West  Point,  for  the  year 
1863,  and  most  heartily  concur  in  the  views  therein  set  forth,  and  espe- 
ciaQy  in  that  portion  of  it,  which  recommends  a  competitive  examination 
of  candidates  for  admission.  In  all  its  relations  it  is  right  In  hd  it 
stands  out  prominoitly  as  the  only  proper  mode  of  admittance. 

Hy  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Academy,  having  attended  tiie  ex- 
amination in  1846,  by  invitation,  and  again  in  1847,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  for  that  year,  enables  me  to  speak  with  reasonable 
authority.  These  visits  aflbrded  me  opportunities,  which  I  improved  to 
the  utmost,  and  most  minutely,  to  become  intimately  weU  informed  of  the 
tWnA  of  the  prevailing  method  of  selection,  and  of  its  practical  results 
upon  character  and  schdarriiip  after  admission,  as  well  as  to  know,  with 
what  degree  of  fidelity,  the  insUtution  was  answering  the  intent  of  its 
founding,  and  the  just  expectation  of  the  country ;  and  I  was  then  satis* 
fied,  and  subsequent  observation  has  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion,  that 
whatever  of  defid^cy  prevailed,  was  traceable  to  the  method  of  admis- 
sion. Futhful  teachers  and  &ithful  teaching  will  achieve  great  results, 
but  they  can  not  make  good,  incompetent  natural  endowments,  nor  infiise 
vigor  and  life  into  duggish  natures.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Qovem- 
ment  wiU  feel  the  force  of  your  views,  and  comply  with  your  most  com- 
mendable recommendations. 


^  ttUTARr  ACADEinr  AT  WEST  POOfT. 

BssoLunoN  adopted  by  the  American  Institate  of  Instrnction  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  in  Angost,  1863. 

Whbebas,  the  security  and  honor  of  the  whole  country  require  in  the 
military  and  naval  service  the  right  sort  of  men  with  the  right  sort  ol 
knowledge  and  training ;  and  uhereat^  the  military  and  naval  schools  es- 
tablished to  impart  this  knowledge  and  training  will  fiul  in  their  objects, 
unless  young  men  are  selected  asatudents,  of  the  right  age,  with  suitable 
preparatory  knowledge,  wiUi  vigor  of  body,  and  aptitude  of  mind,  for  the 
special  studies  of  such  schools;  amd  tohereoB^  the  mode  of  determining  the 
qualifications  and  selecting  the  students,  may  be  made  to  test  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  elementary  education  given  in  the  several  States,  therefor 

Itesolved^  That  the  Directors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
are  authorized  and  instructed  to  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  revise  the  terms  and  mode  of  admission  to  the  National  Military 
and  Naval  Schools,  so  as  to  invite  young  men  of  the  right  spirit,  and  with 
vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind  for  mathematical  and  military  studies,  who 
aspire  to  serve  their  country  in  the  military  and  naval  service,  to  com- 
pete in  open  trial  before  intelligent  and  impartial  examiners  in  each  State, 
without  fear  or  favor,  without  reference  to  the  wealth,  or  poverty,  or  oc- 
cupation, or  political  opinions  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  for  such 
admission,  and  that  in  all  cases  the  order  of  admission  shall  be  according 
to  the  personal  merits  and  fitness  of  the  candidate." 

Extract  firom  letter  of  Prof  Monroe,  St  John*8  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

I  r^oioe  that  some  one  has  taken  hokl  of  this  subject  at  last.  It  needs  only 
to  be  understood  to  be  adopted ;  for  I  can  not  see  from  what  quarter  any  oppo- 
sition to  it  can  arise.  You  rightly  observe  that  "  all  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  several  States'*  are  interested  in  this  mode  of  appointment.  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  many  of  the  Continental  States  admit  to  their  military  schools  the 
most  competent  young  men  who  present  themselves,  and  the  method  is  found 
to  be  as  economical  as  it  is  equitable.  Long  years  of  winnovnng  is  saved  to 
the  Gk>vemment;  for  the  suhtjects  who  present  themselves  are,  of  course,  the 
most  capable.  For  several  years  I  was  a  witness  of  the  beneficial  efibcts  pro- 
duced on  youth  in  France  by  the  stimulation  of  their  energies  in  order  to  under- 
go an  examination  for  admission  into  the  military  or  naval  schools.  Our  present 
mode  of  appointment  appears  to  be  an  anomaly ;  for  while  monarchies  find  it 
expedient  to  adopt  a  less  exclusive  mode  of  sustaining  their  military  organiza- 
tions, we  still  cling  to  one  founded  on  patronage  and  prerogative.  Many  of  our 
young  men  in  different  colleges  and  educational  institutions  have  a  taste  and 
vocation  to  the  military  profession,  and  have  an  equal  right  to  compete  for  a 
place  in  the  only  fields  where  such  a  taste  can  be  gratified — ^viz.,  in  the  army 
and  navy.  These  careers  should  then  be  open  to  them.  There  is  danger  and 
want  of  policy  in  suppressing  the  Intimate  aspirations  of  young  men  in  a 
nation  which  is,  say  what  we  can,  passionately  fond  of  military  glory. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  for  1864. 

The  main  features  of  the  Report  of  the  Visitors  for  1863  we  most  cordially 
approve,  especially  its  recommendations  of  competitive  examination,  and  raising 
the  age  and  qualifications  of  candidates  for  admission.  The  only  student  who 
obtdned  his  appointment  through  competitive  examination  (introduced  into  his 
district  by  the  member  of  Congress  upon  whose  recommendation  he  was  ap- 
pointed (h>m  the  common  schools*  of  New  York)  graduated  at  the  head  of  lua 
class  this  year. 

*  The  taeoeMfal  candidate,  out  of  twenty  eompetHon,  ww  a  member  of  the  Ft—  Aeidemy  of 
be  dtj  of  Mew  York,  ud  stood  in  Mbotenhip  aboot  the  middle  of  hit  elam. 


IV.  UTERABT  AND  SCIENTmC  CONVENTION 

THB  KATIOKAL  80CIETT  OF  8CIB9CB,  UTERATURl^  AND  AXtB, 


ArrsR  the  establislmient  of  the  University  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  before  a  plan  for  its  organization  had  been  definitely  de- 
termined npon,  the  friends  of  the  institution  authorized  a  committee, 
composed  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Matthews,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Wainwriqht, 
Hon.  Albert  Gallatin  and  John  Del  afield,  Esq.,  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  University,  to  call  in  its  behalf  a  convention  of  lite- 
rary and  scientific  gentlemen  for  conference  on  the  general  interests 
of  letters  and  liberal  education. 

The  convention  was  called  accordingly,  and  met,  on  the  20th  of 
October,  1830,  in  the  Common  Council  Chamber  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  It  was  quite  numerously  attended,  and  included  many  that 
were  then  or  have  since  become  prominent  among  the  literary  men 
of  the  country.  Pres.  Joshua  Bates,  of  Middlebury  College,  Vt., 
was  called  to  the  chair,  the  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin  and  Walter 
BowKE,  Mayor  of  the  city,  were  appointed  Vice-Presidents,  John 
DsLAFiELD  was  appointed  Secretary,  and  Rev.  W.  C.  Woodbridob, 
of  Hartford,  Assi^ant  Secretary.  The  Rev.  Dr.  J*  M.  Matthews,  af- 
terwards Chancellor  of  the  University,  stated  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing to  be  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  those  present  in  devising  and 
maturing  a  system  of  college  government  and  instruction  adapted  to 
the  state  and  wants  of  the  country  and  that  should  enable  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  city  of  New  York  to  maintain  an  honorable  competi- 
tion with  the  universities  of  Europe.  The  sessions  of  the  conven- 
tion, which  were  continued  through  four  days,  were  occupied  with 
addresses  and  discussions  upon  topics  intimately  connected  with 
this  object,  and  the  published  Journal  of  its  proceedings  *  gives  a 
full  report  of  the  views  of  the  following  gentlemen  as  there  expressed. 

ICr.  George  Banoboft,  of  Northampton,  Mass^  npon  "A  Plan  for  (he  UiU- 
venUy  o/Jfew  Tork.^ 
Pros.  J.  Bates,  upon  "  The  Appomtmeni  of  Professors.^ 
Dr.  CJooLBT,  upon  "  The  Universities  of  Cambridge,  Oxford  and  DubUn,^ 
Mr.  H.  B.  Dwight,  of  New  Haven,  upon  "  The  Education  of  Classical  Jbadwrs.^ 

•  Joacul  Md  PiDOMdiDgi,  fto.,  Ntw  York,  1830. 
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Hon.  Albebt  Oallatik,  upon  *'J.  Plan  for  the  UhivenUy,  wUh  an  AeoowU 
of  the  College  of  Geneva^ 

Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaubet,  of  Hartford,  upon  ^^Advancement  and  Clasetficaiion  of 
Siudents^^^  and  upon  "  TheposeibilUy  of  a  Liberal  Educaiion  wilhotU  the  Study  of 
the  Classics:^ 

Mr.  P.  Hasler,  of  New  York,  upon  *^  College  and  University  DiecipUney 

Prof.  Kbatinq,  of  Philadelphia,  upon  "  The  Appointment  of  Profmtors,"  and 
upon  "  JTie  Advancement  and  Chse^ieaiion  of  Students.^ 

Dr.  Francis  Libber,  of  Boston,  upon  "  The  Organiaatio%  Cowreet  of  Study, 
and  Diacipline  of  the  German  Universities,^^  upon  "  Tfte  Advancement  and  Classic 
ficalion  of  Students,^  upon  "  College  Degrees,^  and  upon  "  The  possibility  of  a 
Liberal  Education  without  the  Study  of  the  Classics,^^ 

Lieut  D.  H  Mahax,  of  Weet  Point,  upon  "  The  Defects  of  the  present  Syste.n 
ofEdwMtim:' 

Lieut  0.  M.  Mitchell,  of  West  Point,  upon  "  The  Plan  of  the  ^Associate  Sth 
dety  of  West  PoinC  " 

ProC  G.  A.  Pbroioari,  of  Washington  College,  Hartford,  Ct.,  upon  *'  Th$ 
Toaching  and  Pronunciation  of  the  Greek  Language.^ 

Prof  J.  A.  PiZARRO,  St  Ifary's  College,  Bait,  upon  "  The  History  of  Edueor 
Hon  in  Spain.^ 

Prof  E.  RoBiKSOK,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  Report  upon  "  The  Study  and  Pronun- 
ciation of  the  Greek  Language.** 

Prof  B.  SnxiMAN;  of  Yale  College,  upon  "  JTie  Organization  of  Tale  College,^ 
upon  "  Sectional  Feeling  in  that  Instituliony**  and  upon  "  College  Discipline.^* 

Mr.  Jarsd  Sparks,  of  Boston,  upon  ^  The  Organization  of  Harvard  College, 

Prof.  H.  Vbthake,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  upon  "  The  existing  Method  of  Collegia 
ate  Education  in  the  United  States.** 

Rev.  J.  M  Wainwright,  of  New  York,  upon  "  College  Discipline.** 

Dr.  J.  L.  Wolf,  of  Hamburg,  upon  "  The  Organization  of  a  University.** 

Rev.  W.  C.  WOODBBIDOE,  of  Hartford,  upon  "  The  Gradation  of  Students  by 
Age  and  Advancement,**  upon  ^^FeUenberg  and  his  System  of  Classification,**  and 
upon  ^'Parental  Discipline  in  Colleges.'* 

Mr.  T.  D.  Woolset,  of  New  York,  upon  **  The  Colleges  of  France.** 

Papers  were  read  upon  "  The  proper  mode  of  condacting  instruo- 
tion  in  Universities,"  and  upon  a  "Plan  of  a  University  to  be 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  poorer  classes,"  and  an  address  was  de- 
livered by  Col.  S.  L.  Enapp,  of  Boston,  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
^^Nationdl  University.^ 

Remarks  were  also  made  npon  "  The  Classification  of  Students," 
"  Class  Emulation,"  and  the  question  of  "  Open  Classes,"  by  Mr.  F. 
Hasler,  Col.  S.  L.  Enapp,  Pres.  James  Marsh,  of  Vermont  Univer- 
sity, Mr.  J.  Sparks,  Rev.  Walter  Colton,  of  Brooklyn,  Prof.  Adrian, 
of  the  University  of  Penn.,  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  Pres.  J.  P.  Cush- 
ing,  of  Hampden  Sydney  College,  Va.,  and  Pres.  Bates — upon 
"  Discipline  in  Colleges,"  by  Mr.  F.  Hasler,  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Yates, 
of  Chittenango,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  Pres,  Bates,  Prof. 
Adrian,  Prof.  Dewey,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Pro£  Silliman,  Pres. 
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Uanli,  Bev.  Dr.  Smory,  of  New  York,  Mr.  J.  Sparks,  Rev.  Dr.  B. 
H.  Rice,  of  Virginia,  and  Prof.  Patton,  of  Princeton,  N.  J. — ^upon 
^'The  importance  of  the  Study  of  the  Classics  in  a  Liberal  Educar 
tion,"  by  Pres.  Marsh,  Prof.  Patton,  and  Pres.  R.  S.  Mason,  of  Ge^ 
neva  College,  N.  Y. — upon  "The  relative  value  of  diplomas  in  this 
country  and  Europe,"  by  Mr.  Jared  Sparks — and  in  relation  to  the 
"  Greek  Language,"  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Woolsey. 

The  subject  of  the  establishment  of  a  "National  Literary  and  Sci- 
entific Society "  was  also  introduced  and  referred  to  a  committee 
composed  of  the  Hon.  E.  P.  Livingston,  Hon.  A.  Gallatin,  Prof.  Silli- 
man.  Dr.  J.  M.  Matthews,  and  Dr.  S.  H.  Cox,  who  reported  favora- 
bly and  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  seven  to 
prepare  and  report  a  plan  accordingly.  Dr.  J.  M.  Matthews,  Hon. 
A.  Gallatin,  Mr.  J.  Sparks,  Dr.  F.  Lieber,  Pres.  Marsh,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Dwight  and  Mr.  J.  Delafield  were  appointed  such  committee. 
Committees  were  also  appointed  to  report  upon  "  University  and 
College  Discipline,"  "Professorships  of  Legislation  and  Jurispru- 
dence," and  other  educational  topics,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  holding  another  convention  in  New  York,  in  1831. 

The  Sbookd  Mbbtino  of  the  convention  was  opened  Nov.  1, 
1831,  in  the  City  Hall  at  New  York.  The  Hon.  J.  Q.  Adams  was 
chosen  President,  the  Hon.  A.  Gallatin  and  Hon.  E.  P.  Livingston, 
Vice-Presidents,  J.  Delafield,  Esq.,  Secretary,  and  Profl  B.  F.  Joslin, 
of  Union  College,  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  report  of  the  committee  upon  the  formation  of  a  "  National 
Society  "  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  upon  the  limitation  of  the  num- 
ber of  its  members,  upon  its  title,  &e,*  and  after  the  adoption  of 
the  following  constitution,  it  was  decided  to  originate  the  Society 
by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  fifteen,  who  should  have 
power  to  elect  eighty-five  other  persons,  and  that  these,  or  so  many 
of  them  as  should  assemble  at  the  call  of  the  committee,  should 
constitute  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society. 

L  The  Societf  shall  be  denominated  The  National  Scxnety  of  Science,  litera- 
tore  and  Arts. 

U.  The  number  of  members  redding  within  the  United  States  shall  not  ex- 
ceed two  hundred;  and  the  number  of  foreign  members  shall  not  exceed  twenty 
in  other  parts  of  America,  and  twenty  in  other  foreign  countries. 

IIL  The  members  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes  according  to  the  following 

•  A  plaa  wu  rabodttad  by  Lieut  R.  Park,  of  West  Point,  in  behalf  of  the  jfaMrtcan  AtttiMf 
titmfwr  tk»  Pr»m»timk  tf  Seutue^  Litentvre,  mmd  the  ArU,  which  was  deemed  too  extensiv* 
aadofcooqaeatkmable  praedeability  to  be  adopted.  Thit  Astociation  had  been  bot  recently 
faned,  aw!  eabraead  at  that  Ume  nine,  or  mora,  "Aaodate  Soeietiet,*'  of  which  the  earlieiA  had 
been  tarmad  ai  Wc«  Point  in  May,  1830.  Otbect  were  located  at  Schenectady,  Utiea,  BoehaHer, 
lYew  York  city,  Oxford,  O ,  NadiTille  and  Gallatin,  Teoo.,  and  Jewett  City,  Conn.    Their  exirt- 
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arrangement,  tiz.  : — ^FiiiBt,  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences — Second,  the 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Sciences — Third,  Literature — Fourth,  the  Fine  Arts. 

rv.  The  funds  shall  be  raised  by  donations,  subscriptions,  and  such  assess- 
ments as  the  Society  shall,  fh>m  time  to  time,  agree  upon. 

y.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  four  Yioe-Preeidents,  one 
from  each  of  the  four  classes,  a  Treasurer,  a  Recording  Secretary,  and  an  As- 
sistant Recording  Secretary,  and  two  Corresponding  Secretaries,  one  for  domes- 
tic and  the  other  for  foreign  correspondence. 

VL  The  Society  shall  be  governed  by  such  regulations  and  by-laws  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  a  majority  of  its  members,  at  any  annua)  meeting. 

TIL  The  Constitution  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meetbg  of  the  Society, 
by  a  m^'ority  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present;  provided,  however,  that  no 
alteration  shall  be  made  in  the  Constitution,  unless  such  alteration  shall  have 
been  proposed  at  the  preceding  annual  meeting. 

The  following  were  appointed  the  committee  of  fifteen : — ^Hon.  J. 
Q.  Adams,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Fisk,  Prof.  H.  Vethakb,  Rev.  Dr.  Macau- 
LiY,  Prof.  A.  Alexander,  Mr.  H.  K  Dwiqht,  Trot  B.  F.  Joslin, 
Hon.  E.  P.  Livingston,  Hon.  Chancellor  Walworth,  Hon.  Albert 
Gallatin,  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwriqht,  Rev.  Dr.  Matthews,  John  Del- 
AFisLD,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Milnor  and  Mr.  Halsbt. 

Mr.  H.  E.  DwioHT  reported  npon  the  subject  of  the  establishment 
of  colleges  in  Greece  under  American  patronage,  introduced  by  a 
letter  from  Rev.  J.  King  on  a  proposed  institution  at  Athens. 

Rev.  W.  C.  WooDBRiDOB  read  a  report  upon  the  propriety  of 
studying  the  Bible  as  a  classic ;  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  for  a  course  of  Biblical  instruction  in  academies  and 
colleges,  composed  of  Rev.  Dr.  Milnor,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Maclat,  Prof. 
Vbthake,  Rev.  W.  C.  Woodbridge  and  Prof  T.  D.  Woolsbt. 

Dr.  F.  Libber  also  reported  upon  "  Professorships  of  History." 

Pres.  Fisk,  Prof.  Vbthake  and  Prof.  Woolsey  were  appointed 
to  correspond  upon  the  subject  of  Greek  pronunciation. 

Mr.  Lleras,  of  Colombia,  read  a  communication  upon  the  state 
of  education  in  that  republic  and  in  Venezuela,  and  Dr.  S.  H.  Cox, 
Mr.  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.,  and  Prof.  Woolset  were  appointed  to 
open  a  correspondence  with  the  States  of  South  America. 

An  essay  was  also  read  upon  "  Jacotot's  System  of  Instruction." 

The  appointment  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  convention 
was  referred  to  a  committee  of  arrangements,  and  the  convention 
thereupon  adjourned. 

Thus  was  initiated  the  "  National  Society  of  Science,  Literature 
and  Arts,"  and  here  for  some  reasons  unexplained,  the  movement 
seems  to  have  ended.  Years  went  by  and  it  was  left  for  other  men, 
in  other  times,  to  establish  more  successfully  the  national  institu- 
tions of  science  and  art  which  now  exist  The  proceedings  of  the 
second  convention  are  briefly  given  in  the  "Annals  of  Education " 
for  1831,  but  no  record  has  been  met  with  of  any  subsequent  action. 


T.  RATAL  AND  IfATIOATION  SCHOOLS  OF  ENGLAIID. 

(GontiniMd  froni  Dwamber  number  for  1861,  paft  6I0) 


IIL  Nayioation  Schools. 

Ths  class  of  schools  of  which  we  commenced  a  description  in  our  last 
nomber,  which  for  the  sake  of  presenting  the  subject  entire,  we  repeat  in 
this,  is  intended  primarily  for  the  special  scientific  and  practical  instruc- 
ti<»i  in  navigation  and  seamanship  of  masters  and  mates  in  the  merchant 
service,  bat  is  -calculated  indirectly  and  largely  to  increase  the  eflQdency 
and  safety  of  the  military  marine  in  the  time  of  war.  For  both  purposes 
the  English  government  is  engaged  in  directing  and  aiding  a  system  of  in- 
stmction,  which  in  its  organization,  management  and  methods  is  well  wor- 
thy of  the  study  of  our  naval  authorities,  and  of  the  navigation  interests  of 
the  mercantile  community. 

In  1853  the  English  Government  constituted  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  to  extend  a  system  of  encouragement  to  local  institutions  of  Prac- 
tical Science,  similar  to  that  commenced  a  few  years  before  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Practical  Art,  the  two  Departments  being  united  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  and  the  united  Department  being  administered  at  first  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  1856,  by  the  Education  Department  To  this 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  was  assigned  in  1858  the  general  manage- 
ment of  a  class  of  schools  which  had  been  instituted  or  aided  by  the  Mer- 
cantOe  Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
navigation  interests  of  the  country.  Instruction  in  navigation  was  given  in 
the  seaports  by  private  teachers,  without  system,  and  to  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  those  who  shoyld  be  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  the  art  before 
being  entrusted  with  the  responsibilities  of  command,  involving  the  lives 
and  property  of  others.  To  introduce  system,  to  give  permanent  employ- 
ment to  a  hu'ger  number  of  well-qualified  teachers  of  navigation,  to  elevate 
and  improve  the  attainments  and  character  of  British  masters,  mates  and 
seamen,  and  indirectiy  but  largely  mcrease  the  supply  for  the  Royal  Navy 
in  time  of  war,  the  Government  had  determined  to  encourage  local  effort 
in  establishing  Nautical  Schools.  With  this  view  the  Marine  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  established  two  schools  prior  to  1853,  one  in 
London,  and  the  other  in  Liverpool ;  and  an  arrangement  had  been  made 
with  the  Admiralty,  by  which  it  was  believed  five  or  six  pupil-teachers, 
who  had  completed  their  term  of  instruction  at  the  Royal  Naval  School  at 
Greenwich,  would  be  able  to  attend  the  scientific  courses  in  the  Metropol- 
itan Schools  of  Science  and  Art,  and  be  instructed  in  those  sciences  which 
would  better  fit  them  to  become  masters  of  schools  of  navigation  in  the 
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seaport  towns.  In  1854^  the  Trinity  House*  of  Hull  reorganized  its  old 
school  of  nayigation,  after  the  plan  of  the  Royal  Naval  School  at  Qreen- 
wich,  with  two  divisions,  the  lower  for  a  class  of  boys  who  need  elementary 
instruction,  and  the  upper,  for  boys  in  the  technical  studies  of  a  sea&ring 
life.  With  the  latter  was  opened  an  evening  school  for  adult  seamen. 
Similar  schools,  with  a  junior  or  lower  division  to  revise  and  complete  the 
general  and  preparatory  studies,  and  a  senior  or  upper  school  for  special 
scientific  and  practical  instruction  in  navigation  and  seamanship,  were 
established  at  Yarmouth,  Leith,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Dublin, 
Waterford,  and  other  ports,  fifteen  in  all  up  to  1862,  giving  instruction  to 
orer  8,000  persons,  and  all  of  them  enlisting  local  o(M>peration  and  mdi- 
vidual  payment  with  governmental  aid.  As  an  exan^le  of  this  class  of 
schools  we  cite  a  brief  description  of  one  of  the  eaoitest  established,  from 
a  Report  of  the  Inspector,  Edward  Hughes,  one  of  the  masters  of  tlM 
Chreenwich  Hospital  Schools. 

London  Katigation  School, 

The  London  Navwalion  School  is  held  on  the  tipper  floor  of  the  SaOora*  Home 
Institotion,  situated  in  Well  Street,  London  Dock,  and  eonsists  of  two  separata 
apartments,  occupied  by  the  Upper  and  Lower  seetioDS. 

The  upper  section  is  for  the  lOBtruction  of  masters  and  mates  of  the  merchant 
service  in  the  following  subjects,  viz. : 

Sextant  Observing.  Chart  Drawing.  Geometrr.  Algebra.  Trigonometry. 
The  Soilings.  Use  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  and  Mathematical  Tables.  Princi- 
ple and  Construction  of  Chronometers.  Methods  of  determining  the  Latitude 
and  Longitude.  Nautical  Surveying.  Compasses  and  Magnetism  of  Sbipa. 
Theory  of  Winds,  Tides,  and  Correats.  Methods  of  taking  and  recording 
Meteorological  Observations.  Principle  and  ConstructioB  of  the  Steam  Engine 
as  applied  to  the  Paddle  Wheel  and  Screw  Propeller. 

The  Lower  section  is  for  the  education  of  seamen  and  apprenticea.  Th« 
coarse  embraees  the  foltowing  subjects  >— 

Reading.    Writing.    Dictation  and  Letter  Writing.    Arithmetic.    Geogra- 
Tbe  Sailings.    Sextant  Observing.    Method  of  Keeping  Ships*  Books, 
ic  hours  of  attendance  are  from  9  to  12  a.  m.,  2  to  4  p.  m.,  and  S  to  9  p.  m. 
on  the  ibst  tY^  days  of  the  working  week,  and  from  9  to  12  a.  m.  on  Saturdays. 

The  fees  are  six  shillings  per  week  for  masters  and  mates,  sixpence  for  sea- 
men, and  apprentices  are  admitted  free. 

The  instruction  of  both  secdons  is  conducted  by  teachers  who  have  been  edv* 
cated  and  trained  in  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Schools,  and  who  hold  certificate* 
of  competency  for  teaching  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  from  Mr.  Rid- 
dle, the  Head  Master  of  the  Nautical  SchooL 

As  regards  the  students  who  at  present  attend  the  school,  it  is  manifest  tfaaa 
<be  masters  and  mates  taaght  in  the  senior  section  eome  for  the  express  purpose 
of  learning  to  solve  certain  problems  in  Narigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy, 
required  for  passing  the  examination  of  the  Local  Marine  Board,  and  they  are 
unwilling  to  devote  any  portion  of  their  time  to  the  other  subjects  that  enter 
mto  the  course  of  instruction.  These,  though  essential  to  the  education  of  every 
master  mariner,  are  unfortunately  not  at  present  required  of  a  candidate  to  pass 
an  examination  which  proclaims  him  competent  to  take  command  of  a  vessel. 

The  lower  section  is  composed  of  seamen  and  apprentices,  who  are  for  the 
most  part  employed  daring  me  day  at  their  sh^  in  the  docks,  and  have  acquired 

•  Tha  Trinity  Board  of  HuU  wm  MtabUdied  hi  1687,  In  ImUatkm  ef  TrinltT  B«nt,  VoaOnn, 
Ineorpontad  by  Ueaiy  TIU  la  1616.  (k«t  txirtfais  lone  betM,)fi»  tlM  promotioii  of  tmammm 
and  BftTlgfttioQ,  lic«Dfliiag  pUoCi,  traoting  batooiai  and  U^thouaei,  fce.  Both  were  iprobably  la 
iuOtation  of  Cbartot  V.  who  eatabllshed  at  SeriUe,  in  Spain,  at  the  Com  d§  Contratadon^  toetons 
CB  naTtgatSon,  and  an  oauainatlon  of  panons  toict  as  pUoti  and  i 
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tike  mdliiientfl  of  an  Bnglisli  edncatioti  beftR«  entering  tbe  sobool.  Thej  attend 
daring  their  short  stay  in  port  from  6  to  9  in  the  eTenings,  and  their  chief  objeet 
seems  to  be  to  acquire  a  knowledge  <^  the  sailings  and  the  methods  of  keeping 
the  books  of  a  ship* 

Both  sections  are  taught  the  use  of  nautical  instruments,  and  for  this  important 
purpose  the  Board  of  Trade  has  |^ranted  a  liberal  supplv  of  requisites  to  carry 
out  an  efficient  system  of  instruction,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  list  appended  to  this 
Report. 

Those  students  who  are  sufficiently  educated  are  accustomed  to  work  out  their 
own  obserratioBS.  None  of  them  have  been  allowed  to  leave  the  school  without 
leceiring  as  great  an  amount  as  was  possible  of  general  information,  in  addition 
to  the  special  instruction  in  the  subjects  for  which  they  attended.  Lectures 
have  been  delivered  in  the  evenings  upon  tbe  Steam  Bngine,  Electricity,  and 
MagnetisBi,  with  other  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  and  the  Physical  Geog- 
raphy of  the  Ocean  has  received  particular  attention. 

The  following  statistics  are  given  in  the  Report  of  Gapt  Ryder,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  in  1868. 

Tbe  officers  of  the  committee  of  management  are  :«- 
Chairman,  Admiral  Sir  H.  Hope. 
Secretary,  Captain  George  Pierce,  R.  N. 
Head-Master,  John  Bowing,  1  certificate. 

The  total  number  receiving  instruction  in  navigation  in  or  through  the  agency 
of  the  school  during  1858  has  been  149,  showing  a  total  increase  of  26  since  last 
year.    The  total  fees  have  been  46/.  15«.  6dl 

The  entire  number  of  adults  and  boys  who  have  at  any  time  paid  fees  during 
the  year  are,  masters,  8 ;  chief  mates,  1*7 ;  only  mates,  2 ;  second  mates,  87 ; 
•eamen,  62 ;  apprentices,  28 ;  total  number  of  students,  149. 

The  following  is  the  rate  of  fees  paid  by  adults  and  boys  per  week : — In  the 
day  clsHses — Masters  studying  for  extra  certificates,  6<. ;  chief  mates  studying 
for  master,  6t. ;  only  mates  studying  for  chief  mates,  6<. ;  second  mates  study- 
ing for  ohief  mates,  6t. ;  seamen  studying  for  only  mates,  6«. ;  for  second  mates, 
6t. ;  apprentices  studying  navigation,  6«. ;  those  not  studying  navigation.  Is, ; 
seamen  not  studving  navigation,  la. ;  boys  learning  navigation,  6d ;  boys  not 
learning  navigation,  6<1  In  the  evening  classes — Adults  learning  navigation, 
S«. ;  not  learning  navigation,  It. ;  boys  learning  navigation,  Zs. ;  not  learning 
navigation,  6dL 

The  average  attendance  at  the  classes  has  been : — 

Day  cUsses,        .        .        •       morning,  7 ;  afternoon,  6. 
Evening  classes, 6. 

Grand  total  of  fee«,  46/.  15«.  6<1 

The  amount  of  aid  afforded  to  the  school  by  the  Department  has  been  43/. 
lU.  4d,  which  sum  includes  the  payments  for  the  master's  certificate  and  other 
allowances,  the  payments  to  pupil-teacher,  the  cost  of  medals,  kc 

School  Ships. 

There  is  another  dasB  of  nautical  schools  for  destitnte  and  endangered 
boys,  which  are  luded  by  the  government  through  the  Ragged  School  So- 
eiety,  and  are  k^t  on  board  of  ships,  the  practical  seamanship  of  which 
mi^t  adrantageously  be  incorporated  into  the  navigation  schools.  The 
expense  of  these  ships  per  day  is  thus  giren  by  Capt  Ryder,  in  his  Report 
m  NaTigatioD  Schools  in  185a 

I  have  collected  some  statistics  ihowhig  the  expense  of  school  ships.  The 
Akbar,  a  ftigate  at  Liverpool,  is  a  reformatory,  and  has  about  a  100  boys.  The 
Yeoos,  also  a  frigate,  is  in  charge  of  the  Marine  Society,  and  anchored  near 
Woolwich ;  she  is  a  school  ship  for  destitute  Uds,  and  has  about  140  boys.  In 
the  Akbar,  supported  partly  by  local  contributions  and  partly  by  the  Govern- 
ment grant  of  one  shilling  a  day  for  each  boy,  the  expense  of  the  establish* 
Bent  is  probably  reduced  to  as  tow  a  scale  as  possible.    The  Marine  Society  is  a 
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corporation  which  can  afford  to  be  more  liberal  in  itsarrangementa.  The  Akbar 
was  fitted  out  at  an  expense  of  1,800/.  but  about  1,000^  is  considered  to  bo 
•nfficient  for  a  fit  out,  if  the  hull  is  in  good  repair.  The  Marine  Society^s  ships 
are  always  fitted  out  by  the  Admiralty  without  charge.  The  Akbar  costs  about 
200/.  a  year  for  repairs,  kc. 

Estimate  of  Annual  Expense  per  Boy,  deduced  from  Beport 
Akbar.  Venus. 


Food, 
aothes. 
Management,  4c. 


Outline  of  Ainu  and  Management  of  Natigation  Schools, 

In  1858,  Captain  Alfred  P.  Ryder,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  was  appointed  to 
inspect  the  Navigation  Schools  connected  with  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  and  report  on  their  condition  and  future  management  The 
statements  and  suggestions  of  this  report  harmonize  so  fiilly  with  the  con- 
clusions which  we  haye  reached  respecting  the  need  and  mode  of  estab- 
lishing and  managing  this  class  of  schools  in  our  own  country,  that  we 
can  not  better  express  our  own  views  than  by  making  liberal  extracts. 

The  Government  is  very  anxious  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  Commercial  Marine 
for  the  following  reasons : — 

(a.)  Because  the  (kimmercial  Marine  supplies  even  in  time  of  peace  a  consid- 
erable number  of  men  to  the  Royal  Navy,  and  because  in  time  of  war  we  should 
have  to  rely  upon  it  almost  entirely  to  enable  us  to  man  our  ships  when  our 
reserves  were  exhausted,  which  would  soon  be  the  case  in  a  naval  war. 

(6.)  Because  on  the  efficiency  of  our  commercial  marine  depends  to  a  great 
extent  our  position  as  a  commercial  country,  and  on  our  position  as  the  greatest 
commercial  country  rests  our  supremacy  among  European  nations. 

(c.)  Because  to  the  commercial  marine  is  entrusted  every  year  an  immense 
amount  of  valuable  property.  Want  of  skill,  intelligence,  and  readiness  of 
resource  largely  increases  the  yeariy  loss  of  thn  property. 

(d.)  Because  to  Uie  commercial  marine  every  year  are  entrusted  the  lives  of  a 
large  and  increasing  number  of  Her  Majesty^s  subjects.  Want  of  skill,  intelli- 
gence, and  readiness  of  resource  largely  increase  the  yearly  loss  of  Hfe  at  sea. 

(e.)  Because  the  commercial  marine  consists  of  more  than  200,000  persons, 
and  18,  therefore,  an  important  portion  of  the  nation,  considering  it  numerically. 

(/.)  Because  the  commercial  marine  represents  England,  its  religion,  laws, 
customs,  and  habits,  in  every  fbreign  country,  and  it  is  desirable  that  our  rcpre* 
aentatives  should  cease  to  exhibit  (as  is  now  frequently  the  case,)  the  worst  side 
of  the  national  character.  Large  numbers  of  the  sailors  in  our  commercial 
marine  are  at  present  neither  good  men  nor  good  sailors,  but  are  disorderly, 
addicted  to  drink,  inefficient  at  sea  and  all  but  useless  in  harbor.  Many  of  them 
who  reach  the  rank  of  mate  and  master  compare  disadvantageously  in  general 
knowledge  with  the  mates  and  masters  of  foreign  vessels.  There  are  of  course 
numerous  brilliant  exceptions.  They  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  service  of 
the  large  ship-owners.  In  knowledge  of  seamanship  English  masters  and  mates 
need  not  fear  a  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  nation. 

The  Government,  anxious  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  Commercial  Marine,  has 
endeavored  to  purify  the  stream  at  its  source,  by  the  creation  or  support  of 
Navigation  Schools,  in  order  that  as  soon  as  possible,  by  the  introduction  of  well 
educated  lads,  its  character  may  be  elevated  and  improved.  The  Navigation 
Schools  referred  to  are  supported  by  fees,  by  local  subscriptions,  and  by  aid 
from  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.    Theur  object  is  to  offer  instruction  in 
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tke  scientific  branches  of  an  Education  specially  adapted  to  the  Kantical  Pro* 
tenon. 

In  commencing  an  investigation  Into  the  present  position  and  prospects  of  the 
Karigation  schools,  it  is  evidently  advisable  to  ascertain  the  number  of  vacan* 
cies  that  occur  annually  in  the  commercial  marine ;  these  vacancies  are  occa- 
■oned  by  death,  desertion,  and  change  of  profession.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  these  vacancies  should  all  be  filled  by  well  educated  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  lada,  for  in  time  of  war  we  could  only  recruit  from  the  Commercial  Marine 
those  sailors  who  are  British  sutjects.* 

Capt  Ryder  estimates  the  number  of  lads  required  to  supply  the  annual 
vacancies  by  death  in  the  British  Commercial  Marine  at  over  5,000,  and 
by  desertion  and  change  of  profession,  by  at  least  1,000  more,  or  a  total  of 
over  6,000 ;  and  that  schools  for  seamen  and  officers  should  be  sufficient  to 
give  an  annual  supply  of  at  least  that  number,  and  so  accommodate  18,000 
students.  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Registrar  General  of  Seamen, 
there  were  bound  and  registered  at  the  several  ports  of  the  United  King* 
dom,  in  the  year  1856,  7,410  apprentices.  The  176,387  men  (not  inclu* 
ding  masters,)  employed  in  the  Home  and  Foreign  Trade,  were  classified 
as  follows:  21,204  mates,  13,282  petty  officers,  83,682  seamen,  28,974 
apprentices  and  boys,  12,640  other  persons,  1,612  engineers,  4,896  firemen. 
Of  this  number  14,375  were  foreigners,  and  7,712  lascars.  During  the 
year  1856,  examinations  were  passed  for  extra  masters,  22 ;  for  ordinary 
masters,  1,223;  for  first  mates,  689;  for  only  mates,  12,223;  for  second 
mates,  940 — a  total  of  4,097.  Capt  Ryder  calculates  that  the  total  num- 
ber required  every  year  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  and  meet  the  demands  of 
an  expanding  commerce  as  follows : 

Of  those  who  leave  the  service, 6,690 

Of  those  who  are  drowned, 1,800 

Of  those  who  die  of  disease, 2,660 

The  average  annual  increase  by  expansion  of  commerce,     3,365 

Total  supply  required,  ....         14^015 

Capt  Ryder  remarks  that  the  system  of  nautical  education  should  bo 
broad  enough  and  attractive  enough  to  bring  in  all  the  boys  of  all  classes 
who  wish  to  go  to  sea,  or  may  be  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  tho 
national  and  commercial  marine.  The  education  given  should  make  ath* 
letic,  intelligent,  handy  seamen,  and  impart  such  an  amount  of  scientific 
knowledge  of  navigation  and  seamanship  as  will  qualify  a  due  proportion 
for  a  lower  grade  of  officers. 

The  first  point  to  be  aimed  at  would  apparently  be  the  establishment  of  an 
adequate  number  of  schools,  so  as  to  oiTer  scientific  instruction  on  the  lowest 
terras  to  a  sufficient  number  of  boys,  to  supply  the  demand  for  educated  young 
men  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of  masters  and  mates.  Their  knowledge 
of  seamanship  must  of  course  be  gained  before  the  mast 
A  conmierciai  navy,  fed  by  a  supply  of  lads  that  had  for  three  years  attended 

•  Aoconling  to  the  B^glatnr  G«nerd*8  Report  Ibr  18C8,  there  were  18,900  FordgAen  tenring  fai 
Oe  Ifenaatile  Marine  in  1854,  natiTes  of  the  following  eoontriee :— Amecieana,  (U.  8.,)  8^; 
Aoatrian^  682;  Belglana,  196 ^  Danes,  42»]  Germans,  819;  Greeks,  76;  HoUandere,  1,(«); 
IteUans,  110;  Norwe^ans,  570 :  Portognese,  564;  Rnssians.  44;  Pnusians,  563;  Spaniards, 
888:  Swwlea,  1^512;  French,  4^;  Yuknu,  Tia.,  Boath  AnMricaaf,  CUmm,  Ac.,  fce.,  2,489^ 
tDCalfU^OO. 
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the  classes  at  a  NaTigation  school  would  challenge  comparisoD  for  geaertl 
knowledge  and  information  with  any  profession  in  Eoghind,  and  would  soon 
cease  to  be  the  last  resort  of  those  idle,  troublesome  fellows,  expdled  from  the 
agricultural  class  and  the  various  trades,  who  are  too  old,  too  ignorant,  or  too 
profligate  ever  to  make  even  indiflferent  sailors. 

Having  stated  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  ground  that  may  be  beneficialij 
covered  by  a  network  of  navigation  schools,  1  will  proceed  to  state  what,  in  my 
opinion,  are  the  means  by  which  a  Navigation  School  may  be  rendered  most 
attractive  and  efficient. 

I.  A  Navigation  School  astisted  by  the  Government  ehould  offer  sound  Instrvc 
tion  epeeialljf  adapted  to  the  Nautical  Profeesum. 

Although  at  first  sight  the  number  of  subjects  named  hereafter  may  appear 
large,  and  the  education  of  too  high  an  order,  these  objections  will  vanish  wh^i 
it  is  remembered  that  lads  are  not  acceptable  on  board  merchant  ships  until  they 
are  15-16,  because  they  are  of  little  use,  and  give  trouble ;  and  yet,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  if  not  attiitcted  to  the  NavigaUon  schools  at  the  age  of  12-18, 
and  induced  to  remain  in  attendance  on  the  classes  until  they  are  15-16,  they 
will  be  drawn  into  some  other  profession. 

The  course  of  instruction  which  is  adopted  must  necessarily  therefore  be  suffi* 
ciently  comprehensive  to  extend  over  three  years,  and  at  the  same  time  continue 
to  the  last  to  be  specially  adapted  to  conduce  towards  the  boy's  success  in  hia 
profession. 

The  subjects  which  appear  to  be  suitable  for  boys  destined  for  the  nau^cal 
profession  and  retained  under  instruction  from  12-lS  to  15-16  are  asMlows:— 
*(1.)  Reading  and  writing  from  dictation. 
»  (2.)  First  four  rules  of  arithmetic. 
•(8.)  Ghrammar. 
(4.^  A  complete  course  of  arithmetic. 
(5. 1  Algebra  to  quadratics,  with  application. 

(6.)  Geometry f  Books  of  Euclid,  I.  II.  III.,  and  a  few  propositions  in  Book  IT. 
(7.)  Trigonometry,  plane  and  spherioaL 
(8.)  Navigation. 

(9.)  Nautical  astronomy,  including  lunar  double  alt  and  Sumner's  method. 
(10.^  Practical  use  of  the  instruments  used  at  sea. 

J}2:  S:k5; K^r  }«^^y " ""^^  p'"'^-''^ '"^'^  *«• 

(13.>  Chart  drawing ;  surveying. 
(14.)  Free-hand  drawing. 

*  (15.)  History,  particularly  Scripture  History  and  English  History. 
*(16.)  Letter  writing ;  book-keeping. 

(17.i  Mechanics  and  steam-engine. 

(18.)  Magnetimn  and  electricity  in  relation  to  ships. 

(19.)  Laws  of  storms  and  tides. 

(20.)  Knowledge  of  the  code  of  signals. 

(21.)  Mercantile  laws  and  usages,  as  fieir  ai  is  necessary  for  the  master  of  a 

merchant  ship. 
(22.)  Gymnastics. 

The  above  subjects  are  taught  in  the  Navigation  School  at  HulL 

II.  A  Navigation  School  should  provide  a  good  supply  of  apparatus^  vie,  tn* 
strumeKtSy  books^  maps^  slateSy  dse,  without  any  charae  to  the  pupils. 

In  Ireland,  where  a  class  of  Navigation  Schools  has  been  established  as  part 
of  the  system  of  National  Education,  a  very  liberal  supply  of  sextants,  booka, 
maps,  &c.,  is  given  to  each  school  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

nL  A  Navigation  School  aided  by  Oovemment  should  offer  valuable  prizes  in 
ihe  shape  of  exhibitions,  instruments,  books,  dsc, 

"^he  great  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with  is  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
some  parents,  the  inability  on  the  part  of  others,  to  maintain  their  children 
during  the  three  years^  course. 

*  Tht  boys  an  expected  to  be  pvofldent  In  thew  latit^^  belbre  antiy,  and  they  need  only  he 
taken  up  in  Uie  way  of  reriew. 
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Exhibkions  and  prue-flehesies  flhoold  therefore  be  estabHehed  on  the  moft 
KbenU  footing. 

Prises  had  beea  awarded  by  the  Department  in  only  two  or  three  instances 
before  my  tonr  of  visits. 

(a.)  I  beg  to  suggest  that  priae$  be  awitfded,  when  desenred,  at  all  the  schools 
erery  half  year. 

The  prizes  to  consist  of  sextants,  watches,  instruments,  books,  kc.  The  future 
priies  to  be  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  half-year  under  the  charge  of 
the  ioctX  committee,  to  be  exposed  in  the  schoolroom  in  a  case  with  a  glass  lid 
or  corer.  (The  half-yearly  Yalue  of  the  prises  lo  be  about  161.) ;  the  prizes  to 
be  fairly  and  openly  competed  for. 

A  Tcry  limited  number  of  sextants  should  be  given  away,  not  more  than  one 
each  half-jear  among  aU  the  schools.  The  prizes  not  to  be  awarded  except  on 
the  most  satidaetory  proof  of  the  lad*s  sufficient  proficiency. 

(6.)  I  beg  to  suggest  that  exhibitwru  be  established  on  the  following  scale, 
iijLy  at  the  rate  of  twelve  for  a  school  giving  instruction  to  KM)  boys,  or  one  to 
every  eight  boys,  and  be  awarded  at  all  the  schools  every  half-year. 

The  boys  after  the  examination  to  be  divided  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  First  Division  to  consist  of  all  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Classes  for 
a  period  under  6  months. 

The  Second  Division  to  consist  of  all  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Glasses 
for  6,  and  under  12  months. 

The  Third  Division  to  consist  of  all  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Classes  for 
IS,  and  under  18  months. 

Hie  Fourth  Division  to  consift  of  all  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Classet 
for  18,  and  under  24  months. 

The  Fifth  Division  to  consist  of  all  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Classes  for 
24,  and  under  30  months. 

The  Sixth  Division  to  consist  of  aU  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Classes  fsr 
30,  and  under  36  months. 

Exhibitions  at  the  rate  of  one  in  eight  boys  to  be  given  to  the  most  successful 
boys  in  each  group. 

The  exhibitions  for  the  1st  and  2nd  Divisions  to  consist  of  remission  of  fee 
and  a  donation  of  6<1  a  week  for  ensuing  half-year. 

The  exhibitions  for  the  8rd  and  4th  Divisions  to  consist  of  remission  of  fee, 
and  a  donation  of  1«.  a  week  for  ensuing  half-year. 

The  exhibitions  for  the  6th  and  6th  Divisions  to  consist  of  remission  of  fee, 
and  a  donation  of  2f .  a  week  for  ensuing  half-year. 

This  part  of  my  proposal  is  elastic,  the  value  of  the  exhibitions  can  be  increased 
if  the  principle  is  approved  of,  and  the  number  may  be  extended  even  to  offering 
an  exhibition  to  every  boy  attaining  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  studies 
(^  the  school. 

The  chief  merits  of  this  plan  are  (li)  ^^^^  as  all  the  exhibitions  are  thrown 
open  for  competition  every  half-year,  the  spirit  of  emulation  is  constantly  kept 
alire ;  it  is  notorious  that  the  attainment  of  an  exhibition  or  scholarship  which 
win  be  held  throughout  a  student*s  career  is  often  the  prelude  to  idleness.  (2.) 
That  exhibitions  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  youngest  boys. 

The  examination  to  decide  on  the  exhibitions  and  prizes  should  take  place  at 
the  end  of  the  half-year.  The  questions  to  be  sent  from  the  Department,  and 
Ibe  answers  to  be  sealed  up  in  the  presence  of  the  boys,  and  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment on  the  evening^of  the  examination  day.  The  prizes  and  exhibitions  should 
be  awarded  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  half-year.  As  the  examination 
dumld  not,  if  possible,  extend  over  more  than  one  day,  the  Department  might 
make  a  selection  from  among  the  subjects  taught.  As  the  inspector  can  not  be 
present,  one  or  more  of  the  local  committee  should  remain  in  the  school  during 
each  examination. 

The  result  of  each  examination  should  be  allowed  to  be  published  in  the  local 
papers;  competition  will  then  be  created  among  the  various  schools  at  the  sea- 
port, who  will  view  with  great  interest  the  position  of  their  boys  on  the  examin- 
atioo  list 

Ctpt  Rjder  enggests  (1.)  that  each  boy  who  holds  an  exhibition  or 
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gains  prizes,  haye  the  fact  engrossed  on  a  vellum  eertffieate,  and  recelre  a 
medal  or  bdd^e,  (2.)  That  all  graduates  of  the  school  who  bring  a  good 
character  from  their  captain  or  shipowner,  for  one  year  after  leaving  the 
school,  receive  one  pound  from  the  funds  of  the  school.  (8.)  That  ship- 
owners and  the  Admiralty  be  induced  to  look  first  to  the  Navigation 
schools  for  their  apprentices,  and  that  they  open  to  competition  among  the 
prize  boys  of  the  schools,  any  choice  places  in  their  gift  (4.)  That  oflft- 
cers  and  masters  of  ships,  and  public  men  interested  in  nautical  matters 
be  invited  to  visit  the  schools. 

lY.  A  Navigation  School  should  provide  an  ample  EdueationtU  Staffs  whose 
income  should  he  sujficient^  and  a  certain  portion  of  it  fixed,  and  whose  energies 
slwuld  be  mainly  directed  to  the  Education  of  the  Boys, 

The  educational  staff,  as  a  general  rule,  is  very  insufficient,  owing  to  a  school 
for  adults  having  been  generally  established  in  connexion  with  the  school  Cor 
boys.*  This  course  was  adopted  chiefly  for  economical  reasons,  it  being  intended 
that  the  large  fees  from  the  adult  class  should  pay  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
expense  of  the  school ;  but  it  has  resulted  in  the  boys*  school  being  most  seriously 
injured,  as  follows,  without  any  compensating  advantages. 
•  The  boys  who  pay  fees,  from  dd  to  la.  a  week,  are  constantly  and  unavoida- 
bly neglected  by  the  head  master,  whose  interest  it  is  to  attend  to  the  adults  who 
pay  from  6«.  to  7«.  a  week;  and  even  if  superior  lo  that  motive,  the  head  master 
can  not  leave  the  adults  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  because,  and 
not  unnaturally,  they  insist  on  his  remaining  with  them. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  paying  masters  of  Navigation  Schools  is  in 

increasing  his  compensation  from  all  other  sources  by  the  payment  by  the 

Department  of  an  amount  represented  by  the  certificate  he  may  hold  of  his 

success  in  passing  examination  in  certain  group  of  subjects.    The  scheme 

is  as  follows : 

Group  I.  Mathematics  necessary  to  the  study  of  navigation,         .         £6 

Group  II.  General  navigation  and  nautical  astronomy,        .        .        .15 

Group  III.  Adjustment  and  skillful  handling  of  instruments,  .  6 

Group  IV.  Physical  geography, 10 

Group  y.  Physics,  mechanics,  marine  steam  engine,       ...  10 

Group  VI.  Chemistry, 6 

Group  VII.  Natural  history, 6 

Group  VIII.  Chart,  freehand,  and  mechanical  drawing,       ...       6 

£60 
This  group  payment  is  a  well  devised  scheme  to  induce  masters  to  im- 
prove themselves,  and  is  applicable  to  teachers  of  every  grade,  and  if  rightly 
applied,  will  operate  as  a  constant  stimulus  to  professional  improvement. 
But  in  the  case  of  this  class  of  schools,  where  there  are  pupils  on  a  varying 
scale  of  direct  payment  to  the  teacher,  the  teacher  will  be  tempted  to  give 
his  particular  attention  to  the  pupils  who  pay  best  This  can  be  counter- 
acted by  making  the  masters'  payment  depend  on  the  proficiency  of  the 
scholars. 

To  obtain  and  keep  the  services  of  the  zealous,  intelligent,  and  very  superior 
men  who  alone  are  fit  to  take  charge  of  navigation  schools,  I  believe  a  super- 
annuation allowance  would  be  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  and  most  economi- 
cal inducement 
I  beg  to  suggest  that  at  60  years  of  age  a  navigation  master  be  allowed  to 

•  The  school  at  Hull  is  tho  only  narlg&tion  school  at  which  no  adulta  axe  xecdTed. 
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retire  with  his  group  monej  as  an  allowanco.  This  would  be  a  great  indncemeDt 
to  remain  in  connection  with  the  Department,  and  to  pass  in  as  many  groups 
as  possible. 

The  direct  inducement  which  I  propose  to  giye  to  the  educational  staff  to 
bring  their  schools  up  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  is  a  payment  in  money, 
and  I  have  been  induced  to  propose  this  from  the  sense  of  the  paramount  advan- 
tage derived  in  any  undertaking  from  making  it  the  direct  pecuniary  interest  of 
agents  to  act  up  to  their  instructions. 

I  propose  that  every  head  master,  every  assistant  master  and  every  pupil- 
teacher  employed  in  teaching  the  boys  shall  receive  a  sum  of  money  in  addition 
to  his  fixed  salary  and  his  group  money  to  depend  on  and  vary  with  the  success 
of  the  school  at  the  half>yearly  examinations.  The  mode  by  *.  hich  I  propose  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  this  payment  will  he  detailed  further  on,  when  I  speak 
of  inspections. 

It  consists  of  a  sliding  scale  of  payment,  so  contrived  that  it  is  the  direct 
pecuniary  interest  of  the  head  master  to  bring  all  his  boys  up  to  the  highest 
state  of  proficiency,  and  also  the  direct  pecuniary  interest  of  all  the  educational 
sufi*  to  refrain  from  forcing  on  the  clever  boys,  if  by  so  doing  they  neglect  the 
duller  boys,  and  also  to  refrain  from  drawing  the  bo}^  into  the  upper  and  more 
showy  subjects  to  the  neglect  of  the  lower,  more  elementary,  but  more  impor- 
tant subjects,  errors  commonly  and  but  too  justly  ascribed  to  schoolmasters  in 
their  endeavors  to  give  to  their  schools  the  appearance  of  high  efficiency. 

I  am  aware  that  the  sliding  scale  of  paynent  which  I  propose  has  the  demerit 
of  novelty. 

The  Committee  of  Ck>uncil,  fully  alive  to  the  advantage  of  a  sliding  scale,  have 
provided  that,  in  the  primary  schools,  the  master's  pay  shall  depend  on  and  vary 
with  the  school  pence  and  the  capitation  grant  (a  grant  which  is  made  to  depend 
upon  the  attendance  of  the  children,)  in  the  art  schools  it  is  made  to  depend  on 
and  vary  with  the  number  of  prizes  won  by  the  students. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  former  plan  is  that  the  sliding  scale,  being  made  to 
depend  upon  mere  numerical  attendance,  both  particular  proficiency  and  general 
proficiency  are  ignored. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  latter  is  that  it  is  made  the  master's  direct  pecuniary 
interest  to  force  on  the  clever  boys  to  the  neglect  of  the  dull  boys,  while  general 
proficiency  and  numerical  attendance  are  ignored. 

There  are  doubtless  good  reasons  why  these  very  different  plans  should  have 
been  adopted  in  primary  and  art  schools. 

In  the  scheme  of  varying  payment  which  I  propose  for  navigation  schools, 
both  the  general  proficiency  of  the  school  and  the  numerical  attendance  of  the 
scholars  are  made  the  measures  of  the  masters^  emoluments,  while  th^  proficiency 
of  individual  boys  is  fostered  by  prizes  and  exhibitions. 

v.  I%e  MoMters  of  Namaatum  8ehooU  should  display  great  inUUigenet  and 
aptUude  forUaehing^  should  be  intimately  acquainted  toitk  the  best  methods  o/in- 
stmetiotiy  and  be  zealous  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

As  a  general  rule  1  have  found  the  masters  intelligent  and  apt  to  teadi.  The 
majority  of  them  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  an  education  at  Greenwich  under 
Mr.  Riddle. 

It  is  important  that  the  masters  should  be  drawn  from  some  normal  school ; 
Greenwich  school  appears  admirably  adapted  for  such  purpose.  To  draw  a 
large  supply  of  masters  from  that  school,  and  retain  their  services,  the  position 
of  the  masters  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  must  in  my  opinion  be  improved. 
But  if  this  is  done  an  engagement  should  be  entered  into  to  remain  as  a  naviga- 
tion schoolmaster  for  a  certain  time,  and  after  that,  not  to  leave  without  at  least 
two  months'  warning. 

The  position  of  assistants  should  be  open  to  all  persons  whose  creden* 
tials  preyiously  received,  as  to  good  chanu^ter,  proficiency  in  all  the  sub- 
jects taught  in  this  ckss  of  schools,  and  required  for  the  place,  are  satis- 
furtorj.  The  examination  should  be  public,  and  the  results  published. 
The  yacancies  among  the  head  masters  should  be  open  to  competitioa 
among  the  assistant  masters. 
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TIL  77ie  KatnyaUon  Sekoth  Mhotdd  be  JHdicwtuh/  ntwxted^  kmve  large  n/rtf 
foonu^  a  good  ^a^grmend^  ggmnaslie  pokuy  tind  a  lending  librmrg. 

Sxercise  at  gymnastics  is  most  beneficial  to  tlie  boys*  iiealth,  and  confirms 
them  in  tiieir  choice  of  the  naral  profession.  The  lads  when  they  go  to  sea  are 
mnch  more  nseful  aloft  if  they  have  acquired  the  agility  and  daring  which  can 
alone  be  gained  by  gymnastic  exercises.  * 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  rapid  deterioration  ia  the  physique  of  our  sailors  is 
the  diminution  of  work  aloft  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  steam. 
YIII.  77^  Fe€$  in  a  Navigation  School  tJiouId  be  carefully  adjusted, 

A  carefully  adjusted  scheme  of  fees  from  Id.  to  1<.  per  week  will  not  exclude 
by  their  amount  any  poor  boys  whom  we  might  wish  to  admit,  or  to  repel  by 
their  insignificance  those  parents  who  would  attach  no  value  to  that  which  cost 
them  little. 

The  hunger  portion  of  the  fees,  after  deducting  a  certain  fixed  sum,  or  a  cer- 
tain definite  proportion  of  them  for  local  expenses,  will  stand  in  the  school  ac- 
counts to  the  credit  of  the  local  committee,  and  will  be  expended  from  time  to 
time,  with  the  consent  of  the  Department,  in  paying  the  masters*  salaries,  the 
boys*  exhibition  money,  &c. 

In  some  seaports,  where  there  is  a  pertinacious  disinolination  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  of  the  boys  to  their  going  to  sea,  I  have  suggested  to  the  committee 
the  undertaking  to  return  all  or  a  portion  of  the  school^es  of  any  bey  who  has 
passed  above  a  certain  mark,  on  proof  being  received  that  the  boy  has  sailed. 
This  would  in  many  cases  act  both  on  parent  and  child  as  a  great  inducement  to 
the  boy  to  go  to  sea. 

IX.  Namgation  Schools  ehould  be  periodieeUlg  intpeeied  and  repmied  on. 

Inspection  to  be  really  valuable  should  be  thorough.  Now  the  subjects  in 
which  it  is  proposed  that  the  boys  shall  be  taught  at  the  Navigation  School  are 
very  numerous,  and  none  of  them  should,  if  possible,  be  allowed  to  escape  the 
notice  of  the  inspector  and  the  test  of  examination. 

I  propose  that  there  shall  be  two  examinations  every  half-year,  (1)  the  general 
examination,  to  measure  the  progress  and  proficiency  of  the  navigation  classes, 
and  the  payment  to  be  made  to  the  educational  staff;  (2)  the  special  competitive 
examination  for  prizes  and  exhibitions.  The  first  will  be  held  in  the  course  of 
the  half-year,  in  the  presence  of  the  inspector  and  master,  the  answers,  however, 
to  be  looked  over  and  valued  in  London.  The  second  will  be  held  at  the  close 
of  the  half-year,  in  the  presence  of  the  master  and  of  one  or  more  of  the  local 
committee.  It  will  be  entirely  a  written  examination,  the  questions  to  be  sent 
fipom  the  Department.  To  prevent  any  suspicion  of  unfair  treatment,  the  exam- 
ination books  should,  after  each  examination,  be  sealed  up  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  in  the  presence  of  the  boys,  and  sent  to  London.  The  prizes  and  prize 
ettudcntships  will  be  awarded  wbevn  the  school  meets  acain,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  half-year.  The  answers  will  be  valued  m  London,  by  a  person 
appointed  for  that  special  purpose.  The  praotice  I  have  adopted  is  to  give  full 
numbers  for  an  accurate  answer,  half  numbeis  for  an  answer  which,  though  in- 
aoourate,  shows  intelHgenee. 

The  inspector  who  conducts  the  general  examination  should  have  with  him 
various  papers  of  questions  of  equal  value  on  each  subjeot,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
possibility  of  information  as  to  the  quesUons  set  at  the  examination  being  com- 
municated from  one  school  to  the  other.  The  masters  have  a  direct  pecuniary 
interest  in  preventing  any  information  being  sent  to  the  other  sdiools. 

I  suggest  that  the  general  examination,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  examina- 
tion money,  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner : 

The  school  to  be  arranged  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  inspector,  in  five 
classes,  each  class  separated  from  the  other  as  far  as  the  arrangements  of  the 
school  will  admit,  and  the  five  classes  to  be  so  composed  as  to  be  about  equal, 
both  in  average  and  collective  intelligence.  No  difficulty  is  experienced  by  tho 
masters  in  doing  this. 

The  number  won  by  the  boys  in  a  class  in  a  particular  subject  will  be  added 
together  and  divided  by  the  number  of  boys  in  the  class ;  the  result  will  be  the 
mean  number  for  that  subject  for  that  class,  and  the  classes  being  equal,  that 
number  will  be  a  measure  of  the  proficiency  of  the  school  in  that  subject.    The 
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amber  of  boyi  in  the  tehool  multiplied  bj  the  mm  of  Che  meen  nembert  win  be 
the  number  which  will  dclermiBe  the  sum  of  money  to  be  apportioned  to  that 
•ehool,  and  divided  among  the  educational  staff. 

I  propose  that  a  sum  of  money,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  be  divl- 

ded*  once  a  jear  among  the  schools,  in  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  obtained  as 

abore,  and  that  notice  t^given  to  them  to  that  effect  at  the  commencement  of 

each  year,  naming  the  total  sum..    1  propose  that  the  sum  won  by  the  school 

ihonld  be  dirided  among  the  educational  staff  in  the  following  proportions  :— 

Head  Master  5  shares,  but  total  not  to  exceed         .        .        .        £dO 

Assistant  Masters,  each  2  shares,  but  total  not  to  exceed    .        .       12 

Pupil-Teachers,  each  1  share,  but  total  not  to  exceed      .        .  6 

As  CTery  progressive  step  made  by  the  dullest  boy  who  attends  the  cUsses 
teUs  on  the  gross  number,  and  through  it  on  the  pecuniary  gain  of  the  whole 
stafl^  the  staff  will  have  no  temptation  to  neglect,  but  on  the  contrary,  every 
inducement  to  push  on  the  dull  boys,  and  as  proficiency  in  the  lower  subjects 
counts  as  much  as  proficiency  in  the  highest  the  common  fault  of  neglecting  the 
low  subjects  would  evidently  diminish  very  much  the  profits  of  the  suff,  and  will 
therefore  be  prevented. 

I  consider  this  slidmg  scale  would  be  preferable  to  paying  the  master  a  certain 
sum  for  ewery  prize  won  in  the  school,  which  is  a  direct  temptation  and  induce- 
ment to  bim  to  select  from  time  to  time  ihe  most  promising  boys^  and  put  them 
under  pressure  to  make  prise  boys  of  them,  neglecting  the  dull  boys  of  the  same 
stand'mg  who  can  not  on  that  system  of  reward  be  productive  of  any  benefit. 
The  collateral  advantages  of  this  system. 

(I.)  It  becomes  the  direct  personal  interest  of  the  staff  to  retain  the  boys  as 
kmg  as  possible,  in  order  that  at  each  examination,  there  ahall  be  as  many  boys 
as  possible  well  advanced  in  all  the  subjects. 

IL)  That  it  becomes  their  direct  personal  interest,  to  select  from  among  the 
boys  presenting  themselves  for  entry,  those  that  are  most  advanced  in  the 
elementary  subjects,  so  that  their  backwardness  may  diminish  the  mean  numbers 
as  tittle  as  possible. 

(8.)  That  it  becomes  their  durect  personal  interest  to  work  the  school  with  as 
few  masters  as  possible,  as  thereby  dieir  individual  gains  are  larger. 

(4.)  Competition  is  created  among  the  Kavigation  schools  and  their  educa- 
tional  staff}.  The  result  of  each  examination  should  be  allowed  to  be  published 
in  the  local  papers,  and  the  results  of  the  examinations  at  all  ihe  Kavigation 
schools  should  be  made  known  at  each  school 

(5. )  The  inspector  and  the  Department  can  see  at  a  glance  whether  any  Nav- 
igation school  has  neglected  any  subject.  The  masters  could  not  evade  the  rigor 
of  this  test  by  any  artifice. 

(6.)  The  boys  will  be  mduced  generally  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  compe- 
tition, which  will  have  the  best  effect.  A  few  only  can  win  the  prizes  and  exhi- 
bitions, but  all  can  contribute  by  their  exertions  to  the  comparative  success  of 
their  school. 

(7.)  The  local  conimittee  and  the  neighborhood  woidd  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  struggle. 

X.  AaUiineiiwe  Drtu  or  Badge  is  calculated  to  have  a  very  good  effect  on  (lie 
Naoigation  Schools, 

The  Trinity  Board  at  HoU  gives  to  80  boys  in  the  Navigation  school  a  neat 
«iuform  (blue  jacket,  blue  and  white  trousers,  and  blue  ci^)  This  has  a  capita 
effect  on  the  boys,  gives  them  an  esprit  d^ecole,  and  acts  as  a  restraint  on  their 
conduct  outside  the  schools. 

XI.  In  yaviaation  Schools  great  pains  should  be  taken  to  ensure  punctual 
eUtendoHce  an  the  part  of  the  hogs, 

1  beg  to  suggest  that  the  best  form  of  registers  be  provided,  and  that  it  be 
made  imperative  that  the  register  be  strictly  kept  in  all  the  schools,  and  that  the 
following  practice  be  universnd  instead  of  partial,  viz.,  that  any  boy  arriving  late 
is  expected  to  produce  a  written  authority  from  the  master  of  his  school  or  hia 
parents  for  his  absence.  Prizes  for  good  attendance  have  been  found  very  use- 
ful in  primarv  schools.  I  beg  to  suggest  one  prize  of  10s.,  three  of  6«.,  and  five 
of  1«.  every  half-jear,  or  8/.  a  jear  ki  a  school  of  100  boys. 

•  I  pciHr  thif  to  any  othn  plan,  bacauss  Um  itimttliu  to  tzwtton  iriU  bo  greator. 
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Capt  Ryder  reoommends  that  the  daily  record  of  attendance,  proficiency, 
and  conduct,  be  posted  up  on  the  walls  of  the  school  every  week,  monthf 
half-year,  and  year,  as  well  as  the  names  of  all  prize  boys. 

Capt  Ryder  goes  into  detail  of  the  estimates  of  receipts  and  payments, 
and  makes  the  education  of  each  boy  cost  the  Department  about  £2  10*. 
per  boy  per  annum.     The  whole  expense  of  teaching  and  clothing  at  the 
Hull  School  averages  a  little  more  than  £6  per  boy  per  annum 
OhstacUs  to  the  tueeess  of  Navigation  Schools. 

The  principal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  success,  in  addition  to  the  ineflicicncj 
of  the  schools,  the  absence  of  prizes,  &c.,  are  three  in  number. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  the  Department  assist  liberally  the  establishment  of 
navigation  schools,  placing  them  on  a  proper  footing,  and  stating  that  they  are 
schools  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  special  instruction  in  scientific 
subjects  to  boys  intended  for  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  Commercial  Marine,  these 
three  obstacles  will  gradually  vanish.    They  are, — 

(I.),^  dmticliuatiwt  on  the  part  of  shipowners  to  enter  boys. 

In  reply  to  my  inquiries  the  owners  of  steamers  stated,  "  We  donH  want  boys, 
who  eat  as  much  as  men,  are  of  very  little  use,  and  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble ; 
we  want  men. 

Steam  having  superseded  the  use  of  sails  to  a  great  extent,  boys,  who  in  sail- 
ing vessels  are  invaluable  for  light  work  aloft,  are  not  valued  in  steamers. 

Many  of  the  sailors,  so-called,  that  we  find  in  steamers  differ  very  little  from 
landsmen,  except  that  they  are  not  sea-sick,  they  can  take  the  wheel  and  pull  an 
oar.  To  all  the  valuable  qualities  of  a  true  sailor,  which  were  developed  by  and 
almost  entirely  due  to  his  work  aloft,  viz.,  agility,  readiness  of  resource,  indiffer- 
ence to  all  danger  that  may  be  escaped  by  bodily  activity,  as  distinct  from  that 
solid  courage  which  all  Englishmen  possess,  the  steam  sailor  can  lay  slight  claim. 

In  the  Royal  Navy  we  want  the  superior  class  of  sailors,  and  if  possible  those 
alone.  The  partial  substitution  of  steam  for  sails,  while  it  has  injured  our  own 
sailors  has,  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  reason,  injured  those  in  the  com- 
mercial marine,  on  whose  aid  and  support  we  may  at  any  time  be  thrown  for  a 
supply  of  seamen. 

It  is  most  important,  therefore,  that  every  impulse  should  be  given  to  keep  up 
in  the  commercial  navy  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  seamen ;  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  the  same  disinclination  to  take  boys,  although 
fortunately  in  a  less  degree,  exists  among  the  shipowners  of  sailing  vessels. 

Lads  enter  on  board  merchant  ships,  some  as  apprentices,  some  as  boys. 

In  the  employment  of  the  larger  shipowners  apprenticeships  are  highly  valued.* 
The  proportion  of  apprentices  to  tonnage  at  present  is  about  1  to  200  tons.  Be- 
fore the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  it  was  by  Act  of  Parliament  1  to  every 
100  tons.  V 

The  disinclination  to  enter  boys  will,  I  believe,  gradually  vanish  when  the 
attention  of  the  shipowners,  as  a  body,  is  attracted  to  the  valuable  class  of  boys 
who  will  attend  the  Navigation  schools,  for  they  will  be  induced  to  reflect,  that 
although  at  first  sight  it  may  appear  to  be  more  economical  to  enter  no  boys  or 

*  The  value  attached  to  an  apprenticeahlp  Taries  laxgely  with  the  employs,  the  port,  &c.  Mr. 
fireen  chugee  180f  for  a  four-years'  apprenticeship  as  a  midsliipman.  Large  shipowners  at 
Qla^gow  and  elsewhere  pay  85<.  for  a  similar  term  to  a  common  apprentice 
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ipprentioes,  or  a  very  few  only,  and  tboM  at  rery  low  wagei,*  yet  that  by  so 
doing  they  are  contributing  indirectly,  but  yet  surely  and  certainly,  to  the  dete* 
tioratioa  of  the  whole  class  of  seamen,  and  to  the  ultimate  iigury  of  the  ship- 
owning  interest 

(n.)  A  dUinelinaium  en  the  part  of  parenU  to  §end  thmr  hoy  to  ua. 

While  sailors  are,  what  they  frequently  are  at  present,  not  the  mqet  moral  or 
respectable  members  of  society,  it  is  probable  and  natural  that  many  parents 
would  regret  their  sons'  choice  of  the  sea  as  a  profession. 

But  as  sailors  and  masters  improve  by  the  aid  of  narigation  schools,  where 
they  win  be  instructed  in  their  youth,  and  are  received  in  sailors*  homes  at  every 
port  where  their  vessels  touch,  this  class  of  objections  will  gradually  become 
obsolete ;  and  the  profession  of  the  sailor  will  take  its  proper  place  by  that  of 
the  high  skilled  mechanic  as  one  of  the  noblest  professions  a  working  man's  son 
can  adopt,  being  also  one  of  the  highest  paid ;  8/.  and  4/.  a  month  besides  vict- 
uals and  medical  attendance  being  the  not  uncommon  emoluments  of  a  mer- 
chant seaman.  Moreover,  the  profession  of  a  sailor,  if  he  is  a  steady  man,  may 
be  rendered  both  healthy,  improving,  and  entertaining,  and  acts  most  beneficially 
on  the  character  and  temper.  Steam  and  science  are  rapidly  diminishing  the 
longest  voyages,  and  long  periods  of  absence,  one  of  the  not  unnatural  objec- 
tions of  a  parent,  are  becoming  the  exception  instead  of  the  rule. 

The  wish  to  go  to  sea  is  implanted  by  Providence,  doubtless  for  the  wisest 
purposes,  in  large  numbers  of  the  boys  of  these  islands,  frequently  in  those  who 
have  never  seen  the  sea.  Those  parents,  ministers,  or  schoolmasters  who  take 
upon  themselves  to  thwart  this  natural  and  laudable  wish,  going  the  length,  as 
they  frequently  do,  of  treating  the  boy's  deshre  as  an  evidence  of  a  vagabond 
and  depraved  taste,  may  be  fairly  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  the  boy's 
immoral  and  depraved  life,  if  such  unfortunately  is  the  result  of  his  going  to  sea, 
for  his  naval  career  is  probably  commenced  by  running  away  from  home,  and 
he  thus  severs  all  those  domestic  ties  which  conduce  so  much  to  the  preservation 
of  purity  of  life  and  manners. 

This  conduct  on  the  part  of  parents  should  be  deprecated  by  every  one  who 
has  the  best  interests  of  his  country  at  heart. 

Every  respectable  and  well  conducted  boy  who  desires  to  go  to  sea  should  be 
aided  and  assisted  to  do  so,  and  this  course  should  be  systematically  adopted 
throughout  the  country.  The  Oovemment,  by  the  support  of  navigation  schools, 
show  their  of^on  on  this  subject.  It  only  remains  for  the  schools  to  be  put  on 
a  proper  and  liberal  footing,  worthy  of  the  Government  and  of  the  object  which 
they  are  intended  to  serve.  When  this  is  done,  the  profession  of  the  sailor  will 
be  rescued  in  the  minds  of  the  lower  cUsses  from  all  the  odium  which  at  present 
snrroundsit. 

(m.)  A  diiinelination  on  the  pari  of  hoyt  to  go  to  sea. 

This  disinclination  exists  in  some  ports  and  not  in  others ;  it  will  decrease 
wherever  it  exists  when  Navigation  schools,  established  on  a  liberal  footing, 
offering  the  inducements  I  have  suggested,  are  placed  near  the  docks  in  every 
seaport  town  of  any  size  or  hnportance.  It  is  advisable  that  the  schools  should 
be  so  placed  that  the  boys  can  when  out  of  the  school  play  about  among  the 
shipping,  witness  and  long  to  imitate  the  evolutions  of  the  sailors  aloft,  &c. 

•  Owtng  to  Um  low  rate  of  wafet  rtftmd  to,  Iftxft  nnsibMS  of  efpfinttws  lua  awiy  tvay 
jwr,  ilUr  thior  bavt  ssTtd  a  porfcioii  of  ttittr  tbiit. 
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An  tttnurttre  erening  eiaat  will  bate  to  be  eetabRshed  tor  the  instruction  of 
bojs  wbo  bate  to  work  for  their  Hrelihood  during  the  day,  and  for  apprentices. 
I  bare  proposed  that  half  the  fees  be  giren  to  the  edocational  staff,  to  insure 
their  taking  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  evening  class. 

In  eoBdndiag  this  report,  I  wish  to  state,  that  I  am  fully  impressed  with  the 
great  beneSl  that  the  establishment  of  good  Navigation  schools  would  confer 
directly  ob  the  Boyal  Navy,  the  Oraimercial  Marine,  and  the  country ;  and  that 
I  see  every  reason  for  befievhig,  that  if  the  schools  are  placed  on  a  proper  foot- 
fog,  the  classes  will  be  largely  attended,  and  the  schools  will  answer  every  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  established.  The  limited  number  of  thu-ty  Navigation 
iehools,  which  I  bare  suggested,  should  be  forthwith  established,  although  only 
professing  to  assist  in  providing  a  sufficient  supply  of  educated  yoimg  men  to  fill 
op  the  vacancies  among  the  masters  and  mates,  yet  can  not  fail  to  tell  with  the 
best  ethct  on  the  commercial  marine  generally.  For  these  well-educated  lads, 
who,  after  leaving  the  Navigation  schools,  have  to  struggle  through  that  large 
body,  the  seamen  of  the  commercial  marine,  before  they  can  win  the  prizes  of 
tbeir  profession,  most  raise  the  tone  of  the  class  through  which  they  pass. 

If  the  thirty  schools  are  estabfi^ed,  and  after  two  or  three  years  are  evidently 
working  well,  it  witt  be  worth  considering  whether  more  schools  of  a  simpler 
and  less  expensive  character  should  not  be  estabfished  to  educate  a  sufficient 
number  of  lads  ftilly  to  supply  the  vacancies  in  the  seamen  class. 

The  alterations  I  have  proposed  in  the  mode  of  payment  of  the  educational 
staff  are  those  vpon  which  I  desire  to  lay  the  most  stress;  they  have  had  but 
oae  ol^e^  in  view,  the  making  it  the  personal  peeuniary  interest  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  to  devote  himself  xealoasly  to  those  duties,  and  to  no  other, 
wl^h  the  I>epartmeDt  wishes  hfan  to  perform.  In  individual  cases,  we  might 
appeal  to  higher  motives  than  these,  but  in  dealing  with  a  body  of  men,  however 
uprigbt  and  eonscientious,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  no  safer  course 
than  the  appealing  to  the  lower  motive  In  aid  of  the  higher. 

The  plan  of  payment  of  the  teachers  of  navigation  schools  generally, 
presented  hj  Capt  Ryder,  was  substantially  adopted  by  the  Department 
having  charge  of  thi&  class  of  schools,  in  1860,  but  was  changed  to  the 
following  Minute  in  April,  1868,  on  the  recommendation  of  Gapt  Donnelly^ 
for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  ^Ebrts  of  the  teacher,  and  the  industry 
of  the  scholars,  to  the  subject  of  Mathematics,  Navigation,  Nautical  As- 
tronomy, and  the  Use  of  Instruments,  leaving  general  elementary  studies 
to  be  mastered  in  other  schools. 

Aio  TO  NAviOATioir  Schools  Aim  Classbi. 

I.  Payments  will  be  made  by  the  Department  only  on  the  results  of  instrao* 
tion  in  the  following  subjects : 

1.  Mathematics,  including  such  portions  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  Mensuration, 
Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Logarithms,  as  far  as  necessary  for  under* 
standing  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy. 

2.  General  NavigaUon. 
8.  Nautical  Astronomy, 
4.  Physical  Geography. 

6.  Steam  and  the  Steam  Engine. 

n.  The  payments  will  be  made  to  those  teachers  only  who  have  taken  certifi* 
ealee  as  qualified  to  teach  the  above  studies, 
m.  Examination  for  teachers  will  be  held  annually  in  November,  in  South 
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Xingstoi^  DubHn  ind  Edinburgh.  The  trayeling  expeiiBes  of  candidates  if  rao* 
cemil  will  be  paid. 

lY.  Examination  for  students  wiU  be  held 

(1.)  The  adults,  seamen  and  others,  at  the  seaport  towns  where  local  Marine 
Boards  are  formed  and  are  prepared  to  undertake  them  from  year  to  year. 

{L)  The  youths,  in  inland  towns  once  a  year,  the  examination  forming  part 
of  the  general  May  Science  examination  will  be  held  simultaneously  all  OTer 
the  kingdom  where  local  committees  are  formed  to  conduct  them,  the  examin- 
ation papers  being  supplied  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department 

y.  The  successful  candidate  will  be  classed  ss  passed  with  honorable  mention, 
third,  second,  and  first  erade  certificates.  In  the  three  kst,  a  certificate  will  be 
giren  to  that  effect  The  grades  of  success  may  be  improved  at  any  future  ex- 
amination. 

TL  The  teacher  will  recelTO  one,  two,  three,  four  or  five  pounds,  according 
to  the  class  of  success  of  his  pupils,  on  the  condition  that  the  pupil,  if  a  boy, 
shall  have  received  forty  lessons,  at  least,  fVom  the  teacher,  and  then  goes  to 
sea,  and  if  an  adult  at  sea,  then  he  shall  have  received  twenty  lessons,  at  least 

yn.  Should  the  pupil  have  been  previously  examined  and  payment  made  on 
his  account  the  twenty  or  forty  lessons,  as  the  case  mav  be,  must  have  been 
given  since  that  examination,  and  the  payment  to  the  teacher  will  be  the  differ- 
ence between  that  sum  previously  paid  and  the  amount  found  due  on  the  grade 
then  taken. 

yilL  A  local  committee  must  in  all  cases  be  formed,  and  from  them  the 
teacher  will  receive  the  necessary  vouchers. 

IX.  The  sum  above  fixed  can  only  be  considered  experimental,  and  may  be 
altered  from  year  to  year. 

School  of  Naval  Architecture. 

Bj  a  recent  order  of  the  Admiraltj,  and  In  connection  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a  new  Royal 
School  of  Naval  Architecture  has  heen  established  and  opened  at 
South  Kensington,  London,  for  the  instruction,  not  only  of  pupils  for 
the  Royal  Dodcyards,  and  of  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy,  but  for  the 
use  of  naval  ardiitects,  and  ship  builders  in  wood  and  iron,  marine 
engineers,  inspectors  of  works,  shipwrights,  and  the  public  generally. 

Lectures,  iUustrated  by  experiments,  models,  &c.,  will  be  given  in 
the  winter  months,  on  the  properties  of  materials,  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  ships,  and  class  instruction  in  drawing,  design,  and  the  sciences 
connected  with  the  arts  employed  in  naval  architecture,  by  teachers 
whose  qualifications  have  been  tested  by  an  open  examination. 

Government  scholarships.  Queen's  medals  and  prizes  will  be  estab- 
Ikhed  and  be  open  to  competition. 

Fees  will  be  charged  in  addition  to  the  Government  appropriation. 

We  have  in  various  ways,  but  mamly  by  personal  conference,  called  the 
attention  of  members  of  the  School  Boards  m  our  seaports  to  the  import- 
ance of  recognizing  the  demands  of  our  national  and  commercial  marine, 
in  the  location,  outfit  and  studies  of  one  or*  more  of  their  public  schools. 
The  subject  has  a  National  importance,  and  for  the  reasons  and  in  the  plan 
developed  by  Capt  Ryder,  in  toregoing  extracts,  for  England,  we  hope  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  Visitors  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  m  the 
Report  of  their  Examination  for  1864,  for  some  immediate  and  liberal 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress,  and  the  Navy  Department,  will  receive  a 
more  than  passing  attention. 


YI.    ENGLISH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

REPORT  or  HER  MAJESTT^S  COMHISSIONXBS.^ 


The  Public  Schools  of  England  which  have  long  held  a  prominent 
podtion  as  places  of  instruction  for  the  wealthier  classes — ^the  Colleges  of 
Eton  and  Winchester,  and  the  Schools  of  Westminster,  the  Charter- 
house, St  Paul's,  Merchant  Taylors',  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Shrewsbury 
— from  their  position  at  the  head  of  the  whole  system  of  Public  School 
Education  in  England,  and  from  the  interest  which  attaches  to  them  as 
old,  well-known,  and  influential  institutions,  are  worthy  of  yet  farther  no- 
tice than  has  already  been  given  them  in  preceding  volumes  of  this  Jour- 
nal. We  deem  no  apology  needed  for  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  report,  recently  published,  of 
the  Queen's  Conunissioners,  appointed  to  inquire  into  their  condition  and 
management 

This  Board  of  Commissioners  consisted  of  the  Earls  of  Clarendon  and 
Derby,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Hon.  Edward  Turner  Boyd  Twistleton,  Sir  Staf- 
ford Henry  Northcote,  William  Hepworth  Thomson,  and  Henry  Hatford 
Yaughan,  appointed  July  18th,  1861,  to  inquire  "into  the  nature  and 
application  of  the  Endowments,  Funds,  and  Revenues  belonging  to  or 
received  by  "  the  above-named  Colleges  and  Schools,  *^  and  into  the  ad- 
ministration and  management  of  the  said  Colleges,  ^,  and  into  the  sys- 
tem and  course  of  studies  respectively  pursued  therein,  as  well  as  into 
the  methods,  subjects,  and  extent  of  the  instruction  given  to  the  Stq- 
dents,"  and  the  fullest  authority  was  given  to  make  such  examination  of 
persons  and  records  as  might  seem  necessary.  In  the  course  of  the  in- 
Testigation,  which  has  not  wanted  in  thoroughness  and  diligence,  series 
of  questions  were  proposed  to  the  several  (Governing  Bodies  and  to  the 
Head  Masters  of  the  schools,  examinations  were  made  of  persons  who 
were,  as  well  as  of  others  who  had  previously  been  officially  connected 
with  them,  and  also  of  many  who  had  been  educated  at  them.  The  Pro- 
fessors and  Tutors  of  the  Universities,  and  the  Council  of  Military  Educa- 
tion, Qn  respect  of  the  Military  Schools  of  Woolwich,  &c,)  were  inquired 
o(  in  order  to  learn  the  results  of  the  instruction  given  and  the  standing 
of  the  graduates.  The  investigation  was- also  extended  to  the  more 
recently  founded  Colleges  of  Marlborough,  Cheltenham,  and  Wellington, 

*  Eeport  of  Hot  If aJMty't  Conmi«ioDen  ftppoJDtad  to  ioqaira  into  the  RoTenoea  tnd  Muuif»- 
■Mi  of  ecitain  CoDsgw,  Bcboob,  tod  Foondatioof*  and  tb*  Stodiei  pamMd  and  Inrtroction  fivM 
tfcmiu;  wilb  u  Appendix  tod  Endraot.    Vol.  L    Report.    Loodoa,  1864. 
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and  to  the  City  of  London  and  King's  College  Schools,  with  their  im- 
proved systems  of  instruction,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  a  (avorahle 
opportunity  which  presented  itself,  to  inquire  into  the  Higher  Schools  of 
Prussia. 

In  this  first  volume  of  the  resulting  report  are  <>mhodied  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  the  Commissioners  arrived  respecting  the  nine  schools, 
collectively  as  well  as  separately.  In  Part  II.  of  the  report^  the  schools 
are  treated  of  separately  and  a  succinct  statement  is  made  of  all  the  ma- 
terial facts  that  the  inquiry  had  elicited  in  regard  to  each.  Part  I.,  on 
the  other  hand,  contains  tlie  hroader  results  of  the  inquiry,  the  conclu- 
sions which  they  suggest,  and  the  views  of  the  Commissioners  respecting 
the  government  and  management  of  these  great  English  schools,  and  the 
education  they  afford,  pointing  out  defects  in  the  range  and  methods  of 
that  education,  and  suggesting  enlargements  and  improvements. 

From  tlMs  first  portion  of  the  report  we  propose  to  make  such  abstracts 
and  extracts  as  will  express  these  views  and  suggestions  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  general  character  and  condition  of 
these  schools  which  have  become  especially  identified  with  what  in  Eng- 
land is  commonly  called  Public  School  Education.  For  Public  School  Ed- 
ucation, as  it  exists  in  England  and  in  England  alone,  has  grown  up  chiefly 
within  their  walls,  and  has  been  propagated  from  them ;  and  though  now 
surrounded  by  younger  institutions  of  a  like  character,  and  of  great  and 
increasing  importance,  they  are  still  in  common  estimation  its  acknowl- 
edged types,  as  they  have  for  several  generations  been  its  principal  cen- 
ters. The  opinions  and  suggestions  of  the  Coounissioners,  moreover,  no 
less  than  many  of  the  facts  which  they  disclose,  give  curious  evidence  of 
the  strong  power  which  traditions  and  custom  have  over  the  English 
mind,  and  how  tenderly  they  treat  and  uphold  opinions  and  laws  that 
have  the  hoar  of  antiquity  upon  them.  Yet  their  opinions,  as  here  ex- 
pressed upon  various  educational  problems  which  have  been  long  tested 
in  these  schools,  are  of  great  importance  to  ourselves  in  relation  to  our  own 
present  and  future  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

Origin. — These  schools  were  founded  within  a  period  ranging  from 
the  close  of  the  14th  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century — from 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  to  that  of  James  I.  Winchester,  the  earliest, 
founded  by  William  of  Wykeham,  is  older  by  several  generations  than 
the  Reformation,  and  the  revival  of  classical  literature  in  England.  Eton, 
half  a  century  later,  was  modeled  alter  Winchester ;  each  was  an  integral 
part  of  a  great  collegiate  establi^ment,  in  which  the  promotion  of  learn- 
ing was  the  principal  aim,  but  not  the  founder^a  sole  purpose.  Westmin- 
ster is  one  of  the  many  grammar  schools  attached  to  cathedral  and  colle- 
giate churches  for  which  provision  was  made  alter  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries ;  but  it  acquired,  or  perhaps  inherited  firom  the  ancient  school 
of  the  monastery  of  St  Peter,  an  importance  peculiarly  its  own.  Harrow, 
Rugby,  Shrewsbury,  Merchant  Taylors'  and  St  Paul's  were  among  the 
multitude  of  schools  founded  in  the  16th  century,  either  by  grants  of 
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tikxttth  knds  from  the  Cnrwn,  or  by  private  persons,  with  endowments 
sufficient  to  afford  the  best  education  known  in  that  day,  to  so  many  day 
Molars  as  the  neighborhood  was  likely  to  supply  or  the  reputation  of  a 
competent  teacher  to  attract 

EndotDment — The  endowments  of  these  schools  vary  very  much  and 
bear  no  proportion  to  their  magnitude.  Charter-house,  Eton,  and  Win- 
chester have  annual  revenues  amounting  to  j£22,750,  J^20,600,  and  £15,- 
500  respectively.  St  Paul's,  Rugby,  Shrewsbury,  and  Harrow  have 
jC9,600,  jB5,600,  £8,000,  and  £1,000.  Westminster  is  sustained  from  the 
revenues  of  the  chapter  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  the  Merchant  Tay- 
lors' School  by  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Society.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Commissioners  that  to  a  largo  and  popular  school,  so  long  as  it  is 
Urge  and  popular,  a  permanent  endowment  is  not  of  essential  importance ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  such  an  endowment  is  of  great  serv« 
ice  in  enabling  any  school  to  provide  and  maintain  suitable  buildings,  to 
attract  to  itself^  by  exhibitions  and  other  substantial  rewards,  its  due 
share  of  clever  and  hard-working  boys,  to  keep  up  by  these  means  its 
standard  of  industry  and  attainment,  and  run  an  equal  race  with  others 
which  possess  this  advantage,  and  to  bear,  without  a  ruinous  diminution 
of  its  teachmg  staff,  those  fluctuations  of  prosperity  to  which  all  schools 
are  liable. 

Ootemment — ^The  schools  exhibit  great  diversities  of  government  and 
constitution.  The  Governing  Body  of  Etort  College  consists  of  the  Pro- 
vost and  Fellows ;  of  Winchester  College,  of  the  Warden  and  Fellows ; 
of  Westminster  School,  of  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  the  church.  These 
persons  hold  the  college  property  and  appoint  and  dismiss  the  Master. 
In  the  other  schools  these  rights  belong  either  to  specially  corporated 
trustees,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  St  Paul's,  by  the  will  of  Dean  Colet,  to  the 
Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Mercers'  Company;  in  the  Charter -house 
School,  to  ihe  Governors  of  Sutton  Hospital ;  and  in  the  Merchant  Tay- 
lors' School,  to  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company.  The  nature  and  extent 
of  their  power  of  superintendence  over  the  Head  Master  is  determined  by 
documentary  authority  and  by  usage.  In  some  cases  his  power  is  prac- 
tically unfettered  and  supreme,  at  others  his  power  of  effecting  changes 
is  limited  to  recommendations  to  the  governing  body. 

Uniformity  in  the  constitution  of  these  (Governing  Bodies  is  not  essen- 
tial, but  some  modifications  are  considered  by  the  Commissioners  desira- 
ble, and  some  common  features  should  belong  to  them  all.  Such  a  body 
should  be  permanent  in  itself,  being  the  guardian  and  trustee  of  the  per- 
manent interests  of  the  school ;  though  not  unduly  large,  it  should  be 
protected  by  its  numbers  and  by  the  position  and  character  of  its  indi- 
vidual members  from  the  domination  of  personal  or  local  interests,  and  of 
personal  or  professional  influences  or  prejudices ;  and  might  well  include 
men  conversant  with  the  world,  with  the  requirements  of  active  life,  and 
with  the  progress  of  literature  and  science.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
schools  ft  cmtain  proportion  of  the  Qoveming  Body  should  be  nominated 
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hj  the  Crown,  llieir  powers  should  include,  at  tiie  least,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  property  of  the  school  and  of  its  rerenoes ;  the  control  of  its 
expenditure ;  the  appointment  and  dismiiwal  of  the  Head  Master ;  the 
regulation  of  boarding-houses,  of  fees  and  charges,  of  Masters'  stipends, 
of  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  sdiool,  and  of  the  times  and  length  of 
Tacations ;  the  supenrision  of  the  general  treatment  of  the  bojs,  and  all 
arrangements  bearing  on  the  sanitarj  condition  of  the  schooL  As  re- 
gards discipline  and  teaching,  the  Head  Master,  on  the  other  band, 
should  be  as  fiir  as  possible  unfettered.  The  appomtment  and  dismissal 
of  assistant  mastCTS,  the  measures  neoesssrj  for  maintaining  discipline, 
and  the  general  direction  of  the  course  and  methods  of  study,  which  it  is 
his  duty  to  conduct  and  his  business  to  understand  thoroi^hly,  had  bet- 
ter be  left  in  his  hands.  The  introduction  of  a  new  branch  of  study, 
howeyer,  or  the  suppression  of  one  already  estaUished,  and  the  relatiTe 
degrees  of  weight  to  be  assigned  to  different  branches,  may  be  bett^ 
judged  of  by  such  a  body  of  goremors  as  suggested,  men  conversant 
with  the  requirements  of  public  and  professional  life  and  acquainted  with 
the  general  progress  of  science  and  literature,  than  by  a  single  person, 
howerer  able  and  accomplished,  whose  views  may  be  more  c^umscribed, 
and  whose  mind  is  liable  to  be  unduly  pressed  by  difficulties  of  detaiL 
What  should  be  taught,  and  what  importance  should  be  given  to  each 
subject,  are  therefore  questions  for  the  Governing  Body;  how  to  teach  is 
a  question  for  the  Head  Master.  The  Governing  Body  should,  however, 
act  upon  such  matters  in  connection  with  the  Master. 

If  it  is  important  that  a  thorough  understanding  and  opportunities  for 
unreserved  communication  should  exist  between  the  Governing  Body  and 
the  Head  Master,  it  is  even  more  so  that  he  should  be  on  similar  terms 
with  his  assistants.  That  there  should  be  friendly  intercourse  between 
them,  and  that  an  asastant  should  be  at  liberty  to  make  suggestions  to  his 
chie(  is  not  enough.  Valuable  suggestions  and  useful  information,  which 
individual  masters,  and  they  only,  are  qualified  to  aff<»d,  may  often  be 
lost  for  want  of  a  recognised  opportunity  of  communicating  than ;  and 
private  interviews,  however  readily  granted,  are  not  an  adequate  substi- 
tute for  free  and  general  discussion.  The  practice  introduced  by  Dr. 
Arnold  at  Rugby,  of  meeting  all  his  assistants  for  consultation  at  frequmt 
intervals,  appears  to  have  had  the  happiest  results.  A  similar  practice 
exists  at  Harrow,  and  comparing  these  schools  with  £ton,  it  is  evident 
that  the  assistants  here  have  a  thorough  sense  of  cooperation  with  the 
Head  Master  and  with  each  other,  which  is  wanting  in  the  latter. 

It  is  the  invariable  practice  at  Eton,  and  almost  so  at  Wind>ester,  to 
recruit  the  staff  of  Ckssical  Masters,  the  Head  Master  induded,  from 
those  who  have  been  educated  at  those  schools  respectivdy.  The  other 
schools  are  restricted  by  no  such  rule  or  usage.  The  usage  of  one  sdiool 
differs  mudi  from  that  of  another,  and  it  is  very  desirable  undoubtedly  thai 
the  mastorsof  every  sdKK)!  should  be  perfectly  fcmiliar  with  its  system  of 
disdptine  and  leaching,  its  unwritten  customs,  and  all  that  stunpa  il 
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wkh  a  chancter  of  its  own,  as  well  as  that  thej  should  be  animated  with 
a  warm  attachment  to  it  We  believe,  however,  say  the  Commissioners, 
that  even  where  tradition  has  most  power  it  is  not  very  difficult  for  an 
able  and  intelligent  man  to  acquaint  himself  sufficiently  in  a  short  time 
with  the  distinctive  features  of  the  system  which  he  has  to  administer ; 
and  the  experience  of  a  great  majority  of  schools  has  amply  shown  how 
heartily  such  a  man  can  throw  himself  into  the  working,  and  how  thor- 
oughly he  can  identify  himself  with  the  character  and  interests  of  one  to 
which  he  has  previously  been  a  stranger.  It  must  be  observed  at  the 
same  time,  that  a  school  which  is  debarred,  or  which  bebars  itself  by  a 
restriction  of  this  kind,  from  taking  the  best  man  that  can  be  had,  must 
necessarily  suffer  from  it  to  a  greater  or  less  degree;  and  it  must  be 
disadvantageous  also  for  any  school  to  be  officered  exclusively  by  men 
brought  up  within  its  walls,  and  imbued  with  its  peculiar  prejudices  and 
opinions,  and  without  experience  of  any  system  or  any  methods  but  its 
own. 

Statutes— Kecemty  for  a  Power  of  Eevuion  and  Alteration, — Several 
of  these  schools  possess  ancient  statutes  or  rules  designed  to  settle  per- 
manently, with  more  or  less  of  minuteness,  their  organization  and  course  of 
teaching,  but  in  some  with  no  provision  for  the  relaxation  of  them,  or  for 
their  adaptation  to  new  circumstances  of  a  different  state  of  society. 
Dean  Golet,  founder  of  St  Paul's,  expressly  authorized  the  Court  of  As- 
sistants of  the  Mercers*  Company  to  alter  and  amend  his  ordinances  as 
might  be  deemed  requisite  from  time  to  time.  A  similar  power  was  given 
to  the  governors  of  Harrow,  has  been  created  at  Winchester,  and  exists 
virtually  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  at  other  schools.  In  the  absence  of 
them,  recourse  is  invariably  had  to  the  principle,  as  it  may  be  called,  of 
desuetude ;  and  it  is  assumed  that  old  constitutions  which  contain  minute 
^Urections  and  create  no  authority  for  varying  them,  must,  when  the  lapse 
of  time  has  rendered  an  exact  compliance  with  them  impracticable,  be 
construed  by  the  aid  of  such  usages  as  have  been  gradually  established 
by  necessity  or  convenience.  No  accumulation,  it  is  plain,  of  stringent  or 
even  imprecatory  terms,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eton  statutes,  can  ever  secure 
perpetuity  to  institutions  which  from  their  very  nature  must  undergo  a 
change.  Often,  too,  the  spirit  of  the  statutes,  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  observe,  is  violated  or  forgotten.  It  is  clearly  expedient,  if  not  indis- 
pensable, for  the  permanent  continuance  of  foundations  of  this  nature, 
that  most  extensive  powers  of  adaptation  and  amendment  should  exist  in 
all  cases,  jkud  it  seems  only  necessary  to  provide  that  they  should  be 
lodged  in  proper  hands.  There  is  evidently  no  security  that  practical 
changes  will  be  made  well  and  advisedly,  which  are  introduced  without 
deliberate  intention,  without  responsibility,  and  without  the  intervention 
of  any  higher  authority  to  protect  the  permanent  interests  of  the  founda- 
tion from  being  undermined  by  private  and  personal  interests.  The 
principle  to  be  pursued,  where  ancient  statutes  are  not  abrogated  but  re- 
formed, is  sufficiently  clear.    The  statutes  of  founders  are  to  be  upheld 
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and  enforced  whenerer  they  conduce  to  the  g^uienl  ol^jeots  of  thefoonda* 
tion  and  so  long  as  those  objects  continne  to  be  practicable  and  useful, 
but  thej  are  to  be  modified  wheneyer  they  require  a  closer  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  modem  society. 

Foundation  Seholan;  their  Government  and  Condition^ — Speaking 
generally,  the  foundation  boys  are,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  sdiooL 
The  legal  position  of  the  Head  Master  of  Kton  is  that  of  teacher  or  *Mq- 
formator  "  of  seyenty  poor  and  indigent  boys,  reoeiyed  and  boarded  within 
Eton  College ;  the  Head  Master  of  Harrow  is  legally  the  master  of  a  daily 
grammar-school,  established  in  a  country  yiUage  for  the  benefit,  prima- 
rily, of  its  immediate  neighborhood.  A  foundationer  at  Harrow,  Rugby, 
and  Shrewsbury,  is  ordinarily  a  day-scholar,  sharing  gratuitously,  or  al- 
most gratuitously,  in  the  general  instruction  of  the  school.  At  Eton, 
Winchester,  Westminster,  and  the  Charter-house,  he  is  a  boy  separately 
lodged,  separately  boarded,  maintained  as  well  as  educated  free  of  charge 
or  at  a  comparatiyely  small  expense,  and  obtaining,  or  haying  the  oppor- 
tunity of  competing  for,  a  &rther  proyision,  more  or  less  yaluable,  when 
he  leayes  school  But  in  eyery  case^  except  those  of  Merchant  Taylors* 
and  St  PauPs,  and  perhaps  Shrewsbuxy,  the  bulk  of  each  schod,  as  now 
existing,  is  an  accretion  upon  the  original  foundation,  and  connsts  of 
boarders  receiyed  by  masters  or  other  persons  at  their  own  expense  and 
risk,  and  for  their  own  profit  The  proportion  actually  existing  between 
foundationers  and  non  foundationers,  at  the  seyeral  schools  which  admil 
the  latter,  was  as  follows  in  1861  :— 


Eton, 61  122 

Wmcheeter, 69  128 


NoD-lbondatioirait. 


Westminster, 40  96 

Harrow, 33  431 

Rugby, 68  397 

Shrewsbury, 26  106 

Charter-bouse,.... 45 11 

In  respect  of  these  classes,  there  is,  to  a  small  extent,  a  real  diyision 
of  power  and  of  responsibility.  The  Head  Blaster  can  expel  a  non-founda- 
tioner; he  can  not  expel  a  foundationer.  But  as  conyenience  clearly  re- 
quired that  the  management  of  both  classes  should  be  one  and  the  same, 
the  Goyeming  Body  has  acquired  an  indirect  control  oyer  the  whole 
school  by  yirtue  of  their  direct  authority  oyer  a  part  of  it ;  and  it  is  de- 
sirable that  for  the  purposes  of  goyemment,  instruction  and  discipline,  all 
the  boys  should  in  eyery  case  be  considered  as  one  school,  subject  to  the 
same  authorities  and  in  the  same  degree. 

The  position  held  by  foundation  boys  among  their  school-fellows  yaries 
much  at  different  schools.  But  it  seems  tolerably  clear  fnHn  the  eyidenca 
that  in  none  of  the  schools  is  he  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  his  compan- 
ions by  the  mere  fact  of  his  receiying  an  eleemosynary  education,  and 
apart  firom  causes  which  judicious  management  may  remoye,  there  seems 
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to  be  BotUng  to  prevent  the  foandetioiiert  from  taking  sodeDy  as  ynSl 
MB  inteUeotuaUy  en  equal  or  (as  in  eome  eases  they  do)  eyen  the  foremost 
nuak  in  the  sdbooL  It  may  generally  be  said  that  they  enjoy  adyantages 
equal  to  tliose  whidi  the  foonders  intended  ibr  them.  Their  mtnation 
iMS|  at  leyend  of  the  schook,  been  greatly  and  progressiydy  improyed 
during  the  present  ceatory ;  and  it  is  doubtless  now  better  than  it  has 
been  at  any  foitner  period.  They  are  better  lodged,  better  fed,  better 
tnnght,  better  attended  to,  than  they  oyer  were  before — without  meaning 
to  imply  that  their  position  is  better  than  it  ought  to  be,  taking  into  ao- 
count  the  intentions  of  tiie  seyeral  Ibunders,  the  increased  yalue  of  die 
endowmenls,  and  the  change  of  manners. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ooUegiate  schools  were  primarily  though  not 
aoldy  designed  for  the  benefit  of  meritorious  poyerty,  as  were  the  inde- 
pendent grammar-schools  for  the  benefit  of  some  particular  town,  yiHage, 
orneighborhood.  At  Westminster  the  qualification  respecting  poyerty 
is  considered  obsolete,  and  admission  to  the  foundation  has  long  been  the 
prise  of  a  oompetitiye  examination,  and  the  same  principle  has  been  re- 
cently introduced  st  Eton  and  Winchester  (with  little  or  no  preference 
Ibr  poyertjr)  with  exoeUent  resoltL  Speaking  generally,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  difficulty  of  assigning  a  precise  meaning  to  the  word  poyerty,  the 
doubt  what  class  of  persons,  if  any,  at  the  present  day,  really  answers  to 
the  jMitip0r«i  6t  indigentei  aeholarm  of  the  Lancasterian  and  Tudor  peri* 
ods,  and  the  further  doubt  whether  porerty  is  not  after  all  best  served  by 
giving  the  widest  encouragement  to  industry,  coupled  with  the  interest 
which  every  school  has  in  collecting  the  best  boys  fhxn  the  lai^gest  sur- 
ikoe,  have  tended  and  will  continually  tend  to  render  the  qualification 
of  indigence  practically  inoperative.  Respecting  the  right  to  gratuitous 
education  origieally  oonforred  by  the  founders  upon  the  children  of  the 
places  where  the  schools  were  located,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  par- 
ents of  the  boys  thus  privileged  are  chiefly — at  Harrow  almost  ezdu- 
sively — strangers  to  the  neighborhood,  who  have  come  to  reade  there 
temporarily,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  at  little  expense  to  themselves, 
a  good  education  for  their  chOdren.  As  this  was  certainly  not  intended 
nor  contemplated  by  the  founder,  the  abolition  of  the  local  privilege  in 
these  cases  is  recommended. 

C(narM  and  Subjeeti  of  Jmtruction. — ^The  nine  schools  were  educating 
altogether,  at  Christmas,  1861, 2,696  boys,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
nineteen  years,  the  average  age  being  not  &r  short  of  fifteen  years. 
Their  numbers  have  fluctuated  g^^atly  within  a  recent  period,  some  hav- 
ing Mien  comparatively  low  while  others  enjoy  a  rank  and  popularity 
higher  than  ever  before.  The  course  of  study  of  all  these  schools  appears 
to  have  been  originally  confined  to  the  classical  languages  and  to  have 
remained  substantially  unaltered  from  a  very  early  to  a  very  late  period, 
governed  in  a  great  measure  by  established  custom  and  habit  The  po- 
sition which  the  classics  now  hM  is  due  in  the  first  place  perhaps  to 
their  intrinsic  excellence  as  an  instrument  of  education ;  but  other  causes 
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bare  shared  largdy  in  producing  it  Sdiool  edncatioD  alters  afowlj  and 
runs  long  in  the  same  groove ;  a  master  can  on!  j  teach  what  be  has  him- 
self learned,  and  is  natorally  indined  to  set  Uie  highest  yalne  en  the 
studies  to  which  his  own  life  has  been  given.  At  the  two  oldest  of  the 
schools  this  tendency  has  been  strengthened  not  only  by  ardent  attadi- 
ment  to  their  peculiar  traditions,  but  by  the  habit  of  reoeiTing  as  Masters 
only  men  brought  up  within  their  own  walls.  The  great  schools,  again, 
hsye  always  educated  principally  with  a  view  to  the  Universities ;  the 
path  of  access  to  the  learned  professions  lies  through  the  Uniyeraties; 
the  work  done  at  school  tells  thoroughly  and  directly  on  the  examinations 
for  admission  to  the  Universities  and  for  University  prizes  and  distinc- 
tions, whilst  it  has  not,  until  recently,  assisted  a  youth  to  obtain  entrance 
into  the  public  service,  civil  or  military,  at  home  or  in  India ;  the  clever- 
est and  most  diligent  boys,  for  whom  the  system  of  study  has  been 
chiefly  molded,  have  gone  to  the  Universities;  and  all  the  Masters  have 
been  University  men. 

The  two  classical  languages,  with  a  little  ancient  history  and  geogra- 
phy, held,  until  a  short  time  ago,  absolute  and  exclusive  possession  of  the 
whole  course  of  study.  It  now  includes,  at  every  school,  arithmetic  and 
mathematics  as  well  as  classics;  at  every  school,  except  Eton,  either 
French  or  German  also— at  Rugby  and  the  Charter-house,  both  Frendi 
and  German,  though  at  Rugby  the  natural  sciences  may  be  substituted. 
At  Merchant  Taylors'  it  includes  Hebrew  and  drawing.  Lectures  on 
natural  science  are  given  at  Winchester,  and  occasionally  at  Eton  to 
those  who  wish  to  attend.  There  is  also  a  lecturer  on  chemistry  at  the 
Charter-house,  and  periodical  voluntary  examinations  in  natural  science 
at  Harrow.  Drawing  may  be  learned  as  an  extra  at  all  the  schools,  and 
generally  some  instruction  in  music  may  be  ginned  in  the  same  way. 

The  means  of  classical  instruction  include  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek 
grammar,  the  daily  construing  and  occasional  translation  into  English  of 
Latin  and  Greek  writers,  the  repetition  of  passages,  chiefly  of  Latin  and 
Greek  poetry,  that  have  been  IcAmed  by  heart,  and  the  practice  of  com- 
position in  verse  and  prose.  Construing,  repetition,  and  composition  are 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  higher  forms.  There  is  some  reason  to  think 
that  the  grounding  in  grammar  is  not  always  so  thorough  and  accurate 
as  is  desirable,  or  that  sufficient  care  is  not  taken  to  keep  up  what  is  thus 
acquired  as  the  boys  advance  in  their  work.  Different  grammars,  both 
Latin  and  Greek,  are  used  in  the  different  schools.  The  range  of  authors 
construed  is  sufficiently  various  and  extensive,  unless  Eton  be  an  exception. 
The  assiduous  practice  of  repetition,  and  that  of  composition,  original  and 
transUted,  has  long  been  among  the  characteristics  of  the  great  English 
schools,  and  a  high  value  is  still  set  upon  them  by  English  schoolmasters. 

The  average  time  assigned  to  arithmetic  and  mathematics  is  about  three 
hours  a  week  in  school  and  the  same  amount  devoted  to  preparatory 
work.  At  a  majority  of  the  schools,  marks  are  given  for  mathematics, 
depending  generally  upon  the  reUtive  time  devoted  to  it,  which  detenn- 
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ine  more  or  less  a  boy's  rise  in  the  classical  forms  of  the  school  fy  eyeiy 
sdioolf  except  Eton,  two  hours  m  week,  ejEdnsiTe  of  preparation,  are  also 
giveft  to  modeni  languages,  inarks  for  which  count  in  promotion  only  at 
Winchester,  Harrow,  and  Rughj.  There  are  distinct  prizes  at  all  the 
scfaods  for  proficiency  in  mathematics  and  io  modem  languages  re^pect- 
iToly.  Classification  in  both  these  branches  is,  however,  dependent  upon 
that  of  the  classical  school,  which  is  found  a  great  hindrance  to  adrance- 
ment  Indeed,  both  share  the  disadvantage  of  being  subordinate  to  the 
principal  study,  which  is  that  of  the  dassic&  The  chief  honors  and  dis- 
tinctions of  the  schools  are  classical;  thdr  traditions  are  classical;  the 
Head  Master  and  the  Tutors  are  men  distinguished  chiefly  as  classical 
scholars,  and  attached  more  or  less  ardently  to  classical  learning ;  the 
path  of  promotion  and  the  subjects  on  which  the  time  and  thoughts  of 
the  boys  are  employed  are  mainly  classical ;  classics  are  also,  to  a  great 
majority  of  the  boys,  intrinsically  more  attractive  than  mathematics,  and 
to  the  oldest  and  most  diligent  more  so  than  French  and  German.  But 
mathematics  at  least  have  established  a  title  to  respect  as  an  instru- 
ment of  mental  discipline ;  they  are  recognized  and  honored  at  the  Uni- 
Twsities,  and  it  is  easy  to  obtain  mathematical  masters  of  high  ability 
who  have  had  a  University  education.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  study  of 
modern  languages,  which  in  each  of  these  respects,  but  especially  in  the 
last,  labors  under  peculiar  and  great  difficulties ;  while  it  has  had  less 
time  to  establish  itself  and  has  to  make  head  against  a  stronger  current 
of  tradition  and  habit  Hence  the  success  with  which  these  studies  are 
pursued  is,  in  difierent  degrees,  not  answerable  to  the  time  spent  in  leam- 
mg  and  the  pains  and  ability  employed  in  teaching  them.  There  is  an 
espedal  deficiency  in  arithmetic  and  in  French.  Yet  it  appears  that, 
^peaking  generally,  boys  who  succeed  in  classics  succeed  also  in  mathe- 
matics and  in  modem  languages;  showing  that  ordinarily  any  boy  of 
good  capacity  may  with  advantage  study  each  of  these  subjects,  and  may 
stu^y  them  all  together.  One  disadvantage  peculiar  to  the  study  of 
modem  languages  is  the  difficulty  of  procuring  thoroughly  effective 
teachers.  It  is  less  easy  for  a  foreigner  than  for  an  Englishman  of  equal 
ability  or  education,  to  maintain  discipline,  to  enforce  attention,  to  secure 
influMice,  to  understand  his  pupils  thoroughly,  and  therefore  to  teach 
them  well  Two  of  the  teachers  at  the  nine  schools  are  Englishmen  and 
two  were  educated  at  ihe  schools  where  they  teach.  At  Marlborough 
both  French  and  Qerroau  are  taught  by  Englishmen.  At  Wellington 
School  one  foreign  master  in  each  language  is  employed,  under  whom  are 
placed  the  best  modem  scholars  and  the  beginners,  while  those  bo3rs  who 
chiefly  require  to  be  steadily  worked  in  exercises  and  constming,  are 
under  English  masters. 

The  importance  of  some  attention  to  history  and  geography  is  reoog^ 
nised  more  or  less  at  all  the  schools,  but  in  general  there  is  littie  system- 
atic teaching  of  either.  In  the  lower  forms  it  is  common  to  give  lessons 
in  the  outlines  of  history  and  geography,  but  all  done  beyond  that  is 
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fooeraDy  to  aet  a  boy  a  portion  of  history  to  get  up  by  himMll^  to  exam- 
ine him  in  it,  and  to  encourage  the  fiurther  study  by  means  of  prise  ea- 
aays.  Special  examinations  in  history,  when  held,  oocor  either  at  the 
and  or  beginning  of  the  term,  the  portion  being  set  in  the  latter  case  as 
a  '*  holiday  task."  At  Harrow  and  Rugby  erery  boy  is  made  to  traTerse 
the  whole  outline  of  classical,  Biblical,  and  English  history  in  the  course 
of  his  stay  at  school ;  partly  by  holiday  tasks,  partly  by  regular  lessons 
at  school  The  proper  degree  and  method  of  teaching  history  is  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  English  schodmaaters  seem  to  have  arrived  at  no  very 
definite  conclusions.  At  Marboroogh,  Wellington,  and  to  some  extent 
at  Rugby,  the  reading  of  modem  history  is  combined  with  that  of  French. 

Organiuttiim,  Promotion,  Priaet, — ^A  great  school  possesses,  from 
its  very  magnitude,  considerable  advantages  as  a  place  of  instruction, 
besides  those  which  it  derives  from  the  same  source  as  a  place  of  moral 
training.  It  is  able  to  command  the  services  of  the  most  eminent  mas- 
ters ;  it  is  likely  to  contain  a  comparatively  lai^  number  of  able  and 
ambitious  boys ;  the  honors  and  distinctions  which  it  has  to  offer  are 
more  prized  because  the  successful  competitor  wins  them  from  a  larger 
field,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  larger  public ;  it  has  fiusilities,  which  a  small 
fchool  can  not  have,  for  the  convenient  organization  of  classes  in  each 
branch  of  study.  It  has,  on  the  other  hand,  disadvantages  of  its  own. 
The  number  of  competitors,  which  braces  and  stimulates  the  energies  of 
the  ablest  boys,  nuiy  discourage  backward  ones ;  it  is  more  difScult  for  a 
boy  to  obtain,  and  more  easy  for  him  to  elude,  the  individual  attention  of 
the  Master  iny^hose  form  he  is.  The  forms  themselves  must  be  very 
large  or  very  numerous ;  in  the  former  case  it  becomes  a  matter  of  chance 
whether  a  boy  gets  any  teaching  at  all,  in  the  latter  he  passes  firom  one 
teacher  to  another  too  quickly  to  get  full  benefit  from  any ;  and  these  dr* 
eumstances,  with  the  small  share  of  responsibility  which  each  Master  feehi 
for  the  progress  of  each  particular  boy,  strengthen,  in  either  case,  the 
temptation  to  take  pains  with  only  the  more  promising,  and  to  let  dull- 
ness and  idleness  take  their  chance.  If  the  rewards  of  industry  are 
more  brilliant,  idleness  has  also  greater  and  more  varied  charms — ^has 
(except,  perhaps,  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  school)  no  influential  publio 
pinion  against  it,  and  holds  out  to  a  healthy  and  active  boy  who  can 
succeed  in  games  of  strength  and  skill,  distinctions  which  he  prizes  more 
than  the  honors  of  the  school — distinctions  also  which  are  more  within 
his  reach,  and  give  him  more  immediate  influence  among  his  school'* 
fellowa. 

The  most  obvious  inconvenience — the  multiplication  of  forms — has 
been  met  to  some  extent  by  the  Eton  system  of  *^  divisions,"  and  by  the 
Rugby  system  of  ^*  parallel  forms,*' but  the  chief  remedy  for  this  and 
other  difficulties  has  been  sought  in  the  practice  of  placing  every  boy 
under  the  special  charge  of  a  tutor,  whose  connection  with  him  continues 
unbroken  during  the  whole  of  his  stay  at  school,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to 
bestow  that  attention  on  him  and  undertake  that  responsibility  for  him 
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wliieh  cuk  not  be  expected  from  the  sacoeniTe  clasa-mMtera  throng 
whoee  hands  be  paflses.  To  a  Yery  coosiderable  extent  this  is  an  eflfeo- 
tual  remedj,  provided  each  tutor  has  not  more  pupils  than  he  can  really 
attend  to,  and  bis  relati(m  to  them  is  not  suffered  to  degenerate  into  a 
merely  nominal  one. 

The  following  Table  will  show  the  relative  numbers  of  masters  and 
bojs  in  the  sereral  schools  at  the  end  of  1861 : — 


Nnnber 

of 

Boji. 


NoauiBi  or  UAarrtMB. 


Chmiml,  UtMma.  MoiLLu. 


Noni*er  of 
CkatioftI 
Divisiom. 


Mixim. 
in  a 

OiTU*D. 


Minim. 

la  a 

Divis'iL 


Eton, 

Winchester, 

Westminsterf  ... 
Charter-house, . . . 

6t  Paol's, 

Herdiant  Taylora',. 

Harrow,  

Kugby, 

Bhrewsbaryf 


806 
200 
136 
116 
146 
26S 
481 
463 
131 


23 
7* 
6 
6 

4 

6 
16 
14t 

4 


8 
2 
2 

\' 

4 
4 


22 

8 

6 

8 

6 

10 

14 

14 

4 


48 
41 
30 
20 
40 
32 
37 
42 
40 


13 
10 
12 
9 
16 
18 
21 
24 
23 


The  proper  sise  of  a  division  is  limited  by  conditions.  It  should  not 
contain  boys  in  such  dtferent  stages  of  progress  that  they  can  not  advan- 
tageously be  employed  in  the  same  work  and  heard  together.  It  should 
be  small  enough  to  admit  of  all  the  boys  who  compose  it  being  called  up 
very  frequently.  By  the  first  condition  the  number  may  vary  from  15 
to  60,  according  to  Uie  siie  of  the  school  The  second  condition  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  magnitude  of  the  school  It  has  been  urged  in  ftvor  of 
large  divisions  that  the  number  of  boys  animates  the  teacher,  and  ena- 
bles him  in  turn  to  infuse  lile  into  his  class.  But  it  is  still  more  impor- 
tant that  the  expectation  of  being  called  up  should  be  strong  enough  to 
act  as  a  thoroughly  efficient  stimulus  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
diviidon ;  that  the  benefit  of  being  called  up  should  be  shared  by  all  the 
boys  very  fi^uently ;  and  that  the  class-master  should  not  be  tempted, 
by  the  number  before  him  and  the  limited  time  at  his  disposal,  either  to 
pais  over  the  more  backward,  or  to  abate  his  standard  of  accuracy,  or 
Ve  less  searching  in  his  questions.  Differences  in  the  method  of  teaching 
nay  in  some  degree  affect  the  question,  but  as  a  general  rule  and  in  the 
absence  of  special  circumstances,  the  average  number  should  not  much, 
Vat  all,  exceed  thirty. 

The  time  actually  spent  in  the  school  preparation  of  lessons,  in  the  case 
of  the  upper  boys,  is  small  An  Eton  fifth  form  boy  is  in  school,  on  a 
whde  school-day,  about  three  hours,  or  during  the  week,  from  fourteen 
to  fifteen ;  an  upper  hoy  at  Harrow  is  at  school  about  four  hours  and  a 
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half;  or  in  the  wedc,  about  twenty-two  hoars;  at  Rugby,  about  twenty 
hours.  A  certain  amount  of  time  is  also  spent  with  the  private  tutor. 
The  regular  holidays  subtract  wholly  from  work  14  or  15  weeks  in  the 
year.  It  is  evident,  unless  a  good  deal  of  thne  is  given  out  of  school  to 
steady  genuine  work  in  preparation  and  composition,  the  work  done  is 
deficient  in  quantity.  The  whole  daily  work  of  boys  not  particularly 
diligent  nor  particularly  idle,  a  class  which  constitutes  the  majority  at  all 
schools,  can  not  be  considered,  lazy  and  desultory  as  much  of  it  is,  as 
averaging  more  than  from  four  to  five  hours.  With  a  studious  boy,  who 
works  for  distinction  yet  takes  his  full  share  of  play,  the  time  may  fairly 
be  reckoned,  at  Eton  and  Harrow,  at  about  six  hours  honestly  spent,  and 
more  when  he  is  preparing  for  some  special  prize  or  examination ;  at 
Rugby,  at  about  seven. 

To  insure,  if  possible,  something  like  careful  preparation  of  lessons, 
different  expedients  have  been  resorted  to.  But  it  is  generaUy  true  that 
when  a  boy  has  reached  an  age  at  which  he  may  fiiirly  be  deemed  capa- 
ble of  reasonable  steadiness  and  self-control,  little  stress  can  be  laid  on 
direct  supervision  as  a  means  of  making  him  learn  his  lessons ;  this  can 
be  done,  if  at  all,  by  giving  him  fiill  employment  for  his  time,  by  insist- 
ing upon  an  accurate  knowledge  of  his  work  and  upon  fair  progress,  by 
bringing  the  sense  of  duty,  the  desire  of  honor,  and  the  fear  of  disgrace, 
effectively  to  bear  upon  his  mind,  and,  in  the  last  resortf  by  the  dread 
of  punishment 

The  most  important  by  far  of  the  stimulants  which  a  school  is  able  to 
supply  is  furnished  by  the  system  of  promotion.  The  systems  actually 
in  use  are  various.  Seniority  or  length  of  standing,  with  or  without  a 
test  examination — daily  marks  given  for  each  lekson  and  exercise  through- 
out the  half  year— «nd  success  in  competitive  examinations,  yearly,  half- 
yearly,  or  quarterly,  are  used,  separately  or  in  combination,  at  different 
schools.  The  first  principle,  with  a  test  examination  and  a  certain  infu- 
sion of  the  competitive  element,  is  adopted  at  Eton ;  the  second  at  Win- 
chester ;  the  second  and  third  combined  at  Harrow  and  Rugby.  It  may 
generally  be  observed  that  promotion  on  the  ground  of  seniority  alone, 
without  even  a  test  examination,  must  always  be  indefensible ;  and  that 
between  a  test  examination  and  a  competitive  examination,  whether  at  a 
school  or  a  university,  there  are  some  obvious  differences.  The  former 
stimulates  only  by  the  discredit  of  fitilure,  the  latter  enlists  as  an  addi- 
tional motive  the  honor  of  success;  the  standard  in  the  first  is  really  set 
by  the  lower  candidates  examined,  and  in  the  other  by  the  higher;  a  test 
standard  has  thus  a  constant  tendency  to  decline  to  a  low  point  A 
school,  therefore,  whose  system  of  promotion  is  in  practice  mainly  non- 
competitive, contents  itself  with  a  not  very  active  stimulus  for  the  sake 
of  having  one  which  can  be  extended  over  a  very  large  surfiice,  and  runs 
the  risk  of  having  a  somewhat  low  standard  of  scholarship.  The  advan- 
tages which  may  be  purchased  at  this  cost  are  not  inconsiderable  ones. 
As  regards  prizes,  it  is  useful,  no  doubt,  to  have  many  for  many  kinds 
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ofesccellaice,  and  to  have  prizes  open  to  limited  portions  of  a  school  as 
veil  as  to  the  whole.  But  it  is  more  important,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
prizes  should  be  held  in  high  estimation  than  that  thej  should  be  many 
in  number;  and  it  is  so  easy,  on  the  one  hand,  by  baring  too  many  of 
them,  to  defeat  their  object  in  calling  out  the  highest  ezoellenoe — so  easy, 
on  the  other,  by  having  too  few,  to  restrict  their  operation  unduly — ^that 
there  are  few  subjects  which  require  a  greater  exercise  of  care  and  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  The  system  of  daily  marking  is  a 
direct  inducement  to  study  and  regular  diligence ;  and  periodical  exami- 
nations are  useful  not  only  in  compelling  the  boy  to  prove  that  he  is 
master  of  what  has  been  taught,  but  in  cultivating  the  power  of  storing 
up,  arranging,  and  producing  knowledge,  and  of  answering  questions  in- 
telligibly on  paper,  which  is  not  a  universal  accomplishment  The  pub- 
lication of  school  lists  is  a  useful  expedient,  and  at  some  schools  espe- 
cially has  been  turned  to  good  account 

We  are  well  aware,  of  course,  that  no  system,  however  perfect,  of  pro- 
motion or  of  instruction,  can  do  much  to  combat  idleness  unless  the  mas- 
ters thoroughly  and  conscientiously  discharge  the  hardest  and  most  un- 
grateful part  of  their  duty — ^the  task  of  teaching  those  who  are  not  dis- 
posed to  learn.  We  are  aware  also  that  emulation  has  its  disadvantages, 
and  that  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion  it  is  morally  far  inferior  to  the  sense 
of  duty.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  that  vi$  inertim  which  sheer  inveterate 
idleness  opposes  to  every  kind  of  pressure,  or  of  the  diflBculty  of  mak- 
ing, by  any  means,  an  idle  boy  diligent,  on  whom  neither  emulation  nor_ 
duty  has  any  sensible  power.  Neither  do  we  forget  that  the  cultivation 
<^  the  intellect  is  not  the  sole  end  of  education,  nor  the  only  object  for 
which  boys  are  sent  to  school  But  a  good  system  makes  good  teachers. 
Secondary  motives  are  wanted  for  boys,  whose  habits  are  unformed  and 
whose  chief  temptation  is  to  waste  time,  as  much  at  least  as  by  men ; 
and  the  desire  of  immediate  success  supplies  in  youth  the  place  of  those 
provident  cares  and  fiir-reaching  aims  which  take  possession  of  the  mind 
in  maturer  years.  If  there  is  a  good  deal  of  unconquerable  idleness  in 
every  great  school,  there  is  much  certainly  that  is  not  unconquerable ; 
and  whatever  else  a  boy  may  have  gained  at  school,  he  has  not  gained 
that  which  school  education  should  give,  if  he  leaves  it  with  men- 
tal powers  uncultivated,  and  without  having  acquired,  in  some  degree, 
the  habits  of  exertion,  attention,  self-denial,  and  self-€ontix>l,  which  are 
necessary  conditions  of  progress.  A  lad  who  makes  no  progress,  or  lags 
constantly  behind  his  fellows,  gets  littie  good  from  his  school,  to  which 
he  is  commonly  himself  a  mischievous  incumbrance ;  and  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  no  boy  should  be  admitted  into  any  school  who 
is  unfit,  from  want  of  preparation,  to  enter  upon  its  course  of  teaching 
among  boys  not  much  younger  than  himself,  and  that  no  boy  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  at  any  school  who  does  not  make  reasonable  progress 
in  it  The  consequence  of  not  exacting  sufficient  preparation  is,  that 
boys  come  m  twelve  or  thirteen  years  df  age  with  less  knowledge  than 
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ikey  should  have  at  nine  or  ten.  The  consequence  of  Permitting  them 
to  remahi  at  school  without  making  progress  is,  that  thej  either  stagnate 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  or  are  pushed  up  without  exertion  on  their  own  part, 
are  employed  at  work  for  which  they  are  unfit,  and  are  a  drag  and  a 
dead  weight  on  the  boys  more  forward  than  themselves,  with  whom  they 
are  associated  in  doing  it 

BmuIU  of  the  Ifutruetion. — It  is  a  fiir  easier  matter  to  ascertain  how 
much  is  taught  at  the  public  schools  than  to  determine  how  much  is 
learned.  It  would  appear,  from  the  class-lists  and  lif^ts  of  prize-men  at 
the  two  Universities,  that  a  feir  proportion  of  classical  honors  at  least  is 
gained  by  the  public  schools,  and  that  those  who  enter  from  the  highest 
forms  are,  on  the  whole,  well*  taught  classical  scholars.  But  these  noto- 
riously form  a  small  proportion  of  the  boys  who  receive  a  public-school 
education.  The  great  mass  of  such  boys  expose  themselves  to  no  tests 
which  they  can  possibly  avoid,  and  there  are  hardly  any  data  for  ascer- 
taining how  they  acquit  themselves  in  the  easy  examinations  which  must 
be  passed  in  order  to  obtain  a  degree.  Of  the  number  of  undergrad- 
uates at  Oxford  about  one-third,  and  at  Cambridge  rather  more  than  one- 
fifth,  come  from  the  public  schools,  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  these  are 
from  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Rugby.  Of  the  boys  educated  at  the  schools 
who  leave  for  the  Universities,  none  of  the  nine  schools  sends  as  many  as 
half  its  number — the  average  proportion  is  about  one-third.  As  a  rule, 
not  only  the  best  scholars  at  the  Universities  come  from  the  public 
schools  but  also  (and  in  this  Eton  has  a  certain  preeminence)  the  idlest 
and  most  ignorant  men.  In  the  subject  of  mathematics,  however,  the 
public  schools  hold  a  position  of  marked  inferiority  to  other  places  of  ed- 
ucation. The  Commissioners  draw  the  following  conclusions  as  to  the 
general  results : — ^That  boys  who  have  capacity  and  industry  enough  to 
work  for  distinction,  are,  on  the  whole,  well  taught  in  the  article  of  clas- 
sical scholarship,  but  that  even  these  occasionally  show  a  want  of  accu- 
racy in  elementary  knowledge,  either  from  not  having  been  well 
grounded,  or  from  having  been  suflRsred  to  forget  what  they  have 
learned; — ^That  the  average  of  classical  knowledge  among  young  men 
leaving  school  for  college  is  low ; — That  in  arithmetic  and  mathematics, 
in  general  information  and  in  English,  the  average  is  lower  still,  but  is 
improving; — ^That  of  the  time  spent  at  school  by  the  generality  of  boys, 
much  is  absolutely  thrown  away  as  regards  intellectual  progress,  either 
from  ineffective  teaching,  from  the  continued  teaching  of  subjects  in 
which  they  can  not  advance,  or  from  idleness,  or  from  a  combination  of 
these  causes ; — ^That  in  arithmetic  and  mathematics  the  public  schools 
aire  specially  defective,  and  that  this  observation  is  not  to  be  eonfined  to 
any  particular  class  of  boys. 

The  number  of  public-school  boys  who  enter  the  army  is  not  large. 
Of  1,976  candidates  for  direct  commissions  within  three  years,  122  only 
had  been  at  any  of  the  schools,  and  of  these  but  90  foiled — a  proportion 
eonnderably  below  the  average.    Of  96  who  passed,  88  came  iromedi- 
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tidy  from  school  The  sditme  of  examraatkms  for  direct  comrnuHloiitf 
is  simple  and  easy,  and  requires  nothing  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
boy  of  moderate  industry  and  ordinary  capacity.  The  public-sdiool 
candidates  for  Sandhurst  in  the  same  time  were  28  out  of  875.  Of  the 
18  who  succeeded  (also  above  the  average  proportion)  11  came  direct 
from  school  The  qualifying  examination  for  Woolwich  required,  before 
1862,  an  amount  of  mathematical  knowledge  difficult  of  attainment  for  a 
boy  educated  at  a  public  school,  but  then  underwent  some  changes  which 
make  it  easier.  In  three  years  previous  to  this  change,  85  public-school 
candidates  passed  and  49  fiuled  to  pasB|  the  totals  of  candidates  being  545 
and  689.  *0f  the  whole  84,  two  only  went  direct  from  the  schools  and 
these  fiiiled. 

TAe  Course  €Md  SubjtcU  qf  Instruetimi  proper  for  the  Schooh, — ^For 
the  instmction  of  boys,  especially  when  collected  in  a  large  school,  it  is 
material  that  there  should  be  some  one  principal  branch  of  study,  in^ 
Tested  with  a  rec<^tzed  and,  if  possible,  a  traditional  importance,  to 
which  the  principal  weight  should  be  assigned,  and  the  largest  share  of 
time  and  attention  given.  This  is  necessary  in  (mler  to  concentrate  at- 
tention, to  stimulate  industry,  to  supply  to  the  whole  school  a  common 
ground  of  literary  interest  and  a  common  path  of  promotion.  The  study 
of  the  classica]  languages  and  literature  at  present  occupies  this  position 
in  all  the  great  English  schools  and  with  the  advantage  of  long  possession 
— an  advantage  so  great  that  we  should  certainly  hesitate  to  advise  the 
dethronement  of  it,  even  if  we  were  prepared  to  recommend  a  successor. 

It  is  not  without  reason,  however,  that  the  foremost  place  has  been  as- 
signed to  this  study.  Grammar  is  the  logic  of  common  speech,  and 
there  are  few  educated  men  who  are  not  sensible  of  the  advantages 
they  gained  as  boys  ftvm.  the  steady  practice  of  composition  and  transla- 
tion, and  from  their  introduction  to  etymology.  The  study  of  literature 
is  the  study,  not  indeed  of  tiie  physicid,  but  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
world  we  live  in,  and  of  the  thoughts,  lives,  and  characters  of  those  men 
whose  writings  and  whose  memories  succeeding  generations  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  preserve. 

We  are  equally  convinced  that  the  best  materials  available  to  English- 
men for  these  studies  are  fomished  by  the  languages  and  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  From  the  regular  structure  of  their  languages,  from 
their  logical  accuracy  of  expression,  from  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
tbenr  etymology  is  traced  and  reduced  to  general  laws,  from  their  severe 
canons  of  taste  and  style,  from  the  very  fiict  that  they  are  "  dead,"  and 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  directly  from  the  periods  of  their  highest 
perfection,  comparatively  untouched  by  the  inevitable  process  of  d^;en- 
eration  and  decay,  they  sre  beyond  all  doubt  the  finest  and  most  service- 
able models  we  have  for  the  study  of  language.  As  literature,  they  sup- 
ply the  mosX  gracefhl  and  some  of  the  noblest  poetry,  the  finest  elo- 
quence, the  deepest  philosophy,  the  wisest  historical  writing;  and  these 
exoeUenciea  an  such  as  to  be  appreciated  keenly,  though  inadequately. 
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hj  yoang  minds  and  to  leaye,  as  in  fiict  thej  do^  a  lasdiig  impression. 
Besses  this,  it  is  at  least  a  leasooaUe  opimon  that  this  literature  has 
had  a  powerful  effect  in  molding  and  animatmg  the  statesmanship  and 
political  life  of  England.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  whole  ciyiliza- 
tion  of  modem  Europe  is  really  built  upon  the  foundations  laid  two  thou- 
sand years  a^  by  two  highly  cirilized  nations  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  that  their  languages  supply  the  key  to  our  modem  tongues ; 
their  poetry,  history,  philosophy,  and  law,  to  the  poetry,  history,  philos- 
ophy, and  jurisprudence,  of  modem  times;  that  this  key  can  seldom  be 
acquired  except  in  youth,  and  that  the  possession  of  it,  as  daily  experi- 
ence proves,  and  as  those  who  have  it  not  will  most  readily  acknowledge, 
is  yery  far  from  being  merely  a  literary  advantage. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  ooly  true  provided  the  study  is  carried 
far  enough,  and  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  it  is  not  carried  far 
enough.  Of  the  young  men  who  go  to  the  Universities  a  great  number 
never  acquire  so  much  Latin  and  Greek  as  would  enable  them  to  read  the 
best  classical  authors  intelligently  and  with  pleasure,  and  more  than  half 
of  those  who  leave  school  do  not  go  to  the  Universities  at  all ;  among  these 
the  average  of  classical  attainment  is  eertaiidy  lower  stUl,  and  probably 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  never,  after  they  have  quitted  school,  open 
a  Greek  or  Latin  book.  It  may  be  asked  whether  the  mental  discipline 
which  such  boys  have  received  could  not  have  been  imparted  to  them  at 
least  as  well  by  other  studies,  in  which  they  might  perhaps  have  made 
more  sensible  progress,  and  which  would  have  fiiraished  them  at  the 
same  time  with  knowledge  practically  and  immediately  serviceable  to 
them  in  the  business  of  life. 

This  objection  supposes  that  &ere  should  be  different  courses  in  each 
school  for  different  capacities,  (a  question  discussed  farther  on,)  or  that 
there  should  be  but  one  course  in  which  the  classics  should  not  enter  or 
should  hold  a  subordinate  place.  Now  it  is  mod  ought  to  be  the  aim  of 
the  public  schools  to  give  an  education  of  the  best  kind,  not  of  the  second 
best  Their  great  service  consists  in  giving  such  an  education  to  boys 
who  have  capacity  and  industry  enough  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and 
they  should  not  forego  this  office  for  the  sake  of  bringing  down  their 
teaching  to  a  level  adjusted  to  the  reach  of  dull,  uncultivated,  or  listless 
minds.  They  are  bound  indeed  to  adjust  it  to  the  scope  of  ordinary  in- 
tellects, for  the  vast  majority  of  boys  intrasted  to  them  are  not  clever. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  clever  in  order  to  gain  solid  advantage  from 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  attentive,  a  con- 
dition equally  indispensable  to  progress  in  any  other  study.  And  with- 
out doubt,  a  boy  of  ordinary  capacity,  and  even  a  dull  and  backward  boy 
who  can  be  induced  to  take  pains,  is  likely  to  profit  more  on  the  whole 
in  a  school  where  he  has  highly  cultivated  masters,  and  travels  the  same 
road  with  companions  who  are  being  highly  educated,  where  there  is  a 
higher  standard  of  taste  and  attainment,  and  the  instruments  and  whole 
machinery  of  instruction  are  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect  kind^  than  ha 
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would  imder  a  system  sedulously  lowered  to  the  pitch  of  his  own  intel- 
lectual powers. 

Yet  the  course  should  not  he  exclusirely  classical.  It  is  the  office  of 
education  not  only  to  discipline  some  of  the  faculties,  hut  to  awaken,  call 
out,  and  exercise  them  all  so  far  as  this  can  usefully  he  done  in  hoyhood ; 
to  awaken  tastes  that  may  be  developed  in  after  life ;  to  impart  early 
habits  of  reading,  thought,  and  observation ;  and  to  furnish  the  mind 
with  such  knowledge  as  is  wanted  at  the  outset  of  life.  A  young  man  is 
not  educated — indeed,  is  not  educated  at  all — who  can  not  reason  or  ob- 
serre  or  express  himself  easily  and  correctly,  and  who  is  unable  to  bear 
his  part  in  cultivated  society  fh)m  ignorance  of  things  which  all  who  mix 
in  it  are  assumed  to  be  acquainted  with.  He  is  not  well  educated  if  his 
inibrmation  is  all  shut  up  within  one  narrow  circle,  and  if  he  has  not  been 
taught  at  least  that  beyond  what  he  has  been  able  to  acquire  lie  great  and 
varied  fields  of  knowledge,  some  of  which  he  may  afterwards  explore  if 
he  has  inclination  and  opportunity  to  do  so.  The  kind  of  knowledge 
which  is  necessary  or  useful,  and  the  best  way  of  exercising  or  disciplin- 
ing the  fiusulties,  must  vary,  of  course,  with  the  habits  and  requirements 
of  the  age  and  of  the  society  in  which  his  life  is  to  be  spent  No  system 
of  instruction  can  be* framed  which  will  not  require  modification  from 
time  to  time.  The  highest  and  most  useful  office  of  education  is  cer- 
tainly to  train  and  discipline ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  office.  And  whilst 
in  the  busy  world  too  great  a  value  perhaps  is  sometimes  set  upon  the 
actual  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  too  little  upon  the  mental  discipline 
which  enables  men  to  acquire  and  turn  it  to  the  best  account,  there  is 
also  a  tendency  which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  this,  and  which  is  among 
the  besetting  temptations  of  the  ablest  schoolmasters;  and  if  very  super- 
fidal  men  may  be  produced  by  one  of  these  influences,  very  ignorant 
men  are  sometimes  produced  by  the  other. 

The  objections  commonly  made  to  any  extension  of  the  old  course  of 
study  are  of  a  more  or  less  practical  character.  It  is  said  that  many 
things  which  ought  to  be  learned  ought  not  to  be  learned  at  school,  and 
are  best  acquired  before  going  thither  or  after  leaving  it ;  that  they  can 
not  be  imparted  there  effectively  nor  without  injury  to  more  important 
studies,  without  dissipating  the  attention  and  overloading  the  mind; 
that  the  capacity  for  learning  which  an  average  boy  possesses  is,  after  all, 
very  limited,  and  his  capacity  for  forgetting  very  great ;  that  ability  is 
rare  and  industry  not  very  common ;  that  if  the  apparent  results  are 
small,  they  do  not  quite  represent  the  real  benefit  received ;  and  that  the 
actual  results,  such  as  they  are,  are  the  best  which  in  practice  it  is  posn- 
ble  to  obtain. 

niere  is  truth  here,  yet  these  arguments  have  in  fact  been  used 
against  all  the  improvements  that  have  been  already  introduced  and  with 
proud  success.  It  is  quite  true  that  much  less  can,  generally  speaking, 
he  mastered  and  retained  by  a  young  mind  than  theorists  might  suppose ; 
and  true  that  it  is  not  easy  to  win  steady  attention  firom  a  high-spirited 
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English  lad,  who  has  ti^  restless  activity  and  lore  of  play  that  bekmg  to 
yoiith  and  health ;  who,  like  his  elders,  thinks  somewhat  slowly,  and 
does  not  express  himself  readily,  and  to  whom  mental  effort  is  tronhle' 
some.  But  these  are  difficnlttes  which  it  is  the  bosiness  of  the  school- 
master to  contend  with,  and  which  careful  and  skillful  teaching  may,  to 
some  extent,  overcome.  If  a  youth,  after  four  or  five  years  spent  at 
school,  quits  it  at  nineteen,  unable  to  construe  an  easy  bit  of  Latin  or 
Greek  without  the  help  of  a  dictionary,  or  to  write  Latin  grammatically, 
almost  ignorant  of  geography  and  of  the  history  of  his  own  country,  un- 
acquainted with  any  modem  language  but  his  own,  and  hardly  compe- 
tent to  write  English  correctly,  to  do  a  simple  sum,  or  stumble  through 
an  easy  proposition  in  Euclid,  a  total  stranger  to  the  laws  which  govern 
the  physical  world  and  to  its  structure,  with  an  eye  and  hand  unprac- 
ticed  in  drawing,  and  without  knowing  a  note  of  music,  with  an  unculti- 
vated mind  and  no  taste  for  reading  or  observation,  his  -intellectual  edu- 
cation must  certainly  be  accounted  a  failure,  though  there  may  be  no 
fault  to  find  with  bis  principles,  character,  or  manners ;  yet  this  is  much 
more  commonly  than  it  ought  to  be  the  product  of  English  public-school 
education. 

It  is  true  also  that  besides  what  is  learned  at  school  by  the  boy,  much 
may  and  ought  to  be  acquired  by  the  child,  and  much  more  by  the  man. 
But  that  boys  come  very  ill  prepared  to  school  is  the  general  complaint, 
and  the  evil  seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  men  who  do  not  learn  much  after  they  leave  school,  because  few 
men  read  much,  for  want  of  inclination  or  leisure.  The  schools  have  it  in 
their  power  to  remedy,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  former  of  these  deficien- 
cies by  a  stricter  examination  on  entrance ;  and  it  should  be  their  aim 
to  at  least  diminish  the  latter  by  opening  the  minds  of  their  scholars  and 
implanting  tastes  which  are  now  wanting.  But  the  chances  of  leisure 
after  entrance  into  active  life  must  always  be  precarious.  The  school  has 
absolute  possession  of  the  boy  during  four  or  five  years,  the  most  valua- 
ble years  of  pupilage,  the  time  when  the  powers  of  apprehension  and 
memory  are  brightest,  when  the  faculty  of  observation  is  quick  and 
lively,  and  he  is  forming  his  acquaintance  with  the  various  objects  of 
knowledge.  Something  surely  may  be  done  during  that  time  in  the  way 
not  of  training  alone,  but  of  positive  acquisition,  and  Uie  school  is  respon- 
aible  for  turning  it  to  the  best  account 

The  extension  of  the  present  course,  as  proposed,  is  but  very  moderate. 
The  importance  of  arithmetic  and  mathematics  is  already  recognized,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  that  they  should  be  taught  more  effectively.  The 
course  should  include  arithmetic,  so  taught  as  to  make  every  boy  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  it,  and  the  elements  of  geometry,  algebra,  and  plane 
trigonometry.  In  the  case  of  the  more  advanced  students,  it  should  also 
comprise  an  introduction  to  applied  mathematics.  All  the  boys  at  every 
school  should,  in  some  part  at  least  of  their  passage  through  it,  learn 
ei^er  French  or  German.    Natural  science  is,  vrith  slight  exceptions, 
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pvietietny  ezdaded  firom  the  edaeation  of  the  higher  c1«fAe8  in  England, 
and  education  is,  in  this  respect,  narrower  than  it  was  three  centuries 
aga  This  ezdosloa  is  a  great  practical  evil,  narrowing  unduly  and  in- 
ynwagAy  die  mental  training  of  the  young,  and  the  knowledge,  interea|s, 
and  pursuits  of  men  in  maturer  life.  For  all  educated  men  an  early 
introduction  to  natural  sdence  is  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  and 
the  Talue  of  the  study,  as  a  means  of  opening  the  mind  and  disciplining 
the  fiMmlties,  is  recogniied  by  all  who  hare  taken  the  trouble  to  acquh*e 
it  It  quickens  and  cultivates  directly  the  foculty  of  observation,  which  in 
ynry  many  persons  lies  almost  dormant  through  life,  the  power  of  accu- 
rate and  rapid  generaliation,  and  the  mental  habit  of  method  and  ar- 
rangement; it  accustoms  young  persons  to  trace  the  sequence  of  cause 
and  effect;  it  &miliariEe8  them  with  a  kind  of  training  which  interests 
them,  and  which  they  can  promptly  comprehend ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
best  corrective  for  that  indolence  which  is  the  vice  of  half-awakened 
ninds,  and  which  shrinks  from  any  exertion  whidi  is  not,  like  an  efibrt 
of  memory,  merely  Ukechanicai  The  teaching  must  necessarily  be  ele- 
mentary, and  this  thoroughly  understood,  as  &r  as  it  goes,  will  satisfy 
the  purposes  in  view.  An  hour  or  two  in  the  week  of  class  teaching, 
properly  seconded,  will  be  found  to  produce  substantial  fruits.  Whether 
the  sciences  should  be  taught  in  their  logical  order,  at  what  age  or  point 
of  intellectual  progress  any  part  of  the  subject  should  be  taken  up,  in 
what  nunner  it  should  be  taught,  and  bow  far  pursued,  are  questions  to 
be  settled  by  experience,  and  by  the  inquiries  and  deliberate  judgment 
of  the  various  Governing  Bodies.  Every  boy  should  learn  either  music 
or  drawing  during  a  part  at  least  of  his  stay  at  school.  Positive  inapti- 
tude for  the  education  of  the  ear  and  voice,  or  for  that  of  the  hand  and  eye, 
is  rare ;  and  these  accomplishments  are  useful  as  instruments  of  training 
and  valuable  possessions  in  after  life.  Ghreater  attention  should  be  paid 
to  history  and  geography  than  they  now  receive.  A  taste  for  history 
may  be  gained  at  school ;  the  habit  of  reading  intelligently  should  cer- 
tainly be  acquired  then,  and  few  books  can  be  intelligently  read  without 
some  knowledge  of  history,  and  no  history  without  geography.  More 
attention  should  also  be  given  to  English  composition  and  orthography. 
A  command  of  pure  grammatical  English  is  not  necessarily  gained  by 
construing  Latin  and  Greek,  though  the  study  of  the  classical  languages 
is,  or  rather  may  be  made,  an  instrument  of  the  highest  value  for  that 
purpose. 

It  may  be  objected  that  there  is  not  time  for  such  a  course  of  study  as 
this.  But  we  are  persuaded  that  by  effective  teaching  time  can  be 
found  for  these  things  without  encroaching  on  the  hours  of  play;  and 
tiiat  room  may  be  made  for  them,  by  taking  trouble,  in  the  head  of  any 
ordinary  boy.  Of  the  time  spent  at  school  by  nine  boys  out  of  ten, 
much  is  wasted  which  it  is  quite  possible  to  economize.  Time  is  econo- 
mized by  increasing  attention ;  attenUon  is  sharpened  and  kept  alive  by 
a  judicious  change  of  work.    A  boy  can  attend  without  flagging  to  what 
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interests  him,  and  what  he  attends  to  he  can  generally  retain ;  hot  with- 
out real  attention  there  can  be  no  progress,  and  withoat  progress,  no  in- 
tellectual discipline  worth  the  name.  The  great  difScultj  of  a  public 
school  is  simple  idleness,  which  is  defended  by  numbers,  and  entrendied 
behind  the  system  and  traditions  of  the  place,  and  against  which  the 
Master,  if  he  be  active,  wages  a  more  or  less  unequal  war. 

Time  and  Belative  Value  to  he  astigned  to  different  Branehee. — It  is 
essential  that  every  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study  should  have  as- 
signed to  it  a  due  proportion  of  the  whole  dme  given  to  study.  Where 
all  the  subjects  are  pivsued  together — assuming  that  the  lessons  take 
about  an  hour  each,  and  that  they  will  be  such  as  to  demand  for  prepa- 
ration, in  the  case  of  the  classics,  ten  additional  hours,  and  in  those  of 
modem  lang^uages  and  natural  science  respectively,  at  least  two  additional 
hours  in  the  week,  and  that  composition  will  demand  about  five  hours — 
it  is  proposed  that  eleven  hours  be  given  to  classics,  with  history  and  di- 
vinity ;  three  hours  to  arithmetic  and  mathematics ;  and  two  hours  each 
to  the  modem  languages,  natural  science,  and  music  or  drawing. 

It  is  also  essential  that  every  branch  should  be  encouraged  by  the  stim- 
ulus of  reward  and  punishment;  that  every  non-classical  subject  (except 
music  and  drawing)  in  that  part  of  the  school  where  it  is  compulsory 
should  effect  promotion ;  that  a  scale  of  marks  should  be  settled  upon  for 
this  purpose,  and  moreover,  that  the  non-classical  studies  should  be  en- 
couraged by  prizes  appropriated  to  them  respectively.  The  relative 
weights  proposed  to  be  assigned  to  the  classics,  with  history  and  divinity, 
is  not  less  than  {  nor  more  than  | — ^to  each  of  the  three  non-classical 
subjects,  not  less  than  |  nor  more  than  \ — to  the  three  non-classical  sub- 
jects combined,  \, 

Experiment  of  a  separate  Modem  Department. — Careful  consideration 
is  due  to  the  question  of  the  desirableness  of  introducing  into  the  public 
schools,  side  by  side  with  their  classical  organizati(Hi,  a  distinct  depart- 
ment for  the  prosecuticMi  of  what  are  sometimes  called  modem,  and  some- 
time practical,  studies,  into  which  boys  should  be  allowed  to  pass,  either 
immediately  upon  their  admission  to  the  school  or  after  having  made  a 
certain  amount  of  progress  in  it,  and  in  which  they  should  be  iDstructed 
principally  in  modem  languages,  mathematics,  natural  science,  history, 
geography,  and  other  branches  of  an  English  education,  classical  teaching 
being  made  subordinate  and  not  of  primary  importance. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  there  are  boys  who  have  no  natural  aptitude 
for  classical  studies,  and  upon  whom  classical  teaching  is  consequently 
thrown  away,  but  who  would  take  in  and  profit  by  a  thoroughly  good 
system  of  practical  education ;  that  there  are  others  whose  destinations 
in  life  render  it  important  that  they  should  receive  special  instruction  in 
subjects  which  can  not  be  adequately  taught  as  mere  adjuncts  to  a  clas- 
sical course ;  and  that  it  is  hard  that  such  boys  should  be  condemned 
either  to  waste  their  time  on  uncongenial  and  unsuitable  pursuits,  or  to 
forego  altogether  the  benefits  of  a  public-school  career.    It  would  not  be 
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tfffictilt  to  find  arguments  in  &Yor  of  making  special  proyision  for  ihese 
two  dasses  of  boys.  We  are  not  indeed  disposed  to  attach  great  weight 
to  the  argument  from  inapitnde,  for,  though  the  capacities  of  boys  for 
dassical  study  must  vary,  as  they  do  for  other  kinds  of  study,  we  believe 
Chat  under  a  judicious  system  of  teaching,  administered  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent  masters,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  individual  char- 
acters of  their  pupils,  almost  any  boy  may  attain  such  an  amount  of  pro- 
fldency  in  the  classics  as  can  not  fail  to  be  of  material  advantage  to  him. 
The  large  proportion  of  failures,  which  we  can  not  but  recognize,  is 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  system  under  which  idle  and  inferior  boys 
are  allowed  to  do  their  work  in  a  slovenly  and  inefficient  manner,  or  even 
to  shelter  themselves  from  the  necessity  of  working  at  all  Still  there  are 
many  boys  who  could  not  by  any  process  of  teaching  be  made  superior 
scholars,  and  upon  whom  the  high  polish  of  which  others  are  susceptible 
would  be  thrown  away ;  as  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  many  who  have 
peculiar  capabilities  for  scientific  studies,  to  whom  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  receive  a  higher  amount  of  scientific  instruction 
than  would  be  desirable  for  the  generality  of  their  school-fellows,  and  it 
may  fiurly  be  urged  that  it  would  be  of  advantage  for  such  boys  to  be 
allowed  to  drop  some  portion  of  their  classical,  in  order  to  devote  more 
time  to  other  work.  So  too  with  regard  to  those  boys  who  are  said  to 
require  special  preparation  for  their  fiiture  career  in  Kfe.  While  we 
strongly  deprecate  the  idea  of  reducing  the  education  of  our  public 
schools  to  a  standard  based  merely  upon  calculations  of  direct  and  imme- 
diate utility,  and  should  regard  it  as  a  great  misfortune  if  those  who  di- 
rect them  were  to  um  at  the  mere  imparting  of  practical  knowledge,  or 
the  mere  training  of  their  pupils  for  competitive  examinations,  we  can 
not  dose  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  parents  who  find  their  sons  left  in  total 
Ignorance  of  matters  which  will  be  important  to  them  in  after  life,  or  who 
perceive  that  they  are  unable  to  compete  successfully  for  the  professional 
and  other  prizes  which  are  open  to  their  contemporaries,  are  tempted  to 
take  the  solution  of  the  question  between  classical  and  practical  education 
Into  their  own  hands,  by  removing  their  sons  at  an  early  age  fh)m  the 
public  school  and  placing  them  under  the  hr  less  satis&ctory  care  of  a 
private  tutor. 

In  France  and  in  Germany  provision  is  made  for  giving  such  boys  as 
these  an  entirely  distinct  education.  In  France  the  pupils  in  the  lyeiet 
are  divided  into  three  classes ;  they  all  pass  through  the  elementary  and 
grammar  divisions,  but  when  they  reach  the  highest  division,  they  have 
to  elect  between  the  section  litUraire  and  the  ieetion  seientifique^  it  be- 
ing necessary  for  those  who  seek  a  degree  in  letters  or  law  to  attach 
^eraselves  to  the  former,  and  for  those  who  seek  one  in  sdence  or  medi- 
dne  to  join  the  latter.  Boys  destined  for  commerce  or  industrial  profes- 
•ions  also  usually  enter  the  latter.  Their  divergence  in  the  course  of 
education  is  known  by  the  term  h\^reati<m.  The  period  of  separate  in- 
itmction  in  these  two  sections  lasts  for  three  years,  during  which  time, 
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however,  a  certain  amoant  of  inter-comnranicatiofi  takes  place  between 
them,  the  pupils  of  the  section  UtUraire  attending  lectures  on  geometiy, 
physics,  chemistiy,  and  natural  history,  and  those  of  the  seetion  «oM- 
t\fique  attending  lectures  on  French,  Latin,  histoiy,  and  geogn^by.  In 
the  fourth  year  they  all  unite  in  the  study  of  logic  and  of  the  i^plicatioo 
of  the  laws  of  thought  and  reasoning. 

In  (j^rmany  the  business  of  preparing  boys  for  the  Universities  is  left 
to  the  GymThotien^  and  that  of  educating  them  for  other  careers  is  as- 
signed to  the  JSeal-echulen,  which  are  wholly  distinct  and  separate  estab- 
lishments. The  French  principle,  therefore,  of  keeping  the  pupils  to- 
gether while  they  are  pursuing  different  lines  of  study,  is  in  theory 
reversed  in  Prussia.  The  system  of  bifurcation  is,  however,  admitted 
into  a  few  of  the  Gymnaiien^  by  the  introduction,  at  a  certain  point  in 
the  school,  of  parallel  classes,  in  which  the  instruction  is  the  same  as  in 
the  corresponding  classes  of  the  E€aU$ehuUn;  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
Gymnanen  are  preferred  by  many  to  the  BealrichuUn  even  for  boys  des- 
tined for  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits. 

In  England  several  attempts  have  of  late  years  been  made  to  ingraft  a 
modem  department  upon  a  classical  school  and  to  conduct  it  upon  dis- 
tinct principles.  Cheltenham  College  consists,  in  fact,  of  two  schools, 
into  which  boys  enter  separately,  one  of  them  a  very  efiScient  and  suc- 
cessful classical  school  of  the  ordinary  type,  the  other  a  school  in  which 
the  boys  learn  comparatively  little  Latin  and  no  Greek,  but  natural  sci- 
ence is  taught  and  great  stress  is  laid  on  modem  languages.  The  num- 
ber of  boys  in  the  modem  department  is  276,  nearly  equaling  the  num- 
ber in  the  classical  Marlborough  has  likewise  its  modem  department^ 
into  which,  however,  boys  do  not  enter  till  they  have  reached  a  certain 
point  in  the  school,  (the  sixth  out  of  thirteen  divisions  into  which  it  is 
arranged,)  and  which,  in  1862,  contained  62  boys,  or  somewhat  more 
than  one-seventh  of  the  school,  taught  by  three  masters.  At  Wellington 
pdlege,  in  every  form  from  about  the  middle  of  the  school  to  the  top^ 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  boys  who  do  less  classics  and  more  mod- 
cm  work  than  the  rest  of  the  form,  and  these  are  grouped  in  separate 
divisions,  called  the  mathematical  divisions.  Few  here  among  the  boys, 
except  those  who  are  backward  or  to  leave  the  school  young,  enter  the 
mathematical  divinonsat  the  earliest  point;  the  "cleverer  modems**  con- 
tinuing their  Greek  until  they  have  reached  theupper  forms,  with  a  view 
to  make  it  available  in  examinations.  The  whole  number  in  the  mathe* 
matical  divisions  in  1862  was  28,  a  litUe  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
school  The  City  of  London  School  is  a  great  day-school  in  the  heart  of 
London,  having  little  connection  with  the  Universities,  and  educating, 
apparently,  with  great  success,  a  very  laige  proportion  of  boys  who  are 
not  intended  for  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  At  the  same  time  the  classical 
and  mathematical  education  given  there  is  so  good  that  of  those  who  do 
go  to  the  Universities  nearly  all  distinguish  themselvea  It  is  therefore 
somewhat  remarkable  that,  although  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the 
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bojt  of  brmdung  off  at  *  oertain  stage  in  their  career  into  a  class  wliera 
they  are  not  required  to  learn  Qreek,  yeiy  few  are  foand  to  arail  them- 
■elves  <ii  it  The  school  at  King*8  CoUege,  London,  containing  more  than 
400  boySk  appeuv  to  be  organiied  upon  the  same  principle  as  Chelten- 
ham, except  that  the  link  of  connection  between  the  two  diTisions  is 
riigfater.  The  classical  and  modem  d^Murtments,  in  point  of  numbers^ 
are  nearly  equaL 

The  object  of  these  systems  is  tw<^old : — 1.  To  prepare  boys  for  defin* 
ito  examinations  in  which  they  would  not  succeed  if  they  competed  di- 
rect from  the  classical  school  The  chief  of  these  are  the  examinations 
(or  Woolwich  and  Sandhursti  which  mainly  gorem  the  reading  of  the 
h%her  classes  in  the  modem  department  at  Cheltenham,  and  with  a  re* 
salt  which  is  beyond  doubt  successful.  Tet  it  appears  that  at  Marlbor- 
oogh  and  Cheltenham — ^both  of  them  schools  eminentiy  successful  at  the 
Universities— a  modem  department  is  not  needed  to  enable  a  good  clas- 
sical scholar  to  succeed  in  the  Woolwich  examination  as  it  is  now  con- 
ducted,  and  boys  could  be  sent  in  for  Woolwich  with  almost  equal  ad- 
rantage  from  either  department  What  it  does  is  to  enable  boys,  who 
are  not  good  classical  scholars,  to  succeed  in  that  examination  by  obtain- 
ing  high  marics  in  other  subjects — ^but  its  utility  is  limited  because  there 
are,  in  fact,  few  boys  of  ordinary  abilities  who  can  not,  by  taking  pains, 
become  fiur  scholars.  What  is  true  of  the  Woolwich  examination  is  trae, 
in  a  still  greater  degree,  of  others  which  tre  less  bard  and  less  special  in 
their  character.  The  msin  object  of  all  competitive  examinations  is  to  aa- 
oertain  which  of  the  candidates  is  the  ablest  and  most  industrious  and  haa 
profited  most  by  the  education  he  has  received,  and  those  who  conduct 
them  are  no  doubt  alive  to  the  importance  of  so  arranging  their  details 
as  to  give  the  boys  who  have  had  the  best  general  education  the  advan- 
tage over  those  who  have  been  specially  prepared  in  particular  subjects 
with  a  view  to  obtain  a  large  number  of  marks.  The  main  studies  of  the 
public  schools  being  classical,  it  is  obvious  that  unless  a  due  amount  of 
weight  is  given  to  the  classics  in  the  Woolwich  examinations,  boys  from 
those  schools  will  not  stand  a  fair  chance  in  the  competition.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  it  is  of  importance  that  the  examinations  should  comprise 
other  subjects  besides  classics,  it  is  also  obvious  that  unless  the  public 
sdiools  provide  a  due  amount  of  instruction  in  those  other  subjects,  the 
candidates  whom  they  send  up  must  compete  at  a  disadvantage.  It  is 
oertain  that  there  has  hitherto  been  a  want  of  adjustment  between  the 
Woolwich  standard  and  the  teaching  of  the  public  schools.  The  fault 
lies  chiefly,  though  not  wholly,  in  the  deficiencies  in  the  course  of  educa- 
tion pursued  at  the  latter;  and  when  those  deficiencies  have  been  sup- 
plied, the  difficulty  which  is  now  complained  of  will  speedily  disappear. 

2.  The  second  object  is  to  attempt  to  solve,  in  some  degree,  the  ques- 
tion. How  far  is  it  possible  to  give  a  really  good  public-school  education 
on  any  other  basis  than  that  of  instruction  in  the  dead  languages?  So 
far  as  the  experiment  has  yet  been  tried  it  is  the  generally  expressed 
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<^inton  of  those  engaged  in  it  that  the  result  is  80  iar  succesBfiil  as  to 
justify  much  confidence  in  its  value,  and  though  a  qrstem  of  mixed  clas- 
sical and  modem  study  may  be  deemed  preferable,  yet  a  thoroughly 
sound  education  may  be  given  upon  the  basLs  of  modem  studies  and 
mathematics,  excluding  classics ;  but  that  the  practical  difficulties  which 
lie  in  the  way  are  exceedingly  great  It  is  difficult  to  find  men  thor- 
oughly competent  to  teach  modem  languages  as  they  ought  to  be  taught^ 
as  the  basis  of  literary  study.  There  are  not  the  well  annotated  books, 
the  carefully  arranged  grammars,  the  accepted  curriculum  of  authorSi 
which  classical  study  has  to  offer  to  them  who  pursue  it  From  the 
number  of  different  lines  along  which  it  is  thought  necessary  to  conduct 
the  students,  there  are  difficulties  in  oi^ganizing  classes  and  in  apportion- 
ing and  duly  limiting  the  hours  of  work,  and  there  is  also  some  obvious 
difficulty  in  administering  a  modem  department  without  breaking  up  the 
unity  of  the  schooL 

The  advisability  of  establishing  at  the  older  public  schools  a  system 
resembling  either  of  those  which  exist  at  Marlborough  and  Cheltenham 
does  not  rest  therefore  upon  grounds  solidly  established  by  experience, 
and  the  risks  and  difficulties  of  the  experiment,  which  are  felt  in  the 
newly  established  schools,  would  be  felt  much  more  if  the  attempt  were 
made  to  ingraft  modem  departments  on  the  old  classical  schools.  They 
are,  and  they  still  ought  to  be,  essentially  classical  schools;  yet  at  the 
same  time,  the  general  course  of  study  in  all  these  schools  should  be 
broader  than  it  now  is  and  should  also  be  more  elastic  The  course 
should  be  extended  by  the  addition  of  new  subjects,  as  already  proposed ; 
and  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  discontinuance,  in  certain  cases, 
of  certain  portions  of  study,  in  order  to  enable  boys  to  pursue  other  por- 
tions farther  than  the  usual  course  allows.  The  Goveming  Body  should 
of  course  take  care  so  to  regulate  the  proportion  between  the  work  to  be 
abandoned  and  the  work  to  be  substituted  for  it,  as  to  obviate  the  risk  of 
idle  boys  seeking  permission  to  discontinue  difficult  lessons  and  to  take ' 
up  easy  ones.  No  discontinuance  should  be  permitted  until  the  boy  haa 
reached  such  a  position  in  the  school  as  to  render  it  certain  that  he  haa 
had  full  and  fair  opportunity  for  testing  his  powers  in  all  the  branches  of 
study  comprised  in  the  course.  It  should  not  be  allowed  unless  upon 
the  application  of  the  parents  as  well  as  of  the  boy ;  nor  unless  the  Head 
Master  is  satisfied  that  there  are  good  grounds  for  the  request,  and  that 
the  boy*s  character  and  abilities  are  such  as  to  render  it  desirable  that  it 
should  be  granted.  The  work  to  be  taken  up  should  be  fully  equal  in  its 
demands  upon  the  boy*s  time  and  attention  with  that  which  is  to  be 
dropped,  and  it  should  be  enforced  with  the  same  strictness  and  encour- 
aged with  the  same  care  as  the  ordinary  work  of  the  schooL  Experience 
will  show  how  fiir  such  a  system  may  advantageously  be  carried,  what 
form  may  most  convenientiy  be  given  to  it,  and  what  changes  it  may 
require. 

D^ficUnt  Preparati<m.    Bamc  It^fluenee. — Strong  complamts,  which 
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■re  by  no  meiDS  without  fonndation,  are  made  of  the  Hi-prepared  and  ig- 
oonmt  Btate  in  which  boys  are  very  frequently  sent  to  school,  and  this 
eril  18  upon  the  increase,  rather  than  the  reverse.  There  are  many  boys 
whose  education  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  begun  till  they  enter,  at  the 
age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  or  even  later,  a  school  containing  several  hun- 
dreds, where  there  can  be  comparatively  little  of  that  individual  teaching 
which  a  very  backward  boy  requires.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
schools  are  impeded  and  embarrassed  by  the  necessity  of  giving  elemen- 
tary instruction  which  should  have  been  given  earlier  and  elsewhere. 
In  some  degree  this  evil  must  be  ascribed  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  prep- 
aratory schools — ^but  the  fiiult  rests  chiefly  with  the  parents.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  at  every  school  there  be  an  entrance  examination,  which 
shall  not  be  merely  nominal  and  the  standard  of  which  shall  be  graduated 
according  to  the  age  of  the  candidate.  When  it  is  known  that  the  test 
is  established,  and  known  that  it  will  be  adhered  to,  parents  will  have 
themselves  only  to  blame  if  their  sons  are  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
a  public-school  education  for  want  of  qualifications  which  might  have 
been  secured  by  proper  and  timely  care. 

Of  all  the  incitements  to  dUigence  and  good  conduct  which  act  upon 
the  mind  of  a  school-boy,  the  most  powerful,  generally  speaking,  is  the 
wish  to  satisfy  his  parents ;  and  his  view  of  duty  when  at  school  will 
always  depend  very  much  on  the  light  in  which  he  feels  that  it  is  re- 
garded at  home.  He  knows  very  well  the  estimation  in  which  industry 
is  hdd  by  his  parents.  If  their  real  object  in  sending  him  to  a  public 
school  is  merely  or  chiefly  that  he  should  make  advantageous  acquaint- 
ances and  gain  knowledge  of  the  world,  this  is  likely  to  be  no  secret  to 
him,  and  the  home  influence,  which  ought  to  be  the  Master's  most  effica- 
cious auxiliary,  becomes  in  such  cases  the  greatest  obstacle  to  progress. 

Phytieal  Training,  OameSf  <fcc — ^The  bodily  training  which  gives 
health  and  activity  to  the  ihune  is  imparted  at  English  schools,  not  by 
the  gymnastic  exercises  which  are  employed  for  that  end  on  the  Conti- 
nent, but  by  athletic  games,  which,  while  they  serve  this  purpose  well, 
serve  other  purposes  besides.  Pursued  as  a  recreation  and  voluntarily, 
they  are  pursued  with  all  the  eagerness  which  boyhood  throws  into  its 
amusements ;  and  they  implant  the  habit,  which  does  not  cease  with 
boyhood,  of  seeking  recreation  in  hardy  and  vigorous  exercise.  The 
cricket  and  football  fields,  however,  are  not  merely  places  of  exercise  and 
amusement ;  they  help  to  form  some  of  the  most  valuable  social  qualities 
and  manly  virtues,  and  they  hold,  like  the  class-room  and  the  boarding- 
house,  a  distinct  and  important  place  in  public-school  education.  Their 
importance  is  fully  recognized.  Ample  time  is  given  for  them,  and  they 
have  ample  encouragement  in  general  from  the  authorities  of  the  schools. 
It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  carry  this  too  &r  and  at  some  schools  this  may 
be  the  case ;  it  is  carried  too  fkr  if  cricket  matches  are  multiplied  till 
they  engross  almost  all  the  Interests  and  much  of  the  time  of  the  boys 
during  an  important  part  of  the  year;  yet  it  is  certainly  carried  too  &r 
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if  bojs  are  eneouriged  to  reg»rd  i^ay  as  on  the  same  lerd  with  woik,  or 
to  imagine  that  thej  can  make  amends  for  neglecting  thdr  duty  hj  the 
most  industrious  purstut  of  pleasure.  The  importance  which  the  boys 
themselves  attach  to  games  is  somewhat  greater,  perhaps,  than  might 
reasonably  be  desired,  but  within  moderate  limits  it  is  highly  usefhL  It 
is  the  best  corrective  of  the  temptation  to  orerstudy  which  acts  upon  a 
ciever  and  ambitious  boy,  and  of  the  temptation  to  saunter  away  time 
which  besets  an  indolent  one. 

Swimming  is  taught  at  Eton,  Westminster,  and  Shrewsbury.  The  de» 
«re  to  go  on  the  river,  which  no  boy  is  allowed  to  do  till  he  has  shown 
himself  able  to  swim,  operates  at  these  schods  as  a  sufficient  inducement 
with  a  large  number  of  boys.  At  Eton  almost  every  boy  learns  to  swim 
even  if  he  does  not  row.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  every  boy  who 
goes  to  school  should  acquire  the  art 

Bifle-corps  exist  at  Eton,  Winchester,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Shrews- 
bury. The  number  of  members  fluctuates  and  appears  to  be  kept  up 
chiefly  by  the  amusement  of  target-shooting,  without  which  they  would 
probably  have  died  away.  To  make  the  drill  in  any  manner  compulsory 
would  be  fatal  to  such  interest  as  the  boys  now  take  in  it  Apart  fix>m 
such  value  as  it  possesses  of  fitting  boys  to  enter  the  defensive  force  of 
the  country,  it  is  also  of  some  use  as  affording  to  boys  who  do  not  care 
for  cricket  and  do  not  row,  a  healthy  and  social  employment  for  their 
leisure — in  giving  them,  in  short,  something  to  do.  It  is  entitled  to 
higher  consideration  than  a  mere  pastime  and  the  school  authorities  are 
advised  to  give  it  all  practicable  and  suitable  encouragement 

IHseipline,  Mimitorial  3^»tem,  Fagging, — ^In  all  the  public  schools^ 
excepting  such  as  are  virtually  day-schools,  discipline  and  order  are  main* 
tained  partly  by  the  masters,  partly  by  the  boys  themselves.  The  power 
exerted  fbr  this  purpose  by  boys  over  their  school-fellows  is,  generally 
speaking,  recognized  by  the  masters,  and  regulated  and  controlled  by 
custom  and  opinion.  The  grounds  on  which  the  monitorial  system  rests 
appear  to  be  these.  Small  breaches  of  discipline  and  acts  of  petty  op- 
jHiession  can  not  be  effectually  restrained  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  the 
masters  without  constant  and  minute  interference  and  a  supervision 
amounting  to  espionage,  and  the  boys  submit  in  these  matters  more 
cheerfully  to  a  govonment  administered  by  themselves ;  in  every  largo 
school  some  boys  will  always  possess  authority  over  the  rest,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  their  authority  should  not  be  that  of  mere  physical 
strength,  which  is  tyranny,  nor  that  of  mere  personal  influence,  which 
may  be  of  an  inferior  kind,  but  should  belong  o  boys  fitted  by  age, 
character,  and  position  to  take  the  highest  place  m  the  school ;  that  it 
should  be  attended  by  an  acknowledged  re^>onsibility,  and  controlled 
by  established  rules.  On  these  grounds  and  in  some  iegree  from  the 
ibrce  of  tradition  and  habit,  the  system  where  it  exists  is,  in  general, 
much  cherished  and  highly  valued  by  both  masters  and  boys,  and  is 
considered  by  some  witnesses  of  great  judgment  and  experience  as  indisi* 
pensable  to  the  efficient  management  of  a  large  school 
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Tliere  «ro  objections,  howerer,  to  may  ddegatum,  express  or  tacit,  to 
sdiool-boys,  of  authority  to  inflict  punishment  on  their  school-Mows. 
13iere  is  a  risk  lest  it  should  be  abused  from  defect  of  temper  or  judg- 
ment; lest  it  should  make  those  intrusted  with  it  imperious  or  tyranni- 
cal, or  priggish  and  self-sufficient;  lest  boys,  whose  character  makes 
them  ill  qualified  to  gorem  others,  should  be  oppressed  and  discouraged 
by  a  responsibility  to  which  they  feel  themsdves  unequal ;  and  lest,  if  it 
should  fell  into  unfit  hands,  it  should  become  an  instrument  of  positire 
erfl.  There  is  some  risk  also  lest  the  Masters  should,  more  than  is  safe 
or  right,  leave  the  discipline  of  the  school  to  take  care  of  itself  and  ii^ 
congruities,  the  cOTrection  of  which  forms  part  of  their  own  duty,  to  be 
checked — ^ineffectually,  perhaps,  or  perhaps  not  checked  at  all— by  the 
senior  boys.  The  power  of  punishment,  when  intrusted  to  boys,  should 
be  Tery  carefully  guarded,  and  the  liberty  of  appeal  to  the  Head  Master 
should  be  always  kept  open,  and  it  should  be  thoroughly  understood 
that  boys  may  avail  themselyes  of  that  liberty  without  discredit  and 
without  exposing  themselves  to  ill-usage.  It  is  b^eved,  however,  that 
cases  of  abuse  have  been  exceptional,  and  that  by  proper  precautions 
they  may  be  prevented  from  interfering  seriously  with  the  beneficial 
working  of  the  system. 

The  system  appears  to  have  taken  root  very  early  in  English  scho<^ 
At  Harrow  and  Rugby  it  seems  to  have  been  strengthened  rather  than 
impaired  by  time;  at  Eton,  on  the  contrary,  though  it  nominally  sur* 
vives,  it  has  in  practice  almost  ceased  to  exist  excq>t  among  the  '*  cd« 
leg^^'*  and  the  opinion  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  undesirable  is  as 
strong  at  Eton,  as  the  opposite  opinion  is  at  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Win- 
ohesfter.  The  case  of  Eton,  indeed,  shows  that  it  is  quite  possible,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  administer  a  very  great  school  without  any  actual  d^ 
egation  of  authority  to  the  boys  themselves,  yet  without  disorder,  bully- 
ing, or  gross  laxity  of  discipline.  How  fer  it  would  be  practicable  at 
other  schools,  the  experience  of  Eton  does  not  determine.  With  respect 
to  the  principle  itself  of  the  monitorial  system,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press our  conviction  that  it  has  borne  excellent  fruits,  and  done  most 
valuable  service  to  education.  It  has  laiigely  assisted  to  create  and  keep 
alive  a  high  and  sound  tone  of  feeling  and  opinion,  has  promoted  inde* 
pendence  and  manliness  of  character,  and  has  rendered  possible  that 
combination  of  ample  liberty  with  order  and  discipline  which  is  among 
the  best  characteristics  of  our  great  English  schoola 

(^osely  allied  to  this  sulject  is  that  of  fegging,  and  in  regard  to  this 
practice  and  to  determine  whether  it  is  productive  of  bodily  ill-usage,  or 
is  likely  to  be  injurious  to  character,  or  is  oppressive  or  troublesoine  to 
younger  boys  by  encroaching  on  their  hours  of  study  or  play,  examinap 
tions  were  made  of  Masters,  whose  duty  it  is  to  know  how  it  worits,  and 
of  young  men  who  have  had  experience  of  it  both  as  fegs  and  feg-masters^ 
and  of  litUe  boys  from  the  foundation  schools,  where  from  the  force  of 
Qsage  and  tradition,  fegging  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  exist  in  a 
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more  systematic  sha^  than  elsewhere,  and  to  retain  more  of  its  old 
roughness  and  seyeritjr. 

The  right  to  fiig  belongs  at  eyery  school  to  a  portion  of  the  senior 
boys ;  the  liability  to  be  fitgged  attaches  commonly  to  a  portion  only  of 
the  junior&  The  duties  of  a  fiig  are  at  some  schools  much  h'ghter  and 
more  limited  than  at  others;  in  their  largest  extent  they  embrace  some 
special  personal  services  to  the  boy  to  whom  the  fag  is  assigned,  and  some 
general  services  which  he  may  be  called  on  to  render  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  masters,  with  "  fielding,"  when  required,  at  cricket,  and  compul- 
sory attendance  at  some  other  games.  Some  of  the  services  are  such  as 
would  at  the  present  day  be  performed  by  servants,  had  not  the  custom 
grown  up  of  allowing  them  to  be  performed  by  &gs.  In  some  instances 
the  compulsory  attendance  at  games,  which  is  far  from  being  always  an 
evil,  is  so  enforced  as  to  trench  upon  the  fag^s  opportunities  for  play. 
But  on  the  whole,  and  with  some  exceptions,  we  are  satisfied  that  fagging, 
mitigated  as  it  has  been,  and  that  considerably,  by  the  altered  habits  and 
manners  of  the  present  day,  is  not  degrading  to  the  juniors,  is  not  en- 
forced tyrannically,  and  makes  no  exorbitant  demand  upon  their  time, 
and  that  it  has  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  seniors.  The 
relation  of  master  and  &g  is  generally  firiendly,  and  to  a  certain  though 
perhaps  a  slight  extent  one  of  patronage  and  protection,  and  it  sometimes 
gives  rise  to  lasting  intimacies.  It  is  an  institution  created  by  the  boys 
themsdves  in  the  exercise  of  the  liberty  allowed  to  them,  and  is  popular 
with  them ;  and  it  is  tacitly  sanctioned  by  the  Masters,  who  have  seen 
the  tyranny  of  superior  strength  tempered  and  restrained  in  this  way  hy 
rule  and  custom  till  it  has  practically  ceased  to  be  a  tyranny  at  all.  It 
is  only  recommended  that  the  practice  be  watched ;  that  fags  should  be 
relieved  firom  menial  service,  and  that  care  should  be  taken  that  neither 
their  time  for  lessons  nor  their  time  for  play  be  unduly  encroached  upon. 

The  relation  between  masters  and  boys  is  closer  and  more  friendly 
than  it  used  to  be,  owing  in  some  measure,  probably,  to  the  development 
of  the  tutorial  system.  Corporal  punishment  has  at  the  same  time  di- 
minished ;  flogging,  which  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  was  resorted  to  as 
a  matter  of  course  for  the  most  trifling  offenses,  is  now  in  general  used 
sparingly  and  applied  only  to  serious  ones.  More  attention  is  paid  to 
religious  teaching  and  more  reliance  placed  on  the  sense  of  duty. 

On  the  genera]  results  of  public-school  education  as  an  instrument  for 
the  training  of  character  we  can  speak  with  much  confidence.  Like 
most  English  institutions — for  it  deserves  to  rank  among  English  institu- 
tions— ^it  is  not  framed  upon  a  preconceived  plan,  but  has  grown  up 
gradually,  and  it  has  been  by  degrees  that  methods  of  discipline  and  in- 
ternal government  have  been  worked  out  by  the  Masters  and  by  the  boySi 
and  that  channels  of  influence  have  been  discovered  and  turned  to  ac- 
count The  magnitude  and  fi-eedom  of  these  schods  make  each  of  them, 
for  a  boy  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen,  a  little  worid,  calculated  to  give  his 
character  an  education  of  the  same  kind  it  is  destined  afterwards  to  un« 
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ieigo  In  the  great  world  of  bosiness  and  society.  The  liberfy,  however, 
which  is  suited  for  a  boy  is  a  liberty  regulated  by  definite  restraints; 
and  his  world,  the  chief  temptaUons  of  which  arise  from  thoughtlessness, 
most  be  a  world  pervaded  by  powerful  disciplinary  influences,  and  in 
which  rewards  as  well  as  punishments  are  both  prompt  and  certain. 
The  principle  of  governing  boys  mainly  through  their  own  sense  of  what 
18  right  and  honorable  is  undoubtedly  the  only  true  principle ;  but  it  re- 
quires much  watchfulness,  and  a  firm,  temperate,  and  judicious  adminis- 
tration, to  keep  up  the  tone  and  standard  of  opinion,  which  are  very  lia- 
able  to  fluctuate,  and  the  decline  of  which  speedily  turns  a  good  school 
intQ  a  bad  one.  This  system  is  one  which  is  adapted  for  boys  and  not 
hr  children,  and  which  should  not  be  entered  upon,  as  a  general  rule, 
till  the  age  of  childhood  is  past ;  neither  perhaps  is  it  universally  whole- 
atMne  for  boys  of  every  temperament  and  character,  though  we  believe 
the  cases  to  which  it  is  unsuited  are  not  very  numerous.  But  we  are 
satisfied,  on  the  whole,  both  that  it  has  been  eminently  successful,  and 
that  it  has  been  greatly  improved  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years, 
partly  by  causes  of  a  general  kind,  partly  by  the  personal  influence  and 
exertion  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  other  great  schoolmasters. 

Bdigunu  Teaching  and  Influenea, — At  every  school  the  boys  are  in- 
structed in  Scripture  history  and  those  who  are  advanced  enough,  in  the 
Greek  Testament  Time  is  given  to  religious  teaching  on  Sundays,  and 
to  relieve  them  from  the  temptation  to  do  other  woric  upon  that  day,  the 
first  lesson  at  least  on  Monday  morning  is  uniformly  on  a  religious  sub- 
ject At  Westminster  the  whole  foi%noon  of  Monday  is  given  to  lessons 
on  religious  subjects,  and  at  Winchester  the  Head  Master  reads  the 
Greek  Testament  with  his  own  classes  on  every  morning.  Questions 
testing  Scriptural  knowledge  enter  into  the  school  examinations,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  a  fiur  amount  of  weight  generally  assigned  to  them.  There 
is  apparently  a  general  feeling  that  religious  instruction,  though  a  matter 
eminently  requiring  to  be  handled  with  judgment  and  caution,  should 
not  be  confined  to  the  mere  learning  by  heart  of  passages  of  Scripture 
and  &ct8  of  sacred  history,  nor  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Greek  text  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  an  anxiety  that  the  time  given  to  this  subject 
should  not  be  employed  listlesdy  nor  mechanically. 

The  boys  i^pear,  generally  speaking,  to  be  very  carefully  prepared  for 
confirmation  and  to  receive  this  rite  with  becoming  seriousness.  Their 
attendance  at  the  Holy  Communion  is  almost  universally  left  to  their  own 
sense  of  religious  duty,  and  the  proportion  who  attend  fix>m  those  wh^ 
have  been  confirmed,  is  everywhere  considerable.  It  is  the  general  cus- 
tom to  have  prayers  in  the  boarding-houses — and  we  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  bdieving  not  only  that  boys  are  not  disturbed  or  ridiculed  whilst 
sajring  their  private  prayers,  but  that  the  omission  to  do  this  is  the  ex- 
oeption — probably  a  rare  exception — not  the  rule.  Tet  it  is  at  home  even 
more  than  at  school  (because  at  home  it  may  be  done  earlier  and  more 
effectually  than  at  school)  that  religious  motives  and  feelings  should  be 
implanted  and  a  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  religion  acquired. 
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Mnaneial  Qmdiii^n,  Fern  and  OKanrgm^  (£i0.*-The  expensos  of  theM 
sdiools  consist  chiefly  in  the  majntenance,  repair,  and  enlargement  of  the 
necessary  buildings  and  accommodations,  the  sustenance  of  foundation 
scholars,  and  the  support  of  the  staff  of  teachers ;  and  they  are  defrayed 
principally  from  payments  made  ott  of  the  foundation  revenues,  and 
from  the  charges  for  board  and  instruction.  The  principle  apparently 
recognized  as  the  measure  of  the  school  charges,  though  not  perhaps  con- 
sistently observed  in  practice,  is  that  of  raising,  not  as  much  money  as 
parents  can  be  induced  to  pay,  but  as  much  as  will  maintain  an  adequate 
staff  of  highly  qualified  teachers,  beside  defraying  other  expenses.  The 
amount  derived  from  the  foundation  is  everywhere  small  compared  with 
what  is  received  from  the  parents  of  non-foundationers.  The  charges  for 
board  are  sometimes  separate  from,  but  commonly  blended  with  those 
for  instruction ;  the  charge  for  instructioQ  has  been  added  to,  as  fresh 
subjects  or  modes  of  teaching  have  been  introduced,  and  is  often  broken 
into  separate  sums,  to  which  different  teachers  are  entitled.  The  total 
receipts  of  a  Master  who  has  a  boarding-house  are  generally  adequate, 
and  often  very  ample,  while  others  have  often  not  sufficient  for  a  fair  re- 
muneration. The  gross  receipts  of  the  Head  Masters  have,  from  increase 
of  numbers,  become  in  some  cases  extremely  large,  subject  to  miscella- 
neous deductions  and  charges,  more  or  less  discretionary  and  ill-defined, 
while  his  net  income  does  not  always  bear  a  just  proportion  to  either  the 
numbers  or  wealth  of  the  school  The  subject  of  the  charges  made  to 
parents  and  the  emoluments  of  the  Masters  needs  revision,  that  both  may 
be  put  upon  a  more  simple  and  equitable  footing.  At  several  of  the 
schools  the  Assistant  Masters  as  a  body,  and  in  some  cases  the  Head 
Idiasters,  are  underpaid.  The  total  emoluments  of  the  five  Masters,  form- 
ing the  classical  and  mathematical  staff  at  Shrewsbury,  hardly  amount 
altogether  to  the  annual  salary  of  a  young  classical  assistant  at  Eton,  and 
tills  is  nearly  half  as  much  again  as  the  whole  income  of  the  Head  Master 
of  Westminster  or  the  Charter-house.  It  has  been  customary  for  the 
Head  Master  to  engage  such  assistants  as  he  required  and  to  make  his 
own  terms  with  them  and  to  fix  the  amount  of  their  emoluments — usually 
consisting  of  sums  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket,  such  shares  as  he  might 
assign  to  them  of  the  tuition  fees,  and  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  board- 
ing-houses which  they  had  his  permission  to  open — ^while  he  reserved  to 
himself  such  proportion  of  the  school  charges  as  he  thought  fit  While 
the  Head  Master  should  retain  the  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing 
his  subordinates,  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  the  power  and  responsibility 
of  fixing  their  emoluments  and  his  own  should  be  held  by  the  Governing 
Body. 

Limatit  amd  Sanitary  ArrangemenU.-^The  school  buildings  them- 
selves, even  at  the  wealthier  schools,  are  by  no  means  all  that  could  be 
desired.  There  is  not  unfi'equently  a  want  of  suitable  class-rooms, 
though  this  want  is  being  gradually  supplied  In  the  boys'  bed-rooms 
there  appears  generally,  with  8<mie  exceptions,  to  be  no  want  of  Bptce, 
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iir,  and  applianees  for  deftnlinMS  and  oomfoii.  At  Eton  it  is  usual  fi>r 
«adi  boy  to  hare  a  room  to  himself  in  whidi  h«  sleeps  at  night  apd  sits 
Vf  da  J,  his  small  bedstead  being  folded  up  during  the  daytime.  The 
rooms  at  Harrow  contain  sometimes  one  bed,  sometimes  two  to  five,  the 
boys  osiDg  the  rooms  by  day  as  studies.  At  Rugby  from  two  to  sixteen 
boys  sleep  in  a  room,  but  every  boy  has  assigned  him  a  little  study  or  a 
portion  of  one,  no  study  holding  more  than  three.  The  system  of  large 
bedrooms  is  generally  in  use  at  the  other  schools,  the  privilege  of  a  study 
being  given  to  a  limited  number  of  the  upper  boy&  At  each  school  the 
Masters  are  satisfied  with  the  system  actually  adopted  there,  and  the 
boys  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  it  likewise.  Each  system  has  in  &ct  its 
advantages. 

The  boarding-houses  ore  as  a  rule  kept  by  the  Masters  only.  At  Eton, 
however,  nine  of  the  thirty  houses  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  ^*  dames.** 
The  scale  of  diet  does  not  differ  greatly  at  the  different  schools,  though 
at  some  the  boys  have  meat  once  and  at  some  twice  a  day ;  and  the  boys 
seem  to  be  generally  satisfied  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  food. 
Eicellent  and  comfortable  sanatoria,  for  the  reception  of  boys  so  unwell 
as  to  require  special  care,  different  food,  and  quiet,  have  been  built  at 
Eton  and  Rugby.  The  boarding-houses  which  have  been  newly  built  are 
very  carefidly  constructed  and  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  old  ones 
have  in  many  instances  been  much  improved.  On  the  whole  it  may  be 
said  that  as  respects  their  domestic  and  sanitary  arrangements,  and  the 
appliances  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  bojrs,  these  schools  have 
fikbly  kept  pace  with  the  general  advance  which  has  been  made  in  this 
matter  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  But  it  is  chiefly,  no  doubt, 
to  the  habits  of  hardy  exercise  which  are  encouraged  everywhere  that  we 
have  to  attribute  the  fiu:t  that  sickness  appears  to  be  rare  everywhere 
and  the  general  health  of  the  boys  to  be  good. 

HoUdajfi. — ^Excq)t  in  two  London  schools,  the  whole  time  during 
which  boys  are  at  home,  whether  they  go  home  twice  or  three  times  in 
the  year,  varies  only  from  14  to  10  weeks.  The  dates  of  the  holidays 
differ  materially  in  the  different  schools. 

The  London  Seho^lt. — ^Four  of  these  schools,  Westminster,  the  Charter- 
house, St  Paul's,  and  Merchant  Taylors',  are  situated  in  the  metropolis. 
Their  number  of  pupils  is  090,  of  whom  188  are  boarders.  In  point  of 
endowment,  in  the  provision  made  for  instruction,  and  in  the  results  of 
the  teaching,  these  schools  will  bear  comparison  with  any  of  the  rest 
In  one  respect,  however,  they  stand  at  an  obvious  disadvantage.  It  is 
imposdble  for  them  to  offer  the  same  facilities  for  recreation  and  exercise 
as  the  schools  situated  in  the  country.  Indeed,  the  boys  at  St  Paul's 
and  Merchant  Taylors'  have  no  play-grounds  at  all  Again,  the  high 
value  of  land  throws  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  providing  for  the 
additional  accommodation  which  boys  now  require  and  compels  the 
managers  to  restrict  their  improvements  within  a  narrow  compass.  It  is 
generally  thought,  too,  that  a  London  school  can  not  be  so  healthy  u 
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one  in  the  country,  though  the  evidence  does  not  appear  to  confirm  this 
yiew.  Owing  to  these  causes  the  popularity  of  the  London  schools  as 
boarding-schools  has  declined,  and  the  Westminster  and  Charter^house 
schools,  which  are  especially  boarding-schools,  have  felt  the  adverse  in- 
fluences most  strongly.  It  has  been  proposed  to  remove  these  institu- 
tions into  the  country,  and  it  might  be  done  with  great  advantage  in 
many  respects,  but  there  are  financial  and  other  difficulties  which  may 
prevent  the  realization  of  the  idea. 

Summary  of  Oeneral  BecommendoHons, 

I.  The  Qoveming  Bodies  of  the  several  colleges  and  sdiools  should  be  re- 
formed, 80  far  as  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  render  them  thoroughly  suitable 
and  efiBcient  for  the  purposes  and  duties  which  they  are  designed  to  fulfiU: 

IL  The  subsisting  statutes  and  laws  of  the  several  colleges  and  schools^  by 
which  they  respectively  are,  or  legally  ought  to  be,  governed,  should  be  revised 
under  competent  authority ;  rules  and  obligations  which  it  is  inexpedient  to  re- 
tain should  be  abrogated ;  new  regulations  should  be  introduced  where  they 
are  required;  and  the  Governing  Bodies  of  each  college  and  school  should  be 
empowered,  where  they  do  not  already  possess  the  power,  to  amend  its  statutes 
from  time  to  time.  The  approval  of  some  superior  authority,  such  as  the  Queen 
in  Council  or  the  Visitor,  may  be  required  where  the  character  of  the  founda- 
tion renders  this  desirable. 

I JL  The  Governing  Body  of  each  college  and  school  should  have-  the  general 
management  of  the  property  and  endowments  of  the  college  and  school  They 
should  have  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  Head  Master,  and  should  re- 
tain, where  they  now  possess  them,  the  same  powers  in  respect  of  the  seeond 
Master.  They  should  be  authorized  to  make  general  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  administration  of  .the  whole  school,  including  both  foundation  boys 
and  boys  not  on  the  foundation,  except  in  matters  specially  reserved  to  the 
Head  Master.  They  should  be  especially  empowered  and  charged  to  make  such 
regulations  as  may  fVom  time  to  time  be  required  on  the  following  subjects: — 

a.  The  terms  of  admission  and  the  number  of  the  school 

b.  The  general  treatment  of  the  foundation  boys. 

c  Boarding-houses;  the  rates  of  charge  for  boarding,  the  conditions  on  which 
leave  to  keep  a  boarding-house  should  be  given,  and  any  other  matters  which 
may  appear  to  need  regulation  under  this  head. 

d.  Fees  and  charges  of  all  kinds,  and  the  application  of  money  to  be  derived 
from  these  sources. 

e.  Attendance  at  divine  service;  chapd  services  and  sermons,  inhere  the 
school  possesses  a  chapel  of  its  own. 

/.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school,  and  of  all  places  connected  with  it 

g.  The  times  and  length  of  the  holidays. 

h.  The  introduction  of- new  branches  of  study,  and  the  suppression  of  old  ones^ 
and  the  relative  importance  to  be  assigned  to  each  branch  of  study. 

It  should  be  incumbent,  however,  on  the  Governing  Body,  before  making  reg- 
ulations upon  any  of  these  subjects,  or  upon  any  subject  Meeting  the  manage 
ment  or  instruction  of  the  school,  not  only  to  consider  attentively  any  represen- 
tations which  the  Head  Master  may  address  to  them,  but  to  consult  him  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  ample  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  his  views. 

IV.  The  Governing  Body  should  hold  stated  general  meetings,  one  at  least 
half-yearly,  and  special  meetings  when  required.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
summoning  special  meetings.  Sufficient  notice  of  every  special  meeting  should 
be  given  to  every  member,  and  a  notice  sent  of  all  business  to  be  transacted. 
Minutes  should  be  kept  of  the  proceedings  of  every  stated  and  special  meeting. 
If  any  member  absents  himself  from  three-fourths  of  all  the  meetings  in  any  two 
successive  years,  his  office  should  be  deemed  vacant  and  his  place  filled  up. 
The  Governing  Body  should  be  empowered  to  defray  out  of  the  school  ftind  the 
expenses  of  the  meetings,  including  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  governors  at- 
tending them. 
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T.  The  Hbfld'  ICntetB  shirald  have  the  micotitrolled  power  of  selecting  and 
&iDiaBiiig  assistant  masters ;  of  regulating  the  arrangement  of  the  school  in 
cbtsee  or  dirisions,  the  hours  of  school  woii:,  and  the  lioiidays  and  half-holidays 
during  the  school  time ;  of  appointiDg  and  changing  the  books  and  editions  of 
books  V>  be  used  in  the  sdiool,  and  tlie  course  and  method  of  study,  (subject  to 
til  the  regulations  made  by  the  Governing^  Body  as  to  the  introduction,  suppree- 
aoa,  or  relatire  weight  of  studies;)  of  maintaining  discipline,  prescribing  bounds, 
and  laying  down  other  rules  for  the  government  of  the  boys ;  of  administering 
ponishment,  and  of  expulsion. 

VL  The  afwstant  maf^tens.  or  a  selected  number  of  them  representing  the 
whole  body,  should  meet  on  fixed  days,  not  less  oflen  than  once  a  month,  under 
the  title  of  a  School  Council,  to  consider  and  discuss  any  matter  which  may  be 
brought  before  them  by  the  Head  Master,  or  any  member  of  the  Council  con- 
oerDing  the  teaching  or  diactpline  of  the  school  The  Head  Master  should  pre- 
side, if  present  The  Council  should  be  entitled  to  advise  the  Head  Master,  but 
Bot  to  bind  or  control  him  in  any  way,  and  should  have  the  right  of  addressing 
the  Governing  Body  whenever  a  minority  of  the  whole  Cotmcil  may  think  fit 
'Wliea  the  Co^cil  does  not  embrace  the  whole  body  of  the  assistants,  the  clas- 
Bcal  and  mathematical  masters  and  the  teachers  of  modem  languages  and  natu- 
re science  respectively  should  be  duly  represented  in  it. 

Vn.  In  the  selectkm  of  the  Head  Master  and  of  the  other  masters,  the  field 
of  choice  sboald  in  no  case  be  confined,  either  by  rule  or  by  usage  equivalent  to 
a  rule,  to  persons  educated  at  the  school 

VII L  The  dassxaJ  languages  and  literature  should  continue  to  hold  the  prin- 
cipal place  in  the  course  of  study. 

IX.  In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  dassics  and  to  religious  teaching,  every 
boy  who  passes  through  the  school  should  receive  instruction  in  arithmetic  and 
mathematics;  in  one  modem  language  at  least,  which  should  be  either  French 
or  German;  in  some  one  branch  at  least  of  natural  science,  and  in  either  draw- 
ing or  musiCL  Core  should  also  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  boys  acquire  a  good 
general  knowledge  of  geography  and  of  ancient  histor>',  some  acquaintance  with 
modem  history,  and  a  command  of  pure  grammatical  English. 

X.  The  ordinary  arithmetknd  and  mathematical  course  should  include  arithme- 
tic so  taught  as  to  make  every  boy  thoroughly  famUiar  with  it,  and  the  elements 
of  geometry,  algebra,  and  plane  trigonometry.  In  the  case  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced students  it  is  desirable  that  the  course  should  comprise  also  an  introduc- 
tioii  to  applied  mathematics,  and  especially  to  the  elements  of  mechanics. 

XL  The  teaching  of  natural  science  should,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  include 
two  main  branches,  the  one  comprising  chemistry  and  physics,  the  other  com- 
parative physiology  and  natural  history,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  A  scheme 
far  regulating  the  teaching  of  this  subject  should  be  framed  by  the  Governing 
Body. 

XIL  The  teaching  of  classics,  mathematics,  and  divinity  should  continue  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  that  each  boy  stays  at  school  (subject  to  Recommendation 
XI 11.)  Hie  study  of  modem  languages  and  that  of  natural  science  should  con- 
tinue respectively  during  the  whole  or  a  substantial  part  of  the  time,  and  the 
study  of  drawing  and  music  should  continue  during  a  substantial  part,  at  least, 
of  the  time. 

XIII.  Arrangements  shouM  be  made  for  allowing  boys,  after  arriving  at  a 
certain  place  in  the  school  and  upon  the  request  of  their  parents  or  guardians, 
to  drop  some  portion  of  their  classical  work  (for  example,  Latin  verse  and  Greek 
composition)  in  order  to  devote  more  time  to  mathematics,  modem  languages, 
or  natural  science ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  to  discontinue  wholly,  or  in  part,  nat- 
ural scieikce,  modem  languages,  or  mathematics,  in  order  to  give  more  time  to 
dassics  or  some  other  study.  Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  this  privilege 
from  being  abused  as  a  cover  for  idleness;  and  the  Governing  Body,  in  commit' 
nication  with  the  Head  Master,  shoukl  frame  such  regulations  as  may  afibrd  a 
anffident  safeguard  in  this  respect  The  permission  to  discontinue  any  portion 
of  the  school  work  should  in  each  case  rest  with  the  Head  Master,  who,  before 
exercising  his  discretion,  should  consult  the  boy's  tutor  (if  he  has  one)  and  the 
master  who  lias  given  him  instmction  in  the  study  which  he  purposes  to  dis- 
oootinue^  should  satisfy  himself  of  the  propriety  of  either  granting  or  rtfasing 
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the  application^  and  in  the  latter  caae  shoold,  either  peraonally  or  tfarougfa  the 
tutor,  communicate  his  reasons  to  the  parents. 

Xiy.  Every  part  of  the  course  of  studj  above  described  ^ould  have  as- 
signed to  it  a  due  proportion  of  the  whole  time  given  to  study.  A  scale  has 
been  suggested  above,  (page  230.) 

XV.  Every  part  of  the  course  should  be  promoted  by  an  effective  sjrstem  of 
reward  and  punishment  When  impositions  in  writing  are  set,  they  should  be 
required  to  be  fairly  written,  and  their  length  should  be  regulated  ¥rith  a  view 
to  their  requirement 

XYI.  The  promotion  of  the  boys  from  one  classical  form  to  another,  and  the 
places  assigned  to  them  in  such  promotion,  should  depend  upon  their  progress 
not  only  in  classics  and  divinity  but  also  in  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  and 
likewise,  in  the  case  of  those  boys  who  are  studying  modem  languages  or  natu- 
ral science,  on  their  progress  in  those  subjects  respectively. 

XVIL  The  (Governing  Body,  in  communication  with  the  Head  Master,  should 
settle  a  scale  of  marks  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  scale  should  be  so  framed  as 
to  give  a  substantial  weight  and  encouragement  to  the  non-classical  studies. 
{S<se  suggested  scale,  page  230.) 

XVIIL  Ancient  history  and  geography  should  be  taught  in  connection  with 
the  classical  teaching,  and  also  in  lessons  apart  from  it  but  in  combination  with 
each  other.  They  should  enter  into  the  periodical  examinations,  and  contribute 
to  promotion  in  the  classical  forms.  Prizes  should  be  given  for  essays  in  Eng- 
lish on  subjects  taken  from  modem  history.  On  the  manner  and  degree  in 
which  modem  history  should  be  taught,  we  refrain  from  laying  down  any  gen- 
eral rale. 

XIX.  For  instraction  in  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  in  modem  languages 
and  in  natural  science  respectively,  the  school  should  be  re-distributed  into  a 
series  of  classes  or  divisions  wholly  independent  of  the  classical  forms;  and  boys 
should  be  promoted  from  division  to  division  in  each  subject,  according  to  their 
progress  in  that  subject,  irrespectively  of  their  progress  in  any  other. 

XX.  The  school  list  issued  periodically  should  contain  the  names  of  all  boys, 
separately  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  merit  and  place  in  the  classical  school, 
and  also  once  at  least  in  the  year,  separately  arranged  in  order  of  iDcrit  and 
place  in  the  several  schools  of  mathematics,  modem  languages,  and  natural 
science  respectively. 

XXI.  In  order  to  encourage  industry  in  those  branches  of  study  in  which 
promotion  from  division  to  division  is  rewarded  by  no  school  privileges,  and 
confers  less  distinction  than  is  gained  by  promotion  in  the  classical  school,  it  is 
desirable  that  prizes  and  distributions  be  conferred  periodically : — First,  for  emi- 
nently rapid  and  well  sustained  progress  through  the  divisions  in  the  several 
schools  of  mathematics,  modem  languages,  and  natural  science  respectively; — 
Secondly,  for  the  greatest  proficiency  in  mathematics,  modem  languages,  and 
natural  science  respectively,  (i.  e.,  for  the  highest  place  in  the  divisions  of  these 
schools,)  in  proportion  to  age. 

XXII.  Special  prizes  should  be  given  for  proficiency  in  music  and  drawing, 
but  these  studies  should  not  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  places  of 
the  boys  in  the  school 

XXIIL  Every  boy  should  be  required,  before  admission  to  the  school,  to  pass 
an  entrance  examination,  and  to  show  himself  well  g^unded  for  his  age  in  clas- 
sics and  arithmetic,  and  in  the  elements  of  either  French  or  German.*  It  appears 
generally  advisable  that  the  examination  in  each  subject  should  be  conducted 
by  one  of  the  masters  ordinarily  teaching  that  subject 

XXIV.  In  schools  where  seniority  or  length  of  time  during  which  a  boy  has 
remained  in  a  particular  form  or  part  of  the  school  has  been  considered  a  ground 
for  promotion,  no  boy  should  be  promoted  on  that  ground  unless  he  has  passed 
such  an  examination  in  the  work  of  the  form  into  which  he  is  to  be  promoted 
as  proves  that  he  is  really  fit  to  enter  that  form. 

XXV.  No  boy  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  school  who  fails  to  make 
reasonable  progress  in  it  For  this  purpose  certain  stages  of  progress  should  be 
fixed  by  reference  to  the  forms  into  which  the  school  is  divided.  A  maximum 
age  should  be  fixed  for  attaining  each  stage ;  and  any  boy  who  exceeds  this 

*  This  iaat  point  if  furmaUy  dinmUd  from  by  Mr.  7aofhao. 
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J  wiihcmt  reaching  the  oorresponding  stage  of  promotion,  should  be 
lemoned  Srom  the  school  A  relaxation  of  this  mle,  to  a  certain  extent,  might 
be  allowed  in  cases  where  it  dearly  appeared  that  the  boy's  faUure  to  obtain 
promotion  was  due  to  his  deficiency  in  one  particular  subject,  whilst  his  marks 
in  other  subjects  would  heve  counterbalanced  that  deficiency  had  the  system  of 
promotion  permitted  it 

XXVI.  The  charges  made  to  parents  and  the  stipends  and  emoluments  of  the 
masters  should  be  revised,  with  a  yiew  to  put  both  on  a  more  simple  and  equi- 
table footing. 

XXVIL  The  charges  for  instruction  should  be  treated  as  distinct  from  the 
charges  for  boarding  and  for  domestic  superintendence.  It  should  cover  in- 
struction in  every  subject  which  forms  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study,  and 
tutorial  instruction,  where  all  the  boys  receive  it  ahke,  as  well  as  instruction  in 
school  This  charge  should  be  uniform  for  all  boys  who  are  not  on  the  founda- 
tion. For  the  instruction  of  every  boy  on  the  foundation  a  sum  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  foundation  when  they  admit  of  it,  and  this  payment 
should  snpersede  all  statutory  or  customary  stipends  and  other  emoluments  now 
received  by  any  of  the  masters  from  that  source; 

XX.V11I.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  charges  and  payments  for  instruction 
Bhonld  be  considered  as  forming  a  fund  which  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Governing  Body,  and  out  of  which  stipends  should  be  assigned  to  the  Head 
Master  and  other  masters,  according  to  a  scheme  to  be  framed  by  the  Governing 
Body.  These  stipends  might  be  &ed,  or  fluctuating  with  the  numbers  of  the 
school,  or  with  the  number  of  each  tutor's  pupils,  as  to  the  Governing  Body 
might  seem  best  in  each  case;  and  in  fixing  them,  the  profits  to  be  derived 
from  boarding  should  be  taken  into  account,  in  the  case  of  masters  having 
boarding-houses.  A  small  graduated  payment  or  tax  might  also  be  imposed 
upon  masters  having  boarding-houses,  should  this  appear  just  and  expedient  to 
the  Governing  Body.  Permission  to  keep  a  boarding-house  should  in  future  be 
given  to  masters  only.  Leaving  fees  should  be  abolished.  Entrance  fees,  if 
retained,  should  be  added  to  the  instruction  fond.  It  appears  desirable  that  a 
reserve  fund  for  building,  for  the  establishment  of  prizes  or  exhibitions,  and  for 
other  objects  usefol  to  the  school,  should  be  formed  wherever  this  may  conven- 
iently be  done  in  the  judgment  of  the  Gk>veming  Body.  In  introducing  this  sys- 
tem the  Governing  Body  would,  of  course,  have  due  regard  to  vested  interests, 
and  would  have  regard  also  to  such  considerations  of  convenience  as  might 
properly  modify  or  defer  the  application  of  it  to  any  particular  school 

XXTY,  The  woricing  of  the  monitorial  system,  where  it  exists,  should  be 
watched,  and  boys  who  may  deem  themselves  wronged  by  any  abuse  of  it 
should  be  able  at  all  times  to  appeal  to  the  Head  Master.  The  power  of  pun- 
ishment^ when  intrusted  to  boys,  should  be  carefolly  guarded. 

XXX.  The  system  of  fagging  should  be  Hkewise  watched.  Fags  should  be 
idieved  from  all  services  which  may  be  more  properly  performed  by  servants ; 
■ad  care  should  be  taken  that  neither  the  time  which  a  little  boy  has  for  pre- 
paring bis  leesons,  nor  the  time  which  he  has  for  play,  should  be  encroached 
upon  nnduly. 

XXXI.  It  is  desirable  that  the  Govemmg  Bodies  should,  after  communication 
wiUi  eadi  other,  endeavor  to  make  the  holiday  tunes  of  their  respective  schools 
coincide  aa  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  enable  school-boys  who  are  members  of  the 
same  family,  but  at  different  schools,  to  be  at  home  for  their  holidays  together. 

y<^i<-  The  Head  Master  should  be  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  governors  on  the  state  of  the  school,  and  this  report  should  be  printed.  II 
18  detdrable  that  tabular  returns  for  the  year,  substantially  resembling  those 
with  which  we  have  been  fhmished  by  the  schools,  should  accompany  or  form 
jpart  of  the  report 

Concluding  Bemarh.—'We  have  considered,  ia  the  preceding  remarks, 
the  external  government  of  these  schools;  their  mtemal  government; 
tfaehr  course  of  study,  which  appears  sound  and  valuable  in  its  main  ele- 
ments, but  wanting  in  breadth  and  flexibility — defects  which  destroy  in 
many  cases,  and  impair  in  all,  its  value  as  an  edlication  of  the  mind,  and 
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wki^  are  made  more  promment  at  the  present  time  by  tbe  extensien  of 
knowledge  in  yarions  directions,  and  hj  tiie  nniltiplied  requirements  of 
modem  life ;  their  organization  and  teaching,  regarded  not  as  to.  ita  range, 
but  as  to  its  force  and  efficiency — and  we  hare  been  unable  to  resist  the 
conclusion,  that  these  schools,  in  Tery  different  degrees,  are  too  indul- 
gent to  idleness  or  struggle  ineffectually  with  it,  and  that  they  conse« 
quently  send  out  a  large  proportion  of  men  of  idle  habits  and  empty  and 
uncultivated  minds ;  and  their  discipline  and  moral  training,  of  which  we 
haye  been  able  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  praise. 

It  remains  for  us  to  discharge  the  pleasantest  part  of  our  task,^  by  re- 
capitulating in  a  few  words  the  advances  which  these  schools  have  made 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a^  century,  and  by  noticing  briefly  the  obliga- 
tions which  England  owes  to  them — obligations  which,  were  their  defects 
far  greater  than  they  are,  would  entitle  them  to  be  treated  with  the  ut- 
most tenderness  and  respect* 

It  is  evident  that  important  progress  has  been  made  even  in  those  par- 
ticulars in  which  the  schools  are  most  deficient  The  course  of  study  has 
been  enlarged ;  the  methods  of  teaching  have  been  unproved ;  the  pro- 
portion of  masters  to  boys  has  been  increased ;  the  quantity  of  work  ex- 
acted is  greater  than  it  was,  though  still  in  too  many  cases  less  than  it 
ought  to  be.  At  the  same  time  the  advance  in  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing has  more  than  kept  pace  with  that  which  has  been  made  in  intellec- 
tual discipline.  The  old  roughness  of  manners  has  in  a  great  measure 
disappeared,  and  with  it  the  petty  tyranny  and  thoughtless  cruelty  which 
were  formerly  too  common,  and  which  used  indeed  to  be  thought  insep- 
arable fh)m  the  life  of  a  public  school.  The  boys  are  better  lodged  and 
cared  for,  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  their  health  and  comfort 

Among  the  services  which  they  have  rendered  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
reckoned  tlie  maintenance  of  classical  literature  as  the  staple  of  English 
education,  a  service  which  far  outwei^  the  error  of  having  dung  to 
these  studies  too  exclumvely.  A  second,  and  a  greater  still,  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  system  of  government  and  discipline  for  boys,  the  excellence  of 
which  has  been  universally  recognized,  and  which  is  admitted  to  have 
been  most  important  in  its  effects  on  national  character  and  social  life. 
It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  degree  in  which  the  English  people  are  in- 
debted to  these  schools  for  the  qualities  on  which  they  pique  themselves 
most — for  their  capacity  to  govern  others  and  control  themselves,  their 
aptitude  for  combining  freedom  with  order,  their  public  spirit,  their 
vigor  and  manliness  of  character,  their  strong  but  not  slavish  respect  for 
public  opinion,  their  love  of  healthy  sports  and  exercise..  These  schools 
have  been  the  chief  nurseries  of  our  statesmen ;  in  them,  and  in  schools 
molded  after  them,  men  of  all  the  various  classes  that  make  up  English 
society,  destined  for  every  profession  and  career,  have  been  brought  up 
on  a  footing  of  social  equality,  and  have  contracted  the  most  enduring 
friendships,  and  some  of  the  ruling  habits,  of  their  lives ;  and  they  have 
had  perhaps  the  largest  share  in  molding  the  character  of  an  English 
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ge&fleman.  The  system,  like  other  systems,  has  its  blots  and  imperlec- 
tioDs;  there  hare  been  times  when  it  was  at  once  too  lax  and  too  severe 
— serere  in  its  punishments,  bat  lax  in  superintendence  and  prevention ; 
it  has  permitted,  if  it  has  not  encouraged,  some  roughness,  tyranny,  and 
license ;  bat  these  defects  have  not  seriously  marred  its  wholesome  q>er- 
ation,  and  it  appears  to  have  gradually  purged  itself  from  them  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  Its  growth,  no  doubt,  is  Urgely  due  to  those  vefy 
qualities  in  our  natieni  character  which  it  has  itself  eentributed  to  form; 
but  justice  hids  us  add  that  it  is  due  likewise  to  the  wise  munificence 
iHiich  fouikded  the  institutions,  under  whose  shelter  it  has  been  enabled 
to  take  root,  and  to  the  good  sease^  temper,  and  ability  of  the  men  by 
whao^  dormg  soooessiYe  geneiatioiii^  tfai^  have  been  goywned. 


Vn.   THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 


Ths  American  School  Sooixtt  desenres  a  name  and  a  place  in 
the  history  of  public-scliool  education  in  this  country.  No  society 
was  more  needed  at  the  time  of  its  formation;  and  it  helped  to  in- 
dicate the  paths  and  the  methods  of  school  improvement. 

Though  founded  at  Boston  in  1834,  it  may  properly  be  said  to 
have  had  its  origin  at  Andover  nearly  two  years  earlier.  At  that 
time  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  the  author  of  '*  Lectures  on  School-Keeping," 
had  the  chaige  of  a  school  in  Andover  which  he  called  a  "Teachers* 
Seminary."  Some  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hall  and  of  the  seminary- 
moved,  no  doubt,  by  Mr.  Hallos  representations  of  its  necessity — 
met  on  the  18th  of  July,  1832,  and  formed  what  they  termed  a 
"  School  Agents'  Society,"  whose  object  was  to  promote  the  cause 
of  education,  especially  in  common  schools,  by  school  agencies  and 
circuit  teachers.  Of  this  Society  Samuel  Farrar,  Esq.,  was  presi- 
dent; S.  R.  Hall,  vice-president;  W.  P.  Jewett,  recording  secre- 
tary ;  and  Josiah  Holbrook,  treasurer — with  a  board  of  seven  direc- 
tors, embracing  Profc  Emerson  and  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  and  correa- 
ponding  secretaries  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  A  second 
meeting  was  held  in  Andover  on  the  6th  of  August,  when  a  full  re- 
port was  made  of  the  plans,  objects,  and  advantages  of  the  Society. 
That  report  says: — "  Our  desire  is  to  excite  public  attention  to  the 
importance  of  practical  education — ^to  lead  the  young  to  appreciate 
their  ability  to  educate  themselves — ^to  carry  the  benefits  of  Infant 
School  instruction  to  every  child  and  bear  the  key  of  knowledge 
among  teachers,  inducing  them  to  regard  their  vocation  as  one  of 
the  liberal  professions,  and  securing  among  them  union  of  object 
and  effort — ^to  encourage  young  men  of  promise  to  become  teachers 
and  agents,  and  to  procure  funds  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  such  to 
educate  themselves,  especially  if  they  intend  to  exercise  their  pro- 
fession in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi — these  all  are  objects  of  per- 
manent importance  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board.  *  *  *  In 
short,  this  Association  may  act  as  a  Lay  Education  Society,  a  For- 
eign and  Home  School  Society,  which  shall  supply  destitute  portions 
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of  oar  own  and  other  countries  with  the  blessings  that  foHow  in  the 
tnin  of  our  Free  Schools.  •  ♦  ♦  Of  the  means  to  be  employed 
in  effecting  our  object,  the  press  will  be  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ment we  can  employ.  Associations  auxiliary  to  our  own — ^the  co- 
operation of  instructors — the  establishment  of  seminaries  for  teach- 
ers—>the  formation  of  circuit  schools  where  a  course  of  uninterrupted 
instruction  can  not  be  given — ^the  employment  of  trayeling  agents 
and  lecturers,  will  all  be  put  in  requisition.'' 

A  third  meeting,  as  a  ''  Convention  of  Teachers,"  was  held  at 
Andover,  ApdL  10th,  1833,  and  continued  in  session  nine  days. 
Three  lectures  were  usually  given  each  day,  and  two  meetings  held 
for  discussion.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  S.  R.  Hall,  chairman  of 
the  Convention,  upon  "  The  qualifications  of  teachers ;"  "  The  ob- 
jects for  which  a  teacher  should  labor  /"  "  The  responsibility  of 
teachers ;"  "  The  best  method  of  commencing  a  school ;"  "  School 
Discipline;''  ''Arithmetic;''  "^ Natural  Philosophy;'*  and  ''Elec- 
tricity ;" — ^by  Mr.  Adams,  former  principal  of  the  Andover  Latin 
School,  three  lectures  on  "  The  art  of  teaching  ;" — by  J.  Holbrook, 
on  **  The  use  of  School  Apparatus^"  and  on  "  The  wants  of  the 
West ;"— by  Mr.  Z.  Tenney,  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  on  "  Teach- 
ing Arithmetic  ;" — ^by  Mr.  Loomis,  on  "  The  absurdities  of  the  Eng- 
lish Alphabet,"  and  on  "  The  general  management  of  schools  ;" — ^by 
Mr.  Hibbert,  on  '' Oeology  ;"—hj  F.  A.  Barton,  of  the  Teachers' 
Seminary,  on  ''  Circuit  Schools,  and  the  best  method  of  conducting 
them  ;" — by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  on  "  Natural 
History;" — by  Mr.  Foster,  on  ''The  condition  and  prospect  of 
schools  in  the  Southern  States  ;" — by  Mr.  De  Witt,  on  "  Improving 
the  memory  ;" — ^by  Mr.  Richmond,  on  "  Education  in  Greece  ;" — 
and  by  Mr.  Smith,  on  "  The  Carstairian  system  of  penmanship" 
Among  the  topics  discussed  were  the  following : — "Defects  of  com- 
mon schools  and  the  best  means  for  remedying  them;" — "Evils  re- 
sulting from  the  neglect  of  moral  instruction  in  common  schools  ;" — 
"Best  methods  of  communicating  moral  instruction  in  schools;" — 
"Introduction  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  other  new  branches  into 
schools;" — "Mode  of  teaching  the  alphabet,  and  spelling,  and  read- 
ing ;" — "Impropriety  of  attempting  to  teach  too  many  things  at 
once  ;" — "  Character  and  comparative  merits  of  school-books ;" — 
**  Unpardonable  neglect  of  ventilation  in  school-rooms  ;" — "Methods 
of  securing  the  influence  of  females  in  the  cause  of  education;" — 
"Importance  of  cultivating  early  habits  of  systematic  benevolence  in 
school  children  ;"^"Mutual  codperation  of  schools,  even  in  distant 
Stales^  and  faeiliiies  for  producing  it ;" — "  Utility  of  town  and 
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county  canveniians  of  teachers;^ — ^^ Imporiance  of  hoamg  kacktm 
well  instructed  in  their  professional  duties  ;" — "  Imporioftce  of  maJB- 
ing  the  business  of  teaching  a  pr<fession  ;^^ — "  Uttrfulness  4md  facility 
of  establishing  Circuit  Schools;"^ — ^ Importamet  of  the  America^ 
School  Agents^  Society,  and  its  claims  upon  the  communUy,^^ 

A  xesolaUon  was  passed  recommendiDg  the  employment  £Nih- 
with  of  six  or  eight  agents,  to  go  through  New  England  and  New 
York  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  foUowing  a^d  iCaU  conventions 
of  teachers  and  other  fiiends  of  edneation  in  eyery  county.  The 
Convention  also  set  on  foot  a  plan  for  sapporting  for  uz  months  an 
agent  in  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  parents  to  the  import- 
ance of  educating  their  children. 

The  first  annual  meetiny  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Andover, 
Aug.  6th,  1833;  S.  R.  Hall,  chairman.  The  Board  of  Directors 
presented  an  able  and  valuable  report,  in  which  they  state  that  they 
had  circulated  nearly  1,000  c^xsulars,  setting  forth  the  objects  and 
means  of  the  Society,  and  that  ^  successful  attempt  had  been  nuide 
testing  the  practicability  of  Circuit  Schools.  Six  of  these  schools 
had  been  maintained  in  four  towQS  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  result 
of  confirming  the  Board  in  the  opinion  that  such  schools  **may  be 
made  an  ix^strumeut  of  no  oojpmon  power  for  benefiting  the  young 
and  especially  tl^e  adult  population  ii^  the  dd#st  f^d  most  densely 
settled  States."  Several  gentlemen  (J.  O.  Taylor,  C.  K  Bfseman,  F. 
A.  Barton,  W.  A.  Aleott,  Mr.  Newton,  ^nd  otbars)  had  been  em- 
ployed as  temporary  agents,  and  I^ad  visited  about  150  towns  in  the 
New  England  States  and  New  Yor^E,  examini^  schools,  addresMug 
assembUes,  establiriiing  lyceums,  calling  county  coDveutions»  and 
forming  associations  of  teachers — exploring  the  country  and  carry- 
ing information  home  to  every  part  of  it,  so  far  as  Aej  had  gone, 
and  arousing  the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers  to  the  defects  of 
their  schools  and  the  best  means  of  improving  them.  In  most  cases 
sufficient  cont^buUons  had  been  made  to  defray  the  agents*  ex- 
penses. The  report  also  contains  mucli  information,  collected  by 
the  agents  and  from  other  sources,  respecting  the  condition  and 
wants  of  schools  in  the  several  States.  Among  the  meetings  which 
had  been  held  by  the  agents  of  the  Society,  was  one  in  New  York 
city,  in  July,  presided  over  by  the  mayor,  and  addressed  by  Mr.  J, 
O.  Taylor,  as  agent,  by  the  mayor  and  other  gentlemen.  Mr. 
Woodbridge,  editor  of  the  "Annals,''  says : — "  We  believe  no  meet- 
ing on  this  subject  has  excited  greater  interest  or  done  more  to 
arouse  the  community  from  that  unaccountable  apathy  which  pre- 
yails,  than  this  meeting  in  New  York."    The  timp  of  the  meeting 
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was  occiipied  in  diaoiunis^  the  opierations,  dntiea»  and  interests  of 
the  Society,  i«  which  part  was  taken  bjr  W.  <X  Woodbridge,  Rev. 
Mr.  Lindsley,  Rev.  Mr.  Shipherd,  of  Ohio,  F.  A.  Barton,  S.  R.  HaU, 
IVo£  O.  B.  Emerson,  imd  othen* 

In  order  to  secare  more  prompt  and  extoided  effort,  it  was 
coDsidered  expedient  that  the  seat  of  the  Society's  operation  should 
De  tnuisfenred  from  Andorer  to  Boston,  and  on  the  caU  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose,  of  which  Prof.  £.  A.  Andrews  was 
ehittrman,  a  meetang  was  held  in  Boston,  Maj  29th,  1834,  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  sneh  measures  in  behalf  of  common  schools 
as  might  he  more  efficient  than  any  thing  which  had  hitherto  been 
done.  At  this  meeting  Daniel  Nojes,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  presided  and 
Prof  B.  B.  Edwards  was  secretary,  and  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Wood- 
hndge  that  a  society  be  formed  for  the  promotion  of  common 
school  education,  the  Amxrioan  School  Socibtt  was  organised 
and  a  constitution  adopted,  in  which  the  object  of  the  Society  was 
dedared  to  be  ^  to  promote  el^nentary  education  in  our  own  and 
in  foreign  countries."  On  the  12th  of  June  the  Society  elected  its 
officers.  Francis  Wayland,  D.  B.,  was  chosen  president.  Dr.  W, 
A.  Alcott,  recording  secretary,  and  Daniel  Koyes,  treasurer.  The 
number  of  nee-pnesidaits  elected  was  very  great,  as  they  were  not 
liiBited  in  nnmber,  and  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  enlist  as  ex- 
imM  and  general  an  interest  as  possible  in  the  objects  of  the  Soci- 
ety. SijLtf -three  were  ^en  chosen  and  more  were  afterwards  added, 
selected  from  nearly  every  part  of  the  Union.  A  board  of  twelve 
directors  was  also  appointed,  diiefly  from  Boston  and  vicinity.  No 
corresponding  secretary  was  chosen  at  first,  nor  any  agent  ap- 
pomted.  Mr,  Beeman,  who  had  previously  acted  in  behalf  of  the 
School  Agents'  Society,  was  employed  for  a  time  and  performed 
many  valuable  services. 

The  Society  held  frequent  meetings  during  the  summer  of  1834 
and  every  reasonable  effort  was  made,  that  could  well  have  been 
made  without  money  or  men,  to  set  its  wheels  in  motion.  W.  C. 
Woodbridge  and  W.  A.  Alcott  were  the  soul  of  it,  though  other 
able  men  often  attended  its  meetings  and  spoke  fluently  in  its  be- 
half, among  whom  were  Profs.  E.  A.  Andrews  and  B.  B.  Edwards, 
Rev.  Dr.  Sharp,  Rev.  Louis  Dwight,  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  R.  Anderson. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  Mr.  Noyes  having  resigned  the  office 
of  treasurer,  S.  H.  Walley  was  appointed  in  his  stead,  and  six  spec- 
ial vice-presidents  were  also  elected,  viz.,  W.  Reed,  D.  Sharp,  Rufus 
Choate,  Richard  Fletcher,  Heman  Humphrey,  and  T.  H.  OaUaudet 
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A  oircalary  betring  date  Aug.  2d,  1884,  was  prepared  by  a  comuiii- 
tee  coDsLitiiig  of  Messrs.  Woodbridge,  Edwards,  and  Dwight,  and 
sent  to  all  the  remote  officers  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  to  other 
friends  of  education  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  This  circular 
refers  to  the  educational  destitution  existing  throughout  the  coun- 
try, to  assist  in  remedying  which  the  Society  had  been  formed.  Its 
first  step  would  naturally  be  to  employ  agents  in  exploring  and  mak- 
ing known  the  state  of  common  education  in  the  country,  in  organ- 
izing local  associations  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  exciting  the  in« 
terest  of  the  citizens  and  legislators  in  the  subject  Should  the  So- 
ciety gain  the  public  confidence,  a  wide  field  would  open  before  it, 
but  the  only  point  hitlierto  decided  was  to  beffin  without  delay  in 
the  work  of  providing  the  best  means  of  education  for  the  rising 
generation.  Those  to  whom  the  circular  was  sent  were  solicited  to 
aid  in  procuring  and  disseminating  information  in  regard  to  schools, 
and  in  promoting  the  object  in  view,  and  to  communicate  docu- 
ments and  fiicts  in  relation  to  schools  and  educational  movements, 
and  to  give  expression  of  their  views  as  to  the  best  mode  of  accom- 
plishing the  objects  of  the  Society. 

This  circular  was  &vorably  received  and  by  many  was  duly  re- 
sponded to.  But  the  American  School  Society,  important  and  phi- 
lanthropic as  was  its  object — ^well-timed  as  it  was  and  however  well- 
directed  by  its  officers — met  with  difficulties.  It  had  no  means  of 
procuring  funds.  The  few  agents  it  sent  out — ^Mr.  Beeman  was  the 
principal  one — were  obliged  to  provide  for  their  own  support  and 
soon  tired.  Mr.  Woodbridge  and  Mr.  Alcott  had  other  engrossing 
employments  and  though,  in  general,  inde&tigable  in  their  labors, 
they  could  not  do  everything.  And  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
Society  languished  and  at  length  died. 
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Tin.   SIR  HENRY  WOTTON. 

(Oonpiled  from  Cnu&fB  ^Bmiiumi  EtomiantJ*] 


Etov  lias  never  seen  within  her  walls  a  more  accomplished  gentle- 
man, in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  or  a  more  judicious  ruler,  than 
the  received  in  1624,  when  Sir  Henry  Wotton  became  her  Provost. 
He  was  bom  in  1568,  at  Bocton  Hall  in  Kent,  the  family  mansion 
of  his  fitther,  Sir  Robert  Wotton.  He  was  the  youngest  of  four 
sons,  and  as  such  was  destined  to  receive  but  a  moderate  income 
from  his  fitther ;  but  he  also  received  from  him,  what  is  fiir  more 
valuable  than  all  pecuniary  endowments,  an  excellent  education, 
worthy  of  the  talents  on  which  it  was  bestowed.  His  boyhood  waa 
passed  at  Winchester,  and  thence  he  removed,  first,  to  New  CoUegei 
and  sabsequently  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  He  was  highly  dis- 
tingoished  at  Oxford  for  his  proficiency  in  all  academical  studies; 
while  he  at  the  same  time  made  himself  a  master  of  modem  lan- 
guages ;  and  he  also  displayed,  on  several  occasions,  the  elegance  of 
his  genius  in  the  lighter  departments  of  literature.  On  his  father's 
deaUi,  in  1589,  he  left  England,  and  made  the  tour  of  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries;  and  on  his  retum,  in  1596,  he 
was  chosen  as  Secretary  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  favorite,  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  On  the  &11  of  Essex,  Wotton  fearing  to  be  implicated  in  the 
ruin  of  his  patron,  fled  into  France,  whence  he  again  went  to  Italy, 
and  took  up  his  abode  at  Florence.  Soon  after  his  arrival  there,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  having  discovered,  from  some  intercepted 
letters,  a  plot  to  poison  James,  King  of  Scotland,  employed  Wotton 
to  go  to  Scotland  secretly,  and  apprise  that  prince  of  his  danger. 
Wotton  assumed  the  name  and  guise  of  an  Italian;  executed  his 
commission  with  great  skill,  and  retumed  to  Florence  after  having 
hit  a  strong  impression  on  the  Scottish  King  of  his  learning,  seal, 
and  diplomatic  ability.  On  James'  accession  to  the  English  throne, 
he  sent  for  Wotton  to  court,  gave  him  the  honor  of  knightboodi 
and  after  pronoundng  a  high  eulogium  on  him,  declared  his  intenti<m 
thenceforUi  to  employ  him  as  an  ambassador. 

Accordingly,  daring  the  greater  part  of  James'  reign,  Sir  Henij 
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lepresented  bis  sovereign  abroad.  His  first  mission  was  to  Yenicei 
where  he  formed  a  close  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  Paolo  Sarpi, 
and  had  peculiar  advantages  of  watching  the  refinements  and  devices 
of  Italian  policy  daring  the  contest  that  was  then  being  carried  on 
between  the'Boman  See  and  the  Venetians ;  in  which  the  sagacious 
firmness  of  the  most  subtle  of  Aristocracies  was  pitted  against  the 
craft  and  intrigue  of  the  Vatican. 

Wotton  returned  from  Venice  in  1610,  when  he  suddenly  found 
his  favor  at  court  unexpectedly  clouded.  This  arose  from  the  dis- 
covery of  a  sentence  -mhkk  he  had  writteii  at  Augsburg,  in  his  out- 
ward journey  to  Venice.  As  we  possess  a  biography  of  Sir  HeBiji 
from  the  pen  of  his  friend  Izaak  Walton^  it  is  best  in  this  and  other 
parts  of  Sir  Henry's  career  to  ad^t  the  quaint  but  expressive  lan- 
guage of  the  old  king  of  the  anglers.    Walton  says : — 

At  hk  [Sir  Henrv't]  first  going  emhsModor  into  Italy,  as  ke  puMd  through 
Gennany,  he  stayed  some  days  at  Aagnsta,  where  having  been  in  his  former 
irsrds  welH  known  by  many  of  the  best  note  for  lc«ming  and  fngenveiMiiesi, 
(thaae  tkat  are  esteemed  the  veitnoa  of  that  nation,)  with  whom  Iw  passing  on 
ereoing  in  merriment,  was  requested  by  Christopher  Flecamore  to  write  some 
•endenoe  in  his  Albo,  (a  book  of  whHe  paper  whioli  for  that  purpose  many  of  tfao 
Qtraam  gentry  nsaally  earry  abovt  theoop  Str  Henry  Wotton  consenting  to  the 
motion,  took  an  occasion,  from  some  accidental  disoonrse  of  the  present  oompany, 
io  write  a  pleasant  definition  of  an  embaosador,  fai  these  very  words: — 

**  Lefstns  est  Tir  bon«B  psfflgrS  arioMS  ad  mflnttsndsn  RefpoMk*  csosi.*' 


Walton  tries  to  represent  this  as  an  unlucky  Latin  translation  of  an 
Xnglish  pun.  Walton  says  that  Sir  Henry  "could  have  been  content 
that  his  Latin  could  have  been  thus  Englished : — 

**  An  unbssMdor  is  an  hoaest  nua  sent  to  lib  abrosd  for  tbs  good  of  liis  eoontry.'* 

Bnt  the  word  he  (being  the  hinge  upon  which  the  oonceit  was  to  turn)  waa  Ad 
m  etpNssed  in  Latin  as  woold  admit  (in  tiie  hands  of  an  enemy  espeoially)  ao 
Ikir  a  oonstniction  as  Sir  Henry  thoocht  in  English.  Tet  as  it  was,  it  slept  quietly 
among  other  sentences  in  this  albo  almost  eight  years,  till  by  accident  it  Mi  into 
the  hands  of  Jasper  8o»ppins,  a  Romanist,  a  omm  with  a  reatless  spirit  and  a 
nolioioBs  pen,  who  in  his  books  against  Kioff  Jaraea  prints  this  as  a  principle  of 
^t  religion  professed  by  the  King  and  his  Embassador,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  then 
as  Venios  \  and  in  Venioe  it  w«  presentfy  after  written  in  oeverri  gloss  wiadows, 
and  spiteftally  declared  to  be  Sir  Henry  Wotton'a. 

Una  ooroinff  to  the  knowledge  of  Ring  James,  he  apprehended  it  to  be  such  on 
eversfght,  sueb  a  weakness  or  worse  in  nr  Henry  Wotton,  as  caused  the  King  to 
•xpress  mneh  wrath  against  hkn  { and  thiseaosod  Sir  Henry  Wotton  to  write  two 
apologies,  one  to  Velserus  (one  of  the  ohieb  of  Augusta)  in  the  universal  lan- 
guage, which  he  oansed  to  be  printed  and  given  and  scattered  fai  the  nool  M- 
vanoble  pkoes  both  of  Grermaay  and  Itslyt  •■  an  antidote  against  the  Tenomouo 
book  of  Scioopius ;  and  another  apolqgv  to  King  James,  whion  were  so  mgenious. 
•0  dear,  so  ehoicely  ek>quent,  tiiat  his  Mijesty  (who  was  a  purs  judge  of  It)  could 
not  forbear  at  the  receipt  of  it  to  deolare  publkjly^  TktU  Sir  H§nry  WotUu  Aotf 
commuted  9t^0ieiently  fot  a  greater  offenee. 

And  now,  as  broken  bonei  well  set  become  i«roilger,  as  Sir  Henry  Wotton  dii 
»ai  poly  reeover,  but  was  mush  more  eoBfinaed  in  hia  Miyesty'a  eatimlien  and 
&vor  than  formerly  he  had  been. 

It  has  been  truly  remarkedi  that  old  Izaak  must  be  mistaken  in 
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rapposhigtlii^  8if  Henrj  in  tiik  sonteiioe  onlj  iatended  a  poor  Bi^ 
lish  puo,  and  iovgot  that  the  Ladn  translation  failed  to  oonvej  hit 
jeJeo.  Wotton,  we  may  b^  sure,  tkougkt  in  Latin,  when  he  wrotir 
the  wopda ;  and  his  jeat  was  not  without  eome  sharp  eameBtnen. 

Indeed,  Sir  Henry's  opinion  of  the  position  of  an  ambassador  mxf 
be  gaihwed  from  another  anecdote  which  Walton  relates  of  him :— ' 

A  friend  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton's,  being  desirous  of  the  eroployment  of  an  am* 
bsMidor,  came  to  Eton,  and  requested  from  him  some  experimental  rules  for  his 
prudent  and  safe  carriage  in  hb  negotiations ;  to  whom  he  willingly  gave  this  for 
an  in&Uible  aphorism : — 

"  That  to  be  in  safety  U>  himself  and  serviceable  to  his  country,  he  should  alway» 
and  (A  all  occasions  speak  the  truth,  (It  seems  a  State*paradoz.)  For,  savs  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  you  shall  never  be  believed ;  and  by  this  means  your  truth  will 
sscure  yonrsdf,  'i  you  shall  ever  be  called  to  any  account;  and  'twill  also  put 
your  adversaries  (who  will  still  hunt  counter)  to  a  loss  in  all  their  diaqpisitJona 
and  undertakings." 

Wotton,  indeed,  seems  to  have  thought  that  all  travelers,  though 
not  diplomatists,  required  some  degree  of  Machiavellian  skill  Mil- 
ton, when  about  to  leave  England  for  his  travels  in  France  and  Italy, 
obtained  an  introduotion  to  Sir  Henry,  and  received  from  him,  among 
other  directions,  the  celebrated  precept  of  prudence — "  /  pensieri 
strtUiy  ed  il  vho  tcidtoP  ^Xhe  Uioughts  reserved,  but  the  counte- 
nance open." 

After  his  first  Venetian  embassage,  Wotton  was  employed  by  Jamea 
in  missions  to  the  United  Provinces,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  other  German  princes  on  the  affairs  of  the  unfortunate 
Elector  Palatine.  He  was  also  twice  again  sent  ambassador  to  Yen- 
ice;  and  his  final  return  firom  ''that  pleasant  country's  land"  was  not 
till  James'  death  in  1624.  Wotton  t^us  passed  nearly  twenty  years 
as  a  diplomatist  in  foreign  courts,  during  which,  as  well  as  during  his 
former  travels — 

IloXX&jy  M^dfUiOf  T^fiv  lutnoL  xai  voov  Syvui, 

Wotton,  like  Ulyssea,  thus  gained  deep  insight  into  the  human 
mind,  and  also  into  the  vaiying  manners  and  conventional  standards 
of  right  and  wrong,  which  prevail  among  different  men,  and  which 
the  Latin  poet  indicates,  when  he  translates  the  Homeric  line  by — 

(*  Qui  morct  heminam  muUoram  vidit  tt  urbea." 

This  knowledge  produced  in  Wotton,  not  the  misanthropy  which 
it  too  often  has  generated  in  men  of  a  less  kindly  temperament,  but 
a  charitable  spirit  in  dealing  with  each  individual  phase  of  human 
weakness,  and  a  truly  catholic  love  of  goodness  and  of  honesty, 
wherever  found,  and  by  whomsoever  displayed.  The  patience  which 
he  eminently  possessed,  was  sorely  tried  during  the  first  year  after  hia 
final  return  to  England.    Laige  sums  were  due  to  him  from  the  statOi 
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for  his  diplomatic  expenses ;  he  had  been  forced  to  sell  his  little  pat* 
rimony ;  and  the  sordid  cares  of  daily  and  domestic  want  were  now 
pressing  hard  on  him  in  the  decline  of  life.  In  this  strait  he  recdved 
from  the  Crown  the  Provostship  of  Eton,  when  it  fell  vacant  in  July, 
1625.  His  feelings  on  obtaining  it  may  best  be  expressed  in  the 
language  of  Walton,  who,  doubtless,  had  ofken  heard  them  from  Sir 
Henry's  own  lips. 

It  pleased  God,  that  in  this  jnnotare  of  time  tbe  Provostship  of  his  Majesty's 
Cdlege  of  Eton  became  void  by  the  death  of  Thomas  Murray,  for  which  there 
were  (as  the  place  deserved)  many  earnest  and  powerful  snitors  to  the  king.  Sir 
Henry,  who  had  for  many  years  (like  Sisiphns)  rolled  the  restless  stone  of  a  state 
employment,  and  knowing  experimentally,  that  the  great  blessing  of  sweet  con- 
tent was  not  to  be  found  in  mnltitudes  of  men  or  business,  and  that  a  coUeffe  was 
the  fittest  place  to  nourish  holy  thoughts,  and  to  afford  rest,  both  to  his  body  and 
mind,  which  his  age  (bemg  now  almost  threescore  years)  seemed  to  require ;  did 
therefore  use  his  own,  and  the  interest  of  all  his  fHends,  to  procure  it.  By  which 
means,  and  quitting  the  king  of  his  promised  reversionary  offices,  and  a  piece 
of  honest  policy,  (which  I  have  not  time  to  relate,)  he  got  a  grant  of  it  from  his 
Maiesty. 

Being  thus  settled  according  to  the  desires  of  his  heart,  his  first  study  was  the 
statutes  of  the  College  \  by  which  he  conceived  himself  bound  to  enter  into  holy 
orders,  which  he  did ;  being  made  deacon  with  convenient  speed.  Shortly  after, 
as  he  came  in  his  surplice  from  the  church  service,  an  old  friend,  a  person  of 
quality,  met  him  so  atti^d,  and  joyed  him ;  to  whom  Sir  Henry  Wotton  replied, 
^  I  thank  Ood  and  the  King,  by  whose  goodness  I  now  am  in  this  condition ;  a 
oondltion,  which  that  Emperot  Charles  the  fifth  seemed  to  approve :  who,  after 
so  many  remarkable  victories,  when  his  glory  was  great  in  the  eyes  of  all  men, 
freely  gave  his  crown,  and  the  cares  that  attended  it,  to  Philip  his  son,  making  a 
holy  retreat  to  a  doisteral  life,  where  he  misht  by  devout  meditations  consult  with 
G^,  (which  the  rich  or  busy  men  seldom  do,)  and  have  leisure  both  to  examine 
the  errors  of  his  life  past,  and  prepare  for  that  great  day,  wherein  all  flesh  must 
make  an  account  of  their  actions.  And  after  a  kind  of  tempestuous  life,  I  now 
have  the  like  advantage  fh>m  *  Him  that  makes  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  to 
praise  him ;'  even  from  my  Crod,  who  I  daily  magnify  for  Uiis  particular  mercy, 
of  an  exemption  from  business,  a  quiet  mind  and  a  liberal  maintenance,  even  in 
this  part  of  my  life,  when  my  age  and  infirmities  seem  to  sound  me  a  retreat  from 
the  pleasures  of  this  world,  and  invite  me  to  contemplation ;  in  which  I  have  ever 
taken  the  greatest  felicity." 

And  now  to  speak  a  litUe  of  the  employment  of  his  times.  After  his  custom- 
ary public  devotions,  his  use  was  to  retire  into  his  study,  and  there  to  spend  some 
hours  in  reading  the  Bible,  and  authors  in  divinity,  closing  up  his  meditations 
with  private  prayer ;  this  was,  for  the  most  part,  his  employment  in  the  forenoon. 
But  when  he  was  once  sat  to  dinner,  then  nothing  but  cheerful  thoughts  possessed 
his  mind ;  and  those  still  increased  by  constant  company  at  his  table,  of  such  per- 
sons as  brought  thither  additions  both  of  learning  and  pleasure.  But  some  part 
of  most  days  was  usually  spent  in  philosophical  conclusions.  Kor  did  he  forget 
his  innate  pleasure  of  angling ;  which  he  would  usually  call  his  idle  time,  not  idly 
spent :  saying,  he  would  ra^er  live  five  May  months,  than  forty  Decembers. 

A  common  love  of  angling  created  and  cemented  the  friendship 
between  Sir  Henry  Wotton  and  Izaak  Walton.  We  owe  to  it  the 
exquisite  biography  which  Walton  wrote  of  his  friend,  and  the  col- 
lection of  Sir  Henry's  works,  whidi  Walton  edited  after  Wotton's 
death.  The  spot  where  the  two  friends  loved  to  practice  the  patient 
art  of  the  rod  and  line  is  well  known,  and  deservedly  honored. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  college,  at  one  of  the  most  pic- 
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taresqaa  bends  of  the  riyeri  there  is,  or  was,  an  ancient  eel  fiaherj, 
called  Black  Pots. 

One  of  the  most  exquisite  passages  in  Walton's  book  on  angling 
is  deyoted  to  the  just  praises  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and  incorporates 
some  poetry  of  the  good  Provost,  which  we  may  well  believe  to  have 
been  composed  at  Black  Pots,  and  which  also  merits  quotation  for  its 
beauty. 

My  next  and  kit  example  shall  be  that  midenralner  of  money,  the  late  Provost 
of  E^  CoUege,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  a  man  with  whom  I  have  diten  fished  and 
oonversed,  a  man  whose  foreign  employments  in  the  service  of  this  nation,  and 
whose  experience,  learning,  wit,  and  oheerfnlness  made  his  company  to  be  es- 
teemed one  of  the  delights  of  mankind :  this  man,  whose  very  approbation  of 
angling  were  sufficient  to  convince  any  modest  censorer  of  it,  tnis  man  was  also 
a  most  dear  lover  and  freqoent  praotioer  of  the  art  of  angling ;  of  which  he  wonld 
say,  ^  Twas  an  employment  for  his  idle  time,  which  was  then  not  idly  spent :  for 
angling  was  after  a  tedioos  study  a  rest  to  his  mind,  a  cheerer  of  his  spirits,  a 
diverter  of  sadness,  a  calmer  of  unquiet  thoughts,  a  moderator  of  passions,  a  pro- 
oarer  of  contentedness  ;'*  and  that  it  ^*  begat  habits  of  peace  and  patience  in  those 
that  professed  and  practiced  it"  Indeed,  my  friend,  you  will  find  angling  to  be 
like  the  virtue  of  humility,  which  has  a  calmness  of  spirit,  and  a  worM  of  other 
Uesstngs  attending  upon  it 

Sir,  thb  was  the  s^ng  of  that  learned  man,  and  I  do  easily  believe  that  peace 
and  patience  and  a  calm  content  did  cohabit  in  the  cheerful  heart  of  Sir  Henry 
Wotton ;  because  I  know  that  when  he  was  beyond  seventy  years  of  age  he  made 
this  desoripti<m  fiX  a  part  of  the  present  pleasure  that  possessed  him,  as  he  sat 
quietly  in  a  summer's  evening  on  a  bank  a-fishing;  it  is  a  description  of  the  spring, 
which,  because  it  glided  as  soft  and  sweetly  from  his  pen,  as  that  river  does  at 
this  time,  by  which  it  was  then  made,  I  shall  repeat  unto  yon. 

OH  A  BANK  AS  I  8ATB  A-HSHINO. 
▲  DnOKIFTION  OF  TEM  SFUHO. 

And  DOW  all  Natore  seemed  In  love, 
The  loety  tap  began  to  move ; 
New  iuice  did  etfr  th'  embraeing  vines, 
And  birda  bad  drawn  their  valentines. 
The  jealoaa  trout,  that  low  did  lie, 
Roae  at  a  well  diaaembled  fly. 
There  stood  mj  friend,  with  patient  skill, 
Attending  of  hia  trembling  qaiU. 
Already  were  the  eaves  pomeseed 
With  the  swift  piigrim'a  daabM  nest. 
The  groves  already  did  rejoice 
In  Philomel's  triamphing  voice. 

The  thowers  wereehort ;  the  weather  mild; 
The  morning  fresh,  the  evening  smiled. 
•  «  •  •  • 

The  fields  and  gardens  were  beset 
With  tulip,  crocua.  violet ; 
And  DOW,  thongh  late,  the  modest  rose 
Bid  more  than  half  a  bloah  disclose. 
Thus  all  looked  gay,  all  fall  of  cheer, 
To  welcome  the  new  liveried  year. 

Tbese  were  the  thoughts  that  then  possessed  the  nndistnrbed  mind  of  Sv 
Henry  Wottoo. 

Eton  received  great  benefit  from  the  zeal  with  which  Sir  Henry 
devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  school ;  and  from  the 
sound  sense  and  kindly  spirit  with  which  that  zeal  was  accompanied. 
Boyle,  in  his  autobiographical  fragment,  when  he  describes  his  own 
early  education,  speaks  with  praise  and  fondness  of  Wotton.    He 
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nys  Aat  Sir  Seni^  was  not  only  a  fine  gentleman  himself,  bnt  skitfed 
in  making  others  so,  and  be  expressly  mentions  that  the  school  wav 
then  very  much  thronged  with  the  young  nobility  of  the  land.  Wal- 
ton thns  Ikrther  describes  Sir  Henry's  life  as  Provost : — 

lie  was  s  great  lover  of  bis  Deighbors,  and  a  boantifbl  entertainer  of  them  very 
often  at  his  table,  where  his  meat  was  choice,  and  his  discourse  better.  He  wa* 
a  constant  cherisner  of  all  those  yoaths  in  that  school,  in  whom  he  found  either  m 
constant  diligence,  or  a  genius  that  prompted  them  to  learning ;  for  whose  encour- 
agement he  was  (besides  many  other  things  of  necessity  and  beauty)  at  the  charge 
of  setting  up  in  it  two  rows  of  pillars,  on  which  he  caused  to  be  choicely  drawn,, 
the  pictures  of  divers  of  the  most  fiunous  Greek  and  Latin  AtstoriaiM,  poets,  and 
orators;  persuading  them  not  to  neglect  rhetoric,  because  AlnugMy  God  has  left 
mankind  affections  to  be  tsrougM  upon :  And  he  would  often  say,  That  none  des» 
pised  eloquence,  but  suck  duU  souls  as  were  not  capable  of  it.  He  would  also 
often  make  choice  of  observations,  out  of  those  historians  and  poets :  but  he 
would  never  leave  the  school  without  dropping  some  choice  Greek  or  Latin  aps^ 
thegm  or  sentence ;  such  ar  were  worthy  of  ft  room  in  the  memory  of  a  growing 
scholar.  He  was  pleased  constantly  to  breed  up  one  or  more  hopeful  youths, 
which  he  picked  out  of  the  school,  and  took  into  his  own  domestic  care,  and  to 
attend  him  at  his  meals ;  out  of  whose  discourse  and  behavior,  he  gathered  ob- 
servations for  the  better  completing  of  his  intended  work  of  education  ;  of  which, 
by  his  still  striving  to  make  the  whole  better,  he  lived  to  leave  but  part  to  pos- 
tarity.  He  was  a  gnat  enemy  to  wronging  disputes  on  religion :  concerning 
which  I  shall  say  a  little,  both  to  testify  that,  and  to  show  the  readiness  of  his  wit 
Having  in  Rome  made  aeqnaintance  with  a  pleasant  pft««t,  who  invited  him  one 
evening  to  hear  their  vesper  music  at  church,  the  priest  seeing  Sir  Henry  stand 
obsGurSy  in  a  comer,  sends  to  him  by  a  boy  of  the  choir  thia  ouestion  writ  in  a 
small  piece  of  paper :  Where  was  your  religion  to  he  found  before  Luther  ?  To 
which  question  Sir  Henry  Wotton  presently  under-writ :  My  religion  was  to  be 
found  then,  where  yours  is  not  to  be  found  now,  in  the  written  Word  of  Grod. 
To  another  that  asked  him,  Whether  a  Papist  may  he  saved  ?  he  replied,  You 
may  be  sated  without  knowing  that.  Look  to  yourself.  To  anoUier,  whose 
earnestness  exceeded  his  knowlMge,  and  was  still  railing  against  the  Papists,  he 
gave  this  advice :  Pray,  Sir,  forbear  till  you  have  studied  the  points  better  ;  for 
the  wise  Italians  have  a  proverb — He  that  understands  amiss,  concludes  worse; 
and  take  heed  of  thinking,  the  farther  you  go  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
nearer  yon  are  to  God. 

Sir  Henry's  own  letter  to  King  Charie»|  in  which  he  explains 
the  motives  through  which  he  tbok  holy  orders,  is  presenred  in  the 
collection  of  his  works,  and  it  wer6  injustice  to  his  memory  not  to 
cite  it : — 

Mr  MOST  DEAR  ANO  DRIAD  SoVCRSION^^- 

As  I  save  your  Majesty  foreknowledge  of  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  Church, 
and  had  your  gracious  approvement  herein,  so  I  bold  it  a  sacred  duty  to  your 
Majesty,  and  satisfaction  to  myself,  to  inform  yon  likewise  by  mine  own  band, 
both  how  for  I  have  proceeded  and  upon  what  motives ;  that  it  may  appear  unto 
year  Majesty  (as  I  hope  it  will)  an  aot  of  consoience  and  of  reason,  and  not  greed- 
mess  and  ambition.  Tour  Majesty  will  be  therefore  pleased  to  know  that  I  have 
kitely  taken  the  degree  of  Deacon ;  and  so  far  am  I  from  aiming  at  any  higher 
flight  o«t  of  my  former  sphere,  thai  there  I  intend  to  rest  Perhaps  I  want  not 
some  persuaders,  who,  measurinff  me  by  their  afi^tions,  or  by  your  Majesty'a 
goodness,  and  not  by  mine  own  defects  or  ends,  would  make  me  think  that  yet 
before  I  do  die  I  m%faft  become  a  great  prelate.  And  I  need  no  persuasion  to  tell 
me,  that  if  I  would  undertake  the  pastor  luneticm,  I  could  peradventure  by  casu- 
alty, out  of  the  patronages  belonging  to  your  Royal  College,  without  further 
troabUng  of  yonr  Majesty,  cast  some  good  benefice  upon  myself,  whereof  we  bava 
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€oe,  if  H  were  Tseant,  Uiat  ii  wartli  more  than  my  ProTostshb.  But  at  they 
were  atmoken  with  hOTror  who  beheld  the  majesty  ^  the  Lord  deaoendmg  upon 
the  Moimt  Siwdy  ao,  God  knows,  the  nearw  I  approach  to  oontemplate  His  greai- 
neas,  the  mon  I  tremble  to  aarame  any  omre  of  sools  even  m  the  towest  degree, 
that  were  bought  at  ao  hi^  a  price.  PIremimt  toreular  qui  vindemiaruni.  Let 
them  preas  the  grapes,  and  fill  the  yessela,  and  taste  the  wme,  that  have  gathered 
the  rintage.  Bot  shall  I  sit  and  do  nothing  in  the  poroh  of  Uod'a  hooae,  where- 
imto  I  am  entered  T  God  himaelf  forbid,  who  waa  the  supreme  mover.  What 
aervice,  then,  do  I  propoond  to  the  Choroh  ?  or  what  contentment  to  my  own 
mind  f  First  for  the  point  of  conscience,  I  can  now  hsAd.  my  place  canonically. 
which  I  held  before  bat  dispenaatively,  and  withal  I  can  ezeroiae  an  arohidiaconai 
anthority  annexed  therennto,  though  of  amall  extent,  and  no  benefit,  yet  aome- 
times  of  pious  and  necessary  use.  I  comfort  myself  also  with  this  ChriMan  hope, 
that  gentlemen  and  knights'  sons,  who  are  trained  np  with  na  in  a  seminary  of 
CSrarohmen,  (which  waa  the  will  of  the  holy  Foander,)  will  by  my  example  (with- 
out ranity  be  it  spoken)  not  be  ashamed,  after  the  sight  of  conrtly  weeds,  to  pot 
on  a  surplice.  Lastly,  I  conaider  that  this  resolntion  which  I  have  taken  ia  not 
ttnsnitable  even  to  my  civil  employments  abroad,  of  which  for  the  most  part  reli- 
ffion  waa  the  sobjeot ;  nor  to  my  obaervations,  which  have  been  spcoit  that  way  in 
discovery  of  the  Roman  arts  and  practices,  whereof  I  hope  to  yield  the  world 
aome  account,  though  rather  by  my  pen  than  by  my  voice.  For  though  I  muat 
humbly  confess  that  both  my  conceptions  and  expressions  be  weak,  yet  1  do  rnato 
trust  my  deliberation  than  my  memory :  or  if  your  Majesty  will  give  me  leave  to 
paint  myself  in  higher  terms,  I  think  I  ahall  be  bolder  ag^unst  the  fiicea  of  men. 
Tliis  I  conceived  to  be  a  piece  of  my  own  character ;  so  as  my  private  study  must 
be  my  theater,  rather  than  a  pulpit ;  and  my  hocka  my  auditors,  as  they  are  all 
my  treasure.  Howsoever,  if  I  can  produce  nothing  else  for  the  uae  of  Church 
and  State,  vet  it  shall  be  comfort  enouffh  to  the  little  remnant  of  my  life,  to  com- 
nose  some  hymns  unto  His  endleas  giory^who  hath  called  me,  (for  which  Hia 
Kama  be  ever  blessed,)  though  hUe  to  His  service,  yet  early  to  the  knowledge 
of  Hia  truth  and  sense  of  Hia  mercy.  To  which  ever  commending  your  Majea^ 
and  your  royal  action  with  moat  hetfty  and  humble  prayers,  I  rest. 

Tour  Majesty'a  most  devoted  poor  aervant 

Sir  Henry  passed  fifteen  honorable,  useful,  and  happy  years  as 
ProToet  of  Eton.  He  designed  several  literary  works,  among  which 
was  a  life  of  Lather,  which,  at  the  King's  request,  he  laid  aside  in 
order  to  commence  a  history  of  England ;  but  he  made  but  little 
progress  in  this  last-mentioned  work.  He  also  wrote  some  portions 
of  an  intended  treatise  on  Education,  which  he  styled  Moral  ArMr 
teciure^  to  distinguish  it  from  a  former  treatise,  published  bj  him,  <m 
Architecture^  winch  was  justly  celebrated  for  the  soundness  of  its 
principles  and  the  grace  of  its  style. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  died  on  the  fifth  of  December,  1639.  He  waa 
never  married.  He  was  buried  according  to  his  desire,  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Collie,  and  on  his  monument  was  placed,  as  directed  by  him 
in  his  last  will,  the  following  inscription  : — 

Ek  Jacd  Jw^uB  amUentim  priimu  Auetor: 

mSFUTASDl  PBUBITUS  SOOLBSIABUlf  SOABDU. 

Kamen  aUae  qware. 
Which  may  be  rendered  as  follows : 

Rere  Kea  Ote  first  Author  of  fhu  oenience: 
ram  itch  or  disputation  will  pboyi  thi  scab  or  thi  aBUwaL 
A^itire  hi$  name  ekewhere, 
9 


A  PHILOSOPHICAL  SURVEY  OP  EDUCATION: 

OB,  MORAIi  ABCHZTBOTURB.* 
■T  SIE  HSVBT  WOTTOM. 


TBI   EPUTLI   DIDIOATOtT  TO  THE  KING. 

Hoy  U  pleB9e  your  Majetty — I  need  no  other  motive  to  dedicate  this  disooane, 
which  fblloweth,  onto  yoar  fiiajtwty,  than  the  very  rabject  itself,  to  properly  per- 
taining to  your  aovereign  goodnen :  for  thereby  yon  are  Pater  PatruB,  And  it 
it  none  of  the  least  attributes  wherewith  God  hath  blessed  both  your  royal  person 
and  your  people,  that  yon  are  so.  On  the  other  side,  for  mine  own  undertaking 
thereof,  I  had  need  say  more.  I  am  old  and  childless ;  and  though  I  were  a 
father  of  many,  I  could  leave  them  nothing,  either  in  fortune  or  in  example.  Bvt 
having  long  since  put  forth  a  slight  pamphlet  about  the  EUmenU  of  ArchiUciuro^ 
which  yet  hath  been  entertained  with  aome  pardon  among  my  friends,  I  waa 
encouraged,  even  at  this  age,  to  essay  bow  I  could  buHd  a  Mam  ;  for  there  is  a 
moral,  as  well  as  a  natural  or  artificial  eompUtmetUy  and  of  better  materials : 
which  truly  I  have  cemented  together  rather  in  the  plain  Tu9ean  (as  our  Vrrao- 
noa  termeth  it)  than  in  the  fDorintkiam  form.  Howsoever,  if  your  Majesty  be 
graeioasly  pleased  to  approve  any  part  of  it,  who  are  so  excellent  a  judge  in  all 
kind  of  otrueturey  I  shall  much  g^ory  in  mine  own  endeavor.  If  otherwise,  I 
will  ^  one  of  the  first  myself  that  ahall  pull  it  in  pieces,  and  condemn  it  to  rub* 
bage  and  ruin.  And  so,.wiabing  yonr  Majesty  (as  to  the  best  of  kings)  a  knger 
life  than  any  of  the  soundest  works  of  nature  or  art,  I  ever  rest. 

Tour  Mijesty's  most  devoted  poor  subject  and  servant, 

H.  WOTTON. 


▲  SUftVIT  OV  IDUOATION. 

This  Tkcatiss  (well  may  it  now  proceed)  having  since  the  first  conception 
thereof^  been  often  traversed  with  other  thoughts — ^yea,  and  sometimes  utterly 
forsaken — ^I  have  of  late  resumed  again,  out  of  hope  (the  common  flatterer)  to 
find  at  least  some  indulgent  interpretation  of  my  pains ;  especially  in  an  honest 
endeavor  of  such  public  consequence  as  this  is  above  all  other.  For  if  any  shall 
think  Educmtion  (because  it  is  conversant  about  children)  to  be  but  a  private  and 
douMstie  duty,  he  will  run  some  danger,  hi  my  opinion,  to  have  been  ignorant]>' 
bred  himselt  Certain  it  is,  that  anciently  the  best  composed  estates  did  commit 
this  care  more  to  the  magistrate  than  tothe  parent;  and  certain  likewise,  that  the 
best  authors  have  chosen  rather  to  handle  it  in  their  politics,  than  in  their  eeo- 
Bonics.  As  both  writers  and  rulers  well  knowing  what  a  stream  and  mfluence 
tt  hath  into  government.    80  great  indeed,  and  so  diffusive,  that  albeit  good  laws 
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hnTe  been  reputed  always  the  nenres  or  ligaments  of  boman  society,  yet  are  they 
(be  it  spoken  with  the  peace  of  those  grave  professors)  no  way  comparable  m 
their  efi^cts  to  the  rales  of  good  nnrtore ;  for  it  is  in  civil,  as  it  is  in  natural 
plantations,  where  yoong  tender  trees  (though  subject  to  the  injuries  of  air,  and  in 
danger  even  of  their  own  flexibility)  would  yet  little  want  any  after-underprop- 
pings  and  shoorings,  if  they  were  at  first  well  fastened  in  the  root. 

Now  my  present  labor  will  (as  I  foresee)  consist  of  these  pieoes : 

First,  There  must  proceed  a  way  how  to  discern  the  natural  oapaoities  and 
inclinations  of  children. 

Secondly,  Next  must  ensue  the  culture  and  fumishment  of  the  mind. 

Thirdly,  The  moulding  of  behavior,  and  decent  forms. 

Fourthly,  The  tempering  of  affections. 

Fifthly,  The  quickening  and  exciting  of  observations  and  practical  judgment 

Sixthly,  and  the  last  in  order,  but  the  principal  in  value,  being  that  which 
must  knit  and  consolidate  all  the  rest,  is  the  timely  instilling  of  oonscieDUous 
principles  and  seeds  of  religion. 

These  fix  branches  will,  as  I  conceive,  embrace  the  whole  business ;  through 
which  I  shall  run  in  as  many  several  chapters  or  sections.  But  before  I  laoneh 
from  the  shores,  let  me  resolve  a  main  question  which  may  be  cast  in  my  way : 
whether  there  be  indeed  such  an  infallible  efficacy,  as  I  suppose,  in  the  care  of 
nurture  and  first  production  ;  for  if  that  snpposal  should  fail  us,  all  our  anchorage 
were  loose,  and  we  should  but  wander  in  a  wide  sea. 

Plutarch,  I  remember  to  the  same  purpose,  in  the  first  of  his  Tractates,  which 
place  this  subject  well  deserved,  endeavoreth  by  sundry  similitudes,  wherein  Uuit 
man  had  a  prompt  and  luxurious  fiincy,  to  show  ns  the  force  of  Education ;  all 
which,  in  sooth,  might  have  been  well  forborne,  had  be  but  known  what  our  own 
eountrymen  have  of  late  time  disclosed  among  their  roagnetical  experiments. 
There  they  tell  ns,  that  a  rod  or  bar  of  iron  having  stood  long  in  a  wmdow,  or 
elsewhere,  being  thence  taken,  and  by  the  help  of  a  cork  or  the  like  thing  being 
balanced  in  water,  or  in  any  other  liquid  substance  where  it  may  have  a  free 
mobility,  will  bewray  a  kind  of  unquietude  and  discontentment  till  it  attain  the 
former  position.  Now  it  is  pretty  to  note,  how  in  this  nataral  theorem  m  involved 
a  moral  conclusion  of  direct  moment  to  the  point  we  have  in  hand. 

For  if  such  an  unpliant  and  stubborn  mineral  as  iron  is  above  any  other,  will 
acquire  by  mere  continuance  a  secret  appetite,  and  (as  I  may  term  it)  an  habitual 
inclination  to  the  site  it  held  before,  then  how  much  more  may  we  hope,  through 
the  very  same  means,  (edueatUm  being  nothing  else  but  a  constant  plight  and 
inurement,)  to  induce  by  custom  good  habits  into  a  reasonable  creature  ?  And 
19,  having  a  little  smoothed  my  passage,  I  may  now  go  on  to  the  chaptere. 

1.    TOUCHING  TBI   SIARCH  OF  NATUaAL  CAFAOmBS  AND   INCLINATIONS. 

Of  the  two  things  propounded  in  this  chapter,  I  must  begm  with  capacities : 
for  the  manurement  of  wits  is  like  that  of  soils,  where  before  either  the  pains  of 
tilling,  or  the  charge  of  sowing,  men  use  to  consider  what  the  mould  wilt  bear, 
heath  or  grain.  Now  this,  perad venture  at  the  first  view,  may  seem  in  childr^i 
a  very  slight  and  obvious  inquiry ;  that  age  being  so  open  and  so  fVee,  and  yel 
void  of  all  art  to  disguise  or  dissemble  either  their  appetites  or  their  defects.  Not- 
wilhstanding,  we  see  it  every  day  and  every  where  subject  to  much  error ;  partly 
by  a  very  pardonable  facility  in  the  parents  themselves,  to  over-prize  their  own 
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•hildren,  wbile  ihey  behold  them  ihrongh  the  vapors  of  afil'Ctlon,  which  alter 
the  appearance,  as  all  things  seem  bigger  in  misty  moroiogs.  Nay,  even  stran- 
gers,  and  the  most  disinterested  persons,  are  yet,  I  know  not  how,  commonly 
inclined  to  a  fiivorable  conceit  of  little  ones ;  so  cheap  a  thing  it  is  to  bestow  noth- 
ing but  hope.  There  is  likewise  on  the  other  side,  as  often  failing  by  an  under- 
valuation ;  for,  in  divers  children,  their  ingenerate  and  seminal  powers  (as  I  may 
term  them)  lie  deep,  and  are  of  slow  disclosare ;  no  otherwise  than  in  certain 
v^«tabl«8,  which  are  long  before  they  shoot  np  and  appear,  and  yet  afterwards 
both  of  good  and  great  increase ;  which  may  serve  to  excite  care,  and  to  prevent 
despair  in  parents :  for  if  their  child  be  not  snoh  a  speedy  spreader  and  brancher, 
like  the  vine,  yet  perchance  he  may  prove  proUa  tarde  crtscentu  oliva,  and 
yield,  thoogh  with  a  little  longer  expectation,  as  useful  and  more  sober  fruit  than 
the  other.  And,  I  roust  confess,  I  take  some  delight  in  these  kind  of  compari- 
sons ;  remembering  well  what  I  have  often  heard  my  trnly  noble  and  most  dear 
nephew,  Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  say,  out  of  his  exquisite  contemplations  and  philo- 
aophical  practice :  that  Nature  surely  (if  she  be  well  studied)  is  the  best  moralist^ 
and  hath  much  good  counsel  hidden  in  her  bosom. 

Now  here  then  will  lie  the  whole  business,  to  set  down  beforehand  certain 
aignatures  of  hopefulness,  or  character*,,  (as  I  will  rather  call  them,  because  that 
word  hath  gotten  already  some  entertainment  among  us,)  whereby  may  be  timely 
desoried  what  the  child  will  prove  in  probability.  Tbeee  eharactert  must  neces- 
aarily  be  either  impressed  in  the  outward  person,  like  stamps  of  nature,  or  must 
otherwise  be  taken  from  some  emergent  act  of  his  mind ;  wherein  of  the  former 
sort: 

The  6r8t  is  that  which  first  inourreth  into  sight ;  namely,  the  child's  color  or  ' 
complexion,  (as  we  vulgarly  term  it,)  and  thence  perchance  some  judgment  of 
the  predominant  humor. 

The  next  is  the  structure  and  conformation  of  the  limbs. 

And  the  third  is  a  certain  spirituous  resultance  from  the  other  two,  which 
makes  the  countenance. 

The  second  kind  of  these  characters  (which  are  rather  mental  than  personal) 
be  of  such  variety  (because  minds  are  more  active  than  bodies)  that  I  purpose,  for 
the  plainest  delivery,  to  resolve  all  my  gatherings  touching  both  kinds  into  a  rhap- 
miy  of  several  observations ;  for  I  dare  not  give  them  the  authoritative  title  of 
aphorieme,  which  yet,  when  I  shall  have  mustered  them,  if  their  own  strength 
be  considered  rather  in  troop  than  singly,  as  they  say,  by  pole,  may  perchance 
make  a  reasonable  moral  prognoetie. 

The  Obeervaiione, 

There  are  in  the  course  of  human  life,  from  our  cradles  upward,  certain  periods 
or  degrees  of  change,  commonly  (as  the  ancients  have  noted)  every  seven  years, 
whereof  the  two  first  eeptenariee,  and  half  of  the  third,  or  thereabouts,  I  will 
call  the  obsequious  age,  apt  to  imbibe  all  manner  of  impressions ;  which  time  of 
the  suppleness  of  obedience  is  to  be  plied  by  parents,  before  the  stif&ess  of  will 
come  on  too  fost 

There  is  no  complexion,  or  composition  in  children,  either  privileged  from  bad 
proof,  or  prejudiced  from  good.  Always  I  except  prodigious  forms,  and  mere 
natural  impotenoies,  which  are  unnumageable  in  toto  genere,  and  no  more  to  be 
eekivated  than  the  sands  of  Arabia, 
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More  ordinary  imperfeotions  and  distortioDB  of  tlie  body  in  Bgnre,  are  to  &» 
from  excluding  all  hope,  that  we  uaaally  see  them  attended  with  some  notable 
compensation  one  way  or  other,  whereof  oar  own  time  hath  prod  need  with  us  no 
alight  example  in  a  great  minister  of  state,  and  many  other. 

I  am  yet  willing  to  grant,  that  generally  in  nature  the  best  outward  thapet  are 
also  the  likeliest  to  be  oonsociated  with  good  inward /octiZfiet;  for  this  conclusion 
hath  somewhat  from  the  Divine  Light :  since  God  himself  made  this  great 
VDorld  (whereof  man  is  the  little  model)  of  sach  harmonious  beauty  in  all  the 
parts,  to  be  the  receptacle  of  his  perfectest  creature. 

Touching  such  conjectures  as  depend  on  the  complexions  of  children :  albeit  I 
make  no  question  but  all  kinds  of  wits  and  capacities  may  be  found  under  all 
<tac<ure«and  integumenta;  yet  I  will  particularly  describe  one  or  two  with  some 
preference,  though  without  prejudice  of  the  rest. 

The  first  shall  be  a  palith  clearneeSy  evenly  and  smoothly  spread,  n<yt  over-thin 
and  washy,  bat  of  a  pretty  solid  consistence ;  from  which  equal  distribution  of  the 
phlegmatic  humor ^  which  is  the  proper  alky  of  fervent  blood,  I  am  wont  to  hope 
(where  I  see  it)  will  flow  a  future  quietude  and  serenitude  in  the  affections,  and  a 
discreet  sweetness  and  moderation  in  the  manners ;  not  so  quick  perchance  of 
coooeit,  as  slow  to  passion,  and  commonly  less  inventive  than  judicious ;  howso- 
ever, for  the  most  part,  proving  very  plausible,  insinuant,  and  fortunate  men. 

The  other  is,  the  pure  sanguine  melaneholie  tincture,  wherein  I  would  wish 
five  parts  of  the  first  to  three  of  the  second ;  that  so  there  may  be  the  greater 
portion  of  that  which  must  illuminate  and  enrich  the  fonoy,  and  yet  no  scant  of 
the  other,  to  fix  and  determine  the  judgment ;  for  surely  the  right  natural  defini- 
tion of  a  wise  habit  is  nothing  else  but  a  plentifulness  and  promptness  in  the  store- 
house of  the  mind,  of  dear  imaginations  well  fixed. 

Marciliue  Ficinue  (the  deep  Florentine  Platonic)  increaseth  these  proportions, 
requiring  eight  to  two  in  the  foresaid  humors,  and  withal  adding  two  more  of  pure 
choler.  But  of  that  I  shall  speak  more  among  the  inward  motions,  purposely 
here  forbearing  it,  where  I  only  contemplate  the  superficial  appearance. 

In  the  outward  frame  and  fiibric  of  the  body,  which  is  the  next  object  after 
complexion,  an  erect  and  forward  stature,  a  large  breast,  neat  and  pliant  joints, 
and  the  like,  may  be  good  significants  of  health,  of  strength,  or  agility,  but  are 
very  foreign  arguments  of  wit.  I  will  therefore  only  say  somewhat  of  the  head 
and  eye,  as  for  as  may  conduce  to  my  present  scope. 

The  head  in  a  child  I  wish  great  and  round,  which  is  the  capablest  figure,  and 
the  freest  from  all  restraint  and  compression  of  the  parts ;  for  since  in  the  section 
of  bodies  we  find  man,  of  all  sensible  creatures,  to  have  the  fullest  brain  to  his 
proportion,  and  that  it  was  so  provided  by  the  Supreme  Wisdom,  for  the  lodging 
of  the  intellective  foculties,  it  must  needs  be  a  silent  character  of  hope,  when,  in 
the  economical  providence  of  nature,  (as  I  may  term  it,)  there  is  good  store  of 
roomage  and  receipt  where  those  powers  are  stowed :  as  commonly  we  may 
think  husbanding  men  to  foresee  their  own  plenty,  who  prepare  beforehand  large 
bams  and  granaries.  Tet  Thucydidee  (anciently  one  of  the  excellentest  witt  in 
the  leamedst  part  of  the  world)  seems  (if  Marcellinue  in  his  /ife  have  well 
described  him)  to  have  been  somewhat  taper-headed,  as  many  of  the  Oenoeeere 
are  at  this  day  in  common  observation,  who  yet  be  a  people  of  singular  sagacity : 
yea,  I  call  not  impertinently  to  mind,  that  one  of  my  time  in  Venice  had  wit 
enonp:h  to  become  the  civil  head  of  that  grave  republic,  who  yet  for  the  littleness 
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of  Ub  own  SAtnra]  heaA  was  mmaiiied  H  DonmU  TttUlUna,  Bat  the  obtrniioii 
of  MMh  partionkr  intteneea  at  these  are  unsiiffioient  to  dknnthoriie  anote  groanded 
vpon  the  final  intenrention  of  nature. 

The  eye  in  children  (which  oomoionly  let  them  roll  at  pleasore)  is  of  carioaa 
ehserratioo,  eqieoially  in  pohit  of  disoorery ;  for  it  loveth,  or  hateth,  before  we 
can  diseem  the  hearty  it  oonsenteth,  or  denieth,  before  the  tongue ;  it  reeoWethy 
or  ninneth  away,  before  the  feet :  nay,  we  shall  often  mark  in  it  a  dnUness,  or 
ai^irehensivenets,  even  before  the  nnderstanding.  In  short,  it  betrayeth  in  a 
maimer  the  whole  state  of  the  mind,  and  letteth  ont  all  oor  fimcies  and  panions 
as  it  were  by  a  window.  I  shall  therefore  require  in  that  organ,  without  poetical 
conceits,  (as  far  as  may  concern  my  purpose,  be  the  color  what  it  will,)  only  a 
settled  Tivacity,  not  wandering,  nor  stupid ;  yet,  I  mnst  confess,  I  have  known  a 
number  of  dull-sighted,  very  sharp-witted  men. 

The  truth  is,  that  if  in  these  external  marks,  <»r  signatures,  there  be  any  cer 
tainty,  it  must  be  taken  from  that  which  I  have  formerly  called  tht  total  remit  • 
ancc  .*  by  which,  what  I  mean,  I  shall  more  properly  explain  in  the  third  section, 
when  I  come  to  handle  the  general  air  of  the  person  and  carriage.  I  will  now 
hasten  to  those  more  solid  and  condusive  eharaetert,  which,  as  I  have  said,  are 
emergent  from  the  mind,  and  which  oftentimes  do  start  out  of  children  when 
themselTcs  least  think  of  it ;  for,  let  me  t^  you,  nature  is  proditoriou9. 

And  first  I  must  begin  with  a  strange  note:  that  a  child  will  have  tantum 
ingenii  quantum  tr<s  ;  that  is,  in  my  construction,  as  much  wit  as  he  hath  way- 
wardness. This  rule  we  have  cited  by  a  very  learned  man,*  somewhere  ont  of 
Seneca,  and  exemplified  by  Angelu$  Politianu$,  (none  of  the  meanest  critioB,) 
who,  writing  the  life  of  Pietro  de  Medici,  condudeth,  that  he  was  likely  to  prove 
a  wise  man,  because  he  was  a  froward  boy.  Truly  I  have  been  many  times 
tempted  to  wonder,  notwithstanding  the  value  of  these  authors,  how  so  disordi- 
nate  a  passion,  seated  in  the  heart  and  boiling  in  the  blood,  could  betoken  a  good 
constitution  of  the  brain,  which,  above  any  other,  is,  or  should  be,  the  coldest 
part  But  because  all  sudden  motions  must  necessarily  imply  a  quick  apprehen- 
sion of  the  first  stirring  cause,  and  that  the  duDest  of  other  creatures  are  the 
latest  offended,  I  am  content  for  the  present  to  yield  it  some  credit. 

We  have  another,  somewhat  of  the  same  mould,  fh>m  Quintilian,  (whom  I 
have  ever  thought,  unce  any  use  of  my  poor  judgment,  both  the  elegantest  and 
soundest  of  all  the  Roman  pent,)  that  a  child  will  have  tantum  ingenii  quantum 
memorim.  This,  I  must  confess,  will  bear  a  stronger  consequence  of  hope ;  for 
memory  is  not  only  considerable  as  it  is  in  itself  a  good  retention,  but  likewise  aa 
it  is  an  in&llible  argument  of  good  attention — ^a  point  of  no  small  value  in  that 
age  which  a  &ir  orange  or  a  red  apple  will  divert 

There  is  yet  another  in  the  same  writer,  and  in  the  same  place,  where  ho 
handleth  this  very  Mems— How  to  descry  capacities :  that  parents  should  mark 
whether  their  children  be  naturally  apt  to  imitate ;  wherewith  certainly  all  fine 
fimcies  are  caught,  and  some  little  less  than  ravished.  And  we  have  a  tradition 
of  Qiitii<iltan  himself,  that  when  he  saw  any  well-expresBed  image  of  grief,  either 
hi  fUUwe  or  eculpture,  he  would  nsually  weep ;  for,  bebig  a  teacher  of  oratory 
in  school,  he  was  perhaps  affected  with  a  passionate  piece  of  art,  as  with  a  kind 
of  flnvts  eloquence.  True  it  is  indeed,  which  a  great  masterf  hath  long  before 
taught  ns,  that  man  is  of  all  creatures  the  most  mimical,  as  a  kind  of  near  adjunct 

*  Ctpnlo.  t  Aristotle  in  Rbetorlelsi 
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to  reawm,  arguing  neoesMirily  in  thoto  that  can  ^  it  welU  whether  it  be  in  gu* 
(iiref,  in  9iyle9^  in  tpeeeh^  in  /mAsou,  in  aeeenU^  or  bowaoever,  no  shallow  im- 
preasion  of  aimUitudes  and  diflferenoes;  aboot  whiob,  in  efiect,  b  oonveraant  the. 
whole  wisdom  of  the  world. 

Beaidea  theae,  I  woald  wiah  parenta  to  mark  heedfolly  the  witty  exouaea  of 
their  children,  eapecially  at  anddena  and  anrpriaak;  but  rather  to  mark  than 
pamper  them,  for  that  were  otherwise  to  cherish  nntmth :  whereof  I  ahall  apeak 
more  in  the  ^noZ  section. 

Again  are  to  be  observed  not  only  hia  own  crafty  and  pertinent  evasions,  bnt 
likewise  with  what  kind  of  jests,  or  pleaaant  aooidenta,  he  ia  most  taken  in  othera ; 
which  will  discover  the  very  degree  of  hia  apprehension,  and  even  reach  as  far  aa 
to  the  censoring  of  the  whole  nations,  whether  they  be  flat  and  dull,  or  of  quick 
capacity ;  for  surely  we  have  argument  enough  at  this  day  to  conclude  the  ancient 
OreciartB  an  Ingenious  people  ]  of  whom  the  vulgar  aort,  auch  aa  were  hanntera 
of  theater$,  took  pleasure  in  the  conceits  of  ArUtophantB ;  reserving  my  judg- 
ment to  other  place  upon  the  filthy  obscenities  of  that  and  other  authora,  well 
arguing  among  Christians,  when  all  ia  said,  that  the  devil  is  one  of  the  wittiest 

Again,  it  shall  be  fit  to  note,  how  prettily  the  child  himself  doth  manage  hia 
pretty  pastimes.  This  may  well  become  an  ordinary  parent,  to  which  so  great 
an  emperor  as  Augustus  descended  in  the  highest  of  his  state,  and  gravest  of 
his  age,  who  collected  (as  Suetonius  tells  us)  out  of  all  the  known  world,  espe- 
cially flrom  the  Syrians  and  MoorSj  (where,  by  the  way,  we  may  note  who  were 
then  reputed  the  sharpest  nations,)  little  boys  of  the  rarest  festivity,  to  play 
before  him  at  their  ordinary  sports.  And  indeed  there  is  much  to  be  noted, 
worthy  of  a  aadder  judgment  in  the  wiliness  of  that  age. 

Again,  I  would  have  noted  in  children,  not  only  their  articulate  answers,  but 
likewise  certain  smiles  and  frowna  upon  incident  occasions  *,  which,  though  they 
be  dumb  and  light  passions,  will  discover  much  of  that  inward  power  which 
rooveih  them,  especially  when  withal  they  lighten  or  cloud  the  whole  faae  in  a 
moment 

Lastly,  let  not  his  very  dreama  be  neglected ;  for,  without  question,  there  is  a 
great  analogy  between  those  apprehensions  which  he  hath  taken  by  day  into  hia 
fimcy,  and  his  nocturnal  impressions ;  particularly  in  that  age  which  ia  not  yet 
troubled  with  the  fames  and  cares  of  the  world,  so  as  the  aoul  hath  a  freer  and 
more  defecated  operation.  And  this  ia  enough  for  the  disclosing  of  a  good 
capacity  in  the  popular  way  which  I  have  followed,  because  the  subject  is  general. 

Now  for  the  second  part  of  this  chapter,  touching  inclinations :  for  after  we 
know  how  far  a  child  is  ( apable,  the  next  will  be  to  know  unto  what  course 
he  is  naturally  most  inclined.  There  must  go  before  a  main  research,  whether 
the  child  that  I  am  to  manage  be  of  a  good  nature  or  no ;  as  the  same  term  ia 
vulgarly  taken,  for  an  ingenious  and  tractable  disposition  :  which  being  a  fuuda- 
mental  point,  and  the  first  root  of  all  virtuous  actions,  and  though  round  about  in 
every  mother's  mouth,  yet  a  thing  which  will  need  very  nice  and  narrow  observ- 
ation, I  have  spent  some  diligence  m  collecting  certain  private  notes,  which  may 
direct  tins  inquiry. 

Hrst,  therefore,  when  I  mark  in  children  much  solitude  and  silence,  I  like  it 
not,  nor  any  thing  bom  before  his  time,  aa  this  must  needs  be  in  that  sociable  and 
exposed  age,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part.  When,  either  alone  or  in  company, 
they  nt  BtUl  without  doing  of  any  thing,  I  like  it  worse ;  for  surely  all  dispositions 
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to  idkiieM,  or  Taosnoy,  eTen  before  they  grow  habita,  are  dangerona ;  and  (here 
k  eomnioiily  but  a  little  diatanoe  in  time  between  doing  of  nothing,  and  doing 
of  iU. 

APHOBISMS  or  BDUOAnON. 
Ttnic  ia  the  pUuneBt  legend^  and  every  day  a  leaf  ie  turned, 
K  we  look  abroad,  we  shall  see  many  proOeed  yearly  oat  of  the  schools  of  ex- 
perience, whereas  few,  in  comparison,  are  commended  nnto  degrees  by  us:  indeed 
the  mnltttode  of  thoee  schools  infinitely  exceeding  our  numbers ;  but  especially 
because  the  means  which  they  follow  are  far  more  obvious  and  easy.  libraries 
and  lectures  profiting  none,  but  such  as  bring  some  measure  of  understanding 
with  them ;  but  the  occurrenti  of  the  world  being  easily  entertained  by  the  weak- 
est capacities,  assisted  only  with  common  sense :  neither  therefore  is  this  legend 
of  time  to  be  contemned  by  those  whose  wits  are  more  pregnant,  or  studies  fur- 
nished with  greatest  choice.  The  students  of  common  law  manifest  the  benefit 
arising  from  the  use  thereof;  who,  as  by  reading  their  year  books  they  recover 
the  experience  by  former  ages :  so  by  daily  repair  to  the  courts  of  justice,  they 
suffer  nothing  of  the  present  to  pass  unobserved.  And  I  note,  that  whereas  for- 
eign universities  (in  conferring  degrees)  regard  merely  the  perfbrmance  of  some 
solemn  exercise,  ours  further  require  a  certain  expense  of  time,  supposing  (as  I 
cooceiTe)  that  howsoever  exercise  of  form  may  be  deceitfully  dispatched  of  course, 
yet  that  he  who  lives  some  space  among  the  assiduous  advantages  and  helps  of 
knowledge,  (except  he  be  of  the  society  of  the  Antipodes,  who  turn  night  into 
day,  and  take  no  notice  of  what  is  done,)  can  not  choose  but  receive  so  much 
upon  ordinary  observation,  as  may  make  him  master  of  some  art ;  which  frequent 
opportunities,  as  they  happily  add  something  to  those  who  are  but  idle  lookers  on, 
so,  no  doubt,  they  must  advance  perfection  in  those  who  are  more  studiously 
observant ;  every  day  presenting  their  judgments  with  matters  examinable  by  the 
precepts  they  read,  and  most  producing  to  their  inventions,  ocourrents  fit  for  fur- 
ther inquiry. 

Every  nature  ia  not  a  Jit  etock  to  graft  a  eeholar  on, 
Tbib  Spaniard  (that  wrote  the  TWaZ  of  Wite)  undertakes  to  show  what  com- 
plexion is  fit  for  every  profesnon.  I  will  not  disable  any  for  proving  a  scholar, 
nor  yet  dissemble  that  I  have  seen  many  happily  forced  upon  that  course  to  which 
by  nature  they  seemed  much  indisposed.  Sometimes  the  possibility  of  preferment 
prevailing  with  the  credulous,  expectation  of  less  expense  with  the  covetous,  opin- 
ion of  ease  with  the  fond,  and  assurance  of  remoteness  with  the  unkind  parents, 
have  moved  them,  without  discretion,  to  engage  their  children  in  adventurea  of 
learning,  by  whose  return  they  have  received  but  small  contentment.  But  they 
who  are  deceived  in  their  first  designs  deserve  less  to  be  condemned,  as  such  who 
(sfter  sufficient  trial)  persist  in  their  willfulness  are  no  way  to  be  pitied.  I  have 
known  some  who  have  been  acquainted  (by  the  complaints  of  governors,  clamors 
of  creditors,  and  confessions  of  their  sons)  what  might  be  expected  of  them,  yet 
have  held  them  in  with  strong  hand,  till  they  have  desperately  quit,  or  disgrace- 
fully forfeited  the  places  where  they  lived.  Deprived  of  which,  they  might  hope 
to  avoid  some  misery,  if  their  friends,  who  were  so  careful  to  bestow  them  hi  a 
college  when  they  were  young,  would  be  so  good  as  to  provide  a  room  for  thera 
In  some  hospital  when  they  are  old. 
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He  Hldtm  9peed$  wtt  in  kU  e^mrm,  HM  HmM^  «l  kk  mtting  ftrtk. 
I  have  ever  be«^ii  nnwilliiig  to  bear,  and  osrefbl  not  to  nttor,  predictiou  of  01- 
■aooeas ;  oracles  proceeding  as  well  from  svperstitioas  ignorance,  as  cnrious  learn- 
ing :  and  what  I  deliver  in  these  words,  occasioned  by  examples  past,  I  desire 
may  be  applied  for  preyention,  rather  than  prcjodioe  to  any  hereafter.  To  the 
same  effect  I  heard  a  disoreet  censor  lessdh  a  yoong  seholar,  negligent  at  his  first 
entrance  to  the  ^ments  of  logic  and  philosophy,  telling  him  that  a  <^d  starred 
at  nurse  would  hardly  prove  an  able  man.  And  I  have  known  some  who  attendad 
with  mneh  expectation  at  their  first  appearing,  have  stained  the  maidenhead  of 
their  credit  with  some  n^ligent  performance,  fidl  into  irreooTeraMe  dislike  with 
others,  and  hardly  escape  despair  of  themselTea.  They  may  make  a  better 
excose,  bnt  not  hope  for  more  fitvor,  who  can  impnto  the  firalt  of  their  inaospi- 
oious  attempts  somewhere  else— a  drcomstanoe  necessarily  to  be  considered 
where  punishment  is  inflicted ;  but  where  reward  is  proposed  for  worth,  it  is 
as  usually  detained  from  thoee  who  ooold  not,  as  fnm  these  who  cared  not  to 
deserve  it. , 

The  way  to  knowledge  by  epiiomee  U  too  etraighti  by  commentariee,  too  much 

mbout. 
It  is  sufferable  in  any  to  use  what  liberty  they  list  is  their  own  manner  of 
writing,  but  the  contracting  and  extending  the  lines  and  sense  of  others,  if  the 
first  authors  might  speak  for  themselves,  would  appear  a  thankless  office ;  and 
if  the  readers  did  confer  with  the  originals,  they  would  confess  they  were  not 
thoroughly  or  rightly  informed.  Epitomes  are  helpful  to  the  memory,  and  of 
good  private  use,  but  set  forth  for  public  monuments,  accuse  the  industrious 
writers  of  delivering  much  impertinency,  and  divert  many  to  dose  and  shallow 
cisterns,  whose  leisure  might  well  be  acquainted  with  more  deep  and  open 
springs.  In  brief,  what  I  heard  sometimes  qx>ken  of  Ramuo^  I  believe  of  those 
thrifty  compendiums :  they  show  a  short  course  to  those  who  are  contented  to 
know  a  little,  and  a  sure  way  to  such  whose  care  is  not  to  understand  much. 
Commentaries  are  guilty  of  the  contrary  extreme,  stifling  the  text  with  infinite 
additions,  and  screwing  those  oonceitB  from  the  words,  which,  if  the  authors  were 
set  on  the  rack,  they  would  never  adinowledge.  He  who  is  disoreet  in  bestow- 
ing bis  pains,  will  suspect  those  places  to  be  desert  and  barren,  where  the  way 
can  not  be  found  without  a  guide ;  and  leave  curiosity  in  inquest  of  obscurities, 
which,  before  it  receive  content,  doth  lose  or  tire  itself  with  digressions. 

Dieeretion  is  the  moot  univertnU  orl,  and  hath  more  profesoore  than  etudenis. 
Discretion,  as  I  understand  it,  consists  in  the  useful  knowledge  of  what  is  fit  and 
comely ;  of  necessary  directioo  in  the  practioe  of  moral  duties,  but  most  esteemed 
in  the  composing  and  framing  civil  behavior :  men  ordinarily  being  better  content 
to  be  dishonest,  than  to  be  conscious  to  themselves  that  they  are  unmannerly. 
Few  study  it,  because  it  is  attained  rather  by  a  natural  felicity,  than  by  any  en- 
deavor or  pains ;  and  many  profess  it,  presummg  on  sufficiency  to  oensure  others ; 
and  as  unable  to  discern  themselves,  oonceming  their  own  defects,  as  unaccus- 
tomed to  be  rightly  informed.  It  little  concerns  men  indifferent  what  we  do  in 
that  kind ;  and  our  friends  are  either  nothing  offended  therewith,  or  unwilling  to 
offend  us  with  their  relation :  our  enemies  seldom  speak  of  it  in  our  hearing,  jnd 
when  W9  hear,  we  as  hardly  believe  them. 
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Tk§y  wk9  irmotl  fmr^  tagily  mim  tkiir  «My. 
Thi;Tel  ia  repated  a  proper  means  to  create  men  wiae,  and  a  poitible  to  make 
tfMn  booeat,  beoaoae  it  Ibroea  oromnapeotnen  oa  thoae  abroad,  who  at  borne  are 
■vaed  in  aeearity ;  and  permadetb  good  behavior  and  temperance  to  aooh,  who 
(fitf  fWMn  frienda  and  means)  are  willing  to  have  little  to  do  with  the  lawyer  or 
phjaeian.  Men  coming  into  other  ooontriea^  aa  if  bom  into  a  atrango  world,  with 
aooM  diseretion  above  them,  which  teaohelh  both  to  distrast  othem,  and  keep 
themeeWes  sober,  and  to  shift  off  those  homely  fsMhiona  which  nature  and  eastern 
in  their  years  of  simplicity  had  put  on  them.  Bat  these  effects  are  not  general, 
many  receiving  more  good  in  their  bodies  by  the  tossing  of  the  ship,  whilst  they 
are  at  sea,  than  benefit  in  their  minds  by  breathing  in  a  foreign  air  when  they 
eome  to  land.  Yet  they  are  as  desiroas  men  should  observe  they  have  traveled, 
as  oarefnl  in  then'  travels  to  obeerve  nothing ;  and  there((»«  if  they  be  not  able  to 
make  it  known  by  their  relation  and  discourse.  It  shall  appear  by  their  clothes  and 
gesture.  Some  attain  to  greater  perfection,  being  able  to  show  at  what  charge 
they  have  seen  other  places,  by  their  ezcellcney  in  some  other  rare  vices,  or  irreg^ 
■larity  in  iirange  opiniona.  As  the  times  are,  he  b  commended  that  makes  a 
aaviiig  voyage,  and  least  discredits  his  travels,  who  returns  the  same  man  he 
went. 

Semewhat  of  a  gentleman  givee  a  tincture  to  a  echolar;  too  much  etaine  him. 
He  who  advised  the  philosopher  (altogether  devoted  to  the  Moses)  sometimes  to 
oSer  sacrifice  at  the  altars  of  the  Graces,  thought  knowledge  to  be  imperfect  with- 
out behavior,  which  experience  confirms,  able  to  show,  that  the  want  thereof 
breeds  as  much  disrespect  to  many  scholars  with  the  observers  of  ceremonies,  as 
improper  affectation  moves  distaste  in  some  substantial  j  udgn^nta.  Indeed  sk>ven- 
Imess  is  the  worst  sign  of  a  hard  student,  and  civiUty  the  best  exercise  of  the 
remiss ;  yet  not  to  be  exact  in  the  phrase  of  compliment,  or  gestures  of  courtesy, 
the  indifferent  do  pardon  to  thoae  who  have  been  otherwise  busied ;  and  rather 
deride,  than  applaud  such,  who  think  it  perfection  enough  to  have  a  good  outside, 
and  happiness  to  be  seen  amongst  those  who  have  better;  pleaaing  themselves 
more  in  opinion  of  some  proficiency,  in  terms  of  hunting  or  horsemanship,  which 
few  that  are  studious  understand,  than  they  blush  to  be  known  ignorant  in  that 
which  every  man  ought  to  know.  To  which  vanity  I  have  known  none  more 
iodined  than  those  whose  birth  did  neither  require,  nor  fortunes  encourage  them 
to  such  costly  idleness ;  who  at  length  made  sensible  by  necessity,  haply  have  the 
grace  to  repent,  but  seldom  times  the  gift  to  recover 

Bsoikf  and  friends  are  better  received  by  weight  than  number. 
The  necessities  of  life  do  warrant  multitude  of  employments,  and  the  variety 
of  natures  excuse  the  diversity  of  delights ;  but  to  my  discretion  that  course 
seems  most  desirable,  whose  business  occasions  no  further  trouble,  nor  lebure 
requires  other  recreations  than  may  indiflferently  be  entertained  with  books  and 
friends.  They  are  indeed  happy  who  meet  with  such  whom  they  may  trust  in 
both  kiuds ;  and  undoubtedly  wise,  that  can  well  apply  them :  the  imperfect  ap- 
prehension and  misuse  never  producing  any  good  effect.  For  so  we  see  capacious 
understandings  (by  contmual  inquiry  and  perusal  of  all  sorts  of  authors)  thrive  no 
better  in  their  knowledge  than  some  men  of  good  dispontion  (addicted  generally 
to  aoqumntanee)  are  gainers  by  the  reckoning,  when  they  cast  up  their  expense 
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of  time.  The  hanger  of  ihe  one  breedeth  a  oontnmption,  and  the  other*s  thirst 
not  determining  bnt  by  some  horoorons  disease;  nay,  they  who  seem  to  respect 
choice,  sometimes  err  perniciously  j  which  the  Frenchman  observed,  who  main« 
tained  his  conntry  was  mach  the  worse  by  old  men's  studying  the  venom  of 
policy,  and  young  men's  reading  the  dregs  of  fancy.  And  it  is  manifest  that  in 
our  little  commonwealth  of  learning,  much  disparagement  is  occasioned,  when 
able  spirits  (attracted  by  iamiliarity)  are  inflamed  with  Motion,  and  good  natures 
(carried  away  with  the  stream  of  more  pleasant  company)  are  drowndl  in  good 
fellowship. 

Love  that  observes  formality  it  seated  rather  in  the  brain  than  in  the  heart. 
By  formality,  I  mean  something  more  than  ceremony  and  compliment,  (which 
are  the  gesture  and  phrase  of  dissemblers,)  even  a  solemn  reverendness,  which 
may  well  consist  with  honesty ;  not  but  that  I  admire  a  constant  gravity,  which 
upon  no  assurance  will  bewray  the  least  imperfection  to  any :  but  confess,  I  am 
far  from  suspecting  simplicity,  which  (careful  to  observe  more  real  duties  towards 
all)  is  bold  to  trespass  in  points  of  (iecoriim  amongst  some,  which  without  blushing 
could  not  be  confessed  to  others.  A  sign,  from  whence  the  greatest  reasoner 
draws  an  argument  of  good  affection,  which  (as  divine  charity  covers  many 
offenses)  in  the  experience  of  common  humanity  is  content  to  dispense  with. 
And  although  policy  shows  it  to  be  the  safest  course  to  give  advantage  to  none, 
yet  an  ingenuous  nature  thinks  that  he  is  scarce  able  to  distinguish  betwixt  an 
enemy  and  a  friend,  that  stands  wholly  upon  his  own  guard. 

An  enemy  is  better  recovered  by  great  kindness,  than  a  friend  assured. 
There  are  some  relies  of  goodness  found  even  in  the  worst  natures,  and  out  of 
question  seeds  of  evil  in  those  who  are  esteemed  best ;  whence  it  may  appear 
less  strange,  that  hearts  possessed  with  rancor  and  malice  are  overcome  with 
beneficence,  and  minds  otherwise  well  qualified  prove  sometimes  ungrateful ;  the 
one  forced  to  confess  satisfaction  received  far  more  than  was  due ;  the  other,  to 
acknowledge  a  debt  of  greater  value  than  they  are  able  to  pay :  howsoever,  smaller 
courtesies  seem  not  visible,  great  ones  inducing  an  obligation  upon  public  record. 

The  sineerest  liberality  consists  in  refusing,  and  the  most  innocent  thrift  in 

saving. 

The  bestowing  of  gifts  is  more  glorious  than  the  refusing  of  bribes ;  because 
gifts  are  commonly  delivered  in  public,  whereas  men  use  not  to  confess  what 
they  owe,  or  offer  what  they  ought  not,  before  witnesses.  But  in  true  estimation, 
it  is  as  honorable  a  virtue  not  to  receive,  as  to  disperse  benefits ;  it  being  of 
greater  merit  wholly  to  abstain  from  things  desirable,  than  after  fruition  to  be 
content  to  leave  them ;  as  they  who  magnify  single  life  prefer  virginity  much 
before  widowhood.  Tet  some  (in  whom  this  kind  of  bounty  is  little  observed) 
are  unworthily  censured  for  keeping  their  own,  whom  tenderness  how  to  get 
honestly  teacheth  to  spend  discreetly ;  whereas  such  need  no  great  thriftiness  in 
preserving  their  own,  who  assume  more  liberty  in  exacting  fh>m  others. 

Commendations  proceeding  from  subtlety^  captive  the  object ;  from  simplicity, 

the  author. 
There  is  a  skill  to  purchase,  and  pay  debts  only  with  fa\r  words,  drawing  on 
good  offices,  and  requiting  them  with  commendations ;  the  felicity  whereof  hath 
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floade  flatteiy  Uie  most  fiunfliar  rbeCorio, «  IwTiiig  the  old  method  of  penoaMO, 
by  ioainiiatuigtlie  worth  of  blm  who  donreB  to  reoeiTe,  and  with  more  eaae  raia- 
ing  a  aelf-oonoeit  in  the  roan  who  la  apt  to  awaDow  aooh  light  bribery,  and  not 
often  indisposed  to  digest  nnthankfhbess  so  onrionsly  seasoned.  But  it  is  no 
great  inoonrenienoe  that  kindness  should  be  bestowed  grolis,  or  upon  eheap  eon- 
ditions ;  the  loss  is,  when  men  of  plain  meaning  adrentore  on  the  exchange  and 
nse  of  this  eoin,  who,  forward  to  profess  their  belief,  image  the  oredit  of  their 
wisdom  on  the  behaTior  of  sooh,  whose  aotions  are  not  within  their  power,  and 
beeome  boond  in  soretyship,  witbovt  the  help  of  a  aoriTener :  whioh  inoonsidersle 
afieetion  makes  many  earnest  speakers  in  defense  of  injories  done  to  others,  and 
silent  patients  of  wrongs  nnezpeetedly  befalling  themsehres ;  desire  to  make  good 
their  error,  presung  their  tongues  to,  so  unjust  senrioe ;  or  care  to  dinemUe  H, 
debarring  them  from  the  general  liberty  of  poor  eomplaint 

Expectation  preparetk  applause  with  th$  lesolr,  and  prejudice  with  the  etronger 

judgmente. 
The  £Mhion  of  oommending  our  friends'  abilities  before  they  oome  to  trial, 
aometimes  takes  good  efieot  with  the  oommon  sort,  who,  building  their  belief  on 
authority,  strire  to  follow  the  conoeit  of  their  betters ;  but  usually  amongst  men 
of  independent  judgments,  this  bespeaking  of  opinion  breeds  a  purpose  of  stricter 
examination ;  and  if  the  report  be  answered,  procures  only  a  bare  acknowledg- 
ment ;  whereas,  if  nothing  be  proclaimed  or  promised,  they  are  perhaps  content 
to  signify  their  own  skill  in  testifying  another'a  desert:  otherwise  great  wita, 
jealous  of  their  credit,  are  ready  to  auppress  worth  in  others,  to  the  adranoing 
of  their  own,  and  (if  more  ingenuous)  no  fiirther  just  than  to  forbear  detraction  | 
at  the  best  rather  disposed  to  give  praise  upon  their  own  accord,  than  to  maka 
payment  upon  demand  or  challenge. 

The  tewtimany  of  m/Jficiemey  is  hotter  entertained  than  the  report  of  excellency. 
The  nature  of  some  plaoes  necessarily  requkea  men  oompetenUy  endowed,  but 
where  there  m  choice  none  think  the  appointment  to  be  a  duty  of  justice  bound 
to  respect  the  best  desert:  nay,  the  best  conceiTe  it  a  work  of  tne  bounty,  which 
men  of  mean  qualitiea  are  likely  to  acknowledge,  and  the  worldly  make  it  a 
business  of  pro6t,  unto  which  the  most  deserving  are  least  apt  to  subscribe.  But 
besides  these  unlucky  influences  from  abore,  this  cross  success  may  be  occasioned 
either  by  the  too  great  confidence  of  those  who  hope  to  rise,  or  the  jealoua  dis- 
truit  of  such  as  are  already  raised,  whilst  they  too  much  presuming  on  their  own 
desert,  neglect  all  auxiliary  strength,  these  suspecting  some  diminution  to  their 
own,  stop  the  passage  of  another'a  worth  ;  that  being  most  certain,  ii/<ertii«  vtr- 
tmti  imfridety  qui  diJfidit  turn. 

He  that  appeare  often  tn  the  oome  pUmce^gete  UUU  ground  in  the  way  tooredU, 
Familiar  and  frequent  use,  which  makee  things  (at  first  ungratefbl)  by  oonthiu- 
anoe  pleasing  or  tolerable,  takes  away  the  luster  firom  more  excellent  objects,  and 
reduceth  them  from  the  height  of  admiration,  to  the  low  degreea  of  negleot,  dia- 
fike,  and  coDteropt ;  which  were  not  strange,  if  h  wrought  only  among  the  Tulgar, 
whose  opinion  (like  their  stomacha)  la  overcome  with  aatiety,  or  men  of  something 
a  higher  stage,  the  edge  of  whose  sight  b  abated  and  dulled  by  long  gazing  \  hot 
the  aame  eotertainment  la  given  by  the  judieioos  and  learned,  either  because  they 
obssrva  aoufte  deCaota,  wUoh  at  first  sight  are  Issa  riaible*,  or  tho aolora  in  tbii 
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kad  bftnor  wmlrnMi  in  their  litter  attMnpti,  uraaHy  itraiiiiiig  «>  high  at  firat, 
Ihit  they  n%  aot  abk  to  rcaoh  tgaiii  in  the  reet ;  or  by  this  often  ohtrarion  not 
Mfiired,  4ieoover  a  good  eonoeH  of  their  own  graces ;  and  men  so  well  aflfooted 
to  themsehas  are  ganenlly  so  happy  as  to  ha^e  little  oaose  to  complain  of  co- 
liiala. 

The  aetpae  Mam  rmtk  mt  as  wtU  ly  Um  firtngtk^  as  lAe  $Jtptn  ^  Ait  Hkrn^ 
They  that  elimb  towarda  preferment  or  greatness  by  their  own  Tirtne,  get  np 
with  mooh  ado  and  very  alowly ;  whereaa  soch  aa  are  raised  by  other  meana, 
MMally  ascend  li|^itly  and  appear  more  happy  in  their  sadden  advancements, 
aonietimes  by  the  only  strength  of  those  who  stand  above,  ezeroinng  their  power 
In  their  dependents  commonly  by  soliordinate  helpa  and  ■switsnce,  which  yonng 
men  happily  obtain  ftom  the  commendationa  of  friends,  old  men  often  compass 
by  the  credit  of  their  wealth,  who  have  a  great  advantage  in  that  they  are  best 
able  to  purchase,  and  likely  soonest  to  leave  the  room. 

Feio  men  lArtae  ky  ant  anly  nrl,  ftmtr  4y  mmnff. 
Amongst  tradesmen  of  meaner  aort,  they  are  not  poorest  whose  shop  windows 
open  over  a  red  lattice;  and  the  wealthiest  merchanta  empkiy  acriveners  for 
aecnrity  at  home,  aa  mnch  aa  &otors  for  their  advantage  abroad,  both  finding  not 
more  warrantable  gains  by  negotiating  with  the  indostrioos,  than  profitable  retoma 
by  deafing  with  nnthrifta.  The  disposition  of  the  time  hath  taught  this  wisdom 
to  more  ingennoos  profession!,  which  are  best  entertained  when  they  come  ac- 
companied with  aome  other  respects,  whence  preoiseness  is  become  a  good  habit 
to  plead  in,  and  papistry  a  privy  commendation  to  the  practice  of  physic,  conten- 
tions xeal  making  most  clients,  and  sensoal  svperstition  yielding  the  best  patients. 
They  who  are  intent  by  diverse  meana  to  make  progress  in  their  estate,  can  not 
ancceed  well,  aa  he  that  would  ran  upon  his  hands  and  feet  makes  kas  fpeed 
than  one  who  goes  as  natore  taoght  him ;  the  ontoward  moving  of  some  nnskHl- 
ital  parts,  hindering  the  going  forward  of  those  which  are  better  dispooed. 

It  iff  good  to  prof €9$  (eltmet,  and  prmetiee  of  Itimtrt, 
'Diere  h  a  saying,  that  ih  heot  ehaiee  u  of  an  old  pAyaicton,  antf  a  youmg 
hwytr :  the  reason  supposed,  because  where  erron  are  fetal,  ability  of  judgment 
and  moderation  are  required ;  but  where  advantages  may  be  wrought  upon,  dil- 
igence and  quickness  of  wit  are  of  more  special  use.  But  if  it  be  considered 
who  are  generaUy  most  esteemed,  it  will  appear  that  opinion  of  the  multitude 
sets  up  the  one,  and  the  fevor  of  authority  upholds  the  other ;  yet  in  truth,  a 
man's  age  and  time  are  of  neoeesary  regard,  auoh  of  themaelves  succeeding  best, 
who  in  these  or  any  other  profearions,  neither  defer  their  resolutions  too  long, 
nor  begin  their  practice  too  soon;  whereaa  ordinarily,  they  who  are  immatare^ 
adventnroua,  by  their  insufficiency  hnrt  others;  they  who  are  tedjooa  in  delibera- 
tion, by  aome  improvidence  hinder  themaelvea. 

FeUcUff  aAaiaa  the  grommd  wkoro  induotnf  htdUk  •  foriume, 

Arehmedoo,  the  great  engineer,  (who,  fai  defending  Syraemm  againat  JfnresT- 

Ina,  4Mwed  wooderAil  eiperimente  of  hia  extraordinary  skill,)  waa  bold  to  say, 

thai  As  wofild  romo^  the  world  omtof  ki$  place,  if  At  hod  efeevAera  <e  mt  Afe 

Mt.    Aadtrnly  I  believe ao fer, that otherwiaa he conld  notdoit:  I  amanre. 
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•0  inioh  it  erident  In  fhe  aroIiHeotire  of  fottaam ;  in  the  nifaag  of  wUdi  the 
boi  art  or  eodoavor  ■  able  to  do  nothing,  if  it  hero  not  where  to  lay  the  fint 
•tone ;  for  it  ia  poaible  with  the  li)ce  akiU  to  raiae  a  frame  when  we  have  matter, 
but  not  to  ereato  aomething  ont  of  nothing :  the  fint  bebg  the  ordinary  cflbot 
of  Indnatry,  thia  only  of  divine  power.  Indeed,  many  from  Tery  mean  bagin- 
ningi  have  aapired  to  Tery  eminent  place,  and  we  naoally  aaoribe  it  to  their  own 
worth,  which  no  donbt  in  aome  ia  great ;  yet  aa  in  religion  we  are  boond  to 
belieTe,  ao  in  truth  the  beat  of  them  will  confett,  that  the  firat  adrantage  waa 
reached  out  merely  by  a  divine  hand,  which  alao,  no  donbt,  did  alwaya  aniat  their 
after  endeayors.  Some  have  the  felicity  to  be  bom  heira  to  good  eatatea,  othera 
to  be  made  so  beyond  their  hopea.  Marriage  (beaidea  the  good  which  oftentimea 
it  conferi  directly)  collaterally  lometimea  helpa  to  offioea,  aometimes  to  beneficea, 
aometimea  to  dignitiea.  Many  riae  by  relation  and  dependence,  it  being  a  happy 
atep  to  aome,  to  have  fidlen  on  a  fortunate  maater,  to  lome  on  a  foolbh,  to  aoma 
(few)  on  a  good.  There  are  divera  other  meana,  of  which,  aa  of  theae,  I  am  not 
10  fit  to  apeak,  but  truly  conaidered,  they  are  all  out  of  our  own  power,  which  he 
that  preaometh  moat  can  not  promiae  himadf ;  and  he  that  expecta  leaat,  aoma- 
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BT  W.  H.  WSLL8, 

Prctid«nt  of  the  AsMciation. 


Wb  have  abundant  canse  for  devout  gratitude,  that  notwith- 
standing oar  country  has  suffered  another  year  of  desolating  war, 
we  are  again  permitted  to  assemble  in  quietude  and  peace,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  great  interests  that  underlie  the  whok 
fibric  of  our  existence  as  a  free  nation. 

Many  of  those  who  shared  with  us  in  these  counsels  one  year 
ago,  have  gone  forth  in  obedience  to  their  country's  call,  and  are 
now  in  the  field  imperiling  their  lives  in  defense  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union;  and  others  have  already  sealed  their  devotion  to  these 
high  interests  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives.  All  honor  to  our  brave 
brethren  in  the  field.  Most  nobly  and  worthily  do  they  testify  to 
the  patriotism  and  loyalty  of  our  profession,  and  most  generously 
have  they  gone  forth  as  our  representatives,  to  fight  and  bleed  in  our 
behalf.  All  honor  to  those  of  onr  brethren  who  have  already  fallen 
b  our  stead.  Their  heroic  deeds  and  their  noble  self-sacrifice 
challenge  our  admiration  and  demand  of  as  a  tribute  of  nndying 
gratitade.  May  their  loss  teach  us  new  lessons  of  patriotic  devotion 
to  our  country,  and  may  we  learn  firom  this  costly  sacrifice  to  place  a 
still  higher  value  upon  our  existence  as  a  free  and  undivided  peoplew 

The  objects  ^r  which  the  National  Teachers'  Association  was  es- 
tablished have  been  very  fally  set  forth  in  the  able  address  of  Mr. 
Russell,  at  the  first  meeting,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  addresses 
of  several  of  my  predecessors  in  office. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instraction  had  its  birth  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  its  home  is  there.  It  has  often  b^en  tempted  to  emigrate 
fitfther  west ;  and  about  the  time  when  it  became  **  one  and  twenty," 
it  did  actually  break  away  firom  the  old  messuage,  and  venture  as 
hr  away  as  Troy,  taking  good  care,  however,  to  keep  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Hudson,  as  near  as  pos^ble  to  the  limits  of  the  old 

homestead.    Here  the  coy  adventurer  received  every  kind  attention. 
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The  accomplished  mayor  of  the  city  extended  to  him  the  hearty 
greetings  of  the  Trojans,  and  he  was  most  affectionately  welcomed 
to  that  far-famed  Ladies'  Seminary  which  has  so  long  been  associa- 
ted with  the  honored  name  of  Emma  Willard.  My  good  friend 
Philbrick  and  others  before  me  well  remember  that  delightf\il  din- 
ner at  her  elegant  mansion,  those  pleasant  drives  in  her  carriage, 
and  those  delectable  soirees,  in  which  the  talented  and  accomplished 
Mrs.  Willard  shone  with  all  the  splendor  of  Elizabeth  Hamilton  or 
Lady  Montague.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  attractions  of  wit 
and  beauty,  and  the  most  abundant  enjoyment  of  the  very  nectar  of 
life  among  the  hospitable  Trojans,  the  adventurer  returned  to  his 
native  air,  and  no  courtly  invitations,  no  fascinating  charms  have 
ever  again  been  able  to  divert  him  away  from  the  hills  of  his  New 
England  home.  There  he  stands,  in  all  the  strength  and  beauty 
of  manhood,  a  monument  of  educational  progress  and  of  educa- 
tional power. 

The  National  Teachers'  Association  occupies  a  position  entirely 
different  from  that  of  any  other  existing  organization.  It  is  the 
ofl&pring  of  the  various  local  organizations  of  the  country,  and  acta 
in  harmony  and  cooperation  with  all  of  them. 

On  this  our  seventh  anniversary  we  have  come  to  the  fartherest 
limit  of  extra  New  England  soil,  to  hold  our  sixth  annual  session. 
Though  we  have  planted  our  standard  in  the  Empire  State,  we  do 
not  intend  to  put  on  any  imperial  airs.  Most  heartily  and  deferen- 
tially do  we  bow  to  the  grand  patriarch  of  all  American  Educa- 
tional Associations,  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction.  Many 
of  us  have  taken  special  care,  while  providing  ourselves  with  tickets 
to  the  National  meeting,  to  have  also  a  coupon  attached  which  will 
enable  us  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  at  Port- 
land, where  we  hope  to  enjoy  the  inspiring  and  healthful  influences 
of  that  time  honored  educational  fountain. 

Various  modifications  in  the  organization  and  exercises  of  the 
National  Teachers'  Association  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  sug- 
gested, some  of  which  deserve  our  special  consideration. 

1.  A  very  general  desire  has  been  expressed  by  the  members  of 
the  Association,  that  the  character  of  the  exercises  should  be  some- 
what modified,  and  that  more  of  our  time  should  be  devoted  to 
practical  educational  papers  and  discussions,  without  any  attempt 
to  provide  a  special  intellectual  entertainment  by  a  programme  of 
set  lectures.  The  exercises  of  the  present  meeting  are  arranged 
in  conformity  with  this  reconmiendation. 

2.  Another  proposed  change,  which  lias  met  with  considerable 
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Civor,  relates  to  the  frequency  of  our  sessions.  By  the  original 
constitution,  the  meetings  were  to  he  held  biennially^  but  the  word 
tnennially  was  changed  to  annually  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation after  its  organization.  It  is  now  proposed  to  return  to  the 
original  purpose,  ai^d  so  amend  the  constitution  that  the  meetings 
may  her.e?ifter  be  held  only  once  in  two  years.  It  is  essential  to  the 
full  and  complete  success  of  the  Association  that  every  portion  of 
the  educational  field  should  be  represented  at  its  meetings.  Every 
State  now  has  its  own  local  Association.  In  New  England,  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  holds  an  annual  session  of  three 
days.  There  are  also  numerous  Teachers^  Institutes  and  other  edu- 
cational gatherings,  which  draw  largely  upon  the  time  and  pecuni- 
ary resources  of  teachers.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  even  the  most  earnest  and  devoted  educators 
will  present  themselves  every  year  at  a  Rational  meeting,  which 
requires  thousands  of  miles  of  travel,  and  makes  large  demands 
upon  their  time  and  means.  If  the  meetings  were  held  biennially, 
they  would  secure  a  more  certain  attendance  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  believed  they  would  also  produce  richer  and  more 
abundant  fruit. 

3.  A  third  modification  has  been  suggested,  which  in  the  estima- 
,  tion  of  some  of  our  members  would  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Association.  It  is  this :  that  a  portion  of  each  session  should  be 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  questions  of  common  interest  to  all 
classes  of  educators ;  and  that  during  a  portion  of  each  session  the 
Association  should  be  divided  into  several  sections,  each  section  en- 
gaging in  the  discussion  of  questions  in  which  only  a  particular 
class  of  educators  are  directly  interested.  Thus  editors  of  educa- 
tional journals  might  constitute  one  section,  devoting  their  time  to 
questions  relating  to  editorial  labors ;  college  officers  another  sec- 
tion; school  superintendents  another;  High  School  teachers  av.< 
other ;  Grammar  School  teachers  another ;  primary  teachers  anoth- 
er ;  etc.  This  modification  would  not  require  any  change  in  the 
constitution.  An  experiment  might  first  be  tried  by  devoting  a 
single  half  day  to  sectional  exercises.  If  the  experiment  proved 
successful,  these  exercises  might  be  increased  at  pleasure ;  if  unsuc- 
cessful, they  might  be  abandoned. 

I  turn  now  to  the  most  important  object  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation— educational  advancement.  We  live  in  an  age  of  educational 
progress.  Greater  improvements  have  been  made  in  educational 
methods,  since  the  establishment  of  the  American  Journal  of  Edu- 
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cation  in  1826,  by  William  Russell,  than  during  any  ten  prerious 
centuries  combined.  In  methods  of  primary  instruction,  greater 
improvements  have  been  introduced  in  this  country  during  the  last 
ten  years,  than  during  any  previous  century.  But  the  field  of  im- 
provement is  by  no  means  exhausted.  Errors  in  discipline,  in  in- 
struction, in  organization,,  still  abound ;  and  while  it  is  the  appro- 
priate work  of  all  educational  Associations  to  strive  for  the  removal 
of  these  errors  and  the  introduction  of  better  systems  and  methods, 
it  is  emphatically  our  mission  to  labor  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great  end.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  bring  together  the  ripe 
fruits  of  all  the  different  local  Associations,  and  combine  them  in 
one  rich  feast  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  who  may  attend  these  meet- 
ings. We  have  a  more  important  work  than  this  to  accomplish. 
We  must  devise,  originate,  invent.  We  must  make  constant  incur- 
sions into  regions  which  are  as  yet  only  partially  explored.  We 
must  exercise  the  utmost  sagacity  in  discriminating  between  true  and 
false  improvements,  and  guard  with  jealous  care  against  all  injuri- 
ous experiments  with  erroneous  and  impracticable  educational 
schemes.  Standing  on  the  high  platform  of  all  the  experiences  and 
improvements  of  the  past,  it  is  our  privilege  and  duty  to  rise  still 
higher,  and  unless  we  do  this,  our  Association  fails  to  accomplish 
its  highest  mission. 

Passing  from  these  general  remarks  upon  the  organization  and 
office  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  I  desire  now  to  invite 
your  attention  to  a  few  hints  in  relation  to  a  single  branch  of  school 
instruction.  The  more  I  observe  the  prevailing  systems  of  instruc- 
tion in  English  grammar,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  we  need 
important  changes  in  our  methods  of  teaching  **  the  art  of  speaking 
and  writing  the  English  language  correctly.^ 

It  is  all-important  that  pupils  should  become  thorougly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  structure  and  usages  of  the  language,  and  learn  to  dis- 
criminate accurately  between  correct  and  incorrect  forms  of  expres- 
sion, and  this  part  of  grammar  is  generally  well  taught  already ;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  the  highest  object  to  be  sought.  Every  teacher 
knows  full  well  that  a  pupil  may  be  a  very  good  parser^  and  yet  not 
be  able  to  write  a  half  dozen  sentences  correctly ;  that  he  may  be 
able  to  analyze  difficult  examples  in  prose  and  verse,  and  yet  be 
very  deficient  in  the  art  of  conversation;  that  he  may  have  the 
whole  grammar  book  by  heart,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  make  a  res- 
pectable speech.  We  need  to  spend  more  time  in  cultivating  a 
command  of  language  ;  the  power  of  expression  ;  the  ability  to  $peak 
and  vjrite  with  correctness  and  ease, 
20 
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.  If  we  analyze  the  sources  from  which  we  derive  oar  ability  to  use 
langnage  correctly,  we  shall  find  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  this 
•kill  is  acquired  by  the  ordinary  stady  of  grammar  from  a  text- 
book. It  is  chiefly  gamed  by  joining  with  otiiers  in  conversation ; 
by  listening  to  the  langnage  of  others  wherever  it  is  heard,  and  then 
imitating  what  we  hear,  or  endeavoring  to  improve  upon  it ;  by 
reading  good  authors  and  learning  from  them  the  best  forms  and 
modes  of  expression,  and  then  making  these  forms  and  modes  our 
own  by  embodying  them  in  written  language — by  reading  and 
hearing,  and  especially  by  actual  conversation  and  writing. 

I  am  aware  that  most  teachers  give  some  degree  of  attention  to 
tiie  kuguage  employed  by  their  pupils  in  the  ordinary  exercises  of 
the  school ;  and  the  general  introduction  of  object-teaching  has 
proved  an  important  auxiliary  in  teaching  the  use  of  language.  It 
is  also  true  that  the  practice  of  requiring  pupils  to  write  sentences, 
abstracts,  reviews,  etc,  has  increased  ten-fold  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years ;  and  most  of  the  grammars  now  in  use  require  fre- 
quent written  and  oral  exercises,  illustrating  and  embodying  the 
principles  taught.  The  value  of  these  improvements  can  not  be 
over  estimated.  They  are  all  steps  in  the  right  direction ;  but  it  is 
still  true  that  '*  the  art  of  speaking ''  receives  comparatively  little 
direct  attention  in  school  exercises,  and  ^^the  art  of  writing"  fsa 
less  than  its  importance  demands. 

Grammar  is  too  generally  regarded  as  an  end,  whereas  it  is  only 
a  means.  The  great  object  to  be  attained,  is  not  the  mastery  of  a 
text-book  in  grammar,  but  the  acquisition  of  language.  The  time 
will  never  come  when  analysis  and  parsing  will  be  dispensed  with ; 
but  the  time  will  surely  come  when  instruction  in  "  the  art  of  speak- 
ing*' will  consist  mainly  of  lessons  which  embrace  actual  speaking  ; 
of  exercises  designed  to  cultivate  the  art  of  conversation,  of  narra- 
tion, and  other  forms  of  speech,  by  constant  and  careful  practice  in 
the  use  of  these  forms ;  when  lessons  in  '*  the  art  of  writing  "  will 
consist  mainly  of  exercises  in  the  practice  of  writbg,  under  the 
special  guidance  and  direction  of  the  teacher ;  and  when  analyaift 
and  parsing  will  find  their  appropriate  place  as  collateral  aids  in 
connection  with  the  daily  living  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  English 
tongue.  There  is  now  an  almost  universal  demand  for  increased 
practicalneMi  in  education,  and  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  that  the 
improvements  to  which  I  have  alluded,  will  be  continued  and  in- 
creased, till  one-half  of  the  time  which  is  now  consumed  in  the 
•tody  of  English  grammar,  will  furnish  twice  the  fruit  which  we 

now  realize. 
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ChaDges  of  this  nature  sboold  be  introdnced  gndxuSlj  and  with 
great  caution.  But  if  teachers  and  pnpils  will  eTerywhere  keep 
constantly  before  them  the  deured  end ;  if  teachers  will  striya 
earnestly  and  &ithfiilly  to  adi^t  their  instmctions  to  this  end ;  and 
if  they  will  employ  frequent  test  examinations,  not  merely  nor  pri- 
marily to  ascertain  the  pupils*  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  rules  of 
gnunmar,  but  chiefly  to  learn  what  progress  they  are  making  in  the 
art  of  using  language  with  freedom  and  accuracy ;  then  will  these 
improTements  be  introduced  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  property 
assimilated. 

The  details  of  the  exercises  to  be  employed  must  in  a  great  de- 
gree be  left  to  the  ingenuity  and  good  sense  of  teachers ;  and  yet 
there  are  many  teachers  who  would  not  know  how  to  set  themsehres 
at  work  in  introducing  these  changes  without  tangible  rules  and  di- 
rections, and  the  presentation  of  model  exercises ;  and  instruction 
that  is  left  to  accident  or  chance  is  too  often  neglected  altogether. 
Instruction  in  the  use  of  language,  to  be  effective  must  be  system- 
atic. The  principles  involved  should  be  carefully  digested,  and  the 
methods  deduced  from  them  should  be  fully  presented  and  illustra- 
ted in  all  our  school  grammars.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  say  that 
i  believe  the  unpretending  little  volume  entitled  "  Grammar  of  Com- 
^KmVton,"  which  is  realty  what  its  name  implies,  is  better  adapted 
o  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  language  than  any  of  the  more  alab- 
Tate  grammars  now  in  use ;  but  I  suppose  it  would  be  in  bad  taste, 
<Jid  so  I  will  recall  the  observation. 

I  do  not  propose  here  to  attempt  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  this 
subject,  and  will  close  with  a  few  practical  hints  embodying  what 
appear  to  me  to  be  some  of  the  best  methods  now  in  use,  with  ad- 
ditional suggestions  in  the  same  direction. 

1.  Let  it  be  an  unvarying  rule  that  whenever  pupils  learn  a  prin- 
ciple in  grammar,  they  must  futen  it  in  the  mind  by  embodying  it 
in  a  written  word,  or  sentence,  or  paragraph ;  or  by  an  extempora- 
neous oral  example ;  or  by  both.  Let  them  also  select  from  their 
reading-books,  or  from  some  other  source,  copious  examples  illus- 
trating the  same  principle,  and  bring  them  to  the  recitation.  This 
direction  is  virtually  given  in  many  of  the  grammars,  but  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  its  execution  is  exceedingly  formal  and  defective. 
What  we  now  need  is  that  teachers  and  pupils  shall  be  brought  to 
feel  that  more  than  half  the  value  of  a  recitation  in  the  principles 
of  grammar  consists  in  the  original  illustrations.  If  teachers  could 
once  be  brought  to  r^ard  themselves  as  derelict  in  duty  when  they 

ful  to  draw  from  their  pupils  such  illustrations  as  will  show  thai 
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ikpj  hmwe  not  only  kamed  the  roles  bat  folly  comprehend  tbem, 
one  of  the  great  mistakee  in  teaching  grammar  woold  soon  disap- 
pear from  the  schools. 

2.  Let  the  written  reviews  and  abstracts  of  the  popils  be  regard- 
ed as  a  part  of  the  r^polar  ezerdses  in  grammar.  Let  them  be 
brooght  to  the  recitation,  and  there  sobjected  to  a  carefiil  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  speech.  If  the  papers  are  nameroos,  a  portion 
only  may  be  selected  for  this  porpose.  Those  foond  particolarly 
defective,  shoold  afterwards  be  re-writteo.  Written  exercises  not 
only  lose  moch  of  their  yaloe  when  this  role  is  neglected,  bat  they 
often  became  the  very  means  of  originating  and  confirming  errone- 
cos  habits  and  practices. 

In  marking  the  valne  of  all  wriUen  exercises,  whether  reviews,  or 
abstracts,  or  other  papers,  the  language  employed  should  be  taken 
into  account  as  one  of  the  main  points  requiring  the  care  and  atten- 
tion of  the  pupiL 

3.  Another  direction  ot  special  importance  is  one  which  relates 
to  the  Uinguage  of  pupils  at  recitation  and  in  all  their  intercourse 
with  the  teacher  and  with  each  other  on  the  school  premises.  Let 
it  be  distinctly  and  fully  understopd  that  one  of  the  chief  objects, 
not  of  the  grammar  lesson  alone,  but  of  school  life,  is  the  formation 
oi  a  correct  and  appropriate,  style  of  speaking  and  writing.  Let 
•very  pupil  understand  and  feel  that  he  is  expected  to  use  the  best 
laagnage  he  can  command,  on  all  occasions.  Let  no  inel^;ant^  or 
ioaccorate,  or  incomplete  expression  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed. 
Evea  the  hours  of  recess  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  the  ac- 
eomplishment  of  this  object.  Critics  may  be  appointed  who  shall 
o(^ect  some  of  the  best  examples  in  every  variety  of  style  that  are 
heard  during  the  day,  on  the  play-ground,  or  elsewhere,  as  well  as 
examples  that  are  inaccurate  and  objectionable.  These  examples, 
with  such  as  may  haye  been  specially  noticed  by  the  teacher,  will 
not  only  form  the  basis  of  an  exceedingly  profitable  lesson  but  a 
kind  and  judicious  use  of  them  by  the  teacher  may  be  made  to 
exert  an  important  influence  in  correcting  bad  habits  and  cultiva- 
ting good  ones. 

To  give  efficiency  and  value  to  these  critical  reviews  of  the  lan- 
guage of  school  life  they  should  by  all  means  be  taken  into  account 
m  summing  up  the  daily  written  record  of  the  scholarship  of  the 
pupOs.  There  is  no  branch  of  school  instruction  in  which  the  in- 
fluence of  a  permanent  written  record  can  be  made  to  accomplish 
better  results  than  in  connection  with  these  general  and  misoellaae- 
•os  lessons  in  the  use  of  language. 
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4.  The  most  difficult  and  perhaps  the  most  important  step  of  im 
proyement  required,  in  teaching  the  nse  of  language,  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  art  of  conversation. 

When  we  consider  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  our  conversa- 
tional powers  for  happiness  and  success  in  life ;  when  we  consider  to 
what  extent  the  differences  which  we  observe  in  the  social  state  of 
different  men  and  women,  depend  upon  their  relative  degree  of  apt- 
ness and  skill  in  conversation ;  and  when  we  consider  that  our  abil- 
ity to  converse  is  as  much  a  matter  of  imitation  and  cultivation  as 
any  other  branch  of  education,  let  us  not  despair  of  success  in 
teaching  an  art  so  important  as  this,  in  the  school-room.  If  the 
first  experiment  fails,  let  us  try  a  second,  and  if  need  be,  a  third, 
and  a  seventh.  Already  has  this  great  art  of  life  been  divorced 
Arom  our  course  of  school  instruction  quite  too  long.  The  past  is 
full  of  successes  in  the  great  work  of  improvement.  If  we  would 
make  the  present  equally  fruitful,  there  is  no  field  that  is  more  invi- 
tingly open  before  us  than  this.  Let  us  not  shrink  from  the  res- 
ponsibility. The  object  can  be  attained,  and  the  teachers  of  to-day 
are  equal  to  the  work. 

Fortunately,  we  have  already  furnished  to  our  hands,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  instrumentalities  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  ob- 
ject The  system  of  object-teaching  which  is  now  generally  intro- 
duced in  the  best  primary  schools  of  the  country,  is  of  itself  a  grand 
system  of  conversational  exercises.  The  influence  of  these  exercises, 
in  forming  good  or  bad  habits  of  conversation,  depends  entirely 
upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted.  If  the  conversation 
is  allowed  to  drift,  without  any  special  guidance  or  direction,  then 
will  the  formation  of  bad  habits  be  as  common  a  result  as  the  form- 
ation of  good  ones.  But  if  the  cultivation  of  a  correct  and  el^nt 
style  of  conversation  is  made  a  cardinal  object  in  every  lesson,  then 
will  this  secondary  fruit  of  objectrteaching  be  as  rich  and  abundant 
as  the  primary,  and  habits  of  untold  yslae  and  importance  will  be 
nurtured  and  strengthened  from  the  very  b^inning  of  school  edu- 
cation. Here  then  is  the  first  great  point  for  us  to  secure.  Let  it 
be  distinctly  understood  by  both  teachers  and  pupils  that  every  les- 
son on  objects  is  also  a  lesson  in  conversation ;  let  incorrect  and  in- 
elegant forms  of  speech  be  corrected  as  they  occur ;  let  correct  and 
appropriate  expressions  receive  special  commendation ;  and  in  mark- 
ing the  value  of  each  pupil's  exercise,  let  the  form  and  mode  of  ex- 
pression be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  elements  to  be 
taken  into  account.     If  I  had  the  ability,  I  would  give  increased 

emphasis  to  this  direction,  because  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  at- 
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tention  to  the  art  of  oonTeraaUoii  10  now  in  a  great  degree  overlook- 
ed by  teaobers  in  giving  lessons  on  objects. 

Bat  we  must  not  stop  here.  The  art  of  conversation  is  of  greater 
importance  than  manj  of  the  other  branches  taught  in  school,  and 
like  the  other  branches,  it  should  have  set  exercises,  recurring  at 
r^rular  intcrvab.  I  would  have  the  experiment  tried  of  assigning  a 
fecial  conversational  lesson  once  a  week.  Let  a  subject  be  given 
to  the  class,  and  let  both  teacher  and  pupils  inform  themselves,  if 
need  be,  in  regard  to  it,  so  that  they  may  come  to  the  exercise  with 
minds  aglow  with  interest  in  the  subject  before  them.  Then  let  the 
teacher  or  one  of  the  pupils  introduce  the  subject  in  an  easy,  natu- 
ral manner,  and  others  follow  with  the  utmost  freedom,  as  inclina- 
tion moves,  but  with  an  earnest  desire  and  effort  on  the  part  of  each 
to  render  the  conversation  as  entertaining  and  acceptable  as  possi- 
ble. At  the  close  of  the  conversation,  the  teacher  may  review  the 
exercise,  and  in  a  kind  and  proper  manner  point  out  the  prominent 
defects  and  suggest  improvements.  Special  critics  may  also  be  ap- 
pointed from  the  class,  who  shall  present  their  views  of  the  conver- 
sation in  the  same  kind  and  courteous  spirit ;  or  the  merits  and  de- 
fects of  the  exercise  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  free  conversation 
by  the  whole  class,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  teacher. 

If  the  class,  or  any  portion  of  it,  can  visit  a  menagerie,  a  mn- 
seum,  a  steam-engine,  a  ship,  a  fair,  a  military  parade,  a  brickyard, 
a  saw-mill,  or  any  other  object  of  interest  let  this  be  taken  as  a 
theme  for  a  conversational  exercise. 

Conversation  often  takes  the  form  of  discussion.  Occasionally 
let  a  subject  be  given  to  the  class  for  discussion ;  one  portion  of  the 
pupils  taking  one  side,  and  another  portion  the  other  side.  Let  the 
discussion  be  introduced  and  continued  with  the  same  freedom  as 
other  conversational  exercises,  only  with  somewhat  greater  latitude 
of  earnestness  and  pungency. 

These  lessons  admit  of  a  great  variety  of  changes,  which  the 
teacher  will  readily  discover  and  introduce.  A  conversation  may 
be  assigned  in  which  a  portion  of  the  class  shall  represent  English- 
men just  arrived  in  this  country ;  or  a  portion  of  the  pupils  may  be 
supposed  to  have  just  returned  from  foreign  travel,  or  from  Califor- 
nia or  Colorado.  A  table  conversation  may  be  introduced ;  or  the 
class  may  regard  themselves  as  strangers  to  each  other,  meeting  on 
a  steamer. 

An  interesting  passage  of  history,  a  biographical  sketch,  or  other 
selection  may  be  read  before  the  class,  and  then  made  the  subject 
of  conversation      Reading  and  conversation  should  go  hand  in 
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hand.  If  the  iDfloence  of  this  m^ihod  csn  be  sent  home  to  the 
fiEunilies  to  which  the  pupils  belong,  an  additional  advantage  will  be 
gnned.  The  valae  of  family  reading  is  increased  a  hundred  per 
cent,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  free  conTeisadon  and  critical  re- 
marks. 

There  are  certain  rules  respecting  the  occasions  when  particular 
subjects  ^onld  be  introduced  or  avoided ;  respecting  forwardness 
and  reserve ;  proprieties  to  be  observed  in  the  presence  of  dififerent 
classes  of  persons ;  changes  of  style  required  in  different  circum- 
stances, etc.,  which  should  be  taught  at  school*  These  rules  are 
best  learned  in  connection  wiUi  the  conversational  exercises  to  which 
they  relate.  They  should  be  so  applied  as  to  guide  and  elevate  the 
tone  of  conversation  without  fettering  it. 

But  I  have  already  extended  these  vemarke  to  greater  length  than 
I  intended.  I  believe  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  I  have  not 
over  estimated  the  defects  which  now  exist  in  our  methods  of  teach- 
ing English  grammar ;  and  I  believe  I  shall  be  sustained  in  the  po- 
sition that  it  is  the  duty  of  teachers- to  labor  earnestly  and  perse- 
veringly  for  the  removal  of  these  defects.  I  have  endeavored  to 
point  out  a  few  of  the  methods  by  which  titisi  object  can  be  accom- 
plished. K  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  object  can  be 
fiiUy  realized,  the  work  will  be  half  performed.  Teachers  will  chen 
devise  and  multiply  methods  of  their  own ;  grammars  will  be  writ- 
ten with  this  object  distinctly  in  view;  every  recitation,  every 
written  exercise,  and  every  utteranee  in  sdiool  will  be  made  to  bear 
im  this  direction ;  and  English  gramnar  will  truly  become  **  the  art 
of  ^>eaking  and  writing  tiie  English  language  correctly." 
26 
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W«  propose  In  discussing  this  subject  to  consider  t<  hat  a  toily 
liberal  education  is,  to  refer  to  some  defects  which  seem  to  ezist^ 
and  to  point  out  their  cause  and  remedy. 

The  term,  Liberal  Bducatkm^  as  commonly  used  has  an  acquired 
rather  than  a  generic  signification.  It  is  understood  to  signify  the 
study  of  a  number  of  branches  which  a  pupil  is  required  to  pursue 
in  order  to  receive  tile  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  at  an  institution 
authorized  by  charter  to  grant  this  degree.  As  thus  used  it  has 
not  reference  to  the  quality  of  discipline,  or  to  the  kind  of  instruc- 
tion given,  but  to  the  quantity.  Irrespective  of  the  fecilities  of  im- 
parting instruction,  or  the  methods  of  culture  pursued,  the  term  is 
a^e  applicable. 

The  word  Hberal,  as  applied  t6  the  number  and  extent  of  a  col- 
legiate course  of  studies,  is  used  with  its  ordinary  signification,  as 
this  course  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  eminently  liberal  and  ex- 
haustive. But  there  is  something  other  to  be  considered  in  securing 
A  fiberal  education,  than  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued.  Its 
ampfitnde  does  not  of  necessity  determine  its  wisdom,  or  the  extent 
to  which  the  culture  imparted  by  it,  is  truly  liberal.  A  man  in  the 
fbn  maturity  of  his  intellectual  powers,  who  has  made  all  knowledge 
his  province,  in  looldng  back  over  the  whole  field,  may  easily  mark 
out  a  course  of  studies,  which  if  mastered  would  make  a  complete 
scholar.  And  here  the  mistake  has  been  made.  We  have  looked 
at  education  objectively.  We  have  determined  what  would  be  de- 
sirable to  have  done  in  order  to  make  a  liberal  scholar,  and  have 
disregarded  the  quality  and  strength  of  the  pupiFs  mind  and  its 
susceptibility  of  being  nourished  by  such  studies.  We  have  mark- 
ed out  a  course  which  must  be  completed  in  four  years,  but  have 
neglected  to  consider  whether  the  pupil's  powers  are  fitted  to 
digest  and  assimilate  it  in  that  time,  or  whether  he  has  arrived  at 
that  intellectual  tnaturity  necessary  for  the  mastery  of  such  studies. 
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It  woald  not  be  diffidhlt  to  draw  np  a  bill  of  fare  for  one's  dinner, 
that  could  in  one  sense  be  pronounced  liberal,  embracing  every 
article  of  diet  known  to  the  cuisinier ;  but  it  would  not  fellow  because 
every  thing  on  the  bill  was  partaken  o^  that  his  physical  system 
would  be  nourished  and  strengthened  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
Education  properly  has  reference  to  the  vigor  and  culture  of  the 
mental  faculties  secured  by  a  course  of  study  and  not  to  gormand- 
izing knowledge.  "  The  paramount  end,^  says  Hamilton,  "  of  lib- 
eral study  is  the  development  of  the  student's  mind." 

The  term  liberal,  therefore,  as  applied  to  education,  is  entitled  to 
a  broader  interpretation,  and  one  which  its  common  meaning  war- 
rants us  in  using.  It  ought  to  signify  the  quality  and  completeness 
of  the  culture  derived,  and  not  the  quantity  of  studies  pursued. 
That  should  be  regarded  as  liberal  which  is  based  on  scientific 
principles.  The  education  given  in  the  primary  school  ought  to  be 
just  as  liberal  as  that  given  in  the  college,, that  is,  it  ought  to  be 
dictated  by  enlightened  views,  adapted  to  the  nature  and  capacity 
to  be  educated,  and  administered  by  well  directed  practice.  That 
can  never  be  regarded  as  truly  liberal,  however  much  in  quantity, 
which  is  unphilosophic  and  empirical  in  quality. 

What  then  is  a  truly  liberal  education  ?  It  is  one  which  secures 
to  the  pupil  a  full  development  of  his  nature,  in  harmony  with  those 
principles  of  growth  which  the  Creator  has  established.  That  we 
may  know  whether  our  culture  is  correct  we  must  study  and  know 
what  powers  the  pupil  has  in  readiness  to  be  developed  at  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  his  progress,  and  what  means  will  best  feed  and 
assist  nature  to  perfect  her  work. 

At  first,  like  the  tender  plant,  is  the  growing  body,  requiring 
pure  air,  sunlight,  wholesome  food,  and  activity,  and,  of  the  spirit, 
external  and  internal  perception,  warm  feelings  unchilled  by  decep- 
tion or  disappointment,  a  lively  curiosity,  and  a  loving  confiding 
heart  Later,  in  addition  to  these,  are  more  strikingly  developed, 
memory,  imagination,  a  still  stronger  curiosity  to  know  the  un- 
known and  illimitable,  and  a  keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  And 
still  later,  the  powers  of  reason,  taste,  the  passions,  a  poetic  inagin- 
ation,  the  religious  sense,  and,  ruling  over  all,  the  will. 

To  make  the  education  of  these  powers  liberal  we  must  select, 
from  our  list  of  studies  adapted  to  the  training  of  the  pupil's  nature, 
such  as  are  best  suited  to  the  difierent  stages  of  its  development. 
The  child  at  first  manifests  a  strong  curiosity  to  see,  to  handle,  and 
to  know  about  every  thing  that  attracts  its  attention.  At  this  pe- 
riod the  senses  are  more  thnn  usually  acute.  It  apprehends  and 
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lemembcn  with  remarkable  precision  every  thing  which  it  once 
comprehends,  and  with  mnch  less  effort  than  at  any  snbeeqaent 
period.  This  activity  of  the  senses  shoold  then  be  fostered.  The 
teaching  should  to  a  great  extent  be  oraL  The  school-room  should 
be  furnished  vrith  abundant  material  for  illustrating  the  descriptive 
portion  of  the  rudiments  of  every  department  of  learning.  The 
child  never  tires  of  stories  about  animals  and  their  habits,— of  the 
wonders  of  the  sea  and  the  adventures  of  men  upon  its  bosom, — ^the 
peculiarities  of  the  different  races  of  men,  their  modes  of  life,  and 
the  lands  they  dwell  in, — a  desire  for  picture-making,  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  children  a  fondness  for  music.  These  tastes  and  inclina- 
tions point  unmistakably  to  the  powers  which  nature  has  in  readi- 
ness for  culture.  The  curiosity  to  see  and  to  handle  should  be  cul- 
tivated and  the  gratification  experienced  in  having  this  curiosity 
satisfied  should  be  made  to  contribute  to  its  growth.  All  the 
elementary  notions  of  form  and  their  combinations, — of  numbers  as 
applicable  to  forms  and  to  objects,— of  colors, — of  the  passions  and 
desires,  as  love,  and  gratitude,  and  confidence,  should  be  nurtured, 
and  so  exercised  as  to  secure  a  healthy  growth. 

Later,  when  arrived  at  the  period  of  youth,  when  the  memory 
and  the  representative  faculty  are  more  perfectly  developed,  then 
the  instruction  addressed  to  the  senses  may  give  way  to  studies 
wherein  the  material  of  knowledge  which  has  previously  been  acquir- 
ed shall  be  used,  and  exertion  of  mind  will  be  required,  and  wherein 
things  not  readily  understood  shall  be  grappled  with,  and  intellect- 
ual victories  be  won.  The  mind  will  thus  be  enabled  to  rejoice  in 
its  strength.  This  is  the  period  in  which  geography,  history,  biog- 
raphy, travels,  natural  history  with  the  more  extended  investigation 
of  form  and  number  should  be  pursued.  Every  subject  upon  which 
the  imagination  can  dwell  delighted,  is  relished. 

When  the  youth  has  arrived  at  the  years  of  maturity,  and  can 
reflect  and  reason,  is  touched  with  sentiment,  has  an  idea  of  the 
beautiful,  and  recognizes  that  which  is  worthy  of  veneration  and 
worship,  then  he  is  prepared  for  the  discipline  and  the  culture 
which  a  more  severe  course  in  the  abstruse  sciences  affords,  the 
sylogism,  the  generalizations  of  science,  original  demonstration,  the 
laws  of  taste  and  criticism,  the  principles  of  research  and  investiga- 
tion, the  honors  due  to  good  men,  and  the  attributes  of  Deity. 

It  is  indeed  important  that  these  two  subjects — the  powers  to  be 
educated,  and  the  fit^ubjects  to  be  taught — be  carefully  considered. 
But,  even  of  greater  importance  than  these  is  it  that  the  instruction  be 
driven  by  a  liberal  minded  and  well  instructed  teacher.     It  is  n«> 
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^ooQf^  that  the  proper  stndiee  be  aasigned  to  the  proper  period  of 
derelopBieot.  It  is  the  teacher  who  is  to  pat  life  and  vitalit}  into 
the  system,  and  the  education  which  resoits  will  be  liberal  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  liberal  Without  him,  the  lecture  room,  the  text- 
book, the  cabinet,  the  library,  the  apparatus,  are  but  the  manakin, 
the  dry  bones  left  to  rattle  in  the  air.  Why  was  it  that  when  Dr. 
Arnold  journeyed  down  from  Rugby,*  the  scene  of  his  early  labors 
and  his  triumphs,  to  the  collie  at  Oxford  to  which  he  bad  been 
elected  as  a  lecturer  and  a  professor,  he  soon  found  that  that  lecture 
room,  which  under  other  professors  had  been  but  meagerly  attend- 
ed, was  at  once  crowded  to  overflowing?  It  was  because  those 
young  men  found  that  the  going  there  was  like  going  up  to  the 
good  feast  It  was  indeed  a  banquet-hall,  and  Juno  never  sum- 
moned her  guests  to  the  halls  of  Jove,  where  was  spread  a  banquet 
more  magnificent 

One  of  the  prominent  errors  of  our  modem  education,  both  in 
the  primary  school  and  in  the  college,  has  been,  that  we  have  given 
too  much  prominence  to  the  text-book,  and  too  little  to  the  living 
teacher.  If  we  examine  this  matter  historically,  we  find  that  in  the 
early  stages  of  education,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing,  the  voice  of  the  living  teacher  was  almost  ex- 
clusively relied  on.  The  master  did  not  publish  the  notes  of  his 
teaching,  and  it  is  probable  that  but  few  copies  were  made  of  them, 
and  those  rather  as  an  after-thought  and  as  preservative  of  the 
words  of  the  master,  than  as  a  text-book  to  be  put  into  the  handa 
of  the  new  pupil  when  he  entered  the  school  The  disciples  of  Plato 
wandered  with  him  amid  the  groves  of  the  academy. 

" stadioos  walks  and  shades," 

while  he  propounded  his  doctrines.  The  pupil  met  the  teacher  and 
the  text-book  in  one  personage,  and  drank  in  wisdom  from  the  liv- 
ing master.  In  his  very  eye  and  gesture  the  thoughts  were  read 
which  he  uttered.  All  doubts  and  difficulties  were  discussed  and 
solved  as  they  occurred  to  the  learner,  and  the  author's  own  percep- 
tions were  sharpened  and  quickened  by  this  reflex  influence.  **  Al- 
.  most  all  the  education  "  says  Macauley,  "  of  a  Greek  consisted  in 
talking  and  listening." 

In  later  times,  when  the  art  of  printing  came  into  use,  and  the 
manuscripts  of  the  old  teachers  wore  multiplied  and  scattered 
through  the  civilized  nations,  these  works  began  to  be  studied. 
Still  they  did  not  come  into  immediate  usetias  instruments  of  in- 

•  8Unk7*t  Life  of  Arnold,  Vol  U^  pagw  8S4-ft. 
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gtraction.  The  only  cnlttrated  class  durii^  the  dark  ages,  from  the 
fifth  to  the  thirteenth  centories,  were  the  priests.  Conseqnentlj, 
they  had  the  entire  control  of  edncation.  The  kind  of  iiMtmction 
which  thej  gare  was  nataraUj  soch  as  most  intimately  concerned 
their  vocation.  The  schools  were  ecclesiastic  and  monastic  institn* 
tions.  The  course  of  instmcUon  was  snch  as  to  give  an  exchisive 
edncation.  The  living  teacher  was  still  in  the  ascendent  and  the 
books  of  the  old  masters  were  yei  only  subsidiary  to  his  designs. 

But  the  time  was  approaching  when  education  could  no  longer  be 
circumscribed.  The  masses,  who  for  centuries  bad  been  besotted 
in  ignorance,  were  to  be  aroused  from  their  stupor.  The  art  of 
printing  had  put  within  their  reach  the  literature  of  the  polished 
nations  of  antiquity.  Those  matchless  conceptions  which  the  sagos 
of  the  academy  and  the  forum  had  uttered,  found  a  lodgment  in 
minds  from  which  the  spark  of  intelligence  was  not  wholly  extin> 
guished,  though  enshrouded  in  the  mists  and  darkness  of  that  be- 
nighted period;  and  when  the  voice  of  Luther  rang  through 
Europe,  proclaiming  that  religious  intolerence  should  be  no  more, 
the  power  of  an  exclusive  edncation  was  forever  broken. 

In  our  day  a  complete  revolution  has  taken  place  from  the  practice 
which  prevailed  among  the  teachers  of  antiquity,  the  text-book  hav- 
ing become  omnipotent  and  the  teacher  a  cipher  in  the  comparison. 
In  whatever  grade  of  schools,  he  who  has  mastered  a  system,  and 
is  himself  an  independent  artist,  is  the  exception.  The  teacher  has 
thus  become  d^raded  to  a  menial  position,  and  the  text-book  stands 
Dp  before  him  and  hides  him  from  view. 

The  school  has  thus  lost  the  freshness,  the  vitality,  and  inspira 
tion  which  in  early  times  it  had.  The  dull  and  lifeless  book,  to  the 
pupil  unskilled  in  habits  of  study,  appears  repulsive,  and  he  too 
often  comes  to  abominate  the  school  and  all  connected  with  it. 

The  influence  of  this  error  is  easily  traceable  to  the  making  of 
text-books.  The  author,  believing  that  it  is  his  province  to  make  a 
text-book  and  a  teacher  bound  together  in  one  volume,  has  not  con- 
fined his  labors  to  his  legitimate  business,  writing  the  elements  of  a 
science ;  but  he  has  put  in  along  with  them  much  trifling  minutiffi, 
and  his  own  method  of  teaching  it,  taking  it  for  granted  that  teach- 
ing is  merely  an  imitative  art,  and  that  every  one  can  follow  precise- 
ly in  his  footsteps.  As  a  consequence  we  have  books  of  familiar 
science,  and  science  made  easy,  and  science  without  a  teacher,  and 
milk  and  water  dilutions  till  the  veriest  babe  would  be  troubled  to 
find  any  nourishment  therein. 

From  this  elevation  of  the  textrbook,  and  consequent  degredatic^n 
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of  the  teacher,  have  sprang  many  evils^  and  caused  oar  edueatior 
to  be  in  manj  respects  illiberal  and  nnphilosophic  In  one  of  the 
reports  of  the  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Snperintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Boston,  occurs  this  statement :  "  Another  general  defect 
is  the  want  of  profitable  employment  for  the  children,  especially  in 
the  lowest  classes.  Go  into  any  of  these  schools  at  any  time  of 
day,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  not  in  forty-nine  out  of  fifty, 
three-fourths  of  the  pupils  will  be  found  without  profitable  employ- 
ment. Thus  the  time  of  these  children  is  wasted,  for  precious 
months  ainl  years  in  succession.  But  this  great  waste  of  time  is 
not  the  only  evil  arising  from  this  defect  Many  bad  habits  are 
formed.  The  strength  of  the  teacher,  which  should  be  expended 
in  teaching,  is  necessarily  taxed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  incessant 
vigilance  and  care  requi^te  to  keep  these  idlers  out  of  mischief  and 
to  secure  some  reasonable  degree  of  stillness^"* 

What  is  the  explanation  of  the  difficulty  here  complained  of?  Is 
it  not  that  the  teacher  goes  to  the  school  with  the  expectation  that 
the  pupils  will  study  and  find  out  what  they  need  to  know  from  a 
text-book,  and  that  he  himself  is  simply  to  superintend  the  study 
and  hear  them  recite  their  lessons  ?  It  is  the  text-book  that  the 
pupil  is  to  meet  at  the  school-room,  and  commune  with,  and  be 
instracted  by,  and  not  the  teacher.  Is  not  this  the  impression  enter- 
tained by  even  the  teachers  of  our  primary  schools,  and  by  the 
great  mass  of  teachers  in  the  ungraded  schools  throughout  the 
land  ?  It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  results  of  this  evil  in  the  mis- 
erable reading,  and  drawling  tones,  which  we  hear  in  the  primary 
school,  and  in  the  pupil's  ignorance  of  the  many  primary  notions 
which  their  faculties  are  expressly  fitted  to  apprehend. 

Another  evil  which  results  from  this  want  of  personality  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  is  imperfect  classification ;  a  failure  to  discover 
the  nature,  the  peculiarities,  the  inner  life  of  the  pupil ;  a  neglect 
to  come  into  intimate  and  tender  sjrmpatby  with  him,  and  then  to 
ply  him  with  such  labors  as  are  suited  to  his  tastes,  his  talents,  his 
powers  of  endurance,  and  his  susceptibility  of  thinking.  Instead, 
the  almost  universal  habit  is  to  treat  all  with  the  same  diet,  and  to 
dole  it  out  from  the  text-book  by  the  page,  and  if  all  do  not  fatten 
alike  on  this  unvarying  regimen,  the  fc/rtunates  are  pronounced  apt 
to  learn,  and  are  petted,  while  the  unfortunates  are  classed  as  dunces 
and  blockheads,  and,  if  they  ever  know  anything,  it  is  what  they 
learn  outside  of,  or  after  they  leave  school.  The  result  is,  that  the 
pupil's  individuality  is  not  recognized,  and  consequently  is  not  de- 

*  Qaot«d  in  Report  of  the  School  CommittM  of  Bortoo,  1963,  ptgo  13. 
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Teloped;  and  ract^e  teaching  settles  down  like  nigbt  upon  th* 
bcIkwI,  from  the  mere  force  of  habit  and  example. 

Bat  iJHberal  and  nnsound  education  is  not  confined  to  the  prima* 
ly  school.  The  results  of  the  errors  to  which  we  hare  alluded  are 
propagated  and  multiplied  as  we  ascend.  There  is  perhi^s  no 
bmnch  of  study  which  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  wonder,  the  curi- 
osity, and  the  imaginadon  of  the  pupil^  as  that  of  Geography.  It 
has  to  do  with  strange  lands  and  scenes,  from  the  sterile  and 
monotonous  regions  of  the  poles,  to  the  boundless  verdure  and 
magnificence  of  the  tropics^ — ^the  fauna  and  fiora  scattered  up  and 
down  the  earth,  filling  every  region  with  life,  activity,  and  beauty. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  great  deep,  with  the  currents,  which,  like  the 
veins  in  ihe  body  of  a  huge  monster  course  through  every  part, 
with  its  fleets  that  sail  to  distant  climes,  and  its  balmy  breathings 
upon  the  land.  In  the  hands  of  a  living  teacher  fully  imbued  with 
his  subject,  and  with  the  spirit  of  a  master,  such  a  science  as  this  is 
fitted  to  awaken  the  liveliest  interest,  even  the  intense  enthusiasm  of 
the  pnpiL  But  with  the  ordinary  teacher  the  results  attained  are 
the  memorizing  a  few  facts  and  figures,  and  names  and  distances, 
bald  and  bare,  wherein  the  pupils  memory  is  exercised  and  his 
powers  of  application  and  plodding  are  increased,  but  wherein  the 
trne  field  of  his  labors  is  scarcely  entered  and  the  rich  rare  fruits 
are  lefi  nnplucked.  To  remedy  the  evil  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  treat  Physical  Geography  as  a  separate  branch,  for  more  advanc- 
ed and  mature  studies,  and  of  thus  divorcing  Physical  from  PoHtical 
and  Mathematical  Geography.  But  this  is  reversing  the  true  and 
natoral  order,  and  adding  to  the  unsoundness  of  the  ordinary 
ooorse.  A  knowledge  of  the  physical  features  naturally  precedes 
Chat  of  the  political  and  mathematical^  and  should  form  the  basis 
and  finmework  of  every  other  part  of  the  science.         * 

But  even  more  striking  than  in  any  other  common  school  branch 
are  the  defects  in  the  ordinary  teaching  of  grammar.  The  end 
which  seems  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  course  pursued,  is  to  enable  the 
popil  to  parUf  or  what  is  equivalent,  to  analyzty  analysis  bemg 
merely  an  abridged  form  of  parsing.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  course,  mattering  little  how  long  continued,  ^  labors 
are  chiefly  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  result ;  and  it  is 
not  an  occurrence  at  all  nnfrequent  that  the  pupil  ¥4ien  he  hascoBi- 
pleted  his  grammatical  studies,  uses  incorrect  language  in  conversa- 
tion, and  has  little  fiicility  in  graceful  or  even  correct  writings  We 
judge  of  a  tree  by  its  fruits.  And  if  after  years  of  labor  and 
study  he  is  unable  to  speak  or  write  with  propriety,,  the  course  pur- 
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saed  mast  be  regarded  as  unsound.  Indeed,  a  casual  exaininatioii 
of  the  subject  will  convince  one  of  the  justness  of  the  oonclusiony 
and  that  the  results  are  such  as  we  ought  to  expect.  If  the  pupil 
devotes  himself  to  the  study  of  the  principles,  the  rules  and  ex- 
ceptions of  a  grammar,  and  simply  learns,  as  a  result,  to  apply  these 
principles  to  parsing,  it  can  not  be  expected  that  the  power  and 
facility  of  expressing  thought  will  be  materially  increased  thereby. 
If  one  wishes  to  become  a  practical  surgeon,  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  study  of  the  principles  of  anatomy  and  rules  for  manipulating 
with  surgical  instruments ;  but  he  enters  the  dissecting-room  and 
by  long  continued  and  careful  practice  under  the  eye  of  a  compe- 
tent instructor  he  tests  rules  and  principles  by  trial-practice,  until 
he  acquires  skill  in  the  art.  So  in  music.  One  may  study  rules  for 
fingering  and  playing  the  scale  all  his  days,  and  unless  he  practices, 
and  dcvelopes  a  familiarity  with  its  execution  by  repeated  efforts,  his 
studies  will  be  fruitless. 

To  teach  the  use  of  language  successfully  it  must  be  developed 
from  within,  by  a  judicious  training  and  use  of  those  gifts  which 
the  Creator  has  implanted  there,  A  memorizing  of  the  rules  of 
grammar  and  of  parsing,  even  of  idiomatic  phrases  is  not  the 
method  of  developing  language  which  nature  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate.  For,  after  all  our  reasonings  and  plans  of  education,  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  course  must  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  the  faculties  and  the  conditions  of  their  growth. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  study  so  noble,  so  comprehensive,  and  so 
beautiful  as  that  of  language  to  inspire  the  pupil  with  a  love  for  its 
investigation  and  a  taste  for  the  graces  of  speech  by  compelling  him 
to  commit  to  memory  and  to  apply  in  parsing,  the  dry  rules  and 
exceptions  of  the  text- book.  It  can  only  be  effected  by  the  inspi- 
ration of  thf  teacher  who  is  himself  in  love  with  the  theme. 

But  meagernf ss  of  results  in  the  cultivation  of  the  gift  of  lan- 
guage is  not  confined  to  the  study  of  grammar  in  the  common 
school.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  whether  the 
culture  actually  derived  from  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  our 
higher  institutions,  by  the  course  of  instruction  commonly  employ- 
ed is  truly  liberal,  and  what  it  ought  to  be,  or  whether  it  bears  a 
reasonable  proportion  to  the  time  and  labor  spent  upon  them.  We 
have  at  the  present  time  some  hundred  and  thirty  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  graduating  annually  some  two  thousand  students 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  all  studying  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  yet  where  are  our  real  classical  scholars, — that  is  those 
who  pursue  a  generous  course  of  reading  of  classic  authors  aside 
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6om  the  mere  text-books  of  their  college  days  ?  It  would  not  snr- 
{mee  as  if  the  Dumber  in  a  generation  coald  be  counted  upon  one's 
finger-ends. 

But  suppose  we  make  the  standard  of  judgment  less  severe. 
How  many  of  the  boys  who  are  reading  the  classic  authors  in  our 
colleges  have  a  taste  for,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  writings  of 
those  immortal  authors  f  Does  the  eye  sparkle  with  delight  and 
the  heart  thrill  with  joy  in  recognition  of  great  thought  and  noble 
sentiment  ?  It  is  feared  that  there  are  few  whose  hearts  are  thus 
touched  and  warmed.  It  would  perhaps  be  nearer  the  feet  to  believe 
that  the  thrill  of  joy  and  sparkle  of  the  eye  has  been  oftener  occasion- 
ed by  the  escape  from  a  recitation,  or  the  striking  of  the  bell  which 
proclaims  the  lesson  ended.  Is  it  a  practice  at  all  conmion  among 
students  to  consult  the  opinions  and  principles  of  a  Greek  or  a  Latin 
author  in  order  to  be  influenced  by  them,  or  to  discuss  them,  or 
does  he  often  take  the  pains  to  read  a  line  beyond  the  lesson 
prescribed! 

We  may  take  even  a  still  lower  standard  of  criticism.  From 
four  to  six  years  are  spent  in  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  for  the 
purpose  as  is  alledged,  of  the  discipline  and  the  culture  which  is 
thereby  acquired — that  is,  culture  and  discipline  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. And  yet  how  many  of  all  those  who  study  the  classics  are 
ever  materially  influenced  in  their  style  of  thought,  of  conversation, 
of  writing,  by  the  classic  authors  I  We  rarely  recognize  the  severe 
style  of  the  old  authors  in  the  students'  exercises.  Do  they  in 
reading  the  text  of  these  languages  comprehend  the  idea  of  the 
author,  or  recognize  the  peculiar  style  in  which  he  writes !  If  wo 
are  to  judge  by  the  tone  and  modulation  of  their  reading  it  would 
be  inferred  that  the  almost  universal  practice  is  simply  to  call  the 
words  without  regard  to  the  style  or  even  the  thought  of  the 
author.  In  making  the  translation,  too,  it  is  rare  that  they  succeed 
in  framing  the  English  so  as  to  preserve  the  peculiarities,  or  even 
the  essential  qualities  of  the  style  in  the  original.  It  is  true  that 
the  pupil  learns  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  words  in  ordina- 
ry use,  and  to  explain  the  constructions  peculiar  to  the  language. 
If  a  phrase  is  found  idiomatic  the  rule  or  exception  of  syntax  is 
searched  for  which  covers  the  case,  and  the  pupil  thus  succeeds  in 
turning  a  dead  into  a  living  language.  But  even  here  there  is  often 
a  lack  of  taste  and  discrimination  exercised  in  making  the  transla- 
tions. It  is  often  indifferent  English,  and  sometimes  not  even 
grammaticaL 

About  one-half  the  time  spent  in  a  collegiate  course,  and  in. 
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prepantioii  therefor,  is  giren  to  these  studies.  Are  the  fruits  which 
resah  therefrDin  to  the  mass  of  those  who  pnrsoe  them  tnily  fibend 
and  satisfactory  f  Is  it  economical  for  all  those  desiring  a  libera, 
education  to  parene  them  ?  These  are  questions  which  we  should 
not  fear  to  propose  and  to  discuss. 

But  waiving  their  consideration  for  ^e  present,  let  us  examine 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  study  required 
for  what  is  termed  a  liberal  education.  The  American  collie  was 
modeled  upon  the  plan  of  the  English  colleges  which  are  the  tribu- 
taries to  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  the  office  of  the 
latter  being  to  grant  d^rees  to  pupils  presented  from  the  former  as 
ready  for  graduation.  In  the  early  American  coUege  the  course  of 
study  consisted  in  the  main  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics. 
The  time  devoted  to  thb  course,  after  a  preparatory  training,  was 
four  years.  The  pupil  was  constantly,  and,  as  is  believed,  profitably 
employed  upon  these  studies.  But  since  the  establishment  of  the 
first  colleges  in  this  country,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  all 
the  natural  and  experimental  sciences.  The  boundaries  of  knowl- 
edge have  been  greatly  enlarged.  Consequently  new  branches  of 
learning  have  from  time  to  time  been  introduced,  until  at  present 
some  twenty-five  new  studies  have  been  added  to  the  curriculum. 
There  are  embraced  in  a  fiiU  college  course,  as  at  present  pursued, 
Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics — comprising  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigo- 
nometry plain  and  spherical.  Surveying,  Nautical  Astronomy,  Ana- 
lytical Geometry,  Analytical  Mechanics,  Diflerential  Calculus,  and 
Celestial  Mechanics ;  Ancient  and  Modem  History,  Botany,  Physi- 
ology, Zodlogy,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geol- 
ogy, Civil  Engineering,  Analytical  Chemistry,  Rhetoric,  Logic, 
Political  Economy,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  French, 
German,  Italian  or  Spanish,  Ethics,  Evidences  of  Religion,  Psychol 
ogy,  Essay  writing.  Declamations  and  Elocution.  Such  is  the 
schedule  of  the  studies  which  a  boy  is  required  to  pursue  in  order 
to  graduate  at  the  present  time.  It  embraces  the  elements  of 
nearly  all  the  sciences  which  have  been  systematized.  Being  con- 
sidered as  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  inquiry,  it  is 
regarded  as  a  very  liberal  course  of  study.  The  colleges  of  the 
XTnited  States  have  adopted  substantially  the  same  course,  and  with 
what  facilities  they  have,  are  teaching  it. 

This  course  of  study,  when   compared  with  that  which  was 

adopted  by  the  colleges  in  the  early  history  of  the  country,  presents 

a  striking  contrast.     If  four  years  were  then  profitably  employed 

in  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics,  is  the  same  period 
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BOW  more  profitably  employed  upon  a  course  where  there  bav^ 
been  added  some  twenty-five  new  branches  f  Is  the  edacation  de- 
rived from  the  hitter  course  more  liberal  than  that  secured  by  the 
former  t  There  has  been  no  decrease  in  any  studies,  but  a  constant 
increase;  even  more  both  of  classics  and  mathematics  being  re- 
quired now  tiian  formerly.  The  question  seems  to  resolve  itself 
into  this  form — if  eight  ounces  of  bread  are  sufficient  for  a  roan*s 
breakfast,  and  his  hunger  is  therewith  satisfied,  will  his  appetite  or 
his  condition  be  improved  by  compelling  him  to  eat  forty  ounces. 

Could  a  revelation  have  been  made  to  an  educator  living  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  the  change  to  be  made  in  the 
course  of  collegiate  studies  in  the  succeeding  half  century,  what 
would  have  been  the  tenor  of  his  reflections  in  reasoning  upon  its 
probable  effect  f  Would  they  not  have  been  something  like  the 
following :  At  present  the  pupil  has  no  more  studies  than  he  is  able 
successfully  to  master.  He  can  pursue  a  branch  continuously  and 
without  interruption.  Time  is  given  for  reflection  and  careful  in- 
vestigation. The  mind  is  held  delighted  with  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  truths  he  investigates.  What  is  learned  is  received 
with  a  hearty  relish.  Rest  and  relaxation  succeed  to  toil,  and  the 
mind  is  strengthened  and  invigorated  in  conformity  to  the  natural 
laws  of  growth. 

But,  if  twenty-five  new  branches  be  added  to  the  present  course, 
and  the  time  for  pursuing  them  remains  the  same,  the  pupil  will 
find  himself  beset  and  harassed  with  severe  labors  on  every  side. 
With  an  average  of  forty  weeks  of  study  to  the  year,  he  has  in  four 
years  one  hundred  and  sixty  weeks.  At  a  moderate  estimate  one- 
third  of  this  time  must  be  devoted  to  the  classics,  leaving,  we  will 
•ay,  one  hundred  weeks,  which,  divided  among  twenty-five  studies, 
will  give  about  four  weeks,  on  an  average,  to  each.  The  time  that 
can  be  devoted  to  each  study  will  thus  be  reduced  to  an  amount 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  that  required  for  the  thorough  mastery 
of  any  science,  or,  if  the  time  is  protracted  by  pursuing  a  number 
of  branches  codrdinately,  he  will  find  his  labors  so  broken  and  dis- 
tracted by  other  labors  pressing  upon  him,  that  he  will  become  dis- 
couraged and  dispirited.  He  will  go  daily  to  the  recitation-room 
with  a  feeling  of  dread,  or  if  he  is  able  to  master  his  lessons  thor- 
oughly, so  as  to  stand  up  creditably  in  his  class,  he  will  find  that 
the  constant  wear  upon  his  physical  and  nervous  energies  will  be  fatal 
to  that  healthy  growUi  and  development  which  his  education  ought 
primarily  to  secure.  He  will  learn  to  prepare  for  a  recitation  and 
an  examination,  and  when  these  are  past  he  will  be  glad  to  dismiss 
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from  his  thoughts  what  has  been  associated  in  his  mind  only  with 
pain.  He  will  have  neither  the  time,  the  inclination,  nor  the  energy 
to  follow  out  the  results  of  his  studies,  nor  to  porsne  a  fiill  course 
of  reading  upon  the  subjects  to  which  he  has  attended.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  that  can  be  given  to  one  text-book,  he  will  be 
hurried  into  another,  and  thus  to  the  end.  The  true  aim  of  his  la- 
bors will  hardly  be  thought  o^  beyond  that  of  being  able  at  the 
close  to  attach  the  first  two  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  his  name,  and 
of  passing  as  one  who  is  liberally  educated. 

Such  would  naturally  be  the  course .  of  reflection  of  one  looking 
prospectively  upon  the  changes  to  be  effected.  And  what  are  the 
opinions  of  those  who  have  had  experience  in  collegiate  education, 
after  fifty  years  have  elapsed,  and  the  changes  incident  have 
actually  taken  place? 

Edward  Everett,  and  no  better  authority  upon  a  topic  like  this 
can  be  cited,  said  in  his  inaugural  address  as  President  of  Harvard 
University,  "The  objection  lies  rather  in  the  other  direction, 
namely,  that  the  student  is  taken  over  more  ground  in  a  short  time 
than  he  is  able  thoroughly  to  explore ;  and  that,  of  the  branches  of 
study  to  which  his  attention  is  called,  all  can  not  be  equally  im- 
portant for  the  future  uses  of  life  in  its  various  callings.  These 
difficulties  are  usually  serious,  and  among  those  with  which  it  is 
hardest  to  deal.  They  are  the  direct  opposite  of  those  which  were 
felt  under  the  ancient  systems  of  education,  in  which  what  Lord 
Bacon  calls  the  professory  branches,  principally  the  divinity,  rheto- 
ric, and  logic  of  the  schools  were  exclusively  taught ;  and  as  far  as 
the  attainment  of  useful  knowledge  goes,  scarce  anything  was  done 
in  the  way  of  direct  preparation  for  the  secular  callings  of  hfe.  In 
striving  to  remove  these  objections  our  seminaries  have  perhaps  gone 
to  the  other  extreme.  They  have  so  multipUed  the  list  of  academ- 
ical studies,  that  in  the  period  of  four  years  assigned  to  the  colle- 
giate course — with  the  usual  allowance  for  vacations — ^three  months 
is  the  aggregate  of  the  time  which  would  be  given  to  any  one 
branch,  if  equal  attention  were  paid  to  lUl,  reckoning  the  two  ancient 
languages  but  as  one  study  and  the  modem  languages  as  another.'* 

Dr.  Pnsy  in  a  letter  to  the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford  University, 
England,  thus  remarks  upon  this  subject :  "  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary at  present,  to  make  some  provision  towards  relieving  the  can- 
didates for  honors.  Because  we  have  so  far  simply  added  greatly 
to  their  burdens ;  we  have  imposed  upon  them  a  double  examina- 
tion, and  a  certain  quantity  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  we  have 
given  them  no  assistance  or  compensation  whatever.  Unless  we  do 
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maelluDg  in  this  direction,  the  meMores  wUch  we  have  agreed 
vpon  in  convocation  will  break  doim  altogether." 

President  Waylaod,  in  his  admirable  woik  on  University  educa- 
tion in  Great  Britain  and  America,  in  qpeakiDg  upon  this  topic, 
uses  the  following  very  strong  and  pointed  language:  ''Can  tiie 
w(»k  that  is  maiked  out  in  the  course  of  studies  in  any  of  our  Col- 
\tgtB  be  performed  in  four  years?  Is  there  any  proportion  between 
the  labor  to  be  done  and  the  time  in  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished  t 
*  ♦  ♦  The  course  of  study  in  the  English  Universities  is  ex- 
tremely limited,  the  students  enter  the  University  firom  the  best  of 
grammar  schools,  and  yet  those  who  are  candidates  for  honors  are 
obliged  to  study  industriously,  and  frequently  intensely.  If  this  is, 
therefore,  a  fair  measure  of  what  a  student  can  do,  what  must  be  the 
result  if  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  labor  be  imposed  upon 
him!    It  must  be  evident  that  he  can  not  do  it  well." 

'^  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,"  says  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
that,  before  the  invention  of  printing.  Universities  viewed  the  activ- 
ity of  the  pupil  as  the  great  means  of  cultivation,  and  the  communi- 
cation of  knowledge  as  only  of  subordinate  importance;  whereas, 
since  that  invention,  Universities,  in  general,  have  gradually  allowed 
to  &11  into  disuse  the  powerful  means  which  they  possess  of  rousing 
the  pupil  to  exertion,  and  have  been  too  often  content  to  act  as  mere 
oral  instruments  of  information,  forgetful,  it  would  almost  seem,  that 
Fust  and  Coster  ever  lived.  It  is  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  this 
is  neither  the  principal  nor  the  proper  purpose  of  a  University. 
Every  writer  on  academical  education  from  every  comer  of  Europe 
proclaims  the  abuse." 

The  view  we  were  led  to  anticipate,  is  thus  confirmed  by  the  de- 
liberate opinions  of  those  who  confessedly  stand  at  the  head  of 
scholars  and  teachers.  It  would  seem,  .then,  that  even  in  the  high- 
est grade  of  academic  culture,  there  are  defects.  The  College, 
which,  par  excellence,  is  characterized  for  giving  a  liberal  education, 
is  giving  an  education  which,  in  some  respects,  is  illiberal  and  un- 
sound. In  that  very  particular  in  which,  at  first  view,  it  would 
seem  that  the  College  is  justly  entitled  to  the  character  of  being 
Hberal,  namely,  in  the  comprehensiveness  and  exhaustiveness  of  its 
course  of  study,  in  that  is  found  one  of  its  serious  defects.  The 
great  number  of  studies  pursued  in  a  limited  time,  embracing,  as  it 
does,  nearly  the  whole  range  of  the  sciences,  instead  of  making  it  lib- 
eral and  complete,  is  an  element  of  its  illiberality  and  unsoundness. 

It  is  a  fact  that  can  not  be  disguised,  that  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence once  entertiuned  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  has  bei*n 
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secioQsIy  impaired,  tad  ma^  we  noi  look  for  its  explanfltioh  in  tko 
changes  to  which  we  hare  aUodedl  As  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  it 
has  no  significance  whatever  beyond  that  of  A.  B.  It  is  the  index 
or  exponent  to  the  fiict  that  at  least  three  yean  hanre  e}i4>8ed  since 
graduation.  It  is  confenred  on  any  one  who  appties  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  whatever  may  have  been  his  occnpation.  Why  grant 
this  second  degree  if  merely  time,  with  no  additional  ctdture^be 
required  ?  Or  rather,  would  it  not  be  advisable,  if  the  degree  is  to 
be  granted,  to  require  that  a  liberal  course  of  study  be  pursued  as  a 
pre-requisite,  and  thus  give  it  a  meaning  and  a  value  f 

From  the  views  wiiich  we  have  presented,  it  would  appear  that 
there  are  defects  in  education,  as  well  in  the  higher  institutions  as 
in  the  primary  and  common  schools ;  that  there  is  lack  of  judgment 
.and  skill  exercised  in  arranging  the  order  and  course  of  studies; 
that  there  is,  to  some  extent,  a  fjoilnre  to  give  a  truly  liberal  culture, 
which  is  the  pupil's  right  at  every  stage  of  his  progress. 

Having  thus  freely  pointed  out  some  errors  in  education,  it  be- 
comes us  to  inquire  for  the  cause  of  the  evils  of  which  we  complain. 

It  would  seem  that,  to  any  reflecting  mind,  there  can  be  but  one 
cause  assigned.  Education  has  never  been  treated  as  a  science,  nor 
teaching  as  a  learned  profession. 

In  almost  every  other  field  of  inquiry  the  results  of  investigation 
are  more  definite  and  satisfactory  than  in  this.  In  the  practice  of 
this  art  the  rankest  empiricism  prevails.  How  could  we  expect  the 
results  to  be  other  than  unphilosophic  and  crude. 

Teaching  is  itself  an  art.  But  all  art  is  based  on  science.  There 
can  be,  therefore,  no  certain  approximation  to  perfection  in  the  art 
except  through  tbe  attainment  and  application  of  scientific  principles. 

The  teacher  may  disregard  science.  He  may  learn  to  teach  by 
observing  how  others  do  it*  He  may  thus  imitate  and  may  habit- 
ually and  very  conscientiously  repeat  the  copy  to  others;  but  he 
has  thus  only  learned  to  follow  a  copy,  and  can  only  teach  others 
an  imitation.     This  is  the  method  of  the  empiric. 

But  teaching  can  not  rest  upon  a  foundation  so  narrow  and  inse- 
cure. Empiricism,  it  is  true,  is  the  mother  of  science,  inasmuch  as 
it  precedes  it,  and  from  it  science  is  developed.  We  learn  a  thing 
empirically  before  we  do  philosophically.  But  empirical  knowledge 
can  not  satisfy  a  reflecting  mind.  It  does  not  rest  contented  with  a 
&ct.  It  turns  back  and  traces  its  history — its  cause.  Thus,  to 
perception  succeeds  reflection.  The  mass  of  the  human  fiumly 
never  stop  to  pursue  the  latter  process;  hence,  the  reason  why  so 
many  are  satisfied  with  empiricism. 
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The  teacher  should  not,  then,  rest  satisfied  with  the  imitation 
of  his  model  He  shonld  seek  the  philosophical  explanation  of  the 
copy,  analyse  and  clearly  seise  the  principles  that  expoond  how  it 
18,  and  why  it  is.  He  is  then  no  longer  an  empiric,  a  mere  imita- 
tor, but  he  has  the  resources  within  himself  to  become  an  indepen- 
dent artist 

The  Creator  has  established  laws  for  the  development  of  the  hu- 
man Acuities.  Those  laws  are  fixed  and  immutable.  And  though 
there  are  dififerences  of  temperament,  of  passion,  of  will,  yet  the 
development  of  these  faculties  proceeds  upon  principles  which  are 
common  to  all  and  in  all  generations.  If  a  human  being  is  found 
in  whom  the  growth  of  the  mental  powers  does  not  proceed  in  con- 
formity to  these  principles,  he  is  regarded  as  an  anomaly.  These 
laws  are  as  uniform  and  as  unvarying  as  those  which  govern  the 
anatomical  structure  of  the  human  system,  and  we  calculate  with  as 
much  certainty  upon  the  operation  of  their  conditions,  as  upon  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  or  upon  the  existence  of  the  delicate  nmii- 
fications  of  the  nervous  system.  These  laws  are  equally  susceptible 
of  being  reduced  to  system,  to  science. 

And  yet  the  operations  of  these  laws  have  been  less  subject  to  the 
tests  of  reason  and  reflection,  than  almost  any  other  department  of 
human  wisdom.  Where  is  the  Cuvier  or  the  Agassis  of  the  teach- 
ing science !  The  laws  of  form  and  number,  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful which  the  mind  is  capable  of  conceiving,  have  been  traced  out 
and  expressed,  even  to  the  conception  of  those  sublime  forces  which 
govern  the  masses  of  the  material  Universe.  History  has  been  read 
by  the  light  of  Philosophy,  and  its  several  sciences  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  severest  tests  of  analytic  acnteness,  and  the  elements 
reduced  to  the  most  surprising  and  unexpected  simplicity.  But  we 
search  in  vun  for  any  work  upon  the  science  of  Education,  that 
science  of  all  others  the  most  noble,  the  most  comprehensive,  that 
is  in  any  way  exhaustive  or  satisfactory. 

It  is  true  that  g^reat  improvements  have  been  made  in  teaching 
during  the  last  half  century.  We  have,  as  it  were,  been  feeling  our 
way  in  the  dark,  and  have  gradually  been  coming  to  the  light  To 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  education  was  abandoned 
almost  exclusively  to  routine  teaching.  But  at  its  opening  that  in- 
tellectual movement  which  began,  that  spirit  of  inquiry  which  was 
aroused  and  which  has  resulted  in  the  splendid  triumphs  of  modem 
science,  was  felt  also  in  education.  Education  began  to  be  subjected 
to  the  tests  of  method  and  reflection.  The  leadmg  improvement 
which  has  resulted,  and  which  has  been  introduced  into  our  modem 
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Bystetiis  of  instnictioD,  is  anid  jna.  From  tbia  hftre  origioated  the 
moflt  satis&ctory  and  sarpriaing  resoits.  But  m  the  application  of 
this  admirable  method,  and  in  its  relation  to  other  methods,  we  are 
still  wandering  with  nncertain  step.  Of  this  faxst^  the  errors  to  which 
reference,  has  been  made  bear  ample  testimony. 

Education,  therefore,  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  treated  as  a  sci- 
ence. It  is  equally  and  even  more  strikingly  erident  that  teaching 
has  never  been  a  learned  profession.  Much  may  be  said  about  the 
elevated  aim  of  teaching,  and  its  worthiness  as  a  calling,  and  its 
claims  to  be  ranked  among  the  learned  professions.  These  are  in- 
deed worthy  themes,  and  the  aiguments  by  which  they  are  estab- 
lished and  defended  are  of  the  most  weighty  and  convincing  char- 
acter.   They  are  indeed  unanswerable. 

But  the  proof  that  teaching  has  an  devated  aim,  and  b  worthy 
to  be  ranked  as  a  learned  profession,  can  never  make  it  such. 
Where  are  the  members  of  this  profession  who  have  pursued  a 
course  of  study  in  the  science  and  in  the  practice  of  teaching! 
Where  are  the  schools  that  are  devoted  to  giving  instruction  in  this 
science  ?  • 

In  Theology,  in  Medicine,  in  Law,  and  even  in  War,  there  are 
schools  in  which  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  these  sciences  are 
thoroughly  taught.  These  schools  are  designed  exclusively  to  im- 
part professional  skill.  Their  courses  of  study  are  selected  with 
this  view.  A  learned  body  of  men  preude  over  them,  and  give  in- 
struction in  the  various  departments.  A  person  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  these  studies,  and  has  become  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
art  which  he  is  to  practice,  may  justly  be  entitled  to  a  rank  in  a 
learned  profession. 

But  what  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  teaching?  There  have  been,  it 
is  lame,  within  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Normal  Schools  es- 
tablished for  preparing  teachers. 

But  it  is  only  the  common  school  teacher  who  has,  as  yet,  given 
any  time  to  preparation  in  the  Normal  Schools.  The  teachers  in 
the  higher  institutions  have  given  no  attention  to  professional  train- 
ing in  schools  established  for  the  purpose,  for  no  such  schools  exist 
The  Professor  in  a  college  is  conunonly  selected  on  account  of  his 
eminence  as  a  scholar;  not  because  he  muiifests  professional  skill, 
and  in  some  cases  never  having  had  a  day's  practice  in  teaching,  till 
he  is  installed  in  the  professor's  chair.  A  man  in  middle  life  is 
appointed  to  a  professorship.  He  has  been  a  score  of  years  gradu- 
ated. He  stood  well  as  a  scholar  in  his  coll^  days,  has  had  ordi- 
nary soccess  as  a  minister  of  the  goq>el ;  but  has  never  had  any 
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tnining  or  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  from  Lis  temperament  and 
liabits  would  seem  to  have  little  aptness  for  the  art  This  is  the 
history  of  many  of  his  class. 

The  fact  is  notorious  that  the  most  brilliant  scholar  is  often  the 
most  indifferent  teacher.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Without  special 
training  in  the  art  of  communicating  tamth,  he  who  learns,  as  it  were, 
by  intuition,  can  not  adapt  his  teaching  to  those  who  are  slow  of 
apprehension,  who  usually  embrace  a  large  portion  of  every  class. 
Hence,  the  habit  of  selecting  the  teacher  on  account  of  his  excel- 
lence as  a  scholar  simply,  without  professional  training,  proves,  in 
many  cases,  a  lamentable  fidlure. 

Not  only  is  there  no  preparatory  professional  training  required 
for  College  Professors,  but  they  do  not  keep  up  any  professional 
organization,  and  have  no  periodical  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
subjects  pertaining  to  the  science  and  practice  of  teaching.  The 
Professors  of  one  college  do  not  meet  those  of  another  college 
where  the  subject  of  teaching  is  discussed.  They  do  not  compare 
the  principles  of  their  practice,  nor  endeavor  to  elucidate  the  phi- 
losophy of  their  art  In  some  respects  their  practice  is  governed 
by  no  settled  principles. 

This  statement  may  be  confirmed  by  reference  to  a  practice 
which  was  the  subject  of  personal  investigation.  Being  ^gaged 
tome  years  ago  in  giving  instruction  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages to  boys,  preparatory  to  their  entrance  to  college,  I  was  de- 
sirous of  knowing  what  system  of  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages was  likely  to  prevail  among  American  scholars,  that,  by 
adopting  it,  my  pupils  might  be  correctiy  initiated  in  these  studies. 
I  accordingly  addressed  letters  of  inquiry  upon  this  subject  to  several 
professors  of  languages  of  the  greatest  eminence.  The  replies  to 
these  letters  represent  the  opinions  and  practice  prevailing  in  col- 
leges in  the  Eastern,  Middle  and  Western  States.  That  the  result 
of  these  inquiries  may  be  accurately  represented,  such  extracts  from 
the  replies  as  relate  to  this  subject,  by  permission  of  the  writers,  are 
given. 

nmt  OSARLES  AOTHOir,  LI..D.,  PROF.  OF  AVCIXNT  LAKOUAQES  DT  C0LT7XBIA 
COLLEGE,   N.  T. 

In  jour  &vor  of  tbe  eighth  inst.  jou  ask,  "  What  pronunciation  is  eventtallj 
to  prevail  in  this  country  in  reference  to  tbe  Greek  and  Latin  languages?"  The 
answer  is  not  an  easy  one.  As  long  as  so  many  of  our  Colleges  retain  the  Bng* 
liah  system,  and  so  many  of  their  graduates  are  emfdoyed  in  the  business  of  in* 
•traction,  this  mode  of  pronouncing  will  naturally  have  the  preponderance.  It 
is,  however,  I  am  sorry  to  s^;  a  system  utterly  erroneous,  and  can  not,  for  one 
moment,  compare  with  that  followed  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  although  this 
ktter,  too,  labors  itself  under  rery  gmve  errors.  My  own  mode  of  pronouncing, 
and  the  one  which  I  give  to  my  pupils,  is  of  an  edeetk  character,  and  proftsses 
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to  coll  fnm  all  syateniB  whaterer  is  good.    It  foUows,  however,  the  Continental 
method  veiy  close^.    In  Greek  we  give  protody  a  decided  preference  to  accent 

FROM  H.  B.  HAOKBTT,  D.  D^  PROF.  OF  ORSIK  XH  VKWTOir  THSOLOGTOAL 
eCHOOI^  MA88. 

The  want  of  nniformity  in  the  Greek  pronunciation  is  certainly  a  great  evil. 
In  nij  present  situation  I  do  not  feel  bound  to  train  the  students  in  that  branch 
of  study,  aa  it  belongs  to  the  College.  I  was  taught  myself  to  pronounce  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  our  own  language,  and  as  a  matter  of  habit  have  ad- 
hered to  that  system.  I  have  thought  that  if  I  were  a  teacher  of  the  elements 
of  Greek,  I  should  Bda^  the  pronunciation  of  tlie  modem  Greek;  first,  because 
I  am  persuaded  that  it  comes  nearer  to  the  old  pronunciation  than  any  other; 
and  secondly,  because  it  would  form  so  easy  a  transition  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  modem  Greek.  Some  of  our  teachers  follow  that  method,  but  it  has  not 
been  general.  At  Cambridge,  I  believe  they  adopt  a  few  of  the  sounds,  but  do 
not  carry  out  the  system  fully.  If  the  College  Professors  could  be  induced  to 
adopt  some  rule  or  express  some  opinion  on  the  subject,  it  would  command  at- 
tention and  apply,  at  least,  a  partial  correction  to  the  eviL  Our  schools  act  so 
independently  of  one  another,  and  our  literary  men  are  so  little  in  the  habit  of 
consultation  and  personal  intercourse,  that  it  is  likely  to  remain  difficult  to  se- 
cure the  agreement  in  such  matters  that  would  be  desirable. 

FROM  JAMW  R.  BOISE,  LL.  D.,  PROP.  OF  OREBK  IN  mCHIOAN  UmVERSITT. 

In  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin,  I  am  quite  undecided. 
While  in  Europe,  I  became  acquainted  with  the  German  method,  but  in  my  own 
teaching  I  have  mainly  followed  the  English,  (except  that  I  observe  the  Greek 
accent  in  my  pronunciation.)  Since  I  have  been  in  Michigan,  I  have  rather  in- 
clined to  the  Continental  pronunciation  of  Greek,  more  as  a  matter  of  conven- 
ience than  for  any  other  reason,  because  the  majority  of  those  around  me  are 
accustomed  to  that  method.  I  am  also  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  prevail 
more  and  more.  I  despair,  however,  of  ever  seeing  in  my  day  a  uniform  method 
adopted  in  this  country,  though  with  you  I  deem  it  a  desirable  object  In  the 
present  state  of  things  I  always  advise  others  to  follow  whichever  system  best 
Boits  their  own  inclination. 

FROM  W.  8.  TYLER,  LLD.,  PROF.  OF   ULTIK  IN  AMHERST  COLLEGE,  MAS& 

It  seems  to  me,  that  there  are  but  two  questions  to  be  asked  in  regard  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  according  to  the  answer  to  these 
questions  only  three  methods  that  can  claim  any  serious  consideration  ftom 
English  and  American  scholars.  1.  Are  they  living  languages  still  spoken  by  a 
people  who  have  not  only  a  national  existence,  but  a  literature  still  living  ?  If  so^ 
then  the  usage  of  that  people  should  govern  the  pronunciation  of  their  language. 
In  regard  to  the  Latin  no  one  will  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  In 
regard  to  the  Greek  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion,  and  I  am  by  no 
means  prepared  to  deny,  indeed,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe,  that  scholars 
will  at  length  adopt  the  modem  Greek  as  the  standard  for  the  pronunciation  of 
the  ancient  2.  If  the  language  is  no  longer  living,  can  it  be  ascertained  beyond 
controversy  what  was  the  pronunciation  while  it  was  yet  living?  If  so,  I  think 
that  pronunciation  should  be  adopted.  But  if  it  can  not  be,  or  can  be  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  try  to  follow  mere  whims  and  conjec- 
tures. 3.  If  the  language  is  dead  and  its  ancient  pronunciation  can  not  be  as- 
certained, it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  other  principle  left  to  stand  upon  ex- 
cept for  each  country  to  follow  the  analogy  of  its  own  language.  I  have  adopted 
th&  course  hitherto  in  reference  to  Gre<^  and  Latin,  and  shall  doubtless  con- 
tinue so  to  do  with  Latin,  while  in  Greek  I  await  the  results  of  study  and  travel 
whidi  may  perhaps  turn  the  scale  in  &vor  of  the  modem  Greek. 

FROM  X.  ▲.  JOHNSON,  LL.  D.,  PROF.  OF  LATIN  IN  THE  NEW  YORK   UNTVEB8ITT. 

The  queetbn  which  you  propose  is  an  important  one,  and  not  without  iti 
difficulties.    It  may  be  viewed  in  various  relations^  and  aooordmg  to  the  view 
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ii^  that  the  attempt  to  restore,  as  fiir  as  possible,  the  veniacular  pronoDciatkm 
of  the  Latin,  has  been  generally  abandoned,  and  each  nation  has  independently 
followed  its  own  laws  of  sound,  without  regard  to  nearness  of  corre^xmdenoe 
to  the  ancient  If  the  recovery  of  the  true  pronunciation,  in  a  more  or  less  per- 
fKt  degree,  is  to  be  given  up  as  an  impossibility,  or  as  a  thing  undesirable  if 
sttainable,  then  I  do  not  see  why  each  nation  may  not,  within  itself;  arbitrarily 
follow  its  own  rules  and  laws.  Neither  the  French,  the  English,  the  German, 
the  Italian,  &c^  is  the  old  Latin,  nor  should  either  claim  to  be.  On  this  view, 
too,  it  is  of  little  consequence  that  one  may  chance  to  be  a  little  nearer,  in  all 
probabQity,  to  the  true  pronunciation  than  another.  But  with  us  the  question 
is  more  difficult  than  with  the  other  nations  above  instanced.  They,  so  far  as  I 
know,  are  generally  satisfied  with  the  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  which  the  ap- 
l^ication  of  the  rules  of  their  own  idioms  produces.  Where,  however,  the  Eng- 
lish is  the  vernacular,  two  methods  at  least  are  advocated.  These  are  sometimes 
called  the  English  and  the  Continental  methods.  As  between  these  two,  the 
English  method  pursues  one  consistent  plain  course,  not  pretending  in  any  sense 
to  give  the  old  Latin  pronunciation,  whUe  the  so-called  Continental  method  goes 
but  half-way,  being  neither  the  French,  Italian,  Oerman,  English,  nor  old  Latin, 
in  short,  nothing  that  I  know  of  but  itself  so  that,  as  a  whole,  I  prefer  for  Eng- 
lishmen the  English,  to  the  other,  which  may  be  called  un-English,  or  un- 
anjrthing,  rather  than  positively  named.  Of  late,  however,  among  us,  tiie  ques- 
tion has  been  agitated  more  with  reference  to  a  return  to  the  old  Latin  pronun- 
ciation, so  far  as  it  can  with  tolerable  satisfaction  be  recovered,  and  attempts 
are  made  to  test  the  feasibility  of  applying  this  in  practioe  in  some  of  our  insti- 
tutions. I  am  not  sanguine  in  regard  to  the  success  of  this  effort  Indeed,  I 
do  not  see  why  the  so-called  Continental  method  should  have  stopped  short  of 
all  that  is  now  proposed,  if  it  should  be  found  to  be  easily  practicable.  The 
diief  difficulty,  to  my  mind,  lies  in  the  foreignness,  to  the  English  organs  of 
n)eech  and  habits,  of  the  soimds  simple  and  combined,  with  their  recurrence, 
tneir  rapid  utterance,  and  the  accompanying  gesticulation,  of  the  languages  of 
the  Latin  nations  of  Europe:  for  all  these  elements  go  to  make  up  the  true  lan- 
guage and  utterance  of  the  old  Latin  and  Grecian  nations. 

If  it  can  be  brought  about  as  a  general  thing,  that  a  truly  good  pronunciation 
of  the  Latin,  as  near,  as  we  can  learn  it,  to  the  old,  shall  be  taught  and  learned 
among  us,  I  shall  be  much  gratified.  If  the  result  should  be  no  better  than  in 
the  case  of  the  French,  and  other  modem  languages  of  Europe,  which,  I  have 
often  observed,  are  so  imperfectly  acquired,  that  the  sounds  are  not  true,  and 
the  utterance  has  nothing  of  the  genuine  character  of  the  native  speaker,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  should  hesitate  to  prefer  the  English  method  in  which  I  was 
first  taught  the  Latin. 
I 

fBOM  JOHK  L.  LIKCOLN,  LL.  D.,  PROF.  OF  LATIN  IN  BROWK  UWIVEKSITT,  B.  T. 

The  subject  of  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  has  often  troubled  me,  as  I  could 
not  see  any  feasible  way  of  introducing  what  seems  to  me  on  the  whole  the 
better  method,  without  more  loss  of  time  on  the  part  of  my  students  than  would 
be  justifiable.  The  Continental  method  I  suppose  comes  nearer  to  the  ancient 
method  than  does  the  English  and  ours.  The  simple  principle  with  us  has 
been  the  analogy  of  our  own  language,  without  touching  the  question  bow  the 
Romans  origioidly  pronounced,  except  so  far  as  perhaps  it  was  thought  that 
that  was  a  point  not  capable  of  being  dearly  determined.  The  Italian  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  the  French  and  the  Spanish,  and  most  of  all  the  Italian,  have 
nearer  affinities  to  the  Latm  than  the  English.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  Italian  sounds,  especially  of  the  vowels,  are  nearer  like  the 
Latm,  than  the  English  are.  Besides,  historically,  the  Latin  has  been  preserved 
and  employed  by  writing,  speaking  and  reading  in  an  almost  unbroken  course 
in  Italy,  back  through  the  middle  ages,  well  nigh  to  the  ancient  times;  and 
during  all  this  period  we  know  of  no  variation  among  the  learned  in  Italy  on 
this  subject;  and  the  sounds  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  Italian 
language  itselt  There  is  also  but  little  difference  from  the  Italian  in  the  pro- 
nunciation employed  by  all  other  nations  on  the  Continent 

I  quite  agree  with  you  about  the  importance  of  a  classical  convention.    I 
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have,  in  former  years,  tried  to  stir  up  my  olaseical  brethren  to  SQch  a  meeting, 
and  at  one  time  we  made  a  beginning,  but  no  more.  We  met  in  Bosston  two 
3rearB  in  soccession  about  the  time  of  the  annirersaries,  and  the  second  time  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  make  arrangements  fbr  an  association,  but  that 
Committee  never  reported,  and  there  has  never  been  another  meeting. 

We  thus  perceive  that  the  practice  among  these  several  professors 
is  very  diversified.  Dr.  Johnson  prefers  the  English  method,  while 
Dr.  Lincoln  prefers  the  ContiDental  or  rather  the  Italian  for  the 
Latin,  but  adheres  to  no  system  in  his  practice.  Dr.  Hackett  prefers 
for  the  Greek  language  the  modem  Greek  pronunciation.  Prof. 
Boise  prefers  the  Continental  method,  but  tells  others  to  adopt  that 
which  they  prefer,  while  ho  himself  is  governed  by  the  Greek  accent 
in  pronouncing  that  language.  Professors  Goodwin  and  Sophocles, 
Professors  of  Greek  in  Harvard  University,  have  each  a  different 
system  of  pronunciation  which  they  adhere  to  in  their  teaching. 
Pro!  Sophocles,  himself  a  native  Greek,  discarding  the  modern 
Greek  pronunciation.  By  the  Roman  method,  which  is  advocated 
by  many,  and  among  others  by  Prof.  Richardson  of  the  Rochester 
University,  we  must  not  say  Cicero  and  C»sar,  but  JTeekero  and 
Kaizer,  While  Dr.  Anthon  follows  neither  the  English,  which  he 
thinks  utterly  erroneous,  nor  the  Continental,  which  he  favors,  but 
has  a  sort  of  ^ectic  method,  culling  what  he  considers  best  from  all 
systems.  Such  is  the  diversity  which  prevails.  Indeed,  the  won 
der  among  the  builders  of  Babel,  on  the  morning  afte»  the  confusion 
of  tongues,  could  not  have  been  greater,  than  would  be  that  in  an 
assembly  of  Professors  of  Ancient  Languages  in  our  American 
colleges,  were  each  to  speak  the  tongue  he  teaches. 

The  plea  may  be  made  that  these  are  not  spoken  languages,  and 
hence  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  how  they  are  pronounced. 
But  these  languages  are  often  quoted,  and  they  are  spoken  as  often 
at  least  as  once  a  year  in  all  the  colleges ;  and  is  it  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  that  we  are  defeated  in  understanding  what  one  at- 
tempts to  say  by  diversity  of  pronunciation  ?  As  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, as  a  matter  of  pride  in  having  some  national  usage,  and  more 
than  all,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  system  in  the  class-room,  it 
is  important  that  there  be  uniformity. 

Besides,  there  must  be  some  principles  underlying  this  subject 
which,  if  developed^  would  be  convincing,  and  settle  this  question. 
If  not,  if  it  be  a  matter  purely  conventional,  then  it  could  certainly 
be  settled  by  mutual  consultation.  K  teaching  was  really  a  learned 
profession,  and  its  practitioners  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the  sci- 
ence of  education,  such  confusion  and  absurdity  could  never  exist. 

But  not  only  is  there  diversity  in  practice  and  lack  of  personality 
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ia  teaeliiDg,  bat  there  is  also  great  diversity  of  opinion,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  respecting  the  courses  of  study,  and  the  order  in 
which  the  sciences  should  be  pursued.  Dr.  Benjamin  Pierce,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  <^  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  the  age,  de- 
clared, on  one  of  the  graduation  days  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  that,  in  his  judgment,  a  sound  and  healthy  education  could 
be  obtained  without  studying  the  ancient  languages. 

This  statement,  however,  does  not  imply  that  the  ancient  lan- 
guages should  be  dropped  from  the  curriculum,  but  that  many  of 
those  who  gain  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  these  branches,  and 
hence  reap  little  benefit  from  them,  might  obtain  an  education  with- 
out them  better  suited  to  their  wants.  Could  much  of  the  descrip- 
tive portions  of  the  Natural  Sciences  be  learned  in  the  primary  and 
preparatory  schools,  and  more  time  be  devoted  to  Language  and  Phi- 
losophy in  the  college,  it  would  doubtless  prove  a  wholesome  reform. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  in  our  primary  education  we  strive 
to  ^ve  discipline  when  we  should  be  giving  knowledge ;  that  in 
our  advanced  schools  we  give  knowledge  when  we  should  give  dis- 
cipline and  discrimination. 

But  this  diversity,  while  it  indicates  lack  of  research  and  definite 
knowledge  upon  the  subject  of  teaching,  in  one  respect  gives  a 
hopeful  sign.  Ignorance  is  usually  a  state  of  quietude  wherein  tra- 
dition is  blindly  followed.  The  period  of  inquiry  which  succeeds 
to  this,  is  usually  one  of  disagreement,  of  agitation,  and  unsettled 
state  of  opinion.  It  is  like  the  period  between  daylight  and  dawn, 
wherein  the  outline  of  things  is  but  dimly  seen.  But  it  gives 
promise  of  a  glorious  mom,  wherein  all  things  stand  disclosed  in  a 
broad,  clear  light. 

In  considering,  therefore,  this  subject  of  Liberal  Education,  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  inquiring  into  any  delects  which  may  exist,  and 
of  endeavoring  to  ascertain  whether  the  education  we  give  is  in 
quality  as  well  as  quantity,  quite  liberal  and  sound.  The  course  of 
remark  has  been  in  no  spirit  of  caviling  or  despondency,  but  of  a 
simple  seeking  after  truth,  with  a  di^osition  to  look  the  actual 
state  of  afiiurs  full  in  the  face. 

We  have  endeavored  to  call  attention  to  errors  which  seem  to 
exist  both  in  methods  of  teaching  and  in  the  order  and  course  of 
study  pursued,  and  to  trace  the  cause  of  these  evils  to  their  origin. 

The  remedy  which  we  propose  has  been  intimated  in  discussing 
the  cause.  Education  can  never  become  truly  liberal  throughout 
all  its  grades,  until  it  is  regarded  and  treated  as  a  science,  aud 
teaching  as  a  learned  profession. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  hmniliation  that  we  bare  not  in  this  coontry  aft 
institation  with  ample  facilities  for  giring  iiMtmction  of  an  ezcln* 
sivelj  professional  character  in  teaching;  an  institution  wherein 
those  who  are  to  give  instmction  in  the  colleges  and  professional 
schools,  shall  be  specially  prepared  for  imparting  knowledge.  There 
do  not  at  present  seem  to  be  any  marked  indications  of  its  speedy 
establishment.  Bat  the  requirements  are  so  reasonable,  and  the 
demands  so  strong,  that  they  can  not  very  long  be  resisted. 

The  field  is  ample,  and  promises  rich  and  abundant  frnits. 
Neither  Kant  nor  Herbert  Spencer,  in  their  distributions  of  mental 
phenomena,  has  viewed  the  subject  of  mental  development  from  the 
true  educational  standpoint,  nor  has  either  fairly  inteipreted  nature. 
It  remains  for  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  read  well  a 
science  of  Education,  and  to  train  a  truly  liberal  Profesnon  of 
Teaching. 
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Xm   REMARKS  ON  THE  STUBT  OF  DIDACTICS  IN  COLLEGES.* 

BY  THOMAS  HILL,  D.  D^ 
Pmldrat  «r  Barvaid  Cdleg*. 


Educatiok  is  of  two  Idnds,  general  or  liberal,  and  special  or  pro- 
fesaonaL 

General  or  liberal  education  consists  in  that  discipline  and  in- 
stmction  wbicb  may  conduce  to  the  general  perfection  and  improve- 
ment of  the  pupil,  or,  in  the  language  of  Bacon,  may  be  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  It  may  likewise  be 
defined  as  that  education  which  becomes  the  children  of  freemen  or 
which  fits  the  child  to  become  a  fireeman. 

This  general  education  may  vary  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 
pupil,  and  according  to  the  amount  of  time  which  his  circumstances 
allow  him  to  take.  In  my  judgment  it  should  vary  also  according 
to  the  sex  of  the  pupil.  Women  are  evidently  designed  by  their 
Creator  for  a  different  work  from  that  of  man.  This  design  is 
manifested  in  the  whole  structure  of  their  bodies,  and  in  the  whole 
temper  of  their  minds.  Up  to  the  age  of  ten  years  the  difference 
between  girls  and  boys  is  not  sufficiently  marked  to  make  much 
difference  in  their  schooling  necessary ;  but  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
differences  begin  to  show  themselves  very  decidedly,  and  the  girl, 
maturing  more  quickly,  should  then  give  herself  more  to  the  higher 
branches,  which  the  man  postpones  to  later  life,  or  even  omits  alto- 
gether. 

Special  or  professional  education  is  that  culture  and  instruction 
which  fits  the  child  for  some  chosen  walk  in  life,  some  particular 
pursuit  in  art  or  science.  All  general  education  is  to  some  extent 
also  special,  and  all  special  culture  has  also  a  general  effect.  Such 
is  the  unity  of  the  human  soul  that  its  culture  in  any  sbgle  particu- 
lar improves  the  whole ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  general  culti- 
vation of  its  powers  increases  its  force  in  each — as  is  shown  in  a 
marked  degree  by  the  well-known  fact  that  the  ability  of  American 
workmen  in   special    branches  (such  as  cotton-spinning,   watch- 

*  Abitraet  ofa  pmptt  rttd  btlbit tbt NatiouaTMchm'  AaocUtioo  atOgdMtboif»N«w  Toilk 
Ai«.  10t]^  1864. 
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makbig^  madune-makiDg,  Ac.)  has  been  proved  statisticany  to  be 
in  proportion  to  their  general  schooling. 

Yet  the  distinction  between  general  and  special,  or  liberal  and 
professional  education,  as  given  above,  is  real  and  important,  and 
often  neglected  to  the  injury  of  the  scholar. 

The  common  school  and  the  college  are  institutions  for  general 
education.  The  topics  introduced  in  them  ought  therefore  to  be 
such,  and  such  only,  as  are  of  general  utility  to  the  majority  of 
men,  or  such  as  throw  light  on  the  whole  course  of  subsequent 
study.  Take,  for  example.  Arithmetic  as  the  subject  of  inquiry — 
should  it  be  taught  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  if  so,  to  what  ex- 
tent ?  To  the  first  question  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  Arith- 
metic is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  every  other  subject ; 
there  is  no  object  of  thought  to  which  considerations  of  number  do 
not  apply,  explicitly  or  implicitly ;  Arithmetic  must  be  taught 
therefore  in  liberal  education.  But  to  what  extent  ?  I  answer  in 
all  its  fundamental  processes  and  principles,  and  in  enough  of  its 
applications  to  practical  matters  to  make  those  processes  and  prin- 
ciples familiar — no  more. 

The  University  differs  from  the  College  in  adding  professional 
schools  where  men  pursue  special  branches,  of  value  specially  to 
men  of  special  pursuits — Law  Schools,  Divinity  Schools,  Scientific 
Schools,  Medical  Schools.  Sometimes  young  men  enter  these  pro- 
fessional schools  with  a  very  imperfect  general  or  liberal  culture, 
sometimes,  on  the  other  band,  they  make,  first,  the  most  extensive 
preparation  possible,  taking  the  whole  course  of  studies  in  a  college 
of  high  standard  and  then  adding  the  professional  course  at  the  end. 
Undoubtedly  these  men  make,  other  things  being  equal,  the  most 
useful  men.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  schools  and  teachers,  by  any 
amount  of  teaching,  to  turn  a  blockhead  into  a  man  of  talent ;  but 
neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  genius  to  be  independent  of  all  educa- 
tion. Given,  however,  two  men  of  equal  original  power  and  tem- 
perament, and  he  will  make  the  most  useful  and  most  truly  success- 
ful man  who  prepares  himself  ibr  his  profession  by  the  most  exten- 
sive and  thorough  course  of  liberal  and  professional  study. 

Now  the  Normal  School  is  a  professional  school.  It  teaches  to 
teach.  That  pupil  in  the  Normal  School  will  make  the  best  teacher 
who  comes  to  the  school  most  thoroughly  prepared  by  a  previous 
course  of  education. 

I  say  the  Normal  School  is  a  professional  school.  There  is  how- 
ever a  sense  in  which  the  study  of  didactics  may  be  called  a  liberal 
study ;  it  b,  that  every  child  may  be  considered  prospectively  as 
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tku  head  of  a  ^mily,  and  that  the  art  of  teaching  is  therefore  of 
nniFersal  utility.  On  the  other  hand,  the  art  of  teaching  and  the 
science  of  teaching  are  not  connected  directly  with  the  principal 
sciences  in  the  hierarchy;  and  errors  or  ignorance  in  regard  to 
teaching  will  not  directly  and  seriously  affect  the  pupils'  views 
either  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  History,  Metaphysics  or  Theology. 
And  the  universal  utility  of  the  art  is  somewhat  confined  to  woman 
alone:  She  has  the  little  children  committed  principally  to  her. 
In  the  course  of  God*s  holy  Providence  he  puts  woman  in  charge 
of  little  children ;  she  stands  as  Jesus  stands,  and  as  he  assures  us 
his  Father  stands,  ever  waiting  to  be  teacher  and  guide  to  the  little 
ones  and  to  minister  to  their  happiness  and  progress. 

If  didactics  belong  then  to  general  or  liberal  education,  they  be- 
long to  that  division  of  it  which  attends  to  the  culture  of  young 
women.  They  should  be  taught  in  those  colleges  which  admit 
young  women  to  their  course ;  and  in  those  which  are  designed  only 
for  young  women. 

Normal  Schools  should  also  be  attached  to  our  universities,  and 
bachelors  of  arts  who  intend  to  teach  should  be  urged  first  to  take 
one  or  two  years'  special  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The 
Normal  Schools  which  are  established  independent  of  colleges, 
should  have  a  course  of  instruction  specially  adapted  for  those  who 
have  previously  taken  a  high  collegiate  course  of  instruction. 

The  mere  appointment  of  a  Professor  of  Didactics  in  each  college 
would  not,  in  my  judgment,  be  wise.  The  undergraduate  course 
is  crowded  with  studies,  and  there  would  be  no  time  to  do  justice 
to  Didactics.  But  the  establishment  of  a  tfcrmdl  School  in  a  Uni- 
versity^ and  of  a  special  course  for  Bachelors  of  Arts  in  a  Normal 
School,  would  be  steps  calculated  to  raise  the  standard  of  excellence 
required  of  teachers^  and  would  lift  towards  its  proper  dignity  the 
high  profession  of  teaching. 

Until  these  steps  are  taken  it  would  undoubtedly  be  of  advantage, 
as  a  temporary  substitute,  if  the  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, or  other  appropriate  Professor,  should  incorporate  into  his 
course  judicious  remarks  on  the  general  principles  of  education,  as 
his  topics  afford  opportunity. 


XIV.   A  NATIONAL  BUREAU  OP  EDUCATION. 


The  history  of  education  in  different  parte  of  the  United  States, 
especially  in  those  which  hare  given  chamcter  to  the  movement, 
has  been  at  first  one  of  individual  effort  or  of  separate  organizations. 
These  powers  have  afterward  been  ubited  to  secure  a  common  ob- 
ject, namely,  the  adoption  of  a  complete  system  in  each  of  the  sev- 
eral States.  In  the  States  more  recently  admitted,  a  system  of 
public  instniction  has  been  adopted  with  the  organic  law,  but  its 
practical  working  and  adaptation  to  popular  wants  have  resulted 
from  a  cooperation  of  separate  agencies.  In  every  case,  whether 
the  system  has  been  the  result  of  trial  and  experience,  or  has  been 
transplanted,  ready  formed,  to  a  new  State,  the  plan  has  been  one 
of  a  union  of  power  and  influence  in  a  common  head.  Smaller  or- 
ganizations of  teachers  are  represented  in  State  Associations  and 
these,  again,  culminate  in  the  National  Association.  A  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  has  ofiScial  charge  of  the  general  educa- 
tional  interests  of  the  State.  To  this  department  all  educational 
officers  are  responsible  and  their  course  is  guided  by  its  direction. 
The  general  tendency  to  organized  action  in  this  form  may  be  con- 
sidered evidence  that  it  is  desirable,  and  that  this  system  is  the 
most  efficient  yet  devised.  From  a  simiUrity  in  the  plan  and  oper- 
ation of  the  State  and  general  governments,  we  may  infer  the  in- 
completeness of  our  national  system  of  education  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  manner  of  supplying  the  defect. 

The  following  thoughts  are  presented  in  favor  of  establishing  a 
national  agency  corresponding  to  Boards  of  Education  and  Depart- 
ments of  Public  Instruction  in  the  several  States. 

I.  The  adoption  of  such  an  agency  would  more  folly  insure  the 
existence,  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  our  institutions. 

The  primary  idea  of  a  republican  form  of  government  is  that  of 
a  people  governing  themselves,  of  their  yielding  up,  of  their  own 
accord  and  for  the  public  good,  such  of  their  individual  rights  as 
>»oal<l  conffict  with  the  rights  of  others.    It  is  a  concession  by  the 
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^ndrndaal  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  in  consideration  of  the  ad- 
fBDtages  of  society.  The  object  is  the  promotion  of  the  general 
welfiune.  As  a  result  of  this  system  there  most  necessarily  be  a 
eonflict  of  judgment  concerning  the  value  of  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
▼idaa],  those  of  the  public,  and  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
concession.  The  proper  exercise  of  this  judgment  and  of  the  power 
of  self-control  which  results  from  it,  can  only  exist  where  there  is  an 
btelhgonce  to  appreciate  these  rights  and  privil^^es.  Mental  cul- 
ture is  a  necessity  then  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  self-control 
by  tiie  individual.  And  unce  the  government  is  an  aggregation  of 
individuals,  all  standing  on  the  same  level,  politically,  it  follows  that 
tiie  education  of  the  whole  people  is  not  only  desirable,  but  essen- 
tial to  the  national  existence ;  if  to  the  existence,  then  also  to  the 
perpetuity  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

The  advantages  of  a  well  developed  mind  on  the  part  of  their 
rulers  were  appreciated  by  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The  infant 
monarch  was  placed  under  carefhl  instruction,  and  it  was  the  great- 
est care  of  their  wise  men,  their  rhetoricians  and  their  philosophers, 
to  develop  in  his  mind  the  qualities  of  a  successful  governor.  Mod- 
em nations,  appreciating  equally  the  advantages  of  liberal  culture, 
have  spared  no  pains  or  expense  in  the  education  of  their  future 
sovereigns.  In  a  republic  every  citizen  is  a  sovereign.  A  single 
vole  may  determine  the  policy  of  the  State,  and  the  laws  are  made 
and  executed  by  persons  taken  from  the  masses.  Such  being  the 
prer<^pative  and  so  great  being  the  power  of  each  individual  citizen, 
the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  from  another  stand-point,  that  the 
national  interests  require  a  high  mental  culture  of  all  the  people. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  State  governments  are 
doing  much,  but  their  interests  and  those  of  the  nation  lie  in  the 
same  direction.  A  National  Bureau  of  Instruction  could  do  much 
in  advancing  this  great  work.  The  different  State  systems,  where 
there  are  any,  are  distinct  from  each  other,  having  no  official  relar 
tionship  whatever.  For  the  attainment  of  a  common  object,  their 
plana  are  wide  apart  Each  has  its  peculiar  excellencies  and  the 
frieada  of  each  are  conscious  of  its  possessing  serious  defects.  To 
assist  in  assimilating  these  systems,  to  bear  their  excellencies  from 
one  to  another,  to  circulate  the  practical  results  of  different  theories 
and  methods,  and  to  publish  valuable  educational  intelligence, 
m^ht  be  a  great  and  important  object  of  a  national  bureau. 

But  there  are  several  States  which  have,  as  yet,  no  system  of 
popnkup  instruction  whatever,  or,  if  any,  it  is  very  imperfect;  and 
there  i$  ako  a  very  laige  part  of  our  domain  which  is  yet  nnsetUed. 
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These  States  embrace  a  large  portion  of  our  population  and — with 
the  territories — nmch  the  lai^r  part  of  the  area  of  our  country. 
Not  only  would  it  be  for  their  interests,  but  clearly  a  national  bene- 
fit, if  systems  were  established  in  these  sections,  as  necessity  i>e- 
quires,  but  it  seems  a  duty  devolving  upon  general  government,  for 
its  own  welfare,  to  see  to  it  that  the  most  efficient  system  and  one 
suited  to  the  fvpirit  of  republican  institutions,  is  adopted. 

II.  Education  should  be  nationalized. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  the  people  are  not  allowed 
to  establish  schools  or  that  government  does  not  foster  education. 
Probably  no  nation  has,  from  its  own  wealth,  done  more  for  the  in- 
struction of  its  people  than  this.  But  is  this  sufficient?  Every 
government  is  based  on  some  theory,  and  its  success  requires  that 
its  laws,  its  customs  and  the  spirit  of  its  people,  harmonize  with  the 
peculiar  character  of  its  constitution.  The  monarchs  of  the  old 
world  educate  their  subjects,  if  at  all,  in  a  faith  in  their  institntionsy 
and  wisely  so;  for  if  they  succeed,  they  gain  an  intelligent,  hence, a 
more  powerful  support  to  their  measures ;  if  they  fail,  they  know 
that  they  will  secure  the  equally  strong  opposition  of  intelligence. 

Never  before,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  there  been  a  gov* 
emment  on  an  extended  plan,  based,  like  ours,  upon  the  entire 
equality  of  all  its  people  in  their  political  rights  and  duties.  It  has 
been  customary  to  call  the  governments  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
and  some  in  more  modern  times,  republics;  but  they  were  not 
democratic  republics.  In  the  purest  democracies  of  Greece  the 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  A  lai^  part  of  the  population 
were  metics,  while  the  larger  portion  were  in  a  state  of  bondage. 
In  Rome  there  were  difierent  classes,  each  having  its  rights,  but  the 
most  extended  privileges  were  enjoyed  by  only  a  few.  If  history 
establishes  any  fact,  it  is  that  the  rights  of  citizenship  have  never 
been  so  entirely  bestowed  upon  the  whole  people  as  in  this  natioo 
at  the  present  time.  In  other  important  features  is  this  government 
without  precedent.  The  separation  of  the  different  departments,  leg- 
islative, executive  and  judicial,  and  the  selection,  by  popular  choice, 
of  persons  with  whom  these  powers  are  vested,  have  never  before 
been  carried  to  so  great  an  extent. 

These  peculiarities  of  our  government  require  that  the  spirit  of 
the  people  shall  be  educated  in  conformity  to  them.  Unless  popu- 
lar mind  is  trained  in  sympathy  with  republican  ideas,  or,  if,  under 
the  right  of  freedom  of  opinion,  aristocratic  notions  of  society  and 
<»f  education  are  allowed,  different  castes  of  society  will  spring  up, 
theories  of  a  modified  form  of  government  will  arise,  popular  fiuth 
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m  a  republic  will  be  weakened,  and  its  surest  basis  of  support — ^the 
attachment  of  the  people — will  gradually  crumble.  K  the  spirit  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  form,  if  the  government  has  not  in  itself  a 
▼ital  power  and  energy  which  will  mold  popular  sentiment  and  draw 
it  to  itself  then  it  must  yield  and  adapt  itself  to  the  condition  of 
society.  Whenever,  in  the  history  of  nations,  the  yoke  of  power 
has  sat  uneasily  upon  the  necks  of  its  subjects ;  whenever,  from 
neglect  or  injustice,  popular  feeling  has  become  estranged,  a  change 
of  policy  has  been  demanded  by  the  people,  and  the  government 
has  generally  been  modified  to  meet  their  wants.  Hence,  not  only 
the  propriety  but  the  necessity  of  the  government's  exerting  its  in- 
fluence to  encourage  a  system  of  education  which  shall  harmonize 
with  republican  ideas  and  republican  civilization.  Aristotle  says, 
"'  The  most  effective  way  of  preserving  a  State  is  to  bring  up  Uie 
citizens  in  the  spirit  of  the  government  and,  as  it  were,  to  cast  them 
m  the  mold  of  its  constitution.'' 

UL  A  National  Bureau  would  give  a  character  to  our  educational 
system  which  its  importance  deserves,  and  would  place  it  in  a  posi- 
tion where  its  influence  would  be  felt  with  greater  power  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  national  mind. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  mind  to  become  accuetomed  to  surrounding 
circumstances.  Many  of  men's  notions  of  the  relative  importance 
of  ideas  and  things  around  them  are  the  teachings  of  external  life. 
Among  the  Greeks,  Athena  was  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  the  symbol 
of  thought  and  the  patron  of  heroism  among  men.  To  evince  their 
appreciation  of  these  traits,  to  keep  alive  an  admiration  of  them  and 
to  stimulate  the  minds  of  the  people  to  their  possession,  the  mag- 
nificent temple  of  the  Parthenon,  dedicated  to  her,  was  erected  on 
the  Acropolis  and  in  it  was  placed  her  statue,  carved  by  the  hand 
of  their  master  artist,  Phidias.  How  much  did  the  statues  and  costly 
works  of  art  erected  in  the  streets  of  Paris  by  Napoleon  L,  serve  to 
nourish  in  the  mind  of  the  French  people  an  almost  adoration  for 
that  mighty  spirit  of  the  Revolution  and  an  enthusiasm  for  his  reign. 

So  it  is  in  the  field  of  thought  Whatever  idea  is  held  promi- 
nently before  the  mind,  whatever  is  the  idea  of  the  controlling 
power,  will,  because  of  this  prominence,  ultimately  prevail  with  the 
people.  The  experience  of  those  present  affirms  this.  Has  a 
teacher  a  predilection  for  a  particular  branch  of  instruction  t  It  will 
not  be  long  after  he  enters  his  school  before  there  will  be  a  greater 
fondness,  if  not  a  decided  preference,  for  that  particular  study. 
Even  if  no  prominence  be  given  to  that  study,  the  teacher's  mental 
diqKwition  will  become  so  impressed  upon  his  pupils  by  his  acta 
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and  Us  maimer  of  thooght,  that  the  same  biaa  will  anconao^ndj 
be  given  to  their  minds.  Men  have  often  secured  their  objects  bjf 
keeping  prominently  before  the  minds  of  those  they  would  inflaenoOi 
the  motives  by  which  they  are  gnided.  The  action  of  legislatorea 
has  been  influenced  by  the  continued  presentation,  in  various  h^% 
of  a  measure  sought  to  be  adopted.  The  philosophical  tendenciea 
of  a  period  in  history  have  been  determined  by  the  ideas  of  a  fd^ 
powerful  minds  then  predominant  in  the  realm  of  thought 

The  direct  inference  from  these  examples  is,  that  this  nation, 
founded  upon  the  mental  culture  of  the  people,  and  dependent  fos 
its  prosperity  upon  their  intelligent  action,  can  most  completely  in- 
sure its  success  by  giving  to  educational  agencies  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  national  adoption. 
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FOB  KDUOATtOTXAL  ^UBPOSES.* 

i,  W.  WWUMf, 

BaptrintinJital  of  PuMte  Bchooh,  Biooklya,  N.  Y 


The  great  principle  of  association  was  first  enunciated  by  the 
Creator  in  Eden,  when  the  Lord  God  said, ''  It  is  not  good  that  man 
should  be  alone."  In  the  family,  the  tribe,  the  state,  the  nation; 
we  find  this  great  truth  exemplified.  All  history,  sacred  and  pro- 
iluie,  develop  this  idea  clearly*  In  the  history  and  progress  of 
civilizatipn,  we  find  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  this 
bond  that  binds  man  to  his  fellow,  in  the  community ;  also  in  uni- 
ted efibrt  for  the  development  of  a  given  theory,  whether  in  govern- 
ment, science,  art,  or  literature,  strength  is  found  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  anything  within  the  range  of  human  possibilty. 

In  educational  reform,  this  principle  is  indispensable  to  success. 
Isolated  effort  has  accomplished  much  in  every  department  of  life. 
But  what  is  individual  compared  with  associated  effort  f  An  indi- 
vidual may  be  thoroughly  versed  in  every  department  of  learning; 
he  may  be  nipt  to  teach ;  have  tact  in  management,  power  in  gov- 
ernment, and  the  ''  art  Napoleon,"  in  infusing  his  own  ideas  and 
^irit  into  the  soul  of  his  pupils,  by  a  rigid  discipline,  careful 
training,  and  generous  culture. 

Here  we  may  find  progress,  and  in  the  right  direction.  Complete 
success  crpwnssuch  efforts.  But  in  this  case,  it  is  confined  to  a  given 
locality,  and  circumscribed  by  very  yarrow  limits.  But  let  this 
same  accompli^ed,  successful  educator  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  ac- 
tion, by  associating  with  the  teachers  of  his  town,  or  district^  and 
still  more  important  resulta  will  follow.  In  the  first  place,  let  the 
effort  be  informal  and  social;  in  the  spirit  o^  the  learner,  rather 
than  that  of  the  teacher ;  who  should  ever  be  ready  to  receive,  while 
endeavoring  to  communicate  truth.  Thus  confidence  will  be  in- 
spired^ interest  enlisted,  a  healthy  public  sentiment  created,  and 
hearty  codperation  secured  in  the  work  of  reform.    Thus  the  waj 
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may  be  prepared  for  a  public  movement  of  tbe  town.  Every  bstm- 
mentality  must  now  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  friends  of  an  im- 
proved system  of  education,  and  an  elevation  of  the  character  of 
the  schools  of  the  town.  In  the  public  meetitig  a  lecture  may  be 
given,  an  essay  read,  or  discussion  held,  in  which  the  reforms  to  be 
initiated  should  be  clearly  stated,  and  their  importance  magnified, 
by  a  fair  contrast  of  the  antiquated  forms  and  methods  of  the  past; 
and  the  soulless  teaching,  and  irrational  government  of  the  schools, 
compared  with  that  intellectual  culture  and  parental  discipline, 
found  in  a  model  school,  and  a  well-trained  family  of  the  present ; 
where  love  is  the  golden  chain  that  binds  all  hearts,  controls  all 
action,  and  produces  rich  fruit  These  meetings  should  be  free  and 
open  to  all,  and  the  exercises  untrammeled.  Every  teacher  and 
parent  should  here  feel  at  home,  and  at  liberty  to  ask  questions  on 
any  point  relevant  to  the  character  of  the  meeting.  The  con- 
versational, rather  than  the  more  formal  meeting,  will  generally 
be  the  most  interesting  and  useful  in  the  commencement.  In 
these  exercises,  systems  of  education,  mental,  moral  and  phys- 
ical, methods  of  instruction,  books,  the  order  of  studies  in  a 
given  course,  discipline  and  government,  the  warming  and  ventil- 
ating of  school-rooms,  and  the  seating  of  the  same ;  all  will  re- 
ceive attention;  and  in  proportion  to  intelligent  views  and 
appropriate  action,  will  contribute  to  a  reform  that  must  con- 
duce to  the  elevation,  progress,  and  happiness  of  all  who  come 
under  their  influence.  By  these  instrumentalities  and  interchanges 
of  views,  new  channels  of  thought  are  opened,  new  sympathies  are 
developed,  and  a  common  bond  of  union  created,  which  is  full  of 
promise  for  a  glorious  future.  When  a  town  has  thus  fairly  initia- 
ted the  work  of  reform,  it  will  soon  be  seen  that  the  circle  of  its 
influence  is,  silently  it  may  be,  but  steadily  enlarging,  and  anon  the 
adjacent  towns  become  interested  and  are  desirous  of  securing  sim- 
ilar results.  The  county  now  becomes  the  field,  and  each  town  is 
interested  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  good,  and  is  emulous 
of  being  second  to  no  other  in  the  county.  What  has  been  initia- 
ted in  the  town,  is  carried  onward  into  the  larger  fields,  and  this 
becomes  an  object  of  great  interest  The  meetings  now  become 
proportionally  more  interesting,  as  well  as  larger  than  the  town 
association.  Power  has  thus  been  gained,  and  every  movement 
carries  with  it  an  authority  that  commands  the  general  respect,  and 
codperation  of  all  thinking  persons.  In  these  primary  meetings  of 
the  town  and  county  associations,  one  of  the  first  and  most  important 
efforts  is  the  creation  of  a  healthy,  popular  sentiment,  in  sympathy 
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with  the  general  moTement  The  people  mast  be  made  to  see  that 
their  interests  are  deeply  and  directij  involved ;  that  thej  can  not 
hj  any  possible  means  contribute  so  directly  to  the  wealth,  prosperity, 
and  happiness  of  the  conminnity,  as  by  aiding  in  elevating  and  refin- 
ing the  public  taste ;  promoting  the  highest  tone  of  virtue  and  mo- 
rality; raising  the  standard  of  popnkr  education,  and  so  &r  perfecting 
the  same,  that  their  children  on  attaining  their  majority,  shall  be 
meh ;  having  an  inteUigent  and  comprehensive  idea  of  their  interests, 
rights,  and  duties,  social,  relative,  and  public;  that  in  any  emergen- 
cy, they  shall  not  simply  know^  but  know  haw  to  maintain  and  suc- 
cessfully perform  them. 

I  think  every  intelligent  observer  of  the  times  will  agree  with 
us  in  the  idea,  that  in  the  history  of  the  country,  there  never  has 
been  a  period  in  which  the  great  importance  of  a  thorough  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  has  been  more  imperative  than  in  the  present. 
Is  it  not  heart-sickening  in  the  extreme,  to  find  in  a  survey  of  socie- 
ty, that  the  masses  are  under  the  control  of  a  comparatively  few 
designing  men,  and  by  them  led  or  '*  like  dumb  cattle  driven  T  But 
let  the  people  become  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the 
interest  we  advocate,  and  they  will  see  that  to  withhold  their  hearty 
codperatioD,  may  prove  the  means  of  the  destruction  of  those 
rights  and  privileges  which  they  most  love;  the  destruction  of 
which  would  be  the  greatest  calamity  that  could  befiill  thenu 
These  primary  associations  of  the  town  and  county,  naturally  lead 
to  the  development  of  the  institute  for  instruction,  one  of  the  mosi 
important  means  of  improvement  in  the  teacher.  Here  the  teach- 
ers of  a  given  locality  meet  at  stated  periods  fpr  the  purpose  of' 
mutual  improvement.  All  occupy  a  common  platform,  and^b- 
have  a  common  aim ;  the  elevation  of  the  profession,  the  advance* 
ment  and  perfection  of  popular  instruction,  and  the  difihsion  of 
correct  views  in  every  department  of  leamiDg  in  the  community. 

With  the  town  thoroughly  awake  and  imbued  with  the  right 
spirit,  and  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  county  in  unison  with  the  same, 
then  are  we  ready  for  a  grand  movement  for  the  State  association ; 
an  institution  of  the  utmost  importance  in  centralizing  and  unifying 
the  educational  energies  of  town  and  county,  and  thus  bringing  the 
power  of  the  State  to  bear  alike  upon  all  parts  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

In  the  enlarged  field  of  the  State  there  is  abundant  room,  as  well 
as  occasion  for  the  earnest,  intelligent,  and  persevering  labors  of  all 
interested  in  educational  reform  and  progress.  Here  we  shall  find 
the  zealous  pioneer  of  the  town  association,  and  the  warm-hearted 
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adTDcalie  of  edacational  refenn  from  the  county.  AU  now  are  pro- 
pared  for  aimiiltianeoas  effort  upon  \ht  State,  and  erery  intereat  eon- 
centntes  upon  thb  new  baaia  of  aetbn.  A  conference  of  the  leadbg 
minda  of  tbe  State  ia  held,  yiewa  are  mterofaanged,  notes  are  com* 
paied,  and  the  condition  of  the  caoae  generally  aacertained.  A 
courae  of  action  ia  innngorated,  and  an  oiganization  effected,  the 
object  of  which  ia  to  enlist  the  friends  of  every  edocational  depart- 
ment, effect  SQch  refoima  aa  may  be  demanded,  and  perfect  sach  a 
system  of  instruction  as  shall  be  equal  to  the  wnnta  of  the  State. 
With  such  a  State  organization,  we  think  none  can  fail  to  see  that 
the  whole  territory  may  be  brought  with  comparative  facility,  under 
such  influences  as  shall  secure  a  healthy  public  sentiment  in  relation 
to  popular  education,  and  the  elevation  and  prosperity  of  the 
schoola  of  the  entire  State. 

That  such  efforts  aa  these  have  been  remarkably  successful  in 
awakening  interest,  securing  unity  of  action,  and  producing  the 
most  important  results,  ia  {^parent  in  the  numerous  local  and  State 
associations  formed  in  various  parta  of  our  country  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  That  brthor  efforts  are  still  necessary,  may  be  clearly 
seen  in  a  survey  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  In  the  seceded  States, 
whioh  we  trust  will  ere  long  retom  to  their  allegiance,  a  laige  field 
will  be  opened  where  the  most  enlightened  effort  and  intelligent  ac* 
tion  will  be  demanded  to  initiate  such  reforms,  and  prosecute  such 
ipieasures,  aa  may  secure  to  them  the  blessings  of  the  wisest  and 
9»oat  efBcient  system  of  pnblio  instruction.  The  new  Territories  and 
Statea  whioh  will  soon  be  added  to  the  constellation  of  States,  will 
open  new  and  inviting  fields  of  labor,  full  of  the  promise  of  an 
^bittdant  harvest  Our  wisdom  will  be  apparent  in  encouraging  in- 
telligent and  associated  efforts,  for  the  promotion  and  establishment 
of  the  moat  liberal  and  oomprshenaive  systems  of  education  in 
QYexy  State  of  the  Union. 


XVL    OBJECT  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTIOH 
AS  PVBSUXD  nr  thb  schools  or  oswaeo. 

IT  a.  B.  wtucm,  M.  B. 
BoptiittMaiMrt  of  tb«  Slsto  Asylmi  Ibr  UbCt,  SjtMOM,  N.  T 
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Lr  oonseBting  to  the  publicstion  of  the  foUowing  v^^pw^  read  before  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Teacbera,  at  its  last  meeting,  I  am  constrained,  in  justice 
to  myself  to  prefix  a  brief  statement  of  the  ciicumstances  under  which  it  was 
prepared. 

Borne  two  years  since,  I  delivered  an  address  before  the  New  York  State 
Teachers'  Association.  On  that  occasion  I  gaye  some  account  of  mj  own  pe- 
culiar work,  the  instruction  of  idiots.  And  as  it  seemed  to  me  that  mj  experi- 
ence  had  some  practical  relations  to  the  audience  before  me  and  to  the  topics 
Just  then  somewhat  promment  in  the  minds  of  American  educators,  I  renturevl 
to  make  the  proper  application.  The  "  object  system  of  instruction,**  soKsalled, 
was  referred  to  at  some  length,  and  I  indulged  in  some  passing  criticisms  upon 
the  peculiar  methods  of  instruction  adopted  by  the  Home  and  CJolonial  Society 
of  England,  which  some  persons  were  laboring  to  introduce  into  this  country. 

That  I  was  not  a  conservative  in  an  obnoxious  sense  in  my  educational  views, 
an  outline  of  what  was  then  said  upon  these  two  points  will  sufficiently  show. 

I  attempted  to  set  forth  the  doctrine,  by  implication  rather  than  by  any  verv 
distinct  enunciation,  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  the  one  which 
may  be  styled  natural  and  the  other  conventional  I  remarked  that  the  educa- 
tion related  to  the  former  began  where  instinct  ceases,  and  consisted  of  a  judi- 
dous  ministering  of  the  proper  aliment  to  the  intuitive  powers.  And  I  endeav- 
ored to  point  out  the  true  function  of  the  teacher,  in  respect  to  this  natural 
education. 

I  then  added  that,  as  in  point  of  time,  so  in  harmony  with  the  natural  order 
of  development  of  the  human  foculties,  was  it  fit  and  proper  that  the  acquisition 
of  natural  should  precede  that  of  conventional  knowledge,  and  that  the  former 
was  the  best  foundation  for  the  superstructure  of  the  latter.  The  summaiy 
statement  of  my  argument  upon  the  subject  was,  "that  we  should  educate  the 
senses  and  through  the  senses,  the  intelligence  and  will,  and  then  apply  and 
•ubordinato  the  engendered  habits  of  accurate  observation  and  the  cultivated 
intellectual  activity  and  power  to  a  proper  method  of  acquiring  the  elementary 
studies  and  their  outgrowing  attainments." 

It  seemed  to  me  then  that,  if  these  views  were  correct,  they  had  a  twofold 
application.  In  the  first  place,  that  our  system  of  primary  school  instruction, 
confining  itself)  as  it  had  hitherto  done,  mainly  to  elementary  studies  of  a  con- 
ventional character,  should  be  modified  by  tbe  introduction  of  a  preliminary 
class  of  exercises,  designed  especially  to  cultivate  the  faculties  of  observation. 
That  the  elementary  branches  should  be  taught  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  blunt 
the  perceptive  faculties.  Of  course,  the  natural  outgrowth  of  these  two  provis- 
ions would  be,  that  the  apparent  acquirements  of  tbe  school-room  would  repre- 
sent the  actual  mental  power  and  knowledge  of  the  pupils. 

In  the  second  place,  sjrmpathizing,  as  I  have  before  said,  fully  with  the  aims 
of  those  seeking  reform  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  elementary  instruction, 
I  yet  could  not  fail  to  see  or  avoid  making  an  application  of  the  principles  I  had 
developed,  to  the  correction  of  certain  g^evous  errors  some  of  these  well  dis- 
posed friends  of  education  had  fallen  inta 
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I  know  how  abort  is  the  nstial  school-attending  period  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  children  for  whom  our  school  qrstem  is  fhimed.  Avoiding,  therefore,  all 
educational  scheming,  I  would  have  that  system  so  sound  in  its  principles,  and 
so  judicious  in  its  methods,  that  it  may  leave  these  children,  on  the  threshhold 
of  the  apprentice  stage  of  Hfe,  with  all  their  natural  endowments  so  brought  into 
willing  and  active  exercise  by  preliminary  training,  that  nothing  in  the  whole 
world  of  relation,  designed  for  their  improvement  or  pleasure,  sho^ild  be  thereafter 
unappropriated;  that  by  its  thorough  drill  in  the  strictly  elementary  branches  of 
learning,  it  should  so  furnish  them  witii  the  keys  to  all  educational  knowledge, 
that  their  future  attainments  should  be  limited  only  by  the  necessitie**  of  their 
peculiar  lot. 

In  noticing  the  English  system  of  instruction  mentioned,  I  dwelt  mainly  upon 
what  I  then  regarded  as  its  error  in  the  introduction  of  science  at  too  early  a 
stage  in  the  work  of  education,  not  only  in  the  form  of  positive  science,  but  in 
the  scientmc  aspect  in  which  the  common  matters  of  daily  life  and  observation 
were  treated,  and  also  the  abuse  of  language  involved  in  their  practice. 

The  errors  into  which  I  feared  the  over-zealous  advocates  of  the  "  object  sys- 
tem "  might  fall  proved  to  be  no  chimeras.  An  evil,  which,  with  the  respect  I 
felt  for  American  teachers,  I  then  deprecated  as  somewhat  remote,  has  become 
more  imminent  A  foreign  educational  scheme,  partial,  bigoted,  and  unphilo- 
sophical,  is  now  naturalized  in  the  country,  and  its  universal  propagation  de- 
manded by  zealous  advocates.  The  "  Oswego  System  "  is  the  new  impress  that 
is  to  give  it  currency  on  this  side  the  water. 

To  increase  the  deception,  the  very  text-books  of  the  English  system  have 
been  brought  over  and  (to  the  scandal  of  American  publishers  it  must  be  con- 
fessed) with  no  alteration,  save  a  little  upsetting  and  a  turning  wrong  end  fore- 
most of  here  and  there  a  section,  have  been  issued  as  of  Amencan  authorship. 

Impulsive  friends  of  education  have  somewhat  indiscreetly  indorsed  it,  by 
speaking  of  Oswego  as  "  the  Mecca  of  American  teachers ;"  and  of  the  move- 
ment as  "  a  reform  which  is  welcomed  by  the  best  minds  of  the  age,  whicli  has 
been  prophesied  and  prayed  for  by  the  best  lights  of  other  years." 

Even  some  persons,  who  should  have  been  more  discriminating,  looking  only 
at  the  motives  of  its  partisans,  have  good  naturedly  given  it  a  vague  counte- 
nance, as  ladies  sometimes  give  a  "character"  to  a  stupid  or  shiftless  domestic, 
who  "  means  well" 

Besides,  in  the  State  of  I^ew  York,  legislation  has  been  successfblly  invoked 
to  establish  a  school  for  training  teachers  in  the  methods  of  a  foreign  school  so- 
ciety— of  dubious  reputation  at  home— outside  of  its  Normal  School,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  created  for  the  very  purpose  of  educating  teachers  in  the 
most  approved  methods  of  instruction  of  every  grade  and  wherever  originating. 

With  these  circumstances  in  view,  when  invited  to  prepare  a  paper  for  the 
last  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers,  on  the  "Object  System," 
a  sense  of  duty  constrained  me  to  accept.  And  I  ventured  on  a  discussion  of 
the  subject  which  I  knew  must  be  inadequate,  if  for  no  other  reasons,  that  I  was 
precluded  from  presenting  the  most  obvious  ol:g'ections  to  the  system,  inasmuch 
as  I  had  done  this  on  a  previous  occasion,  and  because  also  the  invitation  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  rather  limited  me  to  a 
half  hour  and  which  I  endeavored  not  to  transcend. 
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THE  OSWEGO  SYSTEM  OF  OBJECT  INSTRUCTION. 


The  topic  assigned  me  for  the  present  half  hour  is  the  "  Object 
System  ^  of  instruction.  To  avoid  all  misapprehension,  I  may  saj 
at  the  oatset,  that  I  shall  confine  myself  mainly  to  some  thoughts 
in  connection  with  what  is  called  in  this  country  the  ^*  Oswego  Sys- 
tem.^ This  is  substantially  a  system  of  instruction  transplanted 
from  England,  and  known  there  as  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society's 
system  of  instruction.  The  circumstances  attending  the  adoption 
of  this  foreign  system  on  this  side  of  the  water  need  not  be  stated, 
except  in  the  most  general  terms.  The  zealous  Superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  of  Oswego,  (whom  I  need  not  name,)  in  common 
with  many  holding  similar  relations  to  the  schools  of  other  cities, 
felt  the  need  of  some  change  in  the  methods  of  instruction  prevail- 
ing in  the  primary  departments.  The  want  he  felt  he  thought  well 
sapplied  by  the  English  system  alluded  to.  With  zeal  and  energy 
he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  introducing  it  in  his  own  proper^field 
of  labor.  He  has  accomplished  this — ^and  more.  We  find  the  same 
system  now  urged  upon  the  friends  of  education  everywhere  for  a 
similar  adoption.  And  so  it  comes  fairly  before  a  National  Associ- 
ation of  Teachers  for  discussion. 

It  hardly  need  be  said  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  educational  reform,  inaugurated  in  this  country  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  that  the  new  want  I  have  spoken  of,  as  bf  Ing  generally 
felt  by  a  certain  class,  was  not  to  be  satisfied  by  the  search  for,  or 
the  finding  of  any  new  principles  of  education. 

The  new  problem  offered  to  those  interested  was,  how  shall  we 
apply,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  school  instruction,  most  wisely  and 
most  fruitfully,  principles  of  education  generally  recognized  and 
acknowledged  in  this  country  f 

I  say  generally  recognized  and  acknowledged  in  this  country. 
This  is  not  too  much  to  say,  for  here  more  than  elsewhere — almost 
only  here — were  sound  principles  and  methods  of  instruction  gen- 
erally prevalent  The  reasons  are  obvious.  The  American  mind  is 
unusually  active  upon  educational  subjects,  for  theoretically  our  re- 
publican form  of  government  is  based  upon  universal  education,  and 
an  education  not  peculiar  to  a  caste  or  rank  in  society.  Agun,  the 
great  majority  of  our  educated  men  have  been  practical  teachers  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods  of  their  lives.  Look  for  a  moment  at  the 
bistory  of  education  during  the  period  mentioned,  a  histoiy  adorned 
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with  the  names  of  many  eminent  men.  A  hiftorj  that  fbrnisliea 
abundant  evidence  of  much  thought  in  the  elncidation  of  principlea 
and  in  the  devising  of  methods.  Notice  the  macbineiy  of  the  edu- 
cational movement ;  the  essajs  asod  discussions^  the  public  addresses 
And  the  multiplied  associations  for  mutual  improvement ;  the  f eacher»' 
institutes  and  the  Normal  schools;  the  literature  of  the  profession  of 
the  teacher  embracing  everything  worthy  of  record,  whether  in  the 
way  of  personal  thought  or  individual  experience,  the  world  being 
tributary;  not  forgetting  the  periodical  contributions  from  eveiy 
quarter.  Further,  mark  the  resulting  evidence  of  all  this  labor  well 
performed  in  the  general  public  interest,  in  the  judicious  legislation, 
and  in  the  wonderful  improvement  In  text-books.  And  again,  notice 
the  light  incidentally  furnished  by  special  systems  of  education. 
The  result  of  this  general  awakening  in  the  public  mind  upon  the 
subject  of  education,  I  hardly  need  to  say,  though  reaching  to  the 
principles  most  fundamental,  was  not  manifested  by  measures  vio- 
lent, hasty,  or  subversive.  The  reform  kept  step  with  the  advance 
of  an  enlightened  public  sentiment,  if  at  times  it  were  one  step  in 
advance.  It  were  well  if  the  futm^  waves  of  improvement  in  the 
same  direction  should  roll  as  quietly  and  steadily  forward  on  the 
shores  of  coming  time. 

But  a  graded  system  of  school  instruction  brings  out  a  new  want. 
A  large  class  of  children  are  brought  together,  with  little  or  no 
previous  instruction,  and  almost  too  young  for  the  continuous  atten- 
tion and  thought  required  to  master  the  elementary  branches  of  the 
school-room,  as  taught  in  the  ordinary  way.  They  are  deprived  of 
those  educational  infiuences  that  so  pervaded  the  atmosphere  of  the 
school-room  of  mixed  grades  and  which  insinuated  themselves  into 
every  avenue  to  the  active  mind  of  childhood.  They  are  now  de- 
pendent for  improvement  upon  the  exercise  of  their  own  intuitive 
powers  and  upon  the  resources  of  the  teacher. 

We  need  not  stop  to  discuss  the  question,  whether,  viewed  in  re- 
lation to  the  proper  orderly  and  harmonious  development  of  their 
fiioulties,  these  children  should  be  in  school  at  all,  thus  early,  for  in 
school  they  are.  And  so  it  happens,  that  under  the  new  circum» 
stances,  that  which  should  be  the  work  of  nature,  is  brought  withio. 
the  function  of  the  teacher,  and  accordingly  new  topics  and  methods 
of  instruction  must  be  introduced.  It  hardly  need  be  pointed  out 
with  what  extreme  diflSdence  we  should  approach  any  task  that  in- 
volves any  interference  with  nature's  methods,  or  how  zealous  should 
be  the  endeavor  when  such  interference  is  necessitated  to  follow  her 
analogous  teachings,  and  how  promptly  we  should  cease  our  inter- 
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ftrence  at  the  first  moment  practicable.  The  natural  channels  to 
the  pupil's  mind  are  first  to  be  opened  before  they  can  be  used  for 
leibeiving  or  imparting  instmction*  Agnn,  the  natural  avenues  are 
to  be  used  before  what  may  be  called  the  conventional  ones  are 
brought  in  requisition.  And  so  the  powers  of  observation  and 
speech  (or  spoken  language)  are  to  be  cultivated  before  any  positive 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing  is  attempted.  Cultivated  it  should 
be  renoiembered  for  purposes  and  ends  mainly  practical  and  discipli- 
nary. Has  it  occurred  to  those  of  you  who  have  seen  blind  chil- 
dren spelling  out  with  busy  fingers  and  delighted  faces  'the  page  of 
rused  letters  and  thus  receiving  food  for  their  active  minds  through 
a  channel  wrought  out  for  them  by  the  agency  of  a  sense  perverted 
from  its  legitimate  function,  that  in  teaching  ordinary  children  to 
read  from  the  printed,  or  written  page,  the  same  thing  is  substan- 
tially done ;  that  is,  the  eye  is  made  to  perform  the  natural  office  of 
the  ear — that  a  new  gift  is  imparted. 

One  result  of  bringing  together  children  of  the  same  grade  is»  to 
bring  out  more  distinctly  the  class  mental  peculiarities,  the  class 
educational  needs,  and  so  more  obviously  the  proper  modes  of  meet- 
ing tiiose  needs.  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  in  a  summary  way,  my 
idea  of  the  scope  and  aim  of  a  proper  elementary  education,  which 
I  will  venture  to  reproduce.  ^  That  we  should  educate  the  senses 
and  through  the  senses,  the  intelligence  and  will,  and  then  apply  and 
subordinate  the  engendered  habits  of  accurate  observation  and  the 
cultivated  intellectual  activity  and  power,  to  proper  methods  of  ac- 
quiring the  elementary  studies  and  their  outgrowing  attainments." 

In  seeking  to  accomplish  the  ends  thus  defined,  the  main  reliance 
of  the  educator  is  upon  a  proper  study  and  comprehension  of  the 
characteristics  of  childhood,  the  natural  order,  mode,  and  rate  of 
development  of  the  childish  faculties.  The  proof  of  this  is  furnished 
by  recalling  any  synoptical  statement  of  the  principles  of  education, 
and  noticing  how  many  of  them  relate  to  these  very  points.  It  is 
of  importance  to  remember  this  because  much  time  and  labor  have 
been  lately  wasted  in  devirang  methods  of  instruction  based  upon 
foundations  merely  speculative,  and  some  injury  done  by  attempting 
to  put  these  methods  in  practice.  I  may  illustrate  this  by  citing 
two  or  three  forms  of  theoretical  error  in  this  regard  representing 
quite  a  diversity  of  opinion — all  "  idols  of  the  cave." 

The  first  of  these  is  a  method  based  upon  a  theory  that  every 
child  must  '*  rediscover  for  himself  the  truths  and  results  to  be  ac- 
quired in  each  department  of  knowledge  undertaken  by  the  learner," 
and  the  corollary  from  this,  '*  that  no  truth  or  knowledge  which  is 
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in  its  nainre  a  consequent  on  some  other  troths  or  knowledge  can 
by  any  possibility  be  in  reality  attained  by  any  mind,  until  after 
that  mind  has  first  secured  and  rightly  appreciated  those  antecedent 
troths  or  knowings.''  This  involves,  it  will  be  observed,  a  form  of 
instraction  always  absolutely  synthetical  This  is  partially  troe 
— troe  as  far  as  intuitive  education  is  conceroed  and  trae  no 
farther. 

Another  error,  not  unheard  of  by  this  Association,  is  a  theory 
that  there  is  a  rational  order  of  development  in  the  course  of  the 
sciences,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  followed  in  common  education ; 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  claimed  that  this  order  of  succession  in  the 
sciences  corresponds  precisely  to  the  order  of  evolution  of  the  fac- 
ulties. Now  this  is  an  assumption  based  upon  the  most  fanciful 
analogies,  but  as  I  find  it  asserted  with  great  emphasis,  in  a  report 
to  which  my  own  name  is  signed,  I  leave  it  for  others  to  deal  with. 

One  other  theory  deserves  a  passing  notice.  It  will  be  found 
elaborated  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  cropping  out  quite  generally  in 
the  essays  and  discussions  that  have  since  appeared  upon  educa- 
tional topics.  After  admitting  the  distinction  between  education 
as  relates  to  discipline  and  to  the  value  of  the  knowledge  acquired, 
he  at  once  assumes  that  what  is  best  for  the  one  end  is  also  best  for 
the  other.  He  then  proceeds  to  develop  a  scheme  for  education 
based  upon  the  relative  and  practical  uses  of  knowledge.  If  his 
course  of  reasoning  proves  anything  it  proves  that  physiology 
should  be  the  first  study  of  childhood,  then  the  means  of  getting  a 
livelihood,  then  the  treatment  of  offspring  and  the  government  of 
children,  and  finally  the  study  of  social  science. 

Let  me  now  examine  briefly  the  mode  in  which  the  Oswego  Sys- 
tem aims  to  accomplish  the  ends  I  have  supposed.  To  be  sure  it 
claims  to  be  more  than  a  system  of  Primary  School  instraction.  It 
elairos  to  be  the  only  correct  system  for  any  stage  of  education. 
"  That  if  adopted,  it  will  lead  to  a  complete  revolution  in  our  meth-. 
ods  of  teaching  in  this  country,"  (where  it  is  asserted  "  we  have 
never  had  any  system  based  on  sound  philosophical  principles,)  as 
also  in  the  profession  of  teaching  itself,  or  rather  it  will  make  teach- 
ing A  profession — a  title  it  has  yet  to  earn." 

In  making  a  somewhat  hurried  preparation  for  the  part  assigned 
me  on  this  occasion,  I  have  spent  some  time  in  the  examination  of 
the  various  manuals  designed  for  the  instraction  of  teachers  in  the 
new  systenL  I  confess  the  result  has  been  somewhat  discouraging. 
The  principles  laid  down  are  somewhat  contradictory  in  their  char- 
acter.   They  .are  wanting  in  definiteness,  and,  most  of  all,  they  are 
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10  enveloped  in  the  volnminons  details  of  methods,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  discoTcr  the  distinctive  features,  and  somewhat  confusing  to  one 
tttempting  to  discuss  them. 

Referriog  then  to  the  Oswego  manuals,  I  find  first  a  statement  of 
what  are  called  Pestalozzian  plans  and  principles.  On  examination,  I 
find  that  some  latitude  has  been  used  in  applying  the  term  Pesta- 
lozzian. Transmutation  as  well  as  translation  will  be  seen  in  their 
treatment  of  the  great  reformer.  It  may  be  remarked  of  these  gen- 
erally, that  whatever  of  them  are  sound  have  not  the  claim  of  nov- 
elty to  American  teachers,  and  what  are  new  of  no  value,  if  not 
leading  to  positive  error. 

1.  Activitj  is  a  law  of  childhood.  Accustom  the  child  to  do— educate  the 
ktod. 

2.  Caltivate  the  faculties  in  their  natural  order — ^first  form  the  mind,  then 
furnish  it 

3.  Begin  with  the  senses,  and  never  tell  a  child  what  he  can  discover  for 
himaelC 

4.  Reduce  every  subject  to  its  elements-— one  difficulty  at  a  time  is  enough 
for  a  child. 

5.  Proceed  step  by  step.  3e  thorough.  The  measure  of  information  is  not 
what  the  teacher  can  give,  but  what  the  child  can  receive. 

6.  Let  every  lesson  have  a  point,  except  in  junior  schools,  where  more  than 
one  lesson  is  required  before  the  point  is  reached,  each  successively  tending  to- 
wards it. 

7.  Develop  the  idea — then  give  the  term— cultivate  language. 

8.  Proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown — from  the  particular  to  the  gen- 
eral— from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract — from  the  simple  to  the  more  difficult 

9.  First  synthesis,  then  analysis — ^not  the  order  of  the  subject,  but  the  order 
of  nature. 

Let  us  examine  these  principles  briefly. 

"  1st.  Activity  is  a  law  of  childhood.  Accustom  the  child  to  do 
— educate  the  hand." 

It  will  be  observed,  first,  that  there  is  an  implied  restriction  of 
this  law  of  childhood  to  his  physical  system.  Of  the  second  clause 
— should  it  not  rather  be  said,  let  the  child  do.  Let  him  use  not 
only  his  hands,  but  his  physical  system  generally.  The  distinction 
between  letting  the  child  do  and  accustoming  him  to  do,  at  this 
early  stage,  is  an  important  one,  and  is  related  (if  activity  is  a  gen- 
eral law  of  childhood)  not  only  to  physical  actions,  but  also  to  the 
senses  and  the  faculties  which  act  spontaneously  on  the  presentation 
of  their  proper  objects.  Should  not  a  system  of  so  much  pretension 
direct  us  wisely  here  on  the  very  threshhold  ? 

"  2d.  Cultivate  the  faculties  in  their  natural  order — first  form  the 
mind,  then  furnish  it" 

The  truth  enunciated  here  is  older  than  Pestalozzi ;  and  may  be 
found  in  some  form  or  another  in  half  the  works  on  education  pub- 
lished in  this  country  during  the  last  thirty  years.     As  to  the  second 
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clause,  one  might  natorally  ask,  is  it  a  corollary  from  the  first!  or 
only  meant  as  a  reiteration  f  or  what  f 

*'  dd.  Begin  with  the  senses,  and  nerer  tell  a  child  what  he  can 
discover  for  himself.** 

What  is  the  designed  relation  between  the  two  claoses  of  this 
mie  ?    Must  we  never  tell  a  child  what  he  can  discover  for  himself  f 

^*  4th.  Reduce  every  subject  to  its  elements-— one  difficulty  at  a 
time  is  enough  for  a  child.'* 

This  seems  a  harmless  proposition.  But  the  practical  inferences 
in  the  way  of  method,  that  the  manuals  are  full  of,  gives  it  another 
aspect. 

"  6th.  Proceed  step  by  step.  Be  thorough.  The  measure  of  in- 
formation is  not  what  the  teacher  can  give,  but  what  the  child  can 
receive." 

Would  not  these  directions  indicate  that  the  process  of  education 
is  not  always  and  strictly  a  development  exercise,  in  which  the  child 
is  the  main  actor! 

"  7th.  Develop  the  idea^ — then  give  the  term — cultivate  language.** 

If  this  rule  were  designed  only  to  enforce  the  truth  that  ideas 
should  precede  language,  no  comment  would  be  necessary.  But 
herewith  is  connected  one  of  the  most  vicious  methods  of  the  Os- 
wego System.  In  the  light  of  their  practical  teachings  it  means 
that  with  the  idea  the  term  must  be  invariably  connected ;  that  the 
observation  and  language  must  be  inseparably  connected.  And  it 
is  assumed  that  when  the  idea  is  mastered,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
retaining  the  appropriate  term  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  summary  is 
strictly  a  resultant  of  the  workings  of  the  class  mind.  And  so  we 
find  in  connection  with  each  lesson,  or  series  of  observations,  the 
W.  B.  (writing  on  the  board)  and  the  S.  R  (simultaneous  repeti- 
tion) to  fix  in  the  pupiFs  mind  the  set  phrase  and  the  stereotyped 
formula  that  the  teacher  furnishes  as  the  smnmary  of  the  particular 
class  exercise. 

But  the  partisans  of  the  Oswego  System,  or  their  progenitors  in 
England,  were  not  the  original  sinners.  It  was  precisely  here  where 
Pestalozzi  went  so  grievously  astray  from  his  own  eariy  principles, 
as  to  draw  from  one  of  his  cotemporaries  the  remark,  that  "  he 
kicked  over  with  his  feet  what  he  built  up  with  his  hands.**  And 
these  very  practices  of  his  have  been  discarded  by  intelligent  edu- 
cators everywhere,  even  when  professedly  following  the  doctrines  of 
the  German  school. 

"  Observation  (said  ho)  is  the  absolute  basis  of  all  knowledge. 
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The  first  object,  then,  in  education  must  be,  to  lead  a  child  to  ob 
serve  with  accoiacy ;  the  second,  to  express  with  correctness  the 
resoh  of  his  observations.'^  There  is  abundant  evidence  from  his 
works  that  he  did  not  mean  by  this,  that  observation  should  be  the 
principal  objeet  of  instruction  at  its  earlier  sti^  and  language  at  a 
later  period.  The  English  and  Oswego  disciples  have  fiuthfiilly 
copied  the  defects  of  their  master. 

Now  is  it  necessary  to  affirm  in  this  presence,  that  language  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  observation  as  far  as  it  concerns  the 
pupil  f  That  the  observing  powers  are  exercised  for  a  long  period 
in  childhood  before  the  gift  of  language  is  received,  and  that  the 
child  not  only  uses  the  senses,  but  discriminates,  compares,  reasons, 
judges,  decides,  and  wills  in  connection  with  such  use  of  the  seuscs, 
and  all  this  without  the  use  of  any  language ! 

But  the  time  comes  when  language  is  necessary  for  the  express- 
ion of  wants  and  ideas,  and  then  it  is  given.  In  the  roll  of  educa- 
tion the  teacher  avails  himself  of  this  natural  gift,  this  child-language, 
to  test  the  progress  of  the  child,  and  so  it  is  properly  connected  with 
observation  and  with  the  growth  of  ideas. 

Agun,  a  period  comes  when  language  which  has  been  acquired  in- 
tuitively, and  without  any  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child, 
may  be  properly  a  subject  of  positive  instruction,  by  methods  so 
wisely  suggested  in  the  opening  address  of  the  President  of  this  As- 
sociation ;  for  when  the  higher  and  reflective  powers  of  the  mind 
are  brought  into  active  exercise,  language  precise  and  adequate  be- 
comes necessary  as  the  means  of  thought. 

Language  (let  me  repeat  again)  which  in  the  infancy  of  the  indi- 
vidual, as  well  as  that  of  the  race,  is  a  mere  means  of  expressing  the 
immediate  wants  of  the  individual  or  the  race  in  its  then  condition ; 
expands  not  only  commensurately  with  increa»ng  desires,  but  ab- 
solutely acquires  another  function ;  that  is,  as  the  instrument  of 
higher,  continuous,  and  abstract  thought^  and  this  fact,  or  the 
growUi  of  language  to  meet  social  needs,  suggests  the  principle  that 
dionld  guide  in  the  introduction  of  language,  as  an  exercise  in  the 
school-room.  I  have  on  another  occasion  referred  to  this  topic  and 
so  I  can  only  hint  at  the  dangers  of  thus  early  and  intimately  con- 
necting the  study  of  langruage  with  the  development  of  the  fisiculties 
of  observation.  The  thing  signified  is  lost  in  the  effort  to  remem- 
ber the  sign.  Have  you  not  all  seen  a  bright  boy  in  a  class,  who 
could  and  would  answer  almost  intuitively  a  question  Id  numbers 
lihe  the  following,  hesitate  and  stammer,  grow  confused  and  fail,  in 
attempting  to  cloak  the  fully  comprehended  truth  in  the  long  syllo« 
gifitic  formula  required  of  him  by  the  teacher !    Thus — 
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If  2  bunches  of  matches  cost  4  cents,  what  will  4  bundles  cost?  The  pupil 
repeats  the  question  and  gives  the  solution. 

If  2  bunches  of  matches  cost  4  cents,  what  will  4  bunches  cost?  1  bunch  of 
matches  will  cost  one-half  as  much  as  2  bunches  of  nutchea  If  2  bunches  of 
matches  cost  4  cents,  1  bunch  of  matches  will  cost  one-half  of  4  cents,  which  are 
2  cents.  4  bunches  of  matches  will  cost  4  times  as  much  as  1  bunch  of  matches. 
If  1  bunch  cost  2  cents,  4  bunches  will  cost  4  times  2  oents,  which  are  8  centa 
Therefore,  if  2  bunches  of  matches  cost  4  cents,  4  bunches  of  matches  will  cost 
8  cent& 

The  very  tendency  of  fonnalated  language  is  to  routine.  The 
foundations  of  the  childish  memory  and  the  childish  principle  of 
association  are  upset,  and  the  natural  observation  of  childhood  en- 
tirely devitalized.  But  an  illustration,  furnished  by  the  same  mas- 
ter-hand that  gave  us  the  Yorkshire  boarding-school,  will  answer 
my  purpose  better. 

No  teacher  before  me,  who  has  read  Dickens'  "  Hard  Times,"  will 
fail  to  recall  the  following  scene : — 

Mr.  Gradgrind,  the  town  magnate  and  school  patron,  is  present  in  the  model 
school  of  his  own  creation,  where  Mr.  McChoakumchild  surcharges  the  youthful 
Coke-towners  with  grim  iacts.  After  a  preliminarj  address  to  the  teachers  in 
this  vein — 

*'  Now  what  I  want  is  fiK^ts.  Teach  these  boys  and  girls  nothing  but  facts. 
Facts  alone  are  wanted  in  life.  Plant  notliing  else,  and  root  out  everything 
else.  You  can  only  form  the  mind  of  reasoning  animals  upon  facts ;  nothing 
else  will  ever  be  of  any  service  to  them.  This  is  the  principle  upon  which  I 
bring  up  my  own  children,  and  this  is  the  principle  on  which  I  bring  up  these 
children.    Stick  to  facts,  Sirl" 

Having  thus  reheved  himself,  that  his  self-love  may  be  gratified  by  witness- 
ing the  triumphs  of  his  own  educational  scheming,  he  calls  out,  by  an  appropri- 
ate management  and  catechising,  its  distinctive  features. 

Sissy  Jupe,  Girl  No.  20,  the  daughter  of  a  strolling  circus  actor,  whose  life, 
no  small  share  of  it,  has  been  passed  under  the  canvass ;  whose  knowledge  of 
hoFNe,  generic  and  specific,  extends  back  as  far  as  memory  reaches;  familiar 
with  the  form  and  food,  the  powers  and  habits  and  everything  relating  to  the 
horse ;  knowing  it  through  several  senses ;  Sissy  Jupe  has  been  asked  to  define 
horse.  Astonished  at  hearing  her  father  stigmatized  as  a  veterinary  surgeon,  a 
farrier  and  horse-breaker;  bewildered  by  the  striking  want  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  horse  of  her  own  conceptions  and  the  prescribed  formula  that  repre- 
sents the  animal  in  the  books  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society,  she  dares  not 
trust  herself  with  the  confusing  description,  and  shrinks  from  it  in  silence  and 
alarm. 

*'  Girl  No.  20  unable  to  define  a  horse,"  said  Mr.  Gradgrind.  Giri  No.  20  is 
declared  possessed  of  no  facts  in  reference  to  one  of  the  commonest  of  animals, 
and  appeal  is  made  to  one  red-eyed  Bitzer,  who  knows  horse  practically  only 
as  he  has  seen  a  picture  of  a  horse,  or  as  he  has,  perhaps,  sometimes  safely 
weathered  the  perils  of  a  crowded  street  crossing. 

"Bitzer,"  (said  Thomas  Gradgrind,)  "your  definition  of  a  horse!" 

'*  Quadruped.  Graminivorous.  Forty  teeth,  namely :  twenty-four  grinders, 
four  eye  teeth,  and  twelve  incisive.  Sheds  coat  in  the  Spring;  in  marshy  coun- 
tries siieds  hoo&  toa  Hoofs  hard,  but  requiring  to  be  shod  with  iron.  Age 
known  by  marks  in  mouth."    Thus  (and  much  more)  Bitzer. 

"Now  Girl  No.  20,"  said  Mr.  Gradgrind,  "you  know  what  a  horse  is." 

The  features  of  a  school  system  thus  graphically  described  are  the 
fbatures  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society's  system,  and  I  regret  to 
say  that  what  is  known  in  this  country  as  the  Oswego  System  is  its 
lineal  descendant. 
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Hut  tIliB  is  no  misrepresentation  (see  lessons  on  objects,  page 
91.) 

UBBOV  YWJEMTXtuucD. 
Ji  LOf  Bird, 

Ideas  to  be  deroloped-^emispheric&l,  fragfle^  jdnted. 

Ftirto.  QuaUUei. 

Hie  bead. Tt  is  animaL 

"    eyee. NaturaL 

"    feelers  or  palpi HemisphericaL 

'^    boms  or  anteniiM. The  wing  cases  are  red. 

**    wings. Spotted. 

"    wing  cases  or  djtra. Bright 

*    thorax. Hard. 

**    legs. The  wing  cases  are  brittle. 

"    body. Opaqua 

"    bade Stiff. 

"    spots. The  outside  is  conyez. 

"    sorfaoe. The  inside  is  concave. 

**    daws. One  margin  straight. 

The  other  curved. 
The  wings  are  membranaoeofOi^ 
pliable, 
«  thin, 

'*  transparent) 

"  fragUe. 

Hie  body  is  oval, 

"         bhwk. 
The  legs  are  Jomted, 
"         short, 
"         black. 

The  lesson  above  cited  is  one  of  a  large  number  sketched  for  the 
nse  of  teachers ;  all  models  for  still  others  of  a  similar  character  to 
be  framed  as  they  shall  be  needed,  and  designed  to  cover  the  whole 
period  of  school  instruction.  Is  such  endless  repetition  of  obvious 
qualities  a  natural  and  nourishing  food  for  the  childish  mind  f  Will 
it  never  tire  of  such  thin  gruel  of  ntilitarianism  f  And  looking  at 
the  real  object  of  a  public  school  system  as  our  own,  supported  from 
the  public  treasury,  designed  to  obviate  the  accidents  of  birth  or 
fortune,  by  placing  the  keys  of  knowledge  in  every  youthful  hand,  is 
such  chaff  a  substitute  for  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  elementary 
branches  ?  is  it  a  good  preparation,  even,  for  the  same !  But  con- 
ceding that  these  exercises  accomplish  the  end  for  which  they  were 
designed,  is  it  not  a  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  faculties  too  exclu- 
sive, and  at  the  expense  of  the  other  powers  of  the  pupil  f 

It  IB  claimed,  however,  that  thus  are  laid  the  foundations  for  a 
future  structure  of  science ;  that  we  ascend  from  form  to  geometry, 
from  place  to  geography,  ^c,  ^c  Than  this  nothing  can  be  more 
mistaken.  Perceptions  of  form  and  color  are  quite  distinct  from 
geometry  and  chromatography.  Language  is  one  thing,  and  the 
science  of  granmiar  quite  another. 
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That  scientific  and  technical  hmgoage  is  prematarely  introdiieed 
in  the  methods  adopted  at  Osw^o,  no  one  can  question  who  vistta 
the  Osw^o  schools.  One  bean  litUe  children,  not  two  weeks  un- 
der instruction,  taught  that  certain  parts  of  a  sheep  (or  the  picture 
of  a  sheep)  are  "  principal,"  others  •*  secondary,"  and  some  "  chai^ 
acteristic."  One  hears  from  in£Emt  mouths  such  terms  as  "  grami- 
niverous  and  chalybeate,  iridescent  and  amorphous,  serrated  and  fo- 
liaceous,  imbricated  and  indigenous."  Children  there  are  taught 
not  only  to  discriminate,  with  the  eye,  the  various  shades  and  hues 
of  color,  but  loaded  down  with  such  terms  as  hyaline,  watchet,  laz- 
nline,  indigene,  cameline,  rosine,  coraline,  venetia,  morone,  salmo- 
nine,  peachine,  and  magenta. 

The  9th  and  last  principle  laid  down  is  the  following:— "First 
synthesis,  then  analysis — ^not  the  order  of  the  subject,  but  the  order 
of  nature."  I  leave  for  others  to  discuss  th^  first  clause  of  the  rule. 
I  may  venture  this  inquiry,  however.  If  it  be  true  "  that  all  intelli- 
gent action  whatever  depends  upon  th^  disceming  of  distinctions 
among  surrounding  things,"  does  not  this  principle  require  that 
analysis  should  be  the  first  step  in  the  work  of  education  ?  And 
further,  as  one  examines  the  specimen  lessons  in  the  Osw^o  text- 
books, even,  does  it  not  appear  that  so  far  as  the  exercise  of  the 
observing  faculties  is  properly  conducted,  it  is  pure  analysis,  while 
the  mere  framing  of  the  definition  or  the  formulated  summary  can 
only  be  called  synthetical 

Hie  last  clause,  ("  not  the  order  of  the  subject,  but  the  order  of 
nature,")  whatever  its  supposed  relation  to  the  former,  contains  an 
important  truth  which  I  would  thus  interpret  All  subjects  should 
be  presented  to  a  child  in  view  of  the  order  in  which  his  faculties 
are  developed ;  in  connection  with  his  already  existing  ideas,  as 
they  may  be  indicated  by  the  form  in  which  his  curiosity  manifests 
itself  or  otherwise,  that  they  may  be  retained  by  some  principle  of 
association ;  and  also  in  relation  to  their  practical  value  and  uses, 
as  acquirements  and  discipline,  for  the  time  being.  And  contrari- 
wise, they  should  not  be  presented  in  relation  to  any  assumed  order 
of  knowledge  or  any  scientific  arrangement  or  classification.  (I  am 
speaking  now  especially  of  those  subjects  which,  in  the  primary 
school-room  and  in  the  case  of  young  children,  should  precede  and 
fbmish  the  foundation  of  what  are  ordinarily  regarded  as  the  ele- 
mentary studies.)  Scientific  names,  definitions  and  classification  are 
designed  for  a  special  and  practical  purpose;  and  that  purpose, 
manifestly,  not  related  to  the  instruction  of  infants  or  the  early  his- 
tory of  our  race.    A  young  child  (and  for  that  matter  the  savage) 
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kas  no  praetical  oae  for  scienoe  and  therefore  does  not  need  its 
teefaniealities.  What  he  does  need  are  wOTds,  figaratiTe  expressions, 
or  a  dassification  connected  in  a  living  way  to  his  senses,  his  ob- 
aenratioo,  his  experience,  the  range  of  his  reasoning  powers,  and  by 
the  nse  of  which  he  can  remember,  reproduce,  or  communicate  to 
another  his  sensations  and  ideas. 

The  scientific  mode  should  be  reserved  for  a  later  period  of  in- 
stmetion,  when  science,  as  such,  has,  by  the  development  of  the 
pupil,  acquired  a  practical  value. 

For  modem  science,  be  it  remembered,  (and  herein  it  difiers  from 
the  older  forms,)  is,  from  its  very  nature,  far  removed  from  the  range 
of  a  child's  observation,  and  has  no  obvious  relations  to  the  little, 
every-day  world  in  which  he  lives  and  moves.  It  is  based  upon 
structure  and  organs,  and  unobvious,  ai^d  to  the  child,  unimportant 
properties,  and  includes,  what  Spencer  has  called,  *'  completeness  of 
prevision.'*  And  though  there  are  certain  external  features  which 
ordinarily  indicate,  to  the  eye  of  ^e  expert,  the  peculiarities  of  in- 
ternal structure,  yet  the  connection  can  not  be  appreciated  at  an 
immature  age. 

So  troe  is  this,  that  I  find  a  modem  writer  of  great  logical  acute- 
ness  thus  expressing  himself: — 

Sdence,  as  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  illustrate,  is  painfUl  from  the 
aeeeasity  ofdis-aBsodating  appearances  that  go  natorally  azid  easily  together,  of 
renouncing  the  full  and  total  aspect  of  an  object  by  which  it  engages  agreeably 
the  various  senses,  and  of  settling  upon  some  feature  that  has  no  interest  to  the 
eommon  eye,* 

I  have  ventured  to  elaborate  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  truth 
contained  in  the  clause  under  discussion.  But  that  this  is  not  the 
interpretation  of  it  adopted  by  the  advocates  of  the  Oswego  System 
may  be  seen  by  referring  either  to  a  single  model  lesson,  or  to  the 
general  method  of  treating  a  particular  subject.  Take,  by  way  of 
illustration,  almost  the  first  lesson  in  the  mannid.  It  is  a  develop- 
ment exercise  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  observation.  The  children 
are  first  told  that  pi4>er  is  artificial,  that  it  is  made  of  linen  rags^ 
that  linen  is  made  from  the  stem  of  a  plant  called  flax.  They  tiien 
observe  its  obvious  qualities;  they  are  next  supplied  with  the  terms 
pliable,  translucent,  inflammable,  drc. 

But  one  must  not  stop  upon  individual  lessons,  but  take  subjects. 

What  I  am  now  about  to  say  is  related  also  to  principle  No.  4—* 
^Bednce  every  subject  to  its  elements.'' 

Take  the  method  of  teaching  reading.    If  one  takes  up  a  printed 

page  it  may  be  resolved  into  lines,  these  lines  into  words,  the  words 

'  I.I  I 

•Baia.    *«TlM8MMtt  aodlntellMt.*' 
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into  letters,  (to  say  Dothing  of  points,)  the  letters  into  combinatioa 
of  forms,  that  may  be  farther  classified  as  straight  lines  and  cnrred, 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  As  related  to  the  {urinter's  art,  this 
may  be  called  reducing  the  subject  to  its  elements,  or  following  the 
order  of  the  subject. 

Again,  the  words  on  the  page  (which  is  speech  represented  to  the 
eye)  represeot  a  variety  of  combinatioDs  of  sounds,  which  may  be 
resolved  into  their  elementary  sounds ;  these  into  classes  as  atonic, 
sub-tonic,  &c. ;  and  still  further  according  to  the  position  of  the 
Tocal  oigans  in  producing  these  elementary  sounds.  This  may  be 
called  reducing  the  subject  to  its  elements,  or  following  its  order. 

If  our  language  were  strictly  phonetic,  these  two  classes  of  ele- 
ments could  be,  in  some  degree,  approximated,  and  thus  the  art  of 
reading,  as  an  art,  could  be  acquired  without  any  great  waste  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  learner,  particularly  an  adult  leameir.  But 
this  is  not  true.  The  number  of  elementary  characters  does  not 
correspond  to  the  number  of  elementary  sounds.  The  forms  of  the 
characters  have  no  actual  or  symbolic  relation  to  the  sonnds. 

Custom  has  also  sanctioned  a  variety  of  form  in  the  same  letters. 
These  have  each  been  provided  with  a  name  conventional  and  arbi- 
trary, sometimes  resembling  its  power  in  composition,  and  some- 
times not 

Furthermore,  to  increase  the  perplexities,  the  same  sounds  are 
represented  by  different  letters  and  combinations ;  and  these  last  do 
not  uniformly  represent  the  same  sound.  So  that  our  language  is 
irregularity  run  wild.  The  rule  is  the  exception  and  the  exception 
is  the  rule. 

Now  the  method  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society  (and  the  Os- 
wego plan  is  but  little  better)  brings  the  child,  face  to  face,  with  thia 
mountain  of  difficulties,  and  on  the  plea  of  reducing  every  subject  to 
its  elements,  picks  up  each  individual  difficulty,  one  at  a  time,  and 
tiirows  it  a  stumbling-stone  at  the  feet  of  the  pupil.  With  fatigu- 
ing exercise,  perhaps,  the  whole  ground  may  be  at  last  stumbled 
over.    Listen  to  the  role  and  judge. 

The  pupils  are  first  taught  to  distinguish  by  the  eye  all  the  Ro- 
man capitals ;  next,  to  distinguish  clumsy  imitations  of  these,  as 
many  as  can  be  formed  by  combinations  of  straight  lines ;  and  then 
similar  imitations  of  the  renudnder  formed  by  straight  lines  and 
curved.  A  similar  plan  is  now  adopted  in  teaching  the  forms  of 
the  smaller  letters.  The  pupib  are  practiced  in  repeating  the  forty, 
more  or  less,  elementary  sounds  of  the  knguage.  They  are  lead  to 
notice  the  position  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  making  these  sounds. 
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At  ibiB  stage  (First  Step— papils  between  four  and  fire  yean  of  age) 
they  are  encombered  with  the  application  of  the  terms,  *'  tonic,  at- 
onic and  sab-tonic,*^  drc,  to  the  sounds  in  question. 

They  are  tanght  to  form  uncouth  imitations  of  the  furious  c$;pr 
tak,  before  mentioned,  with  pieces  of  lath ;  then  to  print  them  on 
the  shoe.  Then  comes  the  learning  of  twenty-six  arbitrary  names 
of  letters  and  connecting  these  with  the  same  number  of  conyen- 
tional  forms.  The  same  course  is  pursued  with  the  small  letters. 
The  pupils  are  next  exercised  in  the  sounds  of  the  voweb  and  dip- 
thongs;  not,  however,  their  power  in  composition.  They  are 
taught  to  spell  classes  of  words  of  one  syllable.  Only  at  this  point 
do  any  proper  exercises  in  reading  (or  in  &ct  in  learning  to  read) 
begin ;  and  eyen  then  these  are  in  accordance  with  a  somewhat 
clumsy  phonic  method. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  plan,  the  stupidity  of  which  no  description 
can  fully  portray,  that  it ''  puts  the  child  in  possession  of  a  key  by 
which  he  is  able  to  help  himself — a  very  important  principle  in  ed- 
ucation.'^ A  hundred  such  keys  wiU  leave  a  child  groping  and 
knocking  at  the  door  of  our  written  language,  in  which  the  sound 
too  is  spelt  three  different  ways  and  otiyA  stands  for  half  its  vowel 
sounds. 

All  this  is  done,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  carry  out  a  principle  aa* 
cribed  to  Pestalozzi ;  that  tiie  work  of  the  educator  should  be  ana- 
lytical and  that  of  the  learner  synthetical 

This  is  what  they  propose  to  do  theoretically.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  pupil,  in  spite  of  this  attempt  to  hamper  his  feet  with  the 
intricacies  and  perplexities  of  our  language,  has  been  covertly  mak- 
ing his  way  by  a  more  direct,  natural,  and  easy  route  to  the  same 
end.  In  this  respect  the  child  has  shown  himself  wiser  than  the 
master.  By  the  aid  of  a  memory  which  can  only  be  characterized 
as  *'  adhesive  "  in  the  extreme,  he  has  been  quietly  learning  words 
as  words,  on  the  blackboard,  on  the  lesson  cards,  and  in  the  text- 
book of  the  school-room.  He  has  been  classifying  words  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  principle  of  association,  to  assist  his  memory 
when  its  mere  adhesiveness  has  failed ;  and  now  noting  their  resem- 
blances and  differences,  he  has  analyzed  them  for  himself  into  their 
elements  and  thus  learned  the  powers  of  letters  in  composition.  In 
short,  he  has  grasped  the  idea  of  the  sole  object  of  learning  to  read, 
and  directed  his  steps  by  the  shortest  route  to  that  end. 

Years  ago  I  read  in  Emerson's  '*  Schoolmaster"  that  the  best  way 
of  learning  to  read  was  to  let  children  learn  words  first  and  after- 
wards the  letters  of  which  they  are  made;  and  why?  because  ''this 
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is  nafcare's  meUiod.''  I  can  not  stop  to  outline  tliis  word-method 
bj  showing  how  completely  it  follows  the  order  of  natnre. 

I  will  call  your  attention  now,  briefly,  to  tbe  Oswego  method  of 
teaching  drawing.  It  oommences  from  combinations  with  two 
straight  lines,  then  with  three,  and  so  on  up  to  seven  or  eight 
Then  combinations  with  fbor  right  and  two  aente  angles,  then  with 
obtose  angles.  Combinations  wiUi  four  rectangular  triangles. 
Combinations  with  the  various  qnadrangular  figures.  Then  combi* 
nations  with  the  various  curves.  This  is  all  elementary  to  geometri- 
cal drawing.  This  douhtless  has  its  uses.  This  is  better  than  no 
instruction  in  drawing,  perhaps. 

But  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  teach  drawing  as  an  art,  or  for  the 
practical  and  pleasurable  uses  which  render  its  acquisition  desirahle, 
I  think  that  the  great  mass  of  experts  will  i^ree.  Spencer  speaks 
of  an  elementary  drawing-book,  on  a  similar  plan,  as  most  vicious 
in  principle,  as  only  "  a  grammar  of  form  with  exercises."  Buskin 
is  equally  emphatic  in  recommending  an  entirely  different  course. 

The  same  regard  to  the  order  of  the  subject  and  disregard  of  the 
order  of  nature  is  seen  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  topics 
for  the  object  lessons ;  in  the  scientific  tone  that  pervades  the  whole 
series,  and  in  the  early  introduction  of  science  (distinctly)  into  their 
educational  course ;  as  if  this  were  unavoidable  in  attempting  to 
impart  any  useful  knowledge  to  the  child. 

The  late  Archbishop  Whately  disposed  of  this  opinion  epigram- 
matically  by  adcing,  ^*  Can  not  a  child  be  taught  that  a  nettle  will 
sting  without  being  taught  the  science  of  botany  f ' 

That  these  are  not  unwarranted  criticisms  on  the  Oswego  methods, 
let  me  appeal  to  the  manuals  in  which  they  are  embodied.  The 
extracts  illustrative  of  methods  may  be  appropriately  introduced  by 
a  few  sentences  selected  either  from  preface  or  introduction,  some- 
what in  the  form  of  precepts. 

"The  design  of  this  work  is  to  present  s  definite  coarse  of  elementary  mstme- 
tion  adapted  to  philosophic  views  of  the  laws  of  childhood." 

'*  It  would  seem  too  obvious  to  require  an  argument  that  every  teacher  " — 
(and  for  that  matter,  it  might  have  been  added,  every  superintendent  of  public 
schools  and  each  school-bode  compiler)  "should  clearly  comprehend  the  diar- 
acter  of  the  in&ut  mind  and  its  mode  of  operation." 

That  a  proper  lesson  "should  equally  avoid  detailed  information,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  mere  general  notices,  such  as  constitute  a  table  of  con- 
tents or  heading  of  a  chapter." 

"  That  it  is  important,  as  far  as  possible,  to  give  the  children  a  good  deal  of 
latitude;  and  let  the  discoveries  be  their  own,  except  as  they  may  be  guided  in 
part  by  the  teacher." 

"Those  who  fall  into  a  mechanical  way  of  giving  such  instruction  and  do  not 
perceive  the  principle  involved,  oomplet^y  defeat  its  intention  and  they  had  far 
better  keq9  to  old  pkms  and  old  boolu,*^    The  italics  are  mine. 

Turn  now  to  *'  Lessons  on  objects,"  (page  132  and  the  following.) 
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It  it  the  '^  fomih  step,"  or  des^ned  for  children  of  seven  or  e%ht 
jean  old.  The  subject  is  the  metals.  Seyen  pages  are  devoted  to 
the  general  sabject.  The  mode  of  their  occurrence  is  given ;  their 
distiDguishing  ••characters;"  their  properties  as  reflectors  of  light 
and  heat,  as  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity.  The  specific  grav- 
itj  of  ten  are  ^ven  in  numbers  to  the  third  decimal.  The  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  common  metals  is  also  given.  They  are  told 
the  number  of  tons  that  rods  an  inch  square,  of  the  common  metals, 
will  severally  sustain  without  breaking.  Detailed  information  upon 
the  other  general  properties  are  likewise  furnished  by  the  teacher, 
to  an  extent  that  will  suggest  the  thought  that  not  only  is  "  a  good 
deal  of  latitude  given  the  children,''  but  some  degree  of  longitude. 
Then  follow  eight  model  lessons  on  as  many  metals,  in  which  the 
properties,  qualities,  uses,  geographical  and  geological  relations  are 
g^ven  with  almost  encyclopedic  particularity ;  though  not  always 
with  the  accuracy  desirable  in  a  text-book. 

We  will  now  open  the  other  manual,  "  Elementary  Instruction.'* 
As  in  the  former  case,  take  the  '*  fourth  step,"  the  children  of  the 
tame  age  as  before.  Under  the  head  of  '^objects,"  (page  184,) 
**  Sketches  on  the  Bible."  In  another  place  it  is  stated  '•  that  the 
general  aim  of  the  teacher  in  a  Bible  lesson  is  to  produce  a  relig- 
ious impression."    Let  ns  see  how  this  is  done. 

10.     BKJCTCma  OK  THE  KBLB. 

Having  drawn  from  the  doss,  hj  a  few  direct  and  simple  questions,  that  tbe 
Bible  was  not  alwajrs  a  printed  book — was  not  first  written  in  English — ^waa 
not  bestowed  on  mankind  at  once,  complete  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  but  in 
detached  parts;  and  having  told  them  to  consider  the  successive  portions  in 
which  it  was  given,  the  language  in  which  it  was  first  written,  and  the  form  in 
which  it  then  appeared,  the  children  ought  to  be  in  possession  of  most  of  the 
fiicts  referred  to;  therefore,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  lessons,  the  business 
of  the  teacher  would  bo  to  lead  them  to  collect  and  arrange  what  they  already 
know. 

L  Scripture — in  whai  porUons  given^  and  at  whai  period, 

1st.  Possessors  of  Scripture — the  Hebrew  nation.  Not  when  we  first  recog- 
nize it  in  Egypt,  but  previous  to  the  settlement  in  Canaan.  Bate  of  this  event. 
At  that  time  the  Israelites  had  the  writings  of  Moses,  probably  including  one  or 
two  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  book  of  Job.  Thence  to  the  first  captivity  they  re- 
ceived successively  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  the 
writings  of  David,  those  of  his  son,  a  portion  of  the  greater  and  most  of  the 
leaser  prophets.  After  the  return,  the  narratives  of  £a^,  Nehemiah  and  Esther, 
with  the  three  last  prophetical  books.    Date  of  the  return. 

2d.  Books  of  the  New  Testament  period.  Also  considered  with  respect  to 
writer^  titles,  and  oracle&  Date  of  conclusion  of  Scripture.  Text  learned: 
Hebrews  i,  1 — "  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  times 
past  unto  the  fathers  of  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by 
His  Son." 

n.  Language — that  in  which  Scripture  vfoa  first  written — translations, 

1st  Every  revelation  prior  to  the  date  of  the  first  captivity  made  in  Hebrew. 
This  accounted  for.  Books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  written  partly  in  Hebrew  and 
partly  in  Chaldee.  Lead  the  class  to  infer  the  probable  reason  of  this,  from  con- 
sideratioa  as  to  the  subject  of  the  portions  written  in  Chaldee ;  principally  sock 
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■B  inchide  original  letterSf  decrees,  ko^  ot  the  Babjlonieii  and  Pej^sian  gorem- 
mesta.  ScripCures  poaterior  to  the  date  of  the  captiyity  written  in  Chaldee,  and 
aD  the  earlier  books  tranalated  into  the  same  tongue.  No  sooner  did  the  ancient 
Hebrew  become  a  dead  language,  than  the  Scriptarea  were  pot  into  the  vernacular 
tongue  by  men,  such  as  Ezra,  acting  under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  God. 
Conclusion  drawn  from  this,  and  text  learned,  showing  the  importance  of  under- 
standing the  Word  of  God:  1  Cor.  xir,  19 — **I  bad  rather  speak  fire  words 
with  my  underst-inding,  that  by  my  Toice  I  might  teadi  others  also,  than  ten 
thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue." 

2d.  The  coming  of  the  time  in  which  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  led  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  trutli,  marked  by  the  dispersion  of  the  Scriptures  among  them. 
Providence  of  God  shown  in  this.  Its  design  and  effect  Give  general  account 
of  various  translations,  and  particular  one  on  the  Septuagint.  Refer  to,  and 
prove  the  importance  oi,  the  last  translation.  Befer  to  prevalence  of  the  Greek 
tongue  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  as  connected  providentially  with 
the  publication  of  the  Gospel  in  that  language. 

To  connect  this  period  with  what  follows,  touch  very  briefly  on  the  general 
professions  of  Christianity.  Division  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  subsequent 
spread  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  diurches.  Progress  of  the  latter. 
Extent  of  her  power.  Change  with  respect  to  the  language  of  the  Bible. 
Scripture  written  in  Latin  throughout  aU  the  countries  of  the  Western  Empire. 

III.  Farms  under  which  the  Scriptures  have  been  presented  at  difftrtnt  periods. 

1st  Derivation  of  the  terms  Bible  and  Scripture.  Sacred  words  of  the  Jews' 
writings.  Not  books.  Kind  of  materials  chiefly  used,  either  parchment  or  vel- 
lum. Scroll — when  not  in  use,  rolled  up  on  a  slender  cylinder  like  a  school 
map ;  hence,  origin  of  the  term  tohtme.  Refer  to  the  Scribes.  Their  office. 
Importance  and  accuracy  of  their  labors. 

2d.  Describe  sacred  records  of  Christians  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Eluminated 
MSS.  What  they  wera  Why  so  called?  Sometimes  rolls,  oftener  books. 
Beauty  and  value  of  these  copies.  The  copyists — what  class  of  men  they  were. 
Their  mode  of  life,  position,  and  character,  compared  with  that  of  the  Jewish 
Scribea  v 

3d.  Sacred  records  in  the  modem  form.  Class  observe  their  own  Bibles,  and 
state  how  they  differ  externally  from  those  before  described.  Why  composed 
of  many  sheets  bound  together,  not  of  one  rolled  up?  Why  made  of  paper 
rather  than  parchment?  Why  no  longer  MSS.  ?  Give  brief  account  of  the  in- 
vention of  printing  and  its  immediate  consequence.  The  great  multiplication  of 
copies.  Effect  of  the  distribution  of  these  all  over  the  world.  Specimens  of 
S<9iptural  transUtions  in  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  languages  were  to  be  seen 
at  the  Great  Exhibition.  Compare  God^s  present  method  of  making  known 
Himself  and  His  will,  to  that  He  adopted  in  the  Apostolic  age.  Then,  super- 
natural grilt  of  tongues,  enabling  the  Apostles  so  to  preach  that  all  could  un- 
derstand. Why  necessary  then?  Now,  the  same  object  effected  without  a 
miracle,  by  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  different  hinguages,  so  that  the  na- 
tions may  still  say,  *'  We  do  hear  them  speak  in  our  tongues  the  wonderful 
works  of  God."— Acts  ii,  11. 

lY.   Uhchangeabieness  of  the  inspired  word — its  influence. 

Bible  to  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  whole.  The  New  Testament  not  an  abro- 
gation, but  a  development  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  Old.  Text:  Mat- 
thew V,  17,  18.  This  might  be  proved  by  reference  to  the  nature  of  God,  but 
is  evidently  seen  by  the  invariable  influence  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  condition 
of  man  in  all  ages  and  countries.  Compare  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of 
the  Jews  prior  to  their  first  captivity,  with  that  of  the  nations  surrounding  them. 
Refer  to  countries  in  which  the  Bible  is  unknown  at  this  day;  without  except- 
ion, utterly  barbarous  and  degraded.  Refer  to  countries  in' which  its  doctrines 
are  rejected,  and  yet,  because  the  people  have  learned  something  of  the  histori- 
cal events  recorded  in  it,  because  its  precepts  (though  their  origin  is  not  recog^ 
nized)  are  interwoven  with  social  laws,  they  take  a  far  higher  rank.  Instance, 
Mohammedans.  Refer  to  countries  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  held  to  be  true, 
and  the  people  do  not  read  them,  because  the  ecclesiastical  power  has  put  a  seal 
on  the  book.  These  are  better  off  than  those  before  named,  for  they  hear  of 
the  name,  and  know  somewhat  of  the  character  of  Jesus,  and  through  the  thick 
DDdsts  of  tradition  the  light  of  the  Word  will  sometimes  shine. 
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Oonduflkm  drawn— that  the  Bible  is  a  gi'eat  engine  of  dyilization,  as  well  aa 
the  source  of  spiritual  knowledge.  Effect  of  its  free  circulation  throughout  the 
land.  Refer  to  the  renovation  now  commenced  in  heathen  lands,  from  the 
qtread  of  Scriptures  and  spiritual  teaching.  Duty  incumbent  on  us  to  place  the 
Bible  in  the  households  of  our  own  and  othei'  countries.  We  may  anticipate 
the  promised  blessing,  that  they  who  water  others  shall  themselves  be  watered. 

Now  imagine,  if  70a  please,  a  teacher  of  a  public  school  standing 
fa)  the  presence  of  a  class  of  pnpils  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
twelve,  composed  of  such  material  as  will  be  found  in  our  cities  and 
hurge  towns,  "talking  like  this  book,"  and  tell  me,  will  such  themes, 
thus  presented,  conduce  to  any  feelings  worthy  of  the  name  of  re- 
ligious impressions  ?  Is  such  instruction  in  accordance  with  "  phi- 
losophic views  of  the  laws  of  childhood  f  Do  you  smile  at  the 
absurdity  of  the  extracts  I  have  given ! — there  is  hardly  a  page  in 
either  of  the  two  volumes  of  Oswego  gospel  but  contains  matter 
equally  ridiculous.  The  f&ci  is,  this  peculiar  adaptation  of  Pesta- 
lozzianism  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  for  though  fresh  from  an 
American  press,  it  yet  had  its  origin  in  what  may  be  called  the 
dark  ages  of  educational  history  in  England;  that  is,  some  thirty 
years  ago. 

[There  is  a  difficulty  attending  the  proper  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject I  mentioned  at  the  outset  the  considerations  which  made  it 
a  suitable  theme  for  discussion  in  even  a  national  assemblage  of 
teachers.  But  when  one  exposes  the  fallacy  of  any  of  the  princi- 
ples, the  absurdity  of  any  of  the  methods,  up  start  the  advocates  of 
the  system  and  repudiate  the  obnoxious  features,  or  claim  that  these 
are  but  experiments,  looking  towards  something  to  be  perfected  in 
the  alembic  of  the  future.  And  when  the  vicious  tendencies  of  the 
system,  as  a  whole,  are  pointed  out,  then  these  same  parties  ML 
back  upon  the  quality  of  their  motives. 

But  the  very  exclusiveness  of  their  theory  forbids  any  hope  of 
improvement  with  the  best  intentions  that  underlie  it. 

They  are  on  record  at  the  very  outset  in  this  wise.  The  system 
as  presented  to  the  American  public  is  claimed  to  embody  "the 
light  and  experience  of  the  best  schools  of  Europe,  where  these 
methods  have  been  longest  and  most  thoroughly  tested."  That  it 
is  "  a  definite  course  0/ elementary  instruction  adapted  to  philosophic 
riews  of  the  laws  of  childhood,"  &c.,  &c. 

Furthermore,  a  legislative  grant  has  been  obtained,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  not  for  experimental  purposes,  looking  towards 
improvement  in  elementary  instruction,  but  to  train  teachers  in  this 
particular  system. 

But  the  time  allotted  will  not  permit  me  to  pass  in  review  other 
features  of  the  so-called  Oswego  System,  equally  objectionable. 
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The  task  I  bare  alreadj  performed  would  bave  been  a  disagreeable 
one,  even  i^  with  more  time  and  preparation,  I  coald  have  flattered 
myself  that  it  had  been  well  done.  It  is  still  more  so,  cosseions  as 
I  am  of  its  imperfectness.  Bat  it  is  important  that  the  work  of  pri- 
mary instmction  should  be  well  conducted.  And  it  is  claimed  for 
the  Oswego  System,  by  its  adrocates,  that  in  no  other  way  can  this 
be  accomplished  than  by  the  methods  prescribed  in  the  books  from 
which  I  have  quoted*  The  Staie  of  New  York  has  given  a  legisla- 
tive sanction  to  the  justness  of  this  claim,  by  appropriating  money 
for  the  support  of  a  tndning  school  for  teachers,  where  these  princi- 
ples and  methods  are  adopted  and  applied.  The  legislatures  of  other 
States  will  doubtless  be  invited  to  follow  this  example. 

I  regard  the  whole  scheme  as  unwise  and  defective.  A  sense  of 
duty  has  therefore  constrained  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  country  to  the  subject,  that  others  more  nearly  related 
to  our  common  school  system,  and  otherwise  more  competent  than 
myself,  may  hereafter  more  thoroughly  expose  its  vicious  tendencies.] 

I  would  not,  even  now,  be  understood  as  discouraging,  in  the 
slighest  degree,  the  addition  to  our  present  modes  of  primary  school 
instruction  of  any  new  or  desirable  features,  or  the  adoption  of  any 
new  methods  to  meet  new  educational  wonts^  from  whatever  source 
obtained. 

I  will  venture  to  illustrate  my  idea.  It  was  my  good  fortune  not 
many  months  ago  to  visit,  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  schools 
of  a  western  city.*  I  saw  there  the  evidences  of  a  most  intelligent 
supervision,  by  one  familiar  with  the  whole  subject  of  American  ed- 
ucation, and  who  had  carefully  studied  the  principles  and  methods 
of  instruction  in  other  lands.  I  saw  a  corps  of  teachers,  from  high- 
est to  lowest,  intelligent,  active,  animated  by  a  full  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  work  and  imbued  with  the  same  spirit  that  con- 
trolled the  supervision.  I  saw  the  usual  elementary  course  in  our 
common  schools,  preceded  by,  associated  with,  and  supplemented 
by  well  selected  oral  lessons  that  made  the  whole  a  living  form  of 
education.  Viewing  the  pupils  as  individuals,  I  saw  that  a  natural 
and  suitable  aliment  was  so  wisely  spread  before  each  mind  as  to 
insure  the  proper  grasp  and  growth,  and  as  a  consequence,  mental 
activity  and  strength.  Looking  at  them  as  classes,  I  beheld  each 
grade  of  pupils,  in  the  school-rooms,  responsive  to  every  word  and 
.ook  and  thought  of  the  teacher. 
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FRANCIS  WAYLAND,  D.  D.,  L  L.  D. 

Fraxcis  Watlakd,  son  of  Bev.  Francis  Wsyland,  an  eminent  Baptist  minis- 
ter of  New  York  city,  was  bom  ICarch  11,  1796.  After  the  removal  of  his  fii- 
ther  to  Ponghkeepsie,  he  was  member  of  the  academy  in  that  place,  then  un- 
der the  charge  of  Daniel  H.  Barnes,  and  entered  Union  College  in  1811,  near 
the  dose  of  Sophomore  year.  Immediately  after  graduation  in  1813,  he  entered 
the  office  of  Dr.  Ell  Burritt  of  Troy  and  after  three  years  of  medical  study,  was 
licensed  to  practice.  But  under  the  influence  of  a  change  in  his  religious  feel- 
mgs,  he  now  abandoned  his  medical  profession  and  entered  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  the  fall  of  1816,  and  after  a  year's  study  under  the  immediate 
tuition  and  influence  of  ProC  Moses  Stuart,  was  induced  to  return  to  Union 
College  as  tutor.  Here  he  remained  four  years,  teaching  in  nearly  all  the 
branch^  of  the  college  course  and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  daily  intercourse 
with  Pres.  Nott.  At  the  dose  of  his  tutorship,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Pirst  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  in  August,  1821.  It  was  here  that  Dr.  Way- 
land  preached  a  sermon  on  the  "  Dignity  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise,"  whiok 
exerted  no  small  influence  in  arousing  an  interest  in  foreign  missions  and  gained 
him  a  wide  celebrity.  In  1826  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  to  become  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Union  College,  but  had 
scarcely  entered  upon  its  duties  when  he  was  elected,  in  February,  1827,  Presi- 
dent and  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  in  Brown  Universitj. 
Here  he  soon  reestablished  order  and  discipline,  and  demonstrated  his  fitness 
lor  the  post  and  his  even  more  marked  abilities  as  a  teaclier.  He  also  gave 
himself  with  energy  to  successful  efforts  for  increasing  the  educational  facilities 
of  the  institution.  In  18.30  Dr.  Wayland  was  elected  first  President  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  and  was  reelected  in  the  two  following  years. 
His  peculiar  views  upon  collegiate  education  were  first  published  in  a  small  vol- 
ume entitled  "  Thoughts  on  the  Present  CoUegiate  System  of  the  United  States^** 
several  years  before  any  essential  change  was  effected  in  the  organization  of  the 
University.  In  consequence  of  his  proff^ered  resignation  of  the  presidency,  in 
1849,  a  new  system  of  administration  and  instruction  was  inaugurated  in  ao- 
eordance  with  his  views,  and  such  confidence  was  felt  in  the  proposed  plan  and 
its  author,  that  $125,000  were  speedily  raised,  mostly  m  the  city  of  Providence^ 
fi>r  its  consummation.  He  remained  in  office  six  years  longer;  sufficiently  long 
to  see  his  system  carried  into  fUll  and  successful  operation.  Hi-health  compelled 
his  final  resignation  of  the  presidency  in  August,  1855.  Dr.  Wayland  is  the 
SQthor  of  "  Elements  of  Moral  Science,"  published  in  1835  and  for  many  years 
the  leadhig  text-book  upon  that  subject;  "Ekmenis  of  Political  Economy/* 
1837;  " Elements  of  InteUeciual  Philosophy,"  IS64]  besides  other  works  not  di- 
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recCly  edocatioiiaL  The  first  two  have  been  abridged  for  the  use  of  sdiools. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  was  always  ready 
with  his  valuable  counsels  and  cooperation  in  the  work  of  reorganizing  the 
school  system  of  Rhode  Island,  was  also  actiye  in  forming  a  plan  ibr  the  im- 
provement of  the  public  schools  of  Providence  and  in  stimulating  the  community 
to  its  adoption,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  his  influence  in  behalf  of  edu- 
cation was  often  exerted  and  widely  felt.  Pres.  Wayhmd  received  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  from  Union  College  in  1827  and  from  Harvard  in  1829;  and  the  de- 
gree of  LL.  D.  from  Harvard  in  1852.* 

WILUAM  B.  CALHOUN,  LL.D 

William  B.  Calhoun  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  December  24,  1*795.  He 
received  his  early  training  in  the  Grammar  and  Latm  School,  winning  the 
Franklin  medal  in  1808,  but  completed  his  preparation  for  college  under  a  pri- 
vate teacher,  William  Wells.  He  entered  Yale  College  in  1810,  and  after  grad- 
uation in  1814  read  law  for  some  time  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  (where  his  father  then 
resided,)  and  afterwards  for  three  years  in  the  office  of  George  Blisa  at  Spring- 
field. He  here  opened  a  law  office  hi  1822.  In  1825,  and  until  1834,  and 
again  in  1861-2,  he  was  sent  as  representative  to  the  General  Court,  of 
which  he  was  for  six  years  Speaker.  From  1834  to  1843  he  was  member  of 
Congress — in  1847  and  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  of  which  ho 
was  appointed  President — ^in  1848,  '49,  and  '50  he  was  elected  Secretary  of 
State— «nd  in  1853  was  made  Bank  Commissioner.  While  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  his  active  support  was  given  to  all  measures  looking  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Public  Schools.  He  was  member  of  the  committee  which  fi^uned 
the  Revised  School  Act  of  1827,  which  inftised  new  life  into  the  schools  of  the 
State,  and  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred,  in  January,  1827, 
the  memorial  of  James  G.  Carter,  reported  in  favor  of  an  appropriation  of  $5,000, 
and  $2,000  in  addition  annually  for  five  years,  for  the  establishment  and  support 
of  a  Teachers'  Seminary.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  chairman  of  the  Convention  which 
organized  the  American  Institute  at  Boston  in  1830,  was  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  until  1833,  when  he  was  elected  President,  which  office  he  held 
until  1849.    He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Amherst  College  in  1858. 

JAMES  6.  CARTER. 
James  Cordon  Carter,  bom  in  Leominster,  Mass.,  Sept.  7,  1795,  was  raised 
a  farmer's  son,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  commenced  study  preparatory  to 
college,  under  Caleb  Butler,  Principal  of  Groton  Academy.  Paying  his  way  by 
teaching  district  and  singing  schools,  and  delivering  masonic  lectures,  he  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1820  among  the  foremost  of  his  class.  The  preceding  winter 
he  had  taught  a  seamen's  school  at  Cohasset,  and  on  leaving  college  opened  a 
private  school  at  Lancaster.  His  published  writings  in  behalf  of  popular  educa- 
tion commenced  in  the  Boston  papers  in  1821.  In  1824  he  issued  in  pamphlet 
form  his  "LeUera  to  ihe  Eon.  William  Prescott^  LL,  D.,  on  ike  Free  Schools  of 
New  England^  with  Remarks  on  the  Principles  of  Instruction^  A  series  of  **  JSs* 
says  vjxm  PopuUvr  Education  "  followed  in  the  winter  of  1 824-5,  also  afterwards 
published  together,  which  attracted  much  attention  and  in  which  he  first  made 
public  his  plan  of  a  teachers'  seminary.    In  1827  he  presented  a  memorial  to 

*  For  a  fuller  sketch  of  Dr.  Wtyland*«  Life  and  Edacttional  Labors,  see  Barnard*!  Aomt.  Jou^ 
oTEdaeation,  VoL  XIU.,  p.  771. 
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^  Legialatare,  aaking  aid  in  the  establishment  of  soch  a  seminary,  with  a 
model  school  attached,  but  failing  in  bis  application,  the  town  of  Lancaster  o^ 
fered  its  assistance  in  carrying  out  his  design  as  a  private  enterprise.  A  few 
months  after  opening  the  school  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  prqjeot,  after 
having  embarrassed  himself  by  his  pecuniary  outlays  for  buildings  and  teachers. 
He  continued,  however,  for  many  years  to  give  instruction  to  private  pupils,  and 
published  a  text-book  upon  the  geography  of  Middlesex  county,  and,  in  oonneo- 
tbn  with  W.  H.  Brooks,  geographies  of  other  counties,  and  of  the  State.  In 
1830  Mr.  Garter  assisted  in  organizing  Uie  American  Institute  of  Instniction,  of 
which  he  was  long  an  officer  and  active  member,  and  in  1840  was  elected  Pre»> 
ident.  In  1837  and  the  two  years  following  he  was  elected  State  Representa- 
tive, and  in  1838  State  Senator,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion drafted  several  able  reports  and  bills  to  promote  the  cause  of  educational 
improvement  In  1837  he  made  a  vigorous  though  unsuccessftil  effort  in  the 
House  to  secure  the  appropriation  of  one-half  of  the  United  States  surplus  reve- 
nue for  the  education  of  common  school  teachers.  Mr.  Carter  was  married,  in 
May,  1827,  to  Miss  Anna  M.  Packard,  daughter  of  Rev.  Asa  Packard,  formerly 
of  Lancaster.    He  died  at  Chicago  on  the  21  st  of  July,  1849.* 

OEOROB  B.  EMERSON,  L  L.  D. 

Gborgs  Barrkll  Emebson,  son  of  Samuel  Emerson,  M.  D.,  was  bom  in  Keii- 
nebunk.  Maine,  September  12, 1797.  He  received  his  fitting  for  college  mainly 
from  his  &ther  and  entered  Harvard  University  in  1813,  graduating  in  1817. 
The  winters  were  spent,  with  one  exception,  in  teachhig  district^chools  in  his 
native  town,  at  Saco,  and  in  Bolton,  Mass.  After  leaving  college  Mr.  Emerson 
took  charge  of  a  private  academy  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  and  in  1819  accepted  the 
office  of  mathematical  tutor  at  Harvard,  and  afterwards  performed  for  a  short 
thne  the  duties  of  Greek  tutor.  In  1821  he  was  chosen  principal  of  the  newly 
esUblished  "English  Classical  School"  of  Boston,  the  first  English  High  School 
in  this  country,  which  he  conducted  for  two  years  with  great  success.  He  here 
applied  the  principles  of  government,  by  appeals  to  the  higher  motives  of  con- 
duct, which  he  made  ever  after  his  only  dependence.  He  here  also  assisted  in 
perfecting  and  bringing  before  the  public,  Warren  Colbum's  *^  First  LeaaonaJ* 
In  1823  Mr.  Emerson  gave  up  the  Classical  School  and  opened  a  strictly  private 
sdiool  for  girls,  in  which  work  he  continued  until  1855.  In  1826  Mr.  Emerson 
prepared,  together  with  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  the  "  Classical  Reader ^^  which 
went  through  several  editions;  in  1831,  wrote  an  appendix  to  an  edition  of 
Sullivan's  "^  PMiieal  Class-Book  ;"^  and  in  1862,  in  connection  with  C.  L.  Flmt) 
published  a  "  Manual  of  Agriculture^^  Besides  his  direct  labors  as  a  teacher,  Mr. 
Emerson  has  been  an  efficient  laborer  in  many  kindred  departments.  He  was 
first  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  founded  in  1827,  and 
in  1828  delivered  before  it  a  course  of  lectures  upon  elementary  mechanics. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
was  its  first  Secretary,  and  from  1841  to  1848  its  President  In  1831  he  deliv- 
ered before  the  Institute  a  lecture  on  *^  Female  Educaiiofif^^  and  in  1842,  one  on 
*' Moral  EducaUon.''  In  1843  he  wrote  the  Second  Part  of  the  "  School  and  ih4 
Schoolmaster,"  From  1847  to  1855  he  was  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  suggested  and  drew  up  the  act  of  the  Legislature  which  origi- 

•  For  a  noN  txtwdtd  ikatdb,  let  BananTk  Amw.  Jooi.  of  EdnoatkHi,  VoL  V.,  p.  407. 
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nated  the  State  Scbolarsbips ;  and  in  184*7  and  1848  was  chosen  npon  the  Bo6* 
ton  School  Committee.  Mr.  Emerson  was  also  one  of  the  fonnders  and  for  many 
years  President  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  organized  in  1830. 
He  was  appointed  chairman  of  ^he  committee  for  conducting  the  Botanical  and 
Zoological  Survey  of  the  State,  and  carried  the  reports  of  the  committee  through 
the  press.  In  1837  he  made  his  Report  upon  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  early  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arta 
and  Sciences,  and  was  for  several  years  its  Corresponding  Secretary.  In  1855 
Mr.  Emerson  made  a  visit  to  Europe  and  since  his  return  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  cause  of  education  in  his  native  State  and  coun- 
try.  In  1858  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Brown  University,  and  in 
1859,  from  Harvard.* 

GIDEON  F.  THAYER,  A.  M. 

OiDBON  Fbench  Thatbb  was  bom  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  Sept.  21,  1793. 
His  boyhood  was  passed  chiefly  in  Brookline  and  Boston  till  the  age  of  four- 
teen, when  he  entered  a  retail  store  as  clerk.  In  1814  he  commenced  his  ca- 
reer of  teaching  as  usher  in  the  "  South  Writing-School "  of  Boston.  In  1818 
his  health  required  a  visit  to  New  Orleans,  but  in  1820  he  resumed  his  voca- 
tion m  a  small  private  school,  which  rapidly  increased  under  his  eflScient  man- 
agement. In  1828  he  founded  the  Chauncey  Hall  School,  which  he  conducted 
with  remarkable  success  until  the  requirements  of  health  obliged  his  retirement 
to  less  exhausting  pursuits  in  1855.  Mr.  Thayer  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Education,  of  the  Norfolk  County  Teachers'  Association,  and  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers*  Association,  in  all  of  which  he  held  official 
positions.  He  was  President  of  the  American  Institute  from  1849  to  1852,  and 
his  lectures  before  that  Society — the  first,  on  the  "  Spelling  of  Worda^  and  a  Ba- 
iumal  Method  of  Teaching  (heir  Meaning^^*  in  1830 ;  and  the  last,  on  the  "  Oon- 
neciion  of  Courtesy  with  School  Instruction,^^  in  1840 — have  been  widely  circulated 
and  have  exerted  an  extended  influence.  In  1866  he  commenced  a  series  of 
**  Letters  to  Jhachert"  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  afterwards  pub- 
lished separately.  He  was  early  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  Sunday-Schools,  was 
at  various  times  teacher  and  superintendent^  and  for  some  time  an  agent  of  the 
Boston  Sunday-School  Society,  visiting  schools  and  making  addresses  in  many 
parts  of  New  England.    He  died  at  Keene. 

Mr.  Thayer,  while  residing  in  Quincy,  was  active  in  effecting  the  establishment 
of  the  Quincy  High  School;  was  editor  of  a  weekly  paper,  the  "  Quincy  iV 
iriot;"  and  President  of  the  Lyceum.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "MaS" 
Bochudetia  Teacher  "  for  1848 ;  was  many  years  chairman  of  the  managers  of  the 
Boston  Dispensary;  was  for  six  years  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of 
Boston,  and,  while  such,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Instruction,  a 
visitor  of  the  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital,  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  and  assisted  in  forming  the  Association  of  Franklin  Medal 
Scholars.  The  degree  of  A.  M.  was  oonferred  upon  him  by  Brown  Univeraity 
in  1854,  and  by  Harvard,  m  1855.f 

*  Abridged  from  Bamtid*!  AoMr.  Jovr.  of  Edooatioa,  Vol.  V^  p.  417. 
t  Abridged  from  Banard^t  Amer.  Joor.  of  Educatioo,  Vol.  V.,  p.  417. 
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THOMAS  SHBRWIN,  L  L.  D. 
Thomas  Shebwin  was  bom  at  Westmorelaud,  New  Hampehire,  March  28, 
1799.  After  seTon  years  spent  in  the  family  of  a  country  physician  in  the  town 
of  Temple,  N.  H.,  with  but  limited  advantages  for  schooling,  he  was  apprenticed 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  the  clothier^s  trade,  in  Groton,  Mass.  With  eight 
week*s  schooling  each  winter  he  achieved  a  district-school  reputation  for  schol- 
arship that  prompted  him  to  higher  endeavors.  Some  Latin  books  are  procured 
and  studied  without  a  teacher;  afler  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship  eighteen 
months  of  close  application  are  spent  in  teaching  district-schools  in  Harvard, 
Mass.,  and  elsewhere,  and  in  studying  in  the  academies  at  New  Ipswich  and 
Groton,  and  in  1821  he  enters  Harvard  College,  graduating  among  the  first  of 
his  class  in  1825.  He  had  found  it  necessary  to  teach  a  winter  school  each 
year  of  his  college  course,  and  had  done  it  with  unquestionable  success.  He 
taught  the  Lexington  Academy  for  a  year  afler  graduation,  and  then  a  year  as 
tutor  in  mathematics  at  Harvard.  Six  months  were  spent  in  successful  engi- 
neering practice  upon  the  Providence  railroad,  which  ill-health  forced  him  to  re- 
Imquish.  He  then  opened  a  private  school  m  Boston  with  one  pupil,  which,  how- 
ever, soon  became  remunerative,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year,  in  1828,  he  accepted 
tiie  post  of  sub-master  in  the  Boston  English  High  School,  under  the  mastership 
of  Solomon  P.  Mills.  On  the  resignation  of  the  principal,  in  1838,  Mr.  Sherwin 
was  unanimously  elected  to  the  position,  which  he  has  since  continued  to  hold. 
Mr.  Sherwin  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
and  was  elected  its  President  in  1853  and  1854.  He  was  also  prominent  in 
the  work  of  organizing  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers*  Association,  in  1846, 
and  was  its  6rst  Vice-President,  and  third  President  He  dehvered  several 
valuable  lectures  before  each  of  these  Societie&  He  aided  materially  in  the 
successful  establishment  of  the  "Massachusetts  Teacher,"  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal editors,  and  for  a  number  of  years,  at  intervals,  was  a  member  of  the  edito- 
rial corps.  He  was  early  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  He  has  written  two  mathematical  text-books — ^the  "  Ekmenk 
of  Algebrck^"  and  the  "  Oommon  School  Algebra " — and,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Mnis,  pabllahed  a  volume  of  mathematical  tables^ 

JOHN  KINGSBURY,  L  I^  D. 
John  Kingsbury  was  bom  at  South  CJoventry,  Ck>nn.,  May  26,  1801.  A 
farmer's  boy  and  district-school  scholar  until  fifteen  years  of  age,  then  for  four 
winters  a  district-school  teacher,  and  afterwards  pursuing  his  classical  studies 
under  Rev.  Chauncey  Booth  of  his  native  town,  he  entered  Brown  Universi^ 
hi  1822  and  graduated  in  1826  with  the  second  honor  of  his  dass,  though  hav- 
iog  defrayed  his  college  expenses  almost  entirely  by  his  own  exertions  as  a 
teacher.  A  few  months  before  graduating  he  became  associated  with  Mr.  Q. 
A.  Dewitt  in  a  leading  private  school  in  Providence,  and  two  years  later  com- 
menced the  "Young  Ladies*  High  School,"  at  first  as  a  department  of  the  former 
school  and  then  as  an  independent  institution.  In  this  position  he  continued 
until  February,  1858.  In  October,  1857,  he  accepted  the  office  of  Commissioner 
of  Public  Instruction  for  Rhode  Island  and  was  reappointed  in  the  following 
year.    Mr.  Kingsbury  was  among  the  original  founders  of  the  American  Insti- 
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tate  of  Instruction  and  was  always  one  of  its  most  actiTO  and  efficient  olBoen. 
From  1830  to  1837  he  was  in  the  Board  of  Counselors,  from  1837  to  1855,  a 
Vice-President,  was  elected  President  in  1855  and  1856,  and  afterwards  again 
Vioe-President  He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  originators  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  was  veiy  active  in  raising  the  funds  for  carrying 
on  its  operations,  and  held  the  office  of  President  from  1845  to  1855.  Of  the 
Providence  Franklin  Society  he  was  at  difTerent  times  Secretary  and  President 
He  has,  moreover,  been  active  in  the  cause  of  Sunday-Schools,  Bible  classes,  and 
Bible  Societies.  He  has  been  for  eight  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Com« 
miasioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  also  trustee  of  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the 
Insane.  In  1844  Mr.  Kingsbury  was  chosen  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Brown  University,  and  in  1863,  of  the  Board  of  Fellows,  and  Secretary  of  the 
corporation.  The  success  of  the  University  in  raising  the  subscription  of 
$125,000  in  1850  was  especially  due  to  his  services.  In  1856  he  received  fh)m 
the  University  the  honorary  degree  of  L  L.  D.  Upon  resignation  of  the  office 
of  Commissioner  of  Public  Instruction,  he  accepted  the  position  of  President  of 
the  Washington  Insurance  Company,  which  office  he  still  holds.* 

JOnN  DUDLEY  PHILBRICK. 
John  Dxtdley  Philbrick,  bom  in  Deerfield,  N.  H.,  May  27,  1818,  fitted  in 
Pembroke  Academy  for  Dartmouth  College  where  he  graduated  in  1842,  has 
had  a  wide  and  successful  experience  as  teacher  and  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  in  educational  work  generally.  Beginning  with  a  district  school,  which  he 
taught  for  two  winters  before  entering  and  three  winters  while  in  college,  he 
became  assistant  in  the  Public  High  School  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1842--3,  and 
of  the  English  High  School  of  Boston  in  1844,  principal  of  tlie  Mayhew  Gram- 
mar School  in  1845,  and  of  the  Quincy  Grammar  School  from  1847  to  1852,  and 
of  the  Connecticut  Normal  School  from  1852  to  1854.  From  1854  to  1857  he 
was  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut,  and  of  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Schools  fh)m  1857  to  1865.  His  active  and  efiBcient  services  in  the  educa- 
tional field  were  recognized  by  his  co-laborers,  in  his  election  as  President  of  the 
State  Teachers*  Association  of  Connecticut  in  1857,  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction  in  1858,  of  the  National  Teachers*  Association  in  1862,  and  of 
the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  in  1864.  He  has  taken  au  active  in- 
terest, as  editor  and  manager,  in  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  and  the  Connecticut 
Common  School  Journal,  and  at  all  times  performed  a  large  amount  of  educa- 
tional service  in  public  lectures  and  discussions,  as  well  as  by  correspondence 
and  personal  interview.  To  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  every  position  he 
'brings  thoughtfbl  preparation,  respect  for  the  views  and  convenience  of  his  asso- 
ciates, and  a  determination  not  to  leave  the  work  where  he  found  it,  but  to  put 
everything  forward  as  fast  as  can  be  safely  done.  As  Superintendent,  he  labors 
to  reconcile  and  bring  into  harmonious  cooperation  the  progressive  and  conserv- 
-ative  elements  of  public  instruction — the  suggestions  of  the  thinker  and  re- 
*former,  as  well  as  the  force  of  old  habits,  past  success,  and  the  considerations  of 
•economy.  From  the  construction  and  furniture  of  the  school-house,  to  the  mate- 
rial aids  of  instruction,  and  the  classification  of  the  schools,  to  the  subjects,  meth- 
kkIs,  and  motives  of  study,  Mr.  Philbrick's  labors  are  incorporated  into  the  System 
•of  PubUc  Schools  of  Boston.! 
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DANIEL  B   BAGAR. 

Vaxiel  B.  Haoar,  who  stands  in  the  fh>nt  rank  of  American  teacber?,  was 
born  at  Newton  Lower  Falls,  a  Tillage  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  on  the  22d  of 
April,  1820.  Like  most  men  who  have  lived  snch  lives  as  to  make  their  bk)g>- 
n^hies  desirable,  he  was  earlj  taught  the  lesson  of  self-reliance.  When  a  boj 
of  oply  eiglit  years  he  lost  his  father,  and  he  was  scarcely  thirteen  when  he  left 
the  village  school  and  went  to  work  in  the  village  paper-mill  to  earn  his  living 
and  aid  his  mother.  For  about  three  years  he  was  thus  employed,  with  brief 
intervals  of  schooling,  and  then,  for  some  months,  served  an  apprenticeship  as 
derk  in  a  Boston  store.  But  his  decidedly  intellectual  turn,  and  his  fondness 
for  study,  at  length  determined  his  destination  to  a  different  sphere,  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  began  his  preparation  for  a  college  course  and  a  professional 
career.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1843,  with  the  highest  rank  in 
his  dass,  having  received  the  maximum  mark  in  each  department,  during  the 
whole  course.  This  achievement  in  scholarship  is  very  remarkable  when  con- 
ndered  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  ho  was  almost  always  employed  in 
teaching,  firom  his  entrance  to  college  until  his  graduation,  both  in  term-time 
and  in  vacations.  While  an  underg^duate,  he  was  assistant  in  the  Academy 
at  Kingston,  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  for  five  consecutive  months.  After  graduat- 
ing, he  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  theology  under  Rev.  John  Wil- 
liams, Rector  of  St.  George's  Church,  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  now  Bishop  of 
Connecticut.  In  1844  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  Principalship  of  the  Cana- 
joharie  Academy,  in  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y.,  which  he  soon  raised  from  a 
low  condition  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  Here  he  labored  for  five  years 
with  marked  success,  extending  his  educational  influence  beyond  the  walls  of 
his  own  institution,  as  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  the  town,  as  a 
lecturer  on  education,  as  a  conductor  of  County  Institutes,  and  as  President  of 
the  County  Teachers'  Association.  Meanwhile  an  attack  of  pneumonia  having 
left  his  lungs  in  such  a  condition  as  to  render  much  public  speaking  impractica- 
ble, he  had  relinquished  his  cherished  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  ministry,  and 
determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  cause  of  education,  his  great  love  of  teach- 
ing and  his  admirable  fitness  for  the  profession  naturally  bringing  him  to  this 
decision.  From  this  post  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  large  Academy  at 
Norwich,  Chenango  county,  N.  Y.  This  very  desirable  situation  he  resigned  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  partly  on  account  of  domestic  considerations,  to  accept  the 
offer  of  the  mastership  of  the  Eliot  High  School,  at  Jamaica  Plain,  a  village  of 
unrivaled  beauty,  wealth,  and  refinement,  situated  about  five  miles  from  Boston, 
and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  his  native  town.  Here  he  has  labored 
with  the  most  gratifying  success  for  fifteen  years,  affording  an  admirable  exam- 
ple of  the  best  type  of  the  American  professional  teacher.  He  is  not  merely  an 
accomplished  teacher.  By  his  liberal  studies,  and  his  active  participation  in  the 
educational  movements  of  the  day,  he  has  become  an  able  and  sound  educator. 
During  most  of  the  time  for  ten  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Masaaehwetis  Teacher;  has  delivered  excellent  lectures  before  various  educa- 
tional bodies;  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  organizing  the  National  Teach- 
ers' Association,  and  drew  up  the  constitution  of  that  body;  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  State  appropriation  for  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers* 
Association,  and  has  served  most  acceptably  as  President  of  the  Norfolk  County 
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Teadien'  Associatioii,  of  the  Massachoaetts  State  Teadiere*  Aasoctation,  and  oT 
the  American  Institute  of  Inalniction.  His  high  merit  aa  a  teacher  and  ed* 
voator  has  natoraUj  brought  him  numerous  offers  of  desirable  educational  postSi 
which  thus  &r  he  has  seen  fit  to  decline.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  tbo 
Commissionership  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island,  the  Agency  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  the  Principalship  of  tlie  Salem  Normal 
School,  and  sundry  City  Supenntendencies.  Asa  teacher  his  leading  aims  have 
been  to  make  his  scholars  independent  thinkers,  and  to  control  them  by  moral 
power,  and  while  doing  his  whole  duty  in  the  school,  he  has  always  felt  it  to  be 
incumbent  upon  him,  as  a  professional  teacher,  to  exert  an  outside  influence  for 
the  cause  of  education  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  his  profession. 

ADMIRAL  P.  STONE. 

Adjciral  p.  Stone  was  bom  in  Piermont,  New  Hampshire,  in  August,  1820. 
"With  such  elementary  instruction  as  the  district-school  of  his  native  town,  and 
of  Royalton,  Vt,  (where  his  father  removed  and  died  while  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  quite  young,)  could  give, — with  such  physical  training  as  an  abund- 
ance of  healthy  labor  on  the  farm,  and  such  moral  culture  as  the  cheerful  shar- 
ing in  the  responsibilities  of  providing  for  his  mother's  family  must  necessarily 
impart, — with  such  higher  learning  as  could  be  gained  by  a  few  terms  at  the 
academy  at  Newbury,  Vt.,  and  at  Fryeburg,  Maine,  and  two  or  three  years  res- 
idence at  Dartmouth  College,  Mr.  Stone  commenced  his  work  of  a  professional 
teacher  as  principal  of  the  academy  at  Southbridge,  Mass.,  in  1844.  And  that 
work  he  has  pursued  assiduously  and  successfully,  for  four  years  in  the  Acad- 
emy and  four  years  more  in  the  High  School  of  Millbury,  and  for  eight  years  in 
the  High  School  of  Plymouth.  In  November,  1864,  he  left  the  Old  Colony  to 
become  Principal  of  the  High  School  of  Portland,  Maine — declining  in  the  mean- 
time the  appointment  to  the  Superin  tendency  of  the  Common  Schools  of  Maine, 
'  and  the  ex^jfficio  Principalship  of  the  Normal  School  of  that  State.  "W'herever  he  • 
has  been  located,  Mr.  Stone  has  responded  to  the  demands  which  the  profession 
and  the  community  make  of  every  faith fUl  and  conscientious  teacher.  His 
presence  has  been  seen  and  felt  in  the  district,  town,  county,  state,  and  national 
conventions  assembled  for  educational  improvement  Of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Teachers'  Association  he  was  always  a  working  member,  and  the  Presi- 
dent in  1859-60.  Of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  he  was  President 
in  1862-64.  In  the  association  of  the  teachers  of  his  county  he  was  a  reliable 
and  influential  lecturer  and  debater.  In  the  periodical  and  standard  literature 
of  education  he  has  always  been  a  diligent  reader — aiming  to  base  bis  methods 
of  organization,  instruction,  and  discipline  on  tliose  principles  of  mental  philoso- 
phy which  the  best  educators  have  demonstrated  to  be  sound.  At  the  same 
time  he  has  kept  up  with  the  progress  of  the  several  sciences  which  constitute 
the  curriculum  of  the  highest  grade  of  public  schools.  To  all  the  constituents 
of  a  thorough  and  progressive  teacher — ability,  attainments,  fidelity  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  immediate  duties  in  the  school-room  and  to  his  own  pupils — Mr. 
Stone  adds  another  claim  to  our  respect  and  g^titude,  in  his  continued  and  suc- 
cessful labors  to  promote  the  improvement  of  his  profession,  and  advance  the 
cause  of  education. 
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CHARLES  NORTHEND,  A.  M. 
Ghabucs  Nobthkhd  was  born  at  Newbury,  Masa^  April  2,  1814  He  re- 
eatTed  the  usual  district-school  training,  was  fitted  for  college  at  Dummer 
Academj,  Byfleld,  and  spent  two  years  at  Amherst  Ailer  leaving  college,  he 
was  engaged  as  assistant  teacher  in  Dummer  Academy  for  two  terms,  and  in 
September,  1836,  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  First  Grammar  School  in  Dan* 
Ters,  where  he  remained  until  elected  to  take  charge  of  the  Epes  Grammar 
School  in  Salem,  in  1841.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1862  to  accept  the  po- 
sition of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Danvers,  which  lie  held  until  the 
division  of  the  town  in  1855.  He  then  removed  to  New  Britain,  Conn^  where 
he  has  since  resided,  acting  as  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Ck>mmon  Schoolfli 
holding  Teachers*  Institutes,  delivering  educational  addresses,  and  for  most  of 
this  time  having  editorinl  charge  of  the  Connecticut  Common  School  JoumaL 
No  teacher  has  taken  a  more  steady  and  laborious  part  in  the  educational  asso- 
ciations— County,  State,  and  National — than  Mr.  Northend,  not  only  as  lecturer 
and  debater,  but  in  the  more  onerous  and  less  conspicuous  work  of  the  Execu* 
tive  Committee.  Of  the  Essex  County  (Mass.)  Teachers'  Association  he  was 
President  in  1846,  '47,  and  '48,  and  of  tlie  American  Institute  of  Instruction  in 
1864.  His  **  Jliocher  and  Parfn^"  published  in  1852,  has  gone  through  ton 
editions.  His  **  Teachei-^s  Assistant^^^  first  published  in  1859,  has  reached  its 
sixth  edition.  Of  his  ^*  Letters  to  Parenis^"  first  published  by  Mr.  Barnard  as 
one  of  his  series  of  "  Educational  TVadl?,"  more  than  50,000  copies  have  been 
issued.  Mr.  Northend  is  also  the  compiler  of  a  popular  series  of  oratorical  and 
rhetorical  text-books,  including  the  ^^ American  Speaker  " — "  National  Orator  " 
—''lAtde  Orator"— ''LiUle  leaker  and  Juvenile  Header ^'~'' Entertaining  DiOf 
bgnes " — and  '*  School  Dialogues " — also  a  text-book  in  orthography,  entitled 
** Exercises  in  Dictation  and  Pronunciation" — and  "  Common  School  Book-he^ 
ing  " — "  Young  Composer  " — and  in  connection  with  David  P.  Page,  a  series  of 
**  National  Writing-Books."  In  1848  Amherst  College  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Northend  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M, 
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Oh  the  eighth  day  of  Maj,  1854^  a  new  school  bill,  passed  by  the  Leg- 
Sslatare  of  Pennsylvania,  was  approved  by  the  Governor,  and  became  a 
law.  This  law  established  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Com* 
mon  Schools— «n  office  that  has  infused  new  life  into  the  system  of  pub- 
lie  instruction  in  Pennsylvania.  The  State  Normal  School  at  Millersville 
owes  its  existence  dire<^y  to  the  influence  of  the  County  Superintend- 
ency  in  the  county  of  Lancaster. 

Lancaster  is  a  large  and  populous  county,  and  over  «z  hundred  teach- 
ers appeared  before  the  County  Superintendent  for  examination  the  first 
year  after  his  election.  Many  of  them  were  found  to  be  good  scholarSi 
but  nearly  all  were  sadly  deficient  in  professional  knowledge.  But  few 
had  ever  read  a  book  on  the  subject  of  teaching,  and  some  did  not  even 
know  that  there  were  any  such  books.  As  a  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things,  the  County  Superintendent  in  his  first  report,  dated  October  21s^ 
1854,  said  :— 

The  new  school  law  was  mainly  designed  to  remove  incompetent  teachen^ 
tnd  in  this  respect  it  can  be  made  effective.  Careful  examinations  will  deter- 
mine the  scholarship  of  applicants  for  schools,  and  professional  visits  to  schools 
will  ascertain  their  skill  in  teaching;  and  the  incompetent  may  be  rejected. 
But  there  are  more  than  three  hundred  persons  teaching  in  this  county  whose 
knowledge  of  the  six  common  branches  is  not  thorough^  and  who  have  read  but 
little  on  the  art  of  teaching.  Imperfectly  conducted  schools  must  be  the  conse- 
qoence.  But  with  all  these,  our  schools  are  scarcely  supplied.  The  law  fUr- 
nishes  the  means  of  rejecting  the  incompetent,  but  it  neglects  to  make  provision 
for  filling  their  places  with  others  better  qualified.  Norm^  Schools  are  neces- 
sary to  perfect  our  system,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  fact  may  not  long  escape 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

The  Legislature,  however,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this  and  similar  recom* 
mendations  from  other  school-officers,  and  the  teachers  and  their  friends 
were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources. 

Throughout  Lancaster  county  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  profes- 
sional improvement  had  been  awakened  among  the  teachers  by  means  of 
the  examinations  and  the  visits  of  the  Superintendent  to  the  schools;  and 
at  a  Teachers'  Institute  opened  on  the  16th  of  November,  1854,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  passed : — 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  our  worthy  County  Superintendent  the  pro- 
priety of  calling  a  County  Teachers*  Institute,  to  continue  in  session  for  a  term 
of  three  months,  at  as  early  a  period  as  he  may  think  proper. 

•  OiMtOT.  BrUwf,  ind  CftttlofiM  of  tht  Steit  Normtl  Sobool  at  Mittmrilte,  P^ 
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Fall  of  the  notion  of  establishing  a  Normal  School,  the  Superintendent 
was  not  backward  in  mentioning  it  whererer  he  thought  some  interest 
might  be  created  in  the  project  The  work  of  risiting  schools  brought 
him  to  Millersville.  A  lecture  was  delivered  in  one  of  the  school-houses, 
in  which  the  Normal  project  was  adverted  to,  and  the  chief  difficult 
stated  to  be  a  want  of  suitable  buildings.  The  seed  thus  sown  fell  upon 
good  ground,  and  eventually  produced  a  rich  return  of  fruit 

liillersville  is  a  scattered  village  containing  about  one  thousand  inhab- 
itants, situated  three  miles  from  the  city  of  Lancaster.  Sometime  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1854,  several  enterprising  citizens  of  the  village  de- 
siring a  more  liberal  education  for  their  children  than  could  be  had  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  place,  resolved  to  found  an  academy.  The  build- 
ing designed  for  the  purpose  was  in  process  of  erection  at  the  time  of  the 
Tisit  above  referred  to ;  and  soon  after  hearing  the  address  then  deliv- 
ered, a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy  was  held  and  a  resolution 
passed  proposing  to  offer  the  gratuitous  use  of  their  new  building  to  the 
Superintendent,  if  he  would  open  his  contemplated  Normal  School  at 
Millersville.  They  further  agreed  to  pay  $1,000  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  school,  as  it  was  not  expected  to  be  self-supporting.  The  Superin- 
tendent was  to  render  his  services  without  compensation. 

This  liberal  offer  was  accepted,  and  on  the  6th  of  March,  185h,  a  cir- 
cular was  issued  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

The  success  of  Teachers*  Institutes  in  this  county  and  over  the  State,  the  gen- 
eral demand  for  better  qualified  teachers,  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  teachers 
to  improve  themselves  and  elevate  their  profession,  have  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Lancaster  County  Norroal  Institute.  Its  object  is  to  furnish  to  the 
teachers  of  Lancaster  county,  and  of  as  many  other  parts  of  the  State  as  can  be 
accommodated,  the  means  of  obtaining,  during  three  months  of  their  summer 
vacation,  thorough  professional  training; — first,  by  giving  sound  instruction  in 
the  various  branches;  second,  by  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  most  approved 
methods  of  teaching;  third,  by  Aimishing  an  opportunity  for  actual  practice  in 
the  Model  Schools  connected  with  the  Institution. 

The  number  of  students  collected  at  a  month*s  notice  reached  185. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Model  Schools  was  about  200.  The  school 
at  first  labored  under  great  difficulties.  Its  instructors  were  without  ex- 
perience in  the  management  of  such  a  school,  it  possessed  little  apparatus 
and  few  of  the  usual  equipments  of  a  Normal  School,  it  could  comnumd 
no  State  aid  and  little  official  or  denominational  influence,  it  had  doubt- 
ing IHends  and  open  enemies ;  but  the  hand  of  Providence  was  in  the 
work  and  it  succeeded,  thus  solving  practically  the  problem  of  Normal 
instruction  in  Pennsylvania,  for  other  similar  institutions  soon  sprung  up 
in  other  counties,  and  out  of  these  eventually  grew  the  State  Normal 
Schools. 

Before  the  close  of  the  school,  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy,  with  a 
public  spirit  much  to  be  conmiended,  had  resolved  to  enUu^e  their 
buildings  and  establish  a  permanent  Normal  School 

The  Institution  opened  as  a  permanent  Normal  School  about  the  first 
of  November,  1855,  under  the  Principalship  of  John  F.  Stoddard,  who 
had  been  Professor  of  Mathematics  under  the  first  organization.    Pro£ 
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Stoddard  oocupied  the  position  of  Principal  aboat  eight  months,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  tune  in  conjanction  with  the  County  Superintendent,  who 
a  second  time  connected  himself  with  the  school  for  the  same  purpose 
and  on  the  same  terms  as  at  first  A  misunderstanding  occurring  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Trustees,  Prof  Stoddard  resigned  the  Principal* 
ship  of  the  school,  and  it  was  left  in  the  middle  of  the  term  without  a  re* 
sponsible  head,  only  so  far  as  the  Oounty  Superintendent  Toluntarily  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  such  a  functionary.  Dark  days  followed.  In  their 
promise  the  fruits  of  the  school  were  in  danger  of  being  blasted.  The 
Trustees  made  seTeral  efforts  to  obtain  a  Principal  without  success,  the 
school  was  about  to  close,  when  finally  the  County  Superintendent,  J. 
P.  Wickersham,  was  induced  reluctantly  to  resign  his  office  and  accept 
the  position  which  he  has  continued  to  hold  to  the  present  time.  Upon 
the  election  of  Prof  Wickersham  to  the  Principalship,  the  Faculty  was 
reorganized,  and  the  school  entered  upon  that  career  of  prosperity  and 
usefulness  which  has  erer  since  characterized  it 

From  1855  to  1859,  the  Institution  continued  wholly  in  prirate  hands, 
under  the  name  of  the  Lancaster  County  Normal  Institute.  Virtually, 
however,  it  was  doing  the  work  of  a  State  Normal  School,  as  its  students 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  its  special  aim  was  to  train  teachers. 
When  finally  recognised  as  a  State  school  the  change  was  really  one  ft 
names,  not  of  things. 

The  Normal  School  Law  of  Pennsylvania  was  prepared  by  the  Hon. 
Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  and  receiving  the  signature  of  the  Governor,  be- 
came a  law  on  the  20th  of  May,  1857.  The  Legislature  passed  the  law 
without  opposition,  not  because  there  were  no  members  opposed  to  it, 
but  because  they  considered  the  project  it  contemplated  a  visionary  one. 
The  result  has  proven  that  Pennsylvania  Legislators  were  blind  once  for 
the  good  of  the  State.  The  leading  provisions  of  this  law  were  given  in 
the  December  number  of  the  Journal  Many  of  them  had  been  tested  as 
to  their  practicability  at  Millersville  before  they  were  embodied  in  a  legal 
enactment 

On  the  29th  of  June,  a  little  more  than  a  month  after  the  passage  of 
the  N<»iDal  School  Law,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  and  others  inters 
ested  in  the  school,  it  was  resolved  that  **  it  is  expedient  so  to  enlarge 
the  grounds  attached  to  the  school,  and  to  make  such  additions  to  the 
buildings  connected  therewith,  as  to  bring  the  school  within  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  approved  the  20th  day  of  May,  1857.** 
The  responsibility  incurred  by  the  passage  of  this  resolution  was  a  heavy 
one.  Time,  attention,  and  some  $40,000  in  money  were  required.  There 
was  delay,  doubt;  but  at  last,  in  the  autumn  of  1859,  the  work  was  ac- 
complished, and  on  the  2d  day  of  December,  amid  great  r^oicings,  the 
school  was  recognized  as  the  first  State  Normal  School  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  Inspectors  who  were  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  to  ex* 
amine  the  claims  of  the  school  to  recognition  as  a  State  Normal  School, 
were  Hon.  James  Pollock,  H09.  William  M.  Hiester,  Hon.  Andrew  Q. 
Curtin,  and  Dr.  John  L.  Atlee.    Superintendent  Dr.  A.  R.  Blair,  of 
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Tork  oonnfy,  Superintendent  Henry  Hoack,  of  Lebanon  conntj,  and  Sa* 
perintendent  Darid  ETana,  of  Lancaster  coontj,  were  preerat  and  aigned 
the  report  After  the  inspection  a  public  meeting  was  hdd,  at  which 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes  presided,  and  addresses  were  made  bj  hiniy 
the  Principal  of  the  school,  the  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  H.  C.  Hickok, 
several  of  the  Inspectors,  and  others.  The  conclusion  of  Prof  Wicker* 
sham's  address  was  in  the  following  words : — ^*  Pardon  mj  enthusiasm 
and  warmth  of  feeling.  The  work  for  which  I  have  thought,  and  hoped, 
and  toiled,  and  battled,  is  consummated ;  and  whatever  fortune  the  fu- 
ture may  vouchsafe  that  work,  or  whatever  labor  Qod  may  require  at 
my  hands,  I  must  devote  the  present  to  the  rich  enjoyment  the  past  has 
fbmished,  and  leave  to  the  morrow  the  things  of  the  morrow,  devoutly 
trusting  that  the  kind  Providence  whose  hand  has  guided  us  thus  fiur 
will  still  continue  to  care  for  us.** 

More  than  five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  second  day  of  December 
became  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  school  whose  history  we  are  relating 
— ^years  the  most  momentous  that  this  country  has  ever  witnessed.  A 
giant  rebellion  threatened  to  overthrow  our  Constitution  and  our  Union, 
and  the  full  strength  of  the  nation  was  needed  to  put  it  down ;  but  while 
the  whole  continent  was  shaking  with  the  tramp  of  more  than  a  million 
dt  armed  men,  while  many  institutions  of  learning  were  being  wrecked 
by  the  storm,  the  Normal  School  at  Millersville  has  grown  more  prosper* 
ous  every  year.  A  larger  number  of  names  appear  upon  its  roister  at 
the  present  time  than  ever  before. 

The  policy  of  Pennsylvania  in  reference  to  education  has  always  been 
not  to  enforce  systems  of  schools  upon  the  people,  but  to  direct  and  reg- 
ulate the  systems  which  the  people  adopt  for  themselves.  All  legislation 
in  that  State  respecting  common  schools  Is  characterised  by  this  policy, 
and  the  Normal  School  Law  is  no  departure  from  it  Noticing  the  efforts 
the  people  were  making  in  all  parts  of  the  State  to  procure  better  teach- 
ers, and  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  to  improve  themselves,  the  Legislature 
divided  the  State  into  Normal  Districts,  and  provided  a  plan  by  which 
such  efforts  could  be  regulated  and  made  more  effective  by  giving  them 
the  sanction  of  State  authority.  Pecuniary  assistance  was  nowhere 
promised  in  the  law,  but  it  was  well  understood  that  such  help  would 
be  given  to  those  who  showed  a  disposition  to  help  themselves.  The 
school  at  Millersville  has  received  $10,000  from  the  State,  and  will  prob- 
ably4>e  granted  $5,000  more  by  the  Legislature  now  in  session.*  Besides, 
the  State  is  at  the  expense  of  fUmishing  all  certificates  and  diplomas. 

The  Normal  School  policy  of  Pennsylvania  is  not  without  its  advan- 
tages. It  makes  the  schools  self-reliant  and  strong  by  throwing  them 
upon  their  own  resources,  it  enlists  in  their  behalf  the  aid  and  sympathy 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  are  located,  it  relieves  them  from  all 
danger  of  political  influences,  and  allows  them  the  largest  liberty  in  the 
choice  of  social  arrangements  and  religious  observances. 

*  Tbii  imD  bM  bMn  grantad. 
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oovDinoN  A2n>  woRKnrc^  ow  thb  nnmruTioir. 

Grounds,  Buildihos,  and  Equipments. — ^The  extent  of  ground  required 
lo  be  attached  to  the  State  Normal  Schools  of  Pennsylvania  is  ten  acres. 
Kxcept  about  the  fourth  of  an  acre  the  whole  of  the  ten  acres  at  Millers- 
▼iUe  is  used  for  plaj  and  pleasure  grounds.  There  are  two  large  springs 
00  the  grounds,  and  they  are  crossed  by  a  fine  stream  of  water.  Shade 
trees  and  shrubbery  have  been  planted  in  great  variety,  and  the  whole 
appearance  is  quite  attractive.  The  buildings  are  extensive  and  con- 
venient ;  but,  owing  to  additions  and  changes  made  at  different  times, 
entirely  wanting  in  architectural  symmetry  and  beauty.  The  east  front 
is  252  feet  in  length,  and  the  south  front  160  feet  They  accommodate 
800  students  with  all  the  teachers,  ofiScers,  and  employees  required  for 
such  an  establishment  The  main  lecture*room  or  chapel  is  eighty  feet 
by  forty.  There  are  nine  recitation -rooms,  six  rooms  for  practice  in 
mudc,  two  library-rooms,  several  offices,  suits  of  rooms  for  all  the  teach- 
ers except  the  principal,  nursuries,  parlors,  Ac,  &c.  There  are  also 
apartments  for  the  steward  and  matrons.  As  the  students  generally  board 
in  the  buildings,  a  dining-hall,  kitchens,  pantries,  wash-house,  laundry, 
bakery,  and  the  necessary  dormitories  have  been  provided. 

The  school  is  well  supplied  with  maps  and  charts,  and  possesses  con 
siderable  philosophical  apparatus  and  a  small  geological  cabinet  It  has 
six  pianos,  two  melodeons,  and  a  harmonion.  The  text-book  library  con- 
tains twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  volumes,  the  'reference  library  some  two 
hundred  more,  and  the  society  libraries  about  twenty-five  hundred  vol- 
umes. In  the  yard  there  are  erected  various  kinds  of  gymnastic  appara- 
tus, and  the  ladies  use  for  exercising  a  large  hall  called  Olympia  Hall. 

Eight  large  hot  air-furnaces  heat  the  main  buildings,  and  the  others 
parts  are  heated  by  stoves.  Tho  ventilation  of  the  buildings  most  recently 
erected  is  very  complete.  The  whole  cost  of  grounds,  buildings,  furni- 
ture, apparatus,  &c,  was  fUlly  $70,000. 

Admission  and  Number  of  Pupils. — Students  are  admitted  when  there 
is  room  for  them  without  regard  to  locality.  To  enter  the  Normal  School 
they  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age.  Those  who  design  becoming  teachers 
are  first  accommodated,  and  afterwards  others  may  be  admitted  if  there  is 
room  for  them.  The  latter  class  of  students  join  all  the  regular  classes 
except  those  in  teaching. 

The  Board  of  School  Directors  in  each  school-district  can  maintain  one 
pupil  at  their  proper  Normal  School  and  pay  all  his  expenses  for  tuition 
out  of  the  public  funds,  but  no  such  pupils  have  ever  been  admitted  at 
Millersville. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  is  usually  about  800  in  tho 
Normal  School,  and  80  in  the  Model  School.  In  January,  1866,  there 
were  828  names  on  the  Normal  School  Register,  and  85  on  the  Register 
of  the  Model  School ;  and  for  the  past  year  there  were  529  and  101  names 
on  the  two  registers  respectively.    The  two  sexes  attend  at  the  present 

15 
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time  in  about  equal  proportions,  but  before  the  war  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  were  males.  Since  its  organization  in  1855,  more  than  4,000  sto* 
dents  have  attended  the  school  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time. 

CouBSEs  OF  Study. — ^The  true  function  of  a  Normal  School  is  doubtkii 
to  impart  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  but  all  such 
schools  in  this  country  have  found  it  necessary  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  circumstances  of  their  pupils ;  and,  among  them,  there  are  always 
found  large  numbers  who  are  deficient  in  their  knowledge  of  the  branches 
they  expect  to  teach,  and  others  who  possess  the  requisite  amount  of 
knowledge  but  are  ignorant  of  the  methods  by  which  they  attained  it 
and  of  the  forms  by  which  to  give  it  efiectiTO  or  elegant  ezpressioou 
The  work  done  at  MiUersyille  may  be  thus  classified:  1st,  Teaching  tk$ 
Branehei;  2d,  lUniewing  Stttdia;  8d,  Imparting  Fro/essional  Imtrva- 
tion.  If  a  student  enters  the  school  who  is  deficient  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State,  he 
is  required  to  study  them ;  if  one  enters  who  may  be  said  to  understand 
these  branches  but  whose  knowledge  is  less  thorough  or  less  methodical 
than  a  teacher^s  ought  to  be,  he  is  made  to  review  his  studies  that  he 
may  supply  his  deficiencies ;  and  if  he  enters  with  full  preparation  as  to 
what  he  expects  to  teach,  he  is  allowed  to  confine  his  attention  to  teaching 
alone. 

As  at  present  constituted  there  are  three  Courses  of  Instruction,  an 
Elementary  Couree,  a  Scientific  Course^  and  a  Clameal  Course, 

The  Elementary  Course  embraces  the  following  branches,  viz :  Orthog- 
raphy and  Etymology,  Reading  and  Elocution,  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic,  Physical  and  Political  Geography,  Grammar  and  Composi- 
tion, Writing  and  Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Book-keeping,  Physiology, 
History  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Elementary  Algebra, 
Geometry,  and  the  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  Natural  Philosophy,  Botany, 
and  ecology. 

The  Scientific  Course  embraces  in  addition  to  what  is  taught  in  tho 
Elementary  Course  the  following  branches:  Trigonometry,  Surveying, 
Analytical  Geometry,  Higher  Algebra,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus ; 
Zottlogy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Analytical  Mechanics ;  General  History, 
English  Literature,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

The  Classical  Course  adds  to  the  branches  named  in  the  Scientific 
Course,  the  usual  amount  of  Latin  and  Greek  taught  in  our  Colleges. 

The  design  of  the  Elementary  Course  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  Com- 
mon Schools.  The  design  of  the  Scientific  Course  is  to  prepare  teachers 
for  English  High  Schools.  And  the  design  of  the  Classical  Course  is  to 
prepare  teachers  for  High  Schools  in  which  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught 

iNSTRucnoN  ni  Tbaching. — The  course  of  professional  instruction  at 
MUlersville  consists  of  two  full  courses  of  lectures  on  Teaching,  and 
practice  for  six  months  in  the  Model  School  A  student  entering  the 
School  with  the  design  of  becoming  a  teacher,  is  first  required  to  perfect 
himself  in  the  various  branches  he  intends  to  teach,  and  to  learn  by  fol* 
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lowing,  obflerriog,  and  being  trained  in  them  the  best  methods  bj  whidi 
knowledge  can  be  obtained  and  imparted.  He  then  joins  the  Elementaiy 
Class  in  teaching,  receives  instruction  from  text-book  and  by  lectures  to 
six  months,  and  is  examined  at  the  end.  Passing  this  examination,  he 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Higher  Class  in  teaching,  and  continues  his 
professional  studies  for  six  months  longer.  Giving  satisfactory  evidence 
of  his  proficiency  here,  he  is  advanced  to  the  dass  in  the  practice  of 
teaching.  The  members  of  this  class  constitute  the  faculty  of  the  Model 
School,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  that  depart- 
ment, do  its  teaching.  As  a  dass  they  attend  its  opening  exerdses,  and 
are  responsible  for  its  management  In  the  Model  School  each  student- 
teacher  is  engaged  from  one  hour  to  two  hours  daily,  and  he  is  allowed 
the  advantage  of  practice  in  teaching  pupils  in  the  elements  as  well  as 
those  more  advanced,  and  in  the  different  branches  of  study.  The  pro- 
gramme of  exercises  in  the  Model  School  is  so  arranged  that  the  student- 
teachors  lose  no  redtations  in  the  Normal  School.  The  principal  of  the 
Normal  School  spends  a  suffident  time  each  week  in  the  Modd  School  to 
witness  the  woik  of  the  student-teachers,  and  meets  the  whole  dass 
twice  every  week  in  a  regular  recitation  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  that 
work. 

By  the  plan  thus  indicated  the  usual  objections  made  to  Model  Schools 
seem  to  be  removed.  The  classes  in  the  Normal  School  are  not  broken 
up  by  the  absence  of  some  of  their  members,  the  time  spent  in  the  Model 
School  is  suflicicntly  long  for  the  student-teachers  to  be  trained  to  work 
efficiently,  and  the  Modd  School  pupils  are  carefully  protected  from  the 
bad  results  which  might  arise  from  the  unskillful  efforts  of  incompetent 
teachers.  The  authorities  of  the  Millersville  School  pronounce  their 
Model  School  *^  a  decided  success,"  and  say  that  a  Model  School  "  seema 
almost  indispensable  in  the  proper  education  of  teachers." 

A  student  giving  satisfactory  evidence  in  the  Model  School  of  his  ability 
to  teach  is  prepared  for  a  final  examination  by  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
passing  which  he  receives  a  diploma  which  enables  him  to  teach  in  any 
part  of  the  State  without  further  examination. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  about  half  the  pupils  in  the  Model  School 
are  from  the  village  of  Millersville  and  the  rest  come  from  abroad  and 
board  at  the  School  Their  ages  are  generally  from  six  to  sixteen.  The 
School  occupies  a  room  very  nicely  arranged  and  furnished.  Four  re- 
dtation-rooms  are  connected  with  it,  as  is  also  an  office  for  the  Superin- 
tendent The  School  is  well  supplied  with  maps,  charts,  cards,  models, 
reference-books,  and  school  apparatus  generally. 

The  Superintendent  is  in  constant  attendance  and  gives  stability  and 
system  to  the  working  machinery  of  the  school,  but  does  little  teaching. 

Moral  amd  Reugious  Instruction. — A  large  number  of  different  rdig- 
ious  denominations  are  represented  among  the  students,  and  it  is  a  nice 
point  in  the  administration  of  the  school  to  attend  properly  to  moral  and 
religbas  instruction  without  arousing  denominational  prejudices  or  inter- 
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ibring  with  denomuiAtionAl  interests.  For  this  retaon  do  regaUur  dergy- 
tma  has  ewer  been  connected  with  the  school  as  a  moral  or  religiooa 
teacher,  and  the  members  of  the  Faculty  are  diosea  without  regard  to 
their  charch  preferences. 

That  this  imporant  part  of  education  is  not  neglected,  howerer,  will 
appear  from  the  following  fiicU.  Besides,  the  daily  religious  exercises  at 
the  opening  of  the  school,  the  students  are  required  to  attend  erery  Sab- 
bath afternoon  religions  services  in  the  school  chapeL  These  consist  of 
a  sermon  by  some  clergyman  invited  to  preach  before  the  school,  or  of  a 
lecture  delivered  by  a  member  of  the  Faculty.  The  Model  School  pupils 
and  many  Normal  students  attend  a  Sunday-school  held  every  SiU>bath 
morning.  Three  large  Bible  classes  meet  every  week  immediately  after 
the  religious  services  held  in  the  chapel.  A  prayor-mecting  is  held  every 
Sabbath  evening,  and  generally  one  is  held  in  the  middle  of  the  we^ 
In  all  these  religious  exercises  very  great  interest  is  manifested  by  many 
of  the  students,  and  to  the  unprejudiced  mind  the  problem  seems  to  be 
solved  that  a  school  can  be  religious  without  being  denominationaL 

Graduation. — All  students  desiring  to  graduate  must  be  examined 
first  by  the  Faculty,  and  afterwards  by  a  Board  of  Examiners  consisting 
of  not  less  than  three  Principals  of  Normal  Schools.  The  examination 
must  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  of  the 
County  Superintendents  of  the  Normal  District  in  which  the  school  is 
located.  If  a  student  succeeds  in  passing  these  examinations,  he  receives 
a  certificate  which  enables  him  to  teach  two  years  wi^out  further  exam- 
ination in  any  part  of  the  State.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  school  authorities  in  whose  employ  he  taught  and 
of  the  proper  County  Superintendent,  be  may  receive  a  diploma  which 
constitutes  him  a  professional  teacher.  The  degrees  conferred  at  gradua- 
tion are  Bachelor  of  Elements,  Bachelor  of  Sciences,  and  Bachelor  of 
Classics.  Those  conferred  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  are  master  in  the 
several  grades  of  scholarship  together  with  the  professional  titles  of 
Teacher  in  Elementary,  Scientifi<[^,  or  Classical  Didactics  as  the  caso 
may  be. 

The  Normal  School  authorities  are  compelled  by  law  to  examine  all 
practical  teachers  who  have  taught  two  terms  in  Common  Schools,  pre- 
senting themselves  at  the  annual  examinations,  and  to  grant  to  them,  if 
found  worthy,  diplomas  similar  in  kind  to  those  received  by  the  regular 
graduates.  This  provision  tends  to  remove  all  antagonism  which  might 
otherwise  exist  between  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  Schools  and  other 
teachers. 

Societies. — Connected  with  the  school  there  are  two  very  flourishing 
Literary  Societies,  the  *'  Page"  and  the  "  Normal."  They  hold  weekly 
meetings,  and  are  managed  entirely  by  the  students.  The  younger  stu- 
dents support  at  the  present  time  two  other  societies  called  respectively 
the  **  Junior  Page"  and  the  "  Enterprising  Juniors."  The  educational 
nralue  of  such  societies,  when  well  managed,  is  very  great    They  ar« 
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fiilcalftted  to  deyelop  ii^prodwtke  powers  of  the  mind,  to  (bnn  cfaaim«- 
ftor,  as  well  as  to  sUmalato  the  scqairement  of  knowledge. 

Tbs  Fagultt.— The  Faculty  at  the  present  time  consists  of  the  princi- 
pal and  twelve  professors  and  teachers  in  the  several  departments.  These 
officers  ftre  chosen  hj  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  intrusted  with  the  duty 
of  impartiDg  instroction  and  preserving  discipline. 

Thi  GsmaAL  SoHOOL-OmcEBS. — The  General  School-Officers  consist 
ef  the  Principsl,  a  Steward,  a  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings, 
two  Matrons,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  following  committees  appointed 
hy  the  Board  of  Trustees,  viz.,  Committee  on  Grounds  and  Buildings, 
Committee  on  Library  and  School  Furniture  and  Apparatus,  Committee 
on  Instruction  and  Discipline,  Committee  on  Household,  Committee  on 
Accounts,  and  Committee  on  the  Public  Relations  of  the  School. 

Thb  Relations  of  the  Sexes. — ^The  question  is  of  general  interest  as  to 
whether  the  two  sexes  should  be  educated  together.  Teaching  is  a  pro- 
fession to  membership  in  which  both  sexes  are  admitted,  and  of  course 
this  presents  a  special  reason  why  in  a  Normal  School  both  should  be 
educated  together.  At  Millersville  the  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  attend 
the  same  recitations,  belong  to  the  same  societies,  and  sit  opposite  each 
other  at  meals.  Cards  are  given  to  gentleman  having  relatives  among 
the  ladies  which  admit  them  to  the  privileges  of  the  Ladies*  Parlor  at 
certain  hours  on  certain  days ;  and  such  cards  are  sometimes  given  to 
others  than  relatives  when  good  reason  exists  for  doing  so.  All  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  two  sexes  is  regulated,  but  regulated  in  such  a  way  that 
no  well  disposed  student  feels  it  to  be  an  unnecessary  restraint  The 
privileges  allowed  are  such  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  school  is  ready 
to  frown  upon  a  student  who  violates  them  lest  he  endanger  their  entire 
withdrawal  Implicit  trust  is  reposed  in  the  honor  of  students,  but 
severe  and  summary  punishment  is  meted  out  to  those  who  are  found 
unworthy  of  it  Strangers  visiting  the  school  are  apt  to  express  surprise 
to  see  students  enjoy  so  much  liberty  and  yet  preserve  such  good  order. 
They  forget  that  the  most  powerful  agents  work  most  quietly.  That  is 
the  best  government  that  governs  itself. 

Very  little  trouble  has  resulted  from  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in 
this  Institution,  and  great  good  is  thought  to  grow  out  of  it 

Causes  of  Success. — ^This  paper  will  be  concluded  by  an  extract  from 
the  report  of  Hon.  S.  P.  Bates,  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  in  Pennsylvania,  who  made  an  official  visit  to  the  school  in  the 
summer  of  1862. 

"  It  is  proper,  before  closing  this  report,  to  consider  briefly  the  causes 
of  success ;  for  the  school  must  be  considered,  in  its  present  stete,  in  a 
high  degree  prosperous.  Indeed,  no  Normal  School  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  is  more  complete  in  all  ito  parts,  and  is  accomplishing  its 
work  more  successfully  than  this.  The  Model  School  is  undoubtedly 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  yet  established.  This  success  is  doubtless 
mainly  attributable  to  two  causes:  In  the  first  place,  the  plan  upon 
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which  the  school  is  established  has  been  careftilly  matured,  and  adopted, 
after  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  principles  on  which  Normal  educa- 
tion should  be  based.  In  the  second  place,  the  yaried  features  of  the 
plan  have  been  put  in  operation  with  singular  executive  ability,  and  such 
as  is  rarely  found  exhibited  in  any  institution  of  learning.  In  a  school 
of  this  kind,  it  is  of  course  a  matter  of  great  importanccK  that  the  teach- 
ing be  well  done ;  but  the  teaching  talent  is  of  minor  consequence,  com- 
pared with  that  of  originating  and  managing  it  so  that  every  part,  like 
those  of  a  complicate  and  delicately  ai^usted  machine,  shall  work  har- 
moniously upon  a  settled  plan." 
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PB0GHS88  or  PHYSICAL  CULTUBB. 

Military  DrilL 
Tex  earliest,  or,  at  least,  one  of  the  earliest  educators  of  this 
eoQntry  to  present  the  clmms  of  physical  caltare  in  any  system  of 
education,  was  Capt  Alden  Partridge,  in  his  '*  Lecture  on  Educor 
tiony^^  first  delivered  in  1820  and  carried  into  execution  in  the 
**American  Literaryy  Scientifie^  and  Military  Academy,^^  opened  in 
September  of  the  same  year  at  Norwich,  Vt  The  processes  by 
which  he  proposed  to  secure  ^*  the  due  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  the  physical  powers  of  the  students  "  were  *'  military  drills  and 
other  exercises,  such  as  fencing,  marching,  dbc,  and  suitable  em- 
ployments in  the  garden,  the  &rm,  and  workshop— for  two  hours 
a  day."  This  school  was  removed  in  1826  to  Middletown,  Ct,  but 
was  reestablished  at  Norwich  in  1834.  In  1839  Capt  Partridge 
opened  a  similar  school  at  Portsmouth,  Ya.,  and  another  at  Brandy- 
wine  near  Wilmington,  Del,  in  1853. 

German  System  of  Cfymnastics, 
The  German  system  of  gymnastics  (running,  leaping,  swimming, 
dimbing,  balancing,  dumb-bell  exercises,  dbc.)— first  announced  and 
practiced  by  Outs-Muths  in  Salzmann's  institution  at  Schnepfenthal 
in  Saxony  in  1784,  and  systematized  and  popularized  by  Prof.  Jahn 
in  1810  in  Berlin — was  introduced  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Charles 
Beck,  a  pupil  of  Jahn,  who  erected  the  first  gymnasium  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  in  1825  in  the  Round  Hill  School,  established  by 
Profs.  Cogswell  and  Bancroft  at  Northampton,  Mass.  His  methods 
were  described  in  a  "  Treatiee  on  Gymnastics,^  published  in  North- 
ampton in  1828.  In  May,  18(^6,  Dr.  Follen,  likewise  from  Ger- 
many, actively  sustained  by  Dr.  Webster,  opened  a  gymnasium  at 
Cambridge,  and  also,  in  the  autuom  of  the  same  year,  at  Boston. 
The  last  he  shortly  afterwards  resigned  to  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  who, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  John  Neal,  then  in  London  and  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  newly  established  gymnasium  of  Prof.  Ydlker,  had 
been  invited  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  Boston  to  superintend 
the  establishment    Gymnasiums  were  also  opened  at  Providence 
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and  elsewhere.  Mr.  William  B.  Fowle,  Treasurer  of  the  Boston  So- 
ciety, had  introduced  regular  physical  exercises  for  ^rb  into  his 
school  as  early  aa  1824,  being  moved  thereto  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Coffin, 
who  had  taken  an  active  interest  in  this  movement  Dr.  Griscom, 
who  had  become  acquainted  with  the  gymnastic  system  from  per- 
gonal observation  in  the  schools  of  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg  in  1818 
and  1819,  introduced  it  to  some  extent  into  the  High  School  in 
New  York,  established  by  him  und^r  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
High  School  Society  in  1825,  in  imitation  of  the  Public  High 
School  of  Edinburgh.  In  1826,  Prof.  Henry  E.  Dwight  had  made 
this  department  of  education  a  prominent  feature  in  the  school  ea- 
tablished  by  himself  and  his  brother,  Sereno  E.  Dwight,  in  New 
Haven,  known  as  the  New  Haven  Gymnasium.  Gymnastic  exer- 
cises soon  became  popular  and  many  similar  institutions  were 
founded,  of  which  the  most  prominent  at  the  time  were  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  Classical  Institution,  under  Cbauncey  Colton  and  Francis 
Fellows,  at  Amherst ;  the  Berkshire  Gymnasium,  by  Rev.  Chester 
Dewey,  at  Pittsfield;  and  the  Woodbridge  School,  by  Jonathan 
Ely  and  D.  B.  Austin,  at  South  Hadley,  Mass.  Calisthenics  were 
introduced  into  female  schools,  as  the  Greenfield  High  School,  the 
Hartford  Seminary,  under  Miss  C.  R  Beecher,  and  others.  A 
♦*  Course  of  Calisthenics  for  Young  Ladies"  was  published  by  Miss 
Beecher  in  1832. 

Fettetiberg  and  Manual  Labor  Schools, 
Aside  from  the  necessity  of  exercise  for  the  promotion  of  health 
and  the  training  of  the  physical  system,  the  popular  mind  began  at 
the  same  time  to  feel  the  want  of  a  more  practical  education  and  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  uniting  agricultural  and  mechanical  with 
intellectual  training.  The  earliest  of  these  "Agricultural,"  "  Farm,'* 
** Manual  Labor,"  or  "Fellenberg"  schools  was  founded  in  1797  at 
Lethe,  in  Abbeville  District,  South  Carolina,  by  Dr.  John  De  la 
Howe,  a  native  of  Hanover,  who  left  by  will  the  bulk  of  his  estate 
for  the  endowment  of  "an  Agricultural  or  Farm  School,  in  conform- 
ity, as  near  as  can  be,  to  a  plan  proposed  in  the  Columbian  Maga- 
zine for  the  month  of  April,  1787,  for  educating,  boarding,  and 
clothing  twelve  poor  boys  and  twelve  poor  girls  of  Abbeville  Dis- 
trict." Five  hundred  acres  of  land  were  appropriated  for  a  farm, 
with  1,000  acres  of  forest,  and  the  capital  out  of  the  interest  upon 
which  the  school  has  been  suppoited  amounted,  in  1854,  to 
$42,000,  independently  of  the  farm,  stock,  and  implements.  The 
course  of  instruction  was  designed  to  include  chemistry  and  the 
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practical  arts  of  life.  The  acliool  was  not  put  into  actual  operation 
until  some  twenty  years  after,  and  there  is  little  infiumation  at  l^and 
in  r^;ard  to  how  &r  the  designs  of  the  founder  have  been  carried 
outk 

Fellenberg's  Agricultural  School  at  Hofwyl  was  established  in 
1807,  of  which  a  description  was  given  by  A.  <fe  J.  W.  Picket  in 
the  "Academician"  for  June,  1819.  Fellenbeig's  system  soon  at* 
tracted  attention  in  this  country.  The  Gardiner  Lyceum,  in  Maine, 
was  established  in  1828,  for  instruction  in  the  scientific  principles 
of  mechanics  and  agriculture,  and  in  1824  a  Fellenberg  school  was 
opened  at  Windsor,  Ct.,  by  Messrs.  Stebbins  and  Sill.  But  the  de* 
sire  to  afford  the  means  by  which  poor  students  might  defray  the 
expenses  of  their  education  while  at  the  same  time  pursuing  their 
studies,  was  more  influential  than  any  other  motive  in  the  inUx>duo- 
tion  of  the  manual  labor  system.  The  first  institution  founded  upon 
this  system  was  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  planned  in  1820  by 
Elihu  Robinson,  of  Augusta,  Me.,  and  put  into  operation  in  the 
spring  of  1825.  The  "Oneida  Institute  of  Science  and  Industry" 
was  founded  at  Whitesboro,  N.  Y.,  in  1825-6,  and  became  one  of 
the  most  successful  manual  labor  schools  in  the  country.  In  1826 
was  also  formed  the  "Andover  Mechanical  Association"  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  Mass.,  "  solely  for  the  purpose  of  invigora- 
tbg  and  preserving  health,  without  any  reference  to  pecuniary 
profit,"  bnt  the  success  of  the  system  of  mechanical  labor  instituted 
by  them,  made  it  a  model  which  was  followed  in  many  similar  in* 
stitntions.  Theological  seminaries,  colleges,  and  minor  -schools,  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  were  established  with  manual  labor 
as  an  essential  principle  in  their  constitution.* 

Rev.  Elias  Cornelius,  Secretary  of  the  American  Education  Soci- 
ety, is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  having  been  a  pioneer  in  this  move- 
ment and  a  strong  supporter  of  the  system.  His  labors  in  connec- 
tion with  that  Society  necessarily  brought  to  his  notice  the  great 
waste  of  health  and  life  produced  in  this  country  by  the  process  of 
liberal  education  without  systematic  exercise,  and  in  the  pages  of 
the  Quarteriy  Register  he  ably  discussed  the  benefits  to  result  from 
the  introduction  of  manual  labor  and  physical  exercise  into  every 
true  system  of  education,  and  in  1829  he  delivered  a  discourse  upon 
the  same  subject  before  the  Andover  Mechanical .  Association. 
Many  others  had  also  been  active  promoters  of  the  same  cause.  In 
the  "American  Journal  of  Education,"  edited  by  William  Russell, 
several  articles  appeared,  most  of  them  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  G. 

•  Quarterly  Btgister,  IL,  97-107. 
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CoflSn.  In  th©  "Annals  of  Education,*'  in  1880,  William  C.  Wood- 
bridge  gave  a  series  of  articles  upon  Fellenbeig  and  his  system, 
ably  advocating  it  In  1830,  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  delivered  a  lecture 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  on  "  Physical  Eduoor 
Hon"  which  was  republished  both  in  Boston  and  England,  and  in 
the  same  year  Br.  Stephen  H.  Tyng  gave  a  discourse  in  Philadel- 
phia upon  the  "  Importance  of  Uniting  Manual  Labor  and  Study ^^ 
The  necessity  of  physical  exercise  to  literary  men  was  also  strongly 
niged  by  Prol  Edward  Hitchcock  in  his  work  entitled  "  Dytpepsy 
FortBtalled,^^  published  in  1830.  At  a  later  date  appeared  an  able 
lecture  by  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  delivered  in  1833  before  a  conven- 
tion of  teachers  at  Lexington,  Ey.,  published  in  Boston  in  1834| 
and  republished  in  Edinburgh  in  1836,  with  notes  by  Robert  Cox, 
and  pre&ce  by  Geoige  Combe. 

lUXTJJLL  LABOR  BOOISTT. 

In  July,  1831,  the  *^  Society  for  Promoting  Manual  Labor  in 
Literary  Institutions^^  was  formed  in  New  York,  for  "the  purpose 
of  collecting  and  diffusing  information  calculated  to  promote  the 
establishment  and  prosperity  of  Manual  Labor  Schools  and  Semina- 
ries in  the  United  States,  and  for  introducing  the  system  of  manual 
labor  into  institutions  now  established,  without  diminishing  the 
standard  of  literary  and  scientific  attainment."  Its  officers  were  as 
follows: — Zecbariah  Lewis,  President,  Theodore  Frelinghuysen, 
Rev.  James  Milnor,  Seth  P.  Staples,  Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.,  L.  L,  D., 
James  M.  Matthews,  D.  D.,  William  Jay,  Vice-Presidents.  George 
Douglass,  Treasurer.  Rev.  Joshua  Leavitt,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
L.  V.  S.  Wilder,  Rev.  G.  W.  Gale,  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  Rev.  K 
Cornelius,  Lewis  Tappan,  S.  H.  Cox,  D.  D.,  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet, 
Cornelius  Baker,  S.  H.  Tyng,  D.  D.,  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Post,  Managers. 

Theodore  D.  Weld  was  appointed  General  Agent  of  the  Society, 
who  had  been  for  several  years  member  of  the  Oneida  Institute  and 
was  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  system  and  its  practical  results. 
In  compliance  with  their  instructions,  Mr.  Weld  visited  most  of  the 
large  towns  and  leading  literary  institutions  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  prosecuting  his 
inquires  and  calling  public  attention  to  the  manual  labor  system, 
and  in  his  Report  at  the  end  of  the  year  presented  a  mass  of  facta 
and  testimonies  on  the  subject  of  manual  labor,  forming  a  pamphlet 
of  120  pages.  This  Report  shows  at  length  the  evil  effects  of  the 
previous  system  of  education,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  an 
aigument  in  favor  of  the  manual  labor  system,  that  it  is  natural ; 
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that  it  interests  the  mind ;  is  favorable  in  its  moral  effect ;  promotes 
habits  of  industry,  independence  of  character,  and  ori^nalitj ;  ren- 
ders prominent  all  the  manlier  features  of  character;  affords  &cili- 
ties  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  greatly  diminishes 
the  expense  of  education ;  increases  the  wealth  of  the  country ;  and 
tends  to  do  away  with  absurd  distinctions  in  society.  Objections 
to  the  system  are  considered,  and  the  various  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  its  success  are  discussed,  the  whole  forming  a  valuable  digest  of 
opinions  and  personal  experiences,  with  a  complete  and  lamentable 
omission  of  all  facts  and  statistics  respecting  the  history  and  experi- 
ence of  the  many  institutions  visited  by  Mr.  Weld,  with  the  d^rree 
of  success  and  causes  of  failure  of  the  system  as  carried  out  by 
them.  Such  an  addition  to  the  report  would  have  added  tenfold 
to  its  real  practical  value.  After  the  publication  of  this  Report,  no 
fiirther  effort  was  made  by  the  Manual  Labor  Society  to  carry  out 
its  objects.* 

The  subject  of  Physical  Education  has  continued  to  receive  more 
and  more  attention,  while  the  system  of  manual  labor  has  been  found 
to  a  great  extent  impracticable  in  a  "  literary  institution,"  and  is  no 
longer  made  prominent  in  prospectuses  and  circulars.  The  gymna- 
sium has  gradually  become  an  established  institution — ^being  made 
in  some  cases,  as  at  New  Haven,  Amherst,  and  Cambridge,  in  a  man- 
ner a  special  college  department,  with  its  own  professor  and  with 
well  equipped  hall  and  grounds.  As  part  of  a  system  of  public 
amusements,  an  extensive  union  of  gymnasts  has  been  formed  among 
our  German  population,  called  the  "  Sociale  Tumerbund,"  embrac- 
ing a  large  number  of  associations  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
even  among  the  purely  American  classes  athletic  games  and  manly 
sports  are  yearly  becoming  more  popular. 

*  Mr.  Weld,  in  a  reeent  letter  to  the  Editor,  reinerki :— **  I  have  inodt6ed  in  Home  ravpeets  my 
opioioot,  ti  ezptcMed  in  the  Report,  and  etpeciellv  ai  to  the  amoant  of  pectmuirf  pr^t  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  niaooel  labor  •jstein  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  The  practical 
diflcuHy  in  tnceeMfally  combining  labor  and  itudy  In  an  imtitution  alio  seeni  to  me  freater  and 
mora  oomplioated.  Labor,  whether  egricultaral  or  mechanical,  in  order  to  be  peooniarily  profita- 
ble to  any  considerable  extent,  matt  be  more  eontinnoni  than  would  be  coniistent  with  the  best 
eooditioot  for  study.  Bo  also  the  highest  pecuniary  rMults  conflict  with  the  best  physical  and 
mental.  To  secure  the  best  result  to  body  and  mind,  the  student's  three  hours*  exereise  daily 
should  be  divided  into  half  •  do«en  portions.  This,  with  the  requisite  changes  in  dress,  would  ba 
Impracticable.  Bo  too  the  exercise  should  be  more  divtrsifUd  than  is  practicable.  From  tba 
dUbtent  kinds  of  labor  such  a  selection  should  be  made  as  will  mete  out  to  every  part  of  the  syt- 
tem  that  exercise  which  will  best  minister  to  its  need.  To  do  this  effbctually  would  require  mora 
frequent  changes  in  the  kinds  of  work  than  could  consist  with  much  pecuniary  profit.  That  sya- 
teoMtie  physical  training  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  daily  routine  of  every  school  Is  with  me  aa 
abiding  eoovietioo,  and  that  this  should  not  be  made  optional,  but  be  made  ra^era/tef.  Th^ 
change  in  public  opinion  in  this  regard  during  the  last  thirty  years  is  a  most  hopeful  sign  of  the 
timee.  The  introduction  into  hundreds  of  schoob  of  Dr.  Lewb*  "  Light  Gymnastioi  **  is  alnady 
•ehiariof  luge  lesults  and  its  promise  for  the  futoie  Is  most  auspicioos.'* 
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The  New  GymnatUca, 
The  comparatively  violent  and  athletic  exercises  of  the  early  gym- 
nastics never  gained  a  recognized  place  in  American  female  schools, 
though  various  light  physical  exercises  were  early  introduced  into 
monitorial  and  infant  schools,  and  systems  of  **  Calisthenics  "  were 
devised  as  a  substitute  in  the  physical  training  of  girls.  More  re- 
cently, however,  the  freer  and  more  graceful  exercises  of  the  "  New 
Gymnastics,"  performed  to  the  accompaniment  of  music  and  with- 
out cumbersome  and  expensive  apparatus,  have  become  widely  pop- 
ular through  the  enthusiastic  and  persistent  advocacy  of  Dr.  Dio 
Lewis,  through  whose  ingenuity  the  system  has  been  perfected. 
Since  the  establishment  by  him  of  the  "  Normal  Institute  of  Physi- 
cal Education''  at  Boston  in  1859,  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons have  already  (May,  1865)  been  trained  and  sent  out  as  teachers 
into  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Dr.  Lewis  published  in  1860-2  the 
**  Boston  Journal  of  Physical  Culture,"  and  the  "  New  Gymnastics 
for  Men,  Women,  and  Children,"  vnth  translations  of  Prof.  Kloss' 
"  Dumb-bell  Instructor,"  and  Profl  Schreber's  "  Pangymnastikon," 
besides  contributing  freely  to  various  school  journals  articles  illus- 
trating and  explaining  the  peculiarities  of  his  System.  He  may 
justly  be  considered  as  having  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  physical 
culture  in  the  schools  of  this  country.  In  this  connection  we  also 
mention  the  Swedish  system  of  Ling,  introduced  to  some  extent 
into  this  country,  by  which  an  equable  development  was  sought  of 
all  the  voluntary  and  even  many  of  the  involuntary  muscles  of  the 
body.  Ling  made  his  system,  as  does  Lewis,  not  only  a  branch  of 
education  for  healthy  persons,  but  also  a  remedy  for  disease,  and  in 
thb  form  it  has  become  known  as  the  "  motor-cure." 

Military  DriU  and  Schools, 
The  exigences  of  a  great  war  and  the  universal  desire  to  supply 
them,  have  created  a  demand  for  home  military  organizations  and 
for  military  schools  which  has  already  effected  a  material  and  per- 
manent increase  in  this  form  of  physical  training.  But  the  thor- 
ongh  gymnastic  training  of  soldiers  and  officers,  which  is  made  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  military  systems  of  France  and  Prussia, 
is  here  almost  unknown.  The  practice  of  Target-shooting,  intro- 
duced as  an  annual  festival  by  Swiss  and  German  Sharp-shooters  in 
New  York,  and  the  organization  of  Rifie-corps  in  different  cities, 
will  doubtless  become  a  permanent  feature  in  our  system. 


IV.  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  SUPPLY  OF  TEACHERS. 


OBJECT& 

The  American  Association  for  the  Supply  of  Teachers  was 
established  in  Philadelphia  in  1835,  with  Horace  'Binncj,  President^ 
8.  S.  Fitch,  Secretary f  and  other  officers,  including  some  of  the  most 
influential  friends  of  education  in  that  city.  The  objects  are  thus 
set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  Circular  of 
the  officers : — 

Impressed  with  the  conviction  that,  under  Providence,  the  most  efTectoal 
means  of  improving  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  roan  ia  the  exten- 
sive diffusion  of  sound  and  practical  instruction,  and  that  the  common  schools 
of  our  country,  in  which  ^e  greater  portion  of  the  people  receive  their  knowl- 
edge both  of  the  rudiments  and  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  are  olten  inade- 
quately supplied  with  teachers,  and  unable  to  obtain  such  as  are  competent  to 
their  iftiportant  task,  therefore,  the  subscribers  have  associated  themselves  for 
tlie  purpose  of  facilitating  the  engagement  of  teachers  of  either  sex,  qualified  to 
take  charge  of  schools  and  seminaries,  in  their  several  grades,  and  also  of  chil- 
dren in  private  famiUes. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  we  propose  to  do  this,  we  submit  the  following  gen- 
eral outline : — 

1.  By  receiving  and  registering  all  applications  for  situations  from  all  classes 
of  Teachers. 

2.  By  receiving  and  registering  all  applications  for  Teachers  of  every  grade 
of  learning,  and  every  variety  of  instruction. 

3.  When  we  find  the  wishes  of  the  applicants  to  correspond,  by  making  this 
correspondence  known  to  the  parties,  and  by  passing  the  Teacher  to  the  school 
or  private  situation  as  soon  as  practicable. 

4.  If  any  Teachers  shall  be  unable  to  defray  their  traveling  expenses  to  the 
places  of  destination,  by  loaning,  as  &r  as  possible,  money  to  said  Teachers  for 
this  object ;  said  loans  to  be  refunded  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
Teachers  will  permit 

To  focilitate  these  important  objects,  we  are  prepared  to  receive  applications, 
and  to  answer  the  same.  In  order  that  the  correspondence  may  not  become 
of  needless  extent,  attention  to  the  following  suggestions  is  particularly 
requested : — 

I^ichers  applying  for  Schools  or  Private  Situations  will,  in  writing,  inform  the 
Secretary  of  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  they  suppose  themselves  qualified  to 
teach ;  whether  they  desire  situatk>ns  in  common  or  high  schools  or  academies, 
or  as  private  instructors,  and  whether  as  Principals  or  assistant  Teachers;  they 
should  state  if  they  have  any  preference  to  any  particular  part  of  the  United 
States  as  a  location,  and  also  their  former  occupation  or  employment ;  what 
amount  of  compensation  will  be  satis&ctory ;  and  when  and  for  how  long  a  pe- 
riod theur  services  can  be  secured. 

It  is  an  indispensable  requisite,  that  they  forward  testimonials  of  their  moral 
character  as  well  as  of  their  literary  qualifications;  which  testUnonials  should 
be  fVom  the  best  sources  in  their  power,  and  if  practicable,  from  individuals  on 
whose  recommendations  entire  reliance  can  bo  placed.    When  this,  for  any 
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cause,  shall  be  impracticable,  so  &r  as  it  respects  literary  qualifications,  any 
person,  applying  to  the  Secretary  as  a  candidate  for  a  Teacher's  situation,  and 
with  ample  credentials  as  to  bis  or  her  moral  character,  may  be  examined  by  a 
committee  appointed  for  this  purpose ;  and,  if  qualified,  may  receive  a  certificate 
from  said  committee  testifying  to  such  qualifications.  Should  any  applicant, 
unknown  to  the  Secretary,  obtain  a  situation,  he  or  she  will,  to  avoid  needless 
correspondence,  inform  the  Secretary  without  delay.  It  is  tlie  desire  of  the  As- 
sociation promptly  to  forward  the  interests  of  every  deserving  and  qualified 
applicant 

AppHcuiiona  for  Thachers  will  contain  information  respecting  the  sex  and 
qualifications  required;  the  probable  amount  of  duty  to  he  performed;  the  sal- 
ary to  be  given ;  the  time  when  the  Teachers  will  be  wanted,  and  the  term  for 
which  he  or  she  is  desired  to  be  engaged.  It  should  be  stated  also  whether  the 
traveling  expenses  of  the  Teacher  will  be  defrayed ;  and  whether  as  a  gratuity, 
or  as  payment  in  part  in  advance  of  his  or  her  salary.  Should  such  expenses 
by  agreement  be  paid  wholly  or  in  part,  the  Secretary,  if  it  will  promote  the 
convenience  of  the  parties,  will  draw,  as  shall  be  specified,  for  the  amount  so 
advanced. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Supply  of  Teachers,  by  establishing  a  gen- 
eral agency  in  Philadelphia  for  the  above  objects,  will  be  able  to  pass  to  desti- 
tute situatioBS  in  various  parts  of  the  Union  a  large  number  of  accredited 
Teachers,  who,  but  for  the  instrumentality  of  such  a  society,  may  remain  un^ 
employed  or  employed  in  ineligible  situations ;  and  also  to  procure  for  many 
schools  and  private  families  suitable  instructors,  which  otherwise  might  remain 
nnsupplied.  It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that,  in  all  cases,  the  preference 
will  be  given  to  such  applicants  as  shall  produce  the  best  certificates  of  moral 
character  and  literary  qualifications.  The  examining  committee  will  use  the 
utmost  caution  in  granting  certificates,  and  manifest  w  all  applicants  the  strict- 
est impartiality. 

The  members  of  the  Association  solicit  the  fi'ee  cooperation  of  their  fellow- 
dtizens,  of  the  Presidents  and  instructors  in  all  our  literary  institutions,  and  of 
all  persons  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association  by  paying  two  dollars 
annually,  and  a  patron,  on  paying  ten  dollars  annually,  and  a  member  and  pat- 
ron for  life,  on  paying  at  one  time  one  hundred  dollars.  All  monejrs  by  sub- 
scriptions or  donations  will  be  &ithfully  applied  to  fiuther  the  desirable  objects 
above  expressed. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  further  doings  of  this  Association. 
The  work  proposed  to  be  done  was  highly  important,  and  to  some 
extent  has  since  been  attended  to  under  the  public  school  system ; 
every  State  and  county  school  oflBcer  doing  something  to  bring  de- 
serving teachers,  and  local  committees  in  search  of  such  teachers, 
into  correspondence  and  communication.  The  annual  session  of 
the  National,  State,  and  County  Associations,  as  well  as  Teachers' 
Institutes,  have  facilitated  the  same  object  for  both  private  and  pub- 
lic schools.  There  is  a  great  want  which  is  still  more  systemati- 
cally supplied  by  such  an  Agency  as  that  of  Schermerhom,  Bancroft 
«fe  Co.,  130  Grand  Street,  New  York,  and  512  Arch  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, established  in  1855,  and  styled  the  American  School  Ik- 
BTiTUTE.  Their  "Educational  Directory"  contains  the  names  of 
over  80,000  teachers,  superintendents,  and  active  friends  of 
education. 


THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. 


The  American  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowl- 
BDOB  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
May  16th,  1837.  Its  organization  is  chiefly  due  to  the  exertions  and 
influence  of  the  Rev.  Gorham  D.  Abbott  While  making  the  tour 
of  the  TTnited  States  in  the  years  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  his  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  to  the  power  which  the  press  exerted  in  this 
country,  and  during  a  visit  to  England  in  the  latter  year,  he  had 
opportunity  to  make  similar  observations  there  and  to  learn  some* 
thing  of  the  operations  and  usefulness  of  the  foreign  societies,  which 
by  its  means  were  engaged  in  promoting  the  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  people.  Early  in  1834,  after  his  return  from 
England,  he  began  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  others  the  importf- 
ance  of  founding  a  similar  society  here,  visiting  many  literary  insti- 
tutions and  discussing  the  subject  freely  with  many  distinguished 
literary  and  scientific  men.  In  the  summer  of  1834  he  again  visited 
England  for  the  purpose  of  examining  more  particularly  the  oigani- 
zation,  methods,  and  operations  of  the  English  societies,  and  to  aa- 
certain  what  advantages  might  be  secured  by  way  of  cooperation  in 
the  use  of  their  publications,  plates,  engravings,  &c.  Several  prop- 
ositions were  submitted  for  future  acceptance  by  different  societies, 
publishing-houses,  authors,  and  literary  men,  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Glasgow.  Returning  to  this  country  he  continued  his  exertions, 
having  in  the  course  of  this  time  made  a  careful  and  laborious  exam- 
ination of  the  issues  of  the  American  press  in  all  its  departments 
during  the  years  1833,  1834,  and  1835,  exhibiting  by  tables  the 
proportion  of  publications  in  each  department,  and  also  collecting  a 
mass  of  statistics  relative  to  the  publications  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  this  country.  By  presenting  facts  relative  to  the  ex- 
tensive operations  of  European  societies  and  by  showing  the  prov- 
ince and  the  resulting  benefits  of  some  similar  instrumentality  in 
this  conntry,  he  endeavored  to  enlist  literary  influence  in  its  favor 
and  to  secure  channels  of  operation  throughout  the  country.  In 
May,  1835,  having  associated  in  the  enterprise  a  gentleman  of  most 
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estimable  character,  and  of  racans  and  leisure  to  devote  to  it,  (Mr. 
George  Spring,)  he  again  went  to  England  to  perfect  the  proposed 
arrangements.  Bat  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  shortly  afterward, 
necessitated  his  return  sooner  than  he  had  intended,  and  compelled 
him  to  defer  the  execution  of  his  design.  Efforts  were  made,  but 
unsuccessfully,  to  induce  others  to  engage  in  the  enterprise.*  The 
depressing  effects  of  the  "great  fire"  in  New  York,  in  1835,  also 
discouraged  and  materially  delayed  operations  until  the  spring  of 
1836,  when  they 'were  pushed  more  vigorously  than  ever,  under  a 
constantly  increasing  conviction,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Abbott  and  his 
friends,  of  the  importance  of  the  object. 

In  May,  1836,  a  number  of  meetings,  convened  by  private  in\n- 
tation  from  all  circles  of  the  city,  were  held  in  New  York,  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  a  national  organization.  A  committee  was 
finally  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  and  prepare  a  circular  ad- 
dress. This  circular,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Abbott,  and  signed  by  about 
thirty  eminent  gentlemen,  was  printed,  together  with  the  form  of  a 
constitution,  and  extensively  circulated.  Replies  were  received  from 
many  distinguished  men  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  approving  of  the 
plan  and  objects  of  the  proposed  institution,  encouraging  the  enter- 
prise, and  proffering  assistance  in  the  furtherance  of  its  objects. 
Public  meetings  were  also  held  in  its  favor  at  Saratoga,  Hartford, 
and  Andover,  Mass.,  and  it  received  the  approval  of  the  State  Con- 
vention of  Teachers,  held  at  Albany.  On  the  iVth  of  October  a 
public  meeting  was  finally  held  in  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  the  report  of  the  committee  and  organizing  the  Society. 
The  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Charles  But- 
ler, Esq.,  appointed  secretary.  Prof.  John  Proudfit  stated  the  ori- 
gin and  objects  of  the  meeting,  and  a  report  was  received  from  Mr. 
Abbott,  as  agent  of  the  committee.  The  minutes  of  the  public 
meetings  that  had  been  held  were  read,  and  the  numerous  commu- 
nications favorable  to  the  design,  which  had  been  received  by  the 
committee,  were  submitted.  The  constitution,  after  discussion,  was 
adopted  and  the  Americax  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  was  organized  in  accordance  therewith  by  the  election 
of  the  following  officers : — 

President — Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensiselaer. 

Vice-Presidents.  —Thirty-five  in  number,  from  twenty-six  diflferent  States. 

jSecrctery.— Gorham  D.  Abbott,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer. — Anthony  P.  Halsey,  N.  Y. 

BoQird  of  Directors. — Forty  in  number,  principally  from  New  York. 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Alonso  Potter  of  Union  College,  in  oonjonctton  wiUi  Mr.  DelaTao,  so  loof  nad 
seelonsly  engaged  In  the  temperance  cause,  had  conceived  a  somewhat  similar  design  of  a  "  Flam- 
fly  Library,**  and  $50,000  had  been  placed  in  hie  hands  to  be  applied  to  tbe  object  Various  eir- 
aomstaooes,  however,  eoncimed  to  pceveot  tbe  ezecntioo  of  tbe  pnyect. 
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ExeeuUve  CommiUee. — James  ferown,  Esq^  N.  T. ;  Thomas  Cock,  M.  D.,  N. 
Y.;  John  Torrey,  M,  D.,  N.  Y.;  Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D.,  Schenectady;  Wilbur 
Fiake,  D.  D^  Conn.;  Jacob  Abbott,  Boston;  B.  B.  Edwards,  Boston;  Leonard 
Bacon,  Conn.;  Calvin  B.  Stowe,  Ohio;  Charles  Butler,  N.  Y.;  J.  T.  Gilchrist, 
N.  Y.;  Lewis  C.  Beck,  N.  Y.;  Marinus  Willett,  M.  D.,  N.  Y.;  Wm.  Cooper, 
N.  Y.;  Timothy  B.  Green,  N.  Y.;  Wm.  Betts,  N.  Y.;  Heniy  B.  Davis,  N.  Y. 

In  May,  1837,  application  was  made  to  the  New  York  L^datnre 
for  a  charter.  A  bill  was  introduced  which  passed  the  Senate,  bnt 
was  lost  in  the  Honse.  By  the  exertions  of  the  secretary,  however, 
a  reconsideration  was  obtained,  and,  on  the  16th,  the  bill  was  passed. 
In  the  same  month  a  ^  prospectus "  was  issued  by  the  Execative 
Committee,  and  widely  circulated,  setting  forth  the  design  and  im- 
portance of  the  institution,  and  giving  sketches,  at  some  length,  of 
various  European  literary  and  scientific  societies.  In  October  there 
followed  a  "  Prospectus  of  a  Library  for  Schools  and  Families,'' 
written  by  Mr.  Abbott,  and  signed  by  Leonard  Bacon,  Thomas 
Cock,  and  Timothy  R.  Green,  being  probably  the  earliest  published 
plan  of  a  systematic,  comprehensive  library,  designed  by  subsequent 
annual  additions  to  become  a  worthy  library  for  any  school  or  dis- 
trict, in  all  departments  of  useful  knowledge.  Suggestions  were  re- 
quested in  respect  to  the  general  interests  of  the  plan,  or  proposals 
for  furnishing  particular  books,  or  aid  in  raising  the  necessary  funds. 
It  was  estimated  that  $15,000  would  be  needed  to  carry  the  plan 
into  execution.  Of  this  prospectus  (which  was  accompanied  by  a 
cut,  designed  by  Mr.  Abbott,  representing  the  library  complete,  in 
its  case)  some  60,000  copies  were  circulated. 

The  principal  object  in  view  at  this  time  was  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  this  library,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee resolved  themselves  into  standing  committees,  of  three  each, 
upon  "Negotiation,"  "Material,"  "General  Literature,"  "Science," 
d»^.,  in  order  by  division  of  labor  and  responsibility  to  secure  the 
best  attention  to  every  department  of  the  library.  A  respectful  re- 
monstrance was  made  to  the  American  Sunday-School  Union  against 
their  proposed  plan  of  supplying  a  Common  School  Library  from 
their  publications.  Correspondence  was  held  with  State  superin- 
tendents and  others  in  r^ard  to  the  selection  of  the  library,  books 
were  examined  and  decided  upon,  and  every  means  were  used  to 
make  the  library  what  it  ought  to  be.  Negotiations  were  finally 
entered  upon  with  the  Messrs.  Harper  k  Brothers  of  New  York,  for 
its  publication.  The  original  plan  vras  to  make  the  selection  of 
books  from  the  publications  of  the  difierent  pubHshing  houses  of 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  interest  the  trade 
generally.  The  passage  of  an  act  by  the  New  York  Legislature  on 
the  l7th  of  April,  1838,  appropriating  a  portion  of  the  income  of 
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the  Sturplns  Deposit  Fond  to  the  purchase  of  Common  School  Li« 
braries,  and  making  it  obligatory  upon  every  district  to  procure  a 
library,  hastened  the  movements  of  the  committee.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  the  State  had  been  anticipated,  but  hfid  not  been  ex- 
pected so  soon.  The  members  of  the  Society  had,  many  of  them, 
been  zealous  in  promoting  legislative  action  in  this  direction,  but 
the  result  was  reached  some  months  in  advance  of  their  expectations. 
Before  another  year  they  had  hoped  to  have  had  a  suitable  library 
prepared  and  to  have  obtained  such  a  law. 

To  meet  this  immediate  demand  it  now  became  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  first  series  of  the  Library  sooner  than  one  could  be  prepared 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  therefore  the  committee  determined 
to  make  the  best  selection  possible  under  the  circumstances.  A 
contract  was  accordingly  entered  into  with  the  Messrs.  Harper  & 
Brothers  for  the  uniform  issue  of  fifty  volumes,  mostly  selected  from 
their  own  publications,  the  price  of  which  complete  should  be  twenty 
dollars.  Several  sets  of  the  Library  were  prepared,  and  in  May, 
1838,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  for  its  exhibition  and 
for  a  general  exposition  of  the  designs  of  the  Society.  Gov.  Marcy 
presided,  and  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Seward  and  others  addressed  the 
meeting.  The  Executive  Committee  had  already  engaged  agents 
(Rev.  Dr.  Holmes  for  New  England,  Rev.  Mr.  Page  for  Western 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Haskell  for  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois)  to  se- 
cure the  introduction  of  the  Library  into  the  schools  of  those  sec- 
tions, while  the  secretary,  and  others,  visited  Boston,  Albany, 
Washington,  and  other  cities,  for  the  same  purpose.  In  September, 
1838,  the  contract  for  the  publication  of  the  first  set  of  the  Library 
was  considered  completed,  and  in  October,  after  extended  consulta- 
tion, the  final  changes  were  made  in  the  volumes  comprising  it. 
Measures  were  commenced  for  addressing  every  executive  officer  of 
the  General  and  State  governments,  and  every  legislator,  upon  the 
subject  of  school  libraries,  and  in  February,  1839,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  memorialize  Congress,  and  to  call  a  public  meeting  in 
the  city  of  Washington.  This  committee  (composed  of  Messrs.  C. 
S.  Stewart,  J.  Proudfit,  J.  T.  Gilchrist,  and  G.  D.  Abbott)  drew  up 
and  presented  to  Congress  a  memorial,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Library  and  ordered  printed.  The  adjournment 
of  Congress,  soon  after,  prevented  farther  action. 

The  general  objects  of  the  Society  were,  in  this  document,  repre- 
sented to  be,  to  extend  the  means  and  improve  the  character  of 
public  instruction,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  national  literature, 
and  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  correct  principles 
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among  all  classes — these  objects  to  be  effected  by  uniting  the  infin- 
ence  and  efforts  of  literary,  benevolent,  and  philanthropic  men  in 
employing  the  appropriate  means.  The  immediate  designs  of  the 
Society  were,  1.  The  publication  and  general  introduction  of  a  na- 
tional school  library;  2.  The  publication  of  a  popular  jourTuU  of 
useful  knowledge  and  of  public  instruction ;  and  3.  The  preparation 
of  a  set  of  text-hooks  for  schools,  combining  the  excellencies  of  all 
books  used  in  this  or  other  countries.  "  The  Executive  Committee 
intended  to  have  asked  the  contributions  of  their  fellow-citizens  in 
aid  of  these  great  objects,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  labors ;  but 
the  commercial  embarrassments  of  the  country  have  constrained 
them  to  go  on  silently  and  almost  unaided  until  the  present  time. 
No  general  effort  has  hitherto  been  made  to  obtain  the  necessary 
funds;  yet  in  all  other  respects  the  Society  has  been  making  a 
steady  and  rapid  progress,  and  a  wide  field  of  influence  and  useful- 
ness is  now  opening  before  it.  The  attention  of  many  distinguished 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  country  has  been  directed  to  its  objects,  and 
a  very  general  approbation  of  the  plan  throughout  the  country  has 
been  received."  "  To  accomplish  the  objects  of  this  Society,  and 
to  place  it  at  once  upon  the  ground  which  a  national  institution  of 
this  character  ought  to  occupy,  it  is  necessaiy  to  engage  the  services 
of  authors,  to  import  the  publications  of  similar  societies  in  Europe, 
and  such  other  books  as  may  assist  the  labors  of  the  committee,  to 
employ  agents,  and  to  stereotype  and  manufacture  anew  a  second 
series  of  fifty  volumes,  in  a  style  and  ntianner  in  all  respects  worthy 
of  the  object" 

After  an  informal  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  Society  on  the 
16th  of  February,  a  call  (signed  by  S.  H.  Smith,  Walter  Jones, 
Francis  S.  Key,  M.  St.  Clair  Clarke,  and  Thomas  Sewall)  was  made 
for  a  public  meeting  to  be  held  at  Washington  on  the  20th.  A 
meeting  was  accordingly  organized  at  that  time  by  appointing  the 
Hon.  Joseph  Story  chairman,  and  the  Hon.  Robert  Strange,  of 
South  Carolina,  secretary,  and  was  addressed  by  Messrs.  Proudfit 
and  Abbott,  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  followed  by  Messrs.  Justice 
Story,  Judge  Wayne,  Hon.  B.  F.  Butler,  Hon.  W.  B.  Calhoun, 
George  Combe,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Key.  Resolutions 
were  passed  approving  the  objects  of  the  Society  and  cordially  com- 
mending it  to  the  patronage  of  legislatures,  schools,  and  institutions 
of  learning. 

In  April,  1839,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  in  reference  to  its  appropriations  for  schools,  which  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  request  of  the  trustees  of  the  ^ 
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districts,  to  make  a  selection  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  districts — 
thus  in  effect  patting  the  choice  and  control  of  the  library  wholly 
into  his  hands.  But  here  a  diflSculty  arose  in  the  way  of  the  Soci- 
ety, inasmuch  as  the  Superintendent,  while  he  adopted,  with  very 
few  changes,  the  library  upon  which  the  Society  had  bestowed  so 
great  care  and  labor,  nevertheless  refused  to  in  any  way  acknowl- 
edge or  accept  of  their  instrumentality  in  its  preparation  and  distri- 
bution. The  Society  had  already  raised  and  expended  over  $3,000, 
and  had  become  obligated  for  nearly  $7,000  more.  They  had 
looked  forward  to  the  supply  of  the  New  York  schools  especially 
for  the  means  of  reimbursement  of  past  expenses  and  to  enable  them 
to  continue  their  labors.  Finding  themselves  now  cut  off  from  the 
resources  upon  which  they  had  relied  and  without  prospective 
means  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  which  they  had  incurred, 
they  were  obliged  in  a  great  measure  to  suspend  their  operations, 
especially  as  regarded  the  school  library.  They  were,  however, 
enabled  to  claim,  at  least,  the  credit  of  having  directed  the  attention 
of  the  public  mind  throughout  the  country  to  this  great  work,  and 
of  having  given  origin  to  the  school  library  system  of  several  States ; 
under  their  auspices  the  first  school  library  was  issued,  and  their 
early  plan  and  catalogue  of  the  school  library  has  been  made  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  operations  by  the  different  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  different  States. 

In  reference  to  the  second  great  object  of  the  Society,  the  publi- 
cation of  a  popular  journal  had  early  received  their  attention.  In 
December,  1836,  it  had  been  determined  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee to  commence  the  issue  of  a  '^  Saturday  Magazine,''  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  arrangements  previously  made  with  the  London  So- 
ciety for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  the  plates  of  the  London 
Magazine  for  one  year  were  sent  over  to  be  used  by  the  American 
Society.  The  commercial  embarrassments  of  the  next  year,  how- 
ever, prevented  the  carrying  out  of  the  design. 

The  third  main  object  still  remained — the  preparation  of  a  series 
of  text-books  for  schools — and  to  effect  this  object  the  exertions  of 
the  Society  were  directed  after  January,  1842.  In  May  of  that 
year,  the  Executive  Committee  (then  including  Theodore  Freling- 
huysen,  John  A.  Dix,  Thomas  Cock,  Charles  Butler,  M.  S.  Hutton, 
M.  S.  Bidwell,  J.  B.  Beck,  W.  Adams,  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  G.  Folsom, 
G.  D.  Abbott,  E.  Robinson,  J.  Torrey,  J.  A.  Vaughan,  J.  L.  Mason, 
O.  Peck,  T.  L.  Vermilyea,  A.  C.  Post,  J.  0.  Choules,  G.  B.  Cheever, 
and  W.  Cutter)  appointed  a  committee  to  make  a  report  upon  the 
whole  subject  of  spelling-hoohsj  with  a  review  of  the  books  then  in  use. 
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and  a  recommendation  of  those  most  deserving  of  patronage.  A 
pardal  report  was  made  in  December,  1842,  which  was  published — 
followed,  in  December,  1846,  by  the  publication  of  "  The  New  Eng- 
lisk  Spelling-Book;  designed  to  teach  Orthography  and  Orthoepy; 
with  a  critical  analysis  of  the  Language  and  a  classification  of  its 
demits;  on  a  new  Plan  ;  with  appropriate  Lessons  for  the  Instruc- 
Hen  and  Improvement  of  the  VoungJ*^  In  this  work,  which  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Abbott,  the  words  are  classed  according  to  their  deri- 
vation— Anglo-Saxon,  Gothic,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  &c. — and  those 
of  each  element  are  again  subdivided  according  to  the  parts  of  speech. 
It  never  came  into  extensive  use.  The  advertisement  attached  to 
the  Spelling-Book  announces  a  ''  Defining  Book ''  as  the  next  vol- 
ume of  the  series,  to  be  followed  by  a  "  School  Dictionary,"  an 
**  Introductory  Primer,"  and  a  series  of  English  Readers  then  in 
coarse  of  preparation.  These  works  were  never  published.  Por- 
ter's "  Rhetorical  Reader,"  as  well  as  Colbum's  "  First  Lessons  in 
Arithmetic,"  had  been  approved  of  and  adopted  by  the  Society 
several  years  before,  by  agreement  with  the  publishers. 

In  September,  1848,  the  Executive  Committee  made  a  report 
upon  the  subject  of  English  Grammar,  in  which  they  state  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  preparation,  by  W.  H.  Wells, 
of  Andover,  Mass.,  of  a  new  grammar  upon  the  basis  of  Hiley's 
Grammar.  Well's  ^  Grammar  of  the  English  Language  for  the  use 
of  Schools  ^^  was  published  in  1846,  independent  of  this  Society, 
and  was  very  fovorably  received  and  widely  used.  Nothing  farther 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  appears  upon  record. 

Its  publications,  other  than  the  Spelling-Book  and  the  reports 
upon  Spelling-Books  and  Grammar,  are  mostly  found  attached 
to  the  ^^ Memorial  to  CongresSy^  published  as  Senate  Document,  No. 
235,  Feb.  19,  1839,  25th  Congress,  3d  session. 


THE  AMERICAN  COMMON  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 


Thb  American  Common  School  Socibtt  owed  its  origin  mainly 
to  the  exertions  of  its  secretary,  J.  Orville  Taylor,  whose  labors  in 
behalf  of  common  schools,  as  an  inde&tigable  and  popular  lectnrer 
in  several  States,  and  as  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Conmion 
School  Assistant  of  New  York  from  January,  1836,  to  January  1840, 
should  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  and  deserve  a  fuller  notice 
than  we  can  give  here.  It  was  established  in  January,  (?)  1838, 
with  Albert  Gallatin  as  President,  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Vice- 
President,  James  Lenox,  S.  B.  Ruggles,  and  others.  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  J.  Orville  Taylor,  Secretary.  The  Constitution  sets 
forth  the  objects  of  the  Society  to  be  "  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  education  in  Primary  Schools  in  the  United  States."  The 
prospectus  issued  in  April,  1838,  states  its  purpose  ''to  publish  a 
cheap  monthly  newspaper  which  would  contain  the  school  laws  of 
the  different  States,  reports  of  successful  schools  and  systems  of  in- 
struction in  this  and  foreign  countries,  drawings  of  model  school- 
houses,  communications  from  literary  men  on  educational  subjects, 
and  earnest  popular  appeals  for  the  advancement  of  common  school 
education — to  offer  premiums  for  good  school-books,  to  be  printed 
and  sold  by  its  agents — to  communicate  with  auxiliary  societies  for 
the  collection  of  information,  and  arouse  attention  by  public  lectures 
— and  to  open  an  office  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  books  and 
information  in  regard  to  schools  and  the  publications  of  the  Society 
could  be  obtained." 

This  seems  to  be  but  the  ground  which  the  secretary  had  him- 
self attempted  to  occupy,  and  the  prestige  of  the  Society^s  name 
was  merely  added  to  operations  which  he  had  himself  previously 
commenced,  though  a  list  of  subscriptions  toward  the  objects  of  the 
Society  is  announced  in  May,  1838,  amounting  to  over  $2,700, 
in  sums  ranging  from  $250  to  $10,  and  including  such  well-known 
names  as  P.  G.  Stuyvesant,  James  Wadsworth,  M.  H.  Grinnell,  Lind- 
ley  Murray,  Ac 

As  editor  of  the  Common  School  Assistant,  Mr.  Taylor  had  for 
the  two  years  previous  been  conducting  such  a  journal  as  above  de- 
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Bcribed,  bad  established  a  '*  Common  School  Depository,''  and  pub- 
lished a  series  of  "  Useful  School-Books,"  which  were  fireely  recom- 
mended  in  the  journal  to  the  attention  of  schools ;  he  had,  in  May, 
1886,  selected  a  series  of  books  for  a  district  library,  and  in  July,  1836, 
a  set  of  school  apparatus,  which  he  was  prepared  to  furnish,  and  in 
Dec.,  1887,  opened  an  "American  Common  School  Union"  in  New 
York,  where  might  "  be  seen  and  purchased  whatever  relates  to  the 
improvement  of  schools  and  the  difiusion  of  useful  knowledge."  In 
1888  were  issued,  as  from  the  American  Common  School  Society, 
the  design  for  a  model  school-house,  a  "  Common  School  Almanac," 
and  a  circular  of  interrogatories  to  the  Mends  of  common  schools. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  August,  1838,  at  Saratoga,  Chancellor 
Walworth  in  the  chair,  which  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
J.  S.  Buckingham.  A  meeting  was  also  held  at  Washington,  pro- 
fessedly called  by  this  Society,  on  13th  December.  Hon.  W.  C* 
Johnson  was  chairman  and  Mr.  Stansbury,  secretary.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Mr.  Taylor,  James  Barbour,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  Col. 
W.  L.  Stone  and  Francis  L.  Key. 

In  February,  1839,  the  Society  offered  a  premium  of  $100  for  the 
best  tract  upon  "The  qualificationsof  a  Teacher  in  Primary  Schools, 
and  the  most  eflBcient  mode  of  discharging  its  duties."  But  upon 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Common  School  Assistant  in  January, 
1840,  all  farther  traces  of  the  action  of  the  Society  are  lost. 

J.  ORVILLB  TAYLOR. 

J.  OaviLLi  Tatlob,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  tbe  work  of  improying  common 
schools,  was  bom  in  Charlton,  Saratoga  countj,  N.  Y.,  on  the  I4th  of  Haj,  1807. 
To  the  scanty  instraction  of  the  district  school  in  his  native  town  was  added  the 
more  thorough  and  liberal  preparation  for  college  in  the  academj  at  Cheny 
Valley.  After  a  four  years'  coarse  at  Union  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1828,  (?)  he  studied  law  at  New  Haven,  and  while  there  wrote  his  "District 
School "  as  an  essay  for  the  prize  offered  by  Mr.  James  Wadsworth.  The  essay 
did  not  come  up  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  judges,  but  was  published 
at  Mr.  Wadsworth's  expense.  Mr.  Taylor  received  $1,000  for  the  copyright 
and  over  6,000  copies  were  disposed  of  by  the  Harpers,  Brothers. 

In  1831-2  Mr.  Taylor  read  for  a  term  at  Cambridge  and  there  became  ac- 
quainted with  W.  A.  Alcott,  W.  C.  Woodbridge  and  Josiah  Holbrook,  and  yet 
fiurtber  interested  in  &e  cause  of  education.  In  January,  1836,  he  issued  the 
first  number  of  the  Common  School  Assistant,  under  the  pledge  of  pecuniary 
help  from  J.  Wadsworth,  W.  L.  Maroy,  W.  A.  Duer,  B.  T.  Onderdonk,  a  Van 
Bensellaer,  J.  Buel,  and  others.  This  paper  gained  a  circulation  of  30,000 
copies  during  the  first  year,  and  was  continued  through  four  volumes. 

In  1837  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  New  York 
University,  and  in  the  following  summer  prepared  a  class  of  fifty  scholars  for 
the  profession  of  teaching.  Mr.  Taylor  lectured  upon  common  schools  through- 
oat  Michigan,  and  in  many  places  in  New  York,  Vermont,  and  Western  Maasa- 
chnsetta    Penn^lvania^  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina  were  also  visited  by  hi^ 
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A  large  me^re  of  gratitude  it  due  to  James  Wadsworth  for  his 
early,  enlightened,  and  efficient  efforts  to  promote  the  eetahlishment 
and  improvement  of  common  schools  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  John  Lerickloin,  Esq^  dated  January  80^ 

1796,  giving  the  outline  of  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  a  tract  of  land, 

thirty  miles  square,  he  observes : — 

I  woald  propose  that  a  one  bundred  and  twenty  acre  lot  be  granted  to  tbe  in« 
babitaots  (of  each  townsbip,)  for  tbe  support  of  tbe  goepel,  and  a  one  hundred 
and  twen^-five  acre  lot  for  tbe  support  of  a  sobool.  Let  tbe  g^rant  be  oondttional 
npon  tbe  inbabitants  improring  five  acres  a  year,  on  eacb  lot ;  tbe  second  and 
tbird  years,  ten  acres  a  year  tbereafter,  till  one  bondred  acres  sbaU  be  improved 
on  eacb  lot  Tbe  income  of  botb  to  be  applied  to  tbe  support  of  a  scbool,  nntO  a 
minister  sball  be  settled.  It  is  true  tbe  amount  of  two  lots  in  eacb  townsbip  will 
be  considerable,  but  is  observable  tbat  tbe  stability  of  government,  and  of  course 
tbe  security  of  property  in  all  republics,  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  tbe  in* 
formation  of  tbe  common  people. 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  Robert  Troup,  Esq. : — 

It  gives  roe  great  satis&ction  to  bear  tbat  you  bave  determined  to  appropriate  a 
piece  of  land  toi  a  meeting-bouse,  and  for  a  sobod-boase,  and  likewise  a  glebe 
and  parsonage  for  a  minister.  My  mind  is  strongly  impreawd  with  tbe  salutary 
consequences  wbicb  will  follow  from  these  dona&os.  It  is  a  substantial  benefit 
conferred  upon  the  town  (of  Pulteney,)  and  in  its  consequences  upon  your  country. 
I  am  not  superstitious,  but  I  bdieve  in  Christianity.  I  am  no  partisan,  but  I  bS- 
Heve  in  the  piety  of  patriotism,  and,  amidst  the  troubles  of  this  wayward  worldi 
it  appears  to  me  that  tbe  mental  consolation  tbat  attends  advanced  life  is  the 
recollection  of  substantial  benefits  conferred  on  our  country,  of  having  contributed 
our  ftiU  mite  to  tbe  improvement  and  happiness  of  our  foUow-men ;  especially  to 
tbat  portion  of  them  whose  destinies  are  influenced,  more  or  leas,  by  onr  deoisiooBi 
and  by  tbe  situation  in  wbicb,  by  Providence,  we  are  placed. 

I  shall  never  forget  tbe  exalted  part  which  Judge  Benson  took,  in  proonring 
from  the  Holland  company,  the  grant  of  a  school  lot,  and  glebe  lot,  in  each  town* 
ship  of  six  miles  square.  *  *  It  is  true  a  aingle  lot  will  not  support  a  clergy* 
man.  or  a  aingle  lot  a  school ;  but  when  cultivatod  they  will  do  considerate  to* 
waru  these  objects,  and,  what  is  of  much  consequence,  thev  prove  a  ocHwtant  in- 
centive and  support  to  a  virtuous  few  in  every  town,  till  there  is  a  majority  in 
fovor  of  supporting  a  clergyman  and  a  constant  school.  Insure  tbe  support  of 
schools,  and  children  will  be  instructed.  *  *  Tbe  State  of  Connecticut  is  on* 
der  incalculable  advantages  to  a  law,  long  since  passed  in  tbat  state,  requiring  a 
yearly  tax  from  eacb  town ;  but,  providing  tbat  a  certificate  fh>m  the  school  com- 
mittee, stating  that  the  amount  of  this  tax  has  been  applied  to  the  payment  of 
schoolmasters,  under  certain  restrictions,  shall  be  received  in  pavment  of  tbe  tax 
at  the  state  treasury.  This  tax  &]Is  far  short  of  supporting  the  schools,  bat  it 
operates  in  tbe  same  manner  as  a  constant  frind,  arising  from  a  sobool  lot  In  its 
eflfocts,  it  insures  constant  schools. 

In  a  letter,  dated  December  28,  1811,  addressed  to  John  Murray, 
Jr.,  Esq.,  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Gov.  Tompkins,  in 
pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  legislature,  ^  to  report  a  system  for  the 
organization  and  establishment  of  common  schools,**  Mr.  Wadsworth 
anticipates,  substantially,  the  plan  which  was,  in  the  following  year, 
recommended  by  the  commissioners,  and  adopted  by  the  legislature. 
At  the  dose  of  the  letter,  he  adds : — '*  Make  it  the  duty  of  Uie  com* 
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missionen  to  send  to  the  school  inspector  of  each  town  a  *^Lanca8ter 
ManudlJ^  containing  observations  on  teaching,  and  school  govern- 
ment, and  thus  diffuse  through  the  sta  ^e  the  httest  and  most  practi- 
cal information  as  to  improved  methods." 

In  the  same  letter,  he  suggests  that  ^  teachers  should  be  trabed  at 
Albany  apd  New  York,  and  sent  through  the  state,''  or  that  ^a  suit- 
able teacher  should  visit  the  schools  of  each  county,**  and  a  sort  of 
model  or  central  school  should  be  established  in  each  county  town. 
He  adds  a  wish,  ^  that  an  original  genius  would  publish  a  weekly  pa- 
per," devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  useful  arts  and  of  schools. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Col.  Samuel  Young,  dated  January  16, 
1826,  Mr.  Wads  worth  suggests  the  establishment  of  county  acade- 
mies, for  the  education  of  schoolmasters. 

It  it  an  andoubted  fact  that  there  fe  an  utter  waste  of  half  the  expense  of,  and 
half  the  time  passed  in,  onr  oominon  schools.  The  evil,  yon  will  find,  is  extremely 
difficult  to  remedy ;  but  it  can  and  most  be  oonqaered.  The  evil  Is  the  ignorance 
and  inoompetenoe,  and  the  obieot  to  be  attained,  the  instruction  of  six  thousand 
schoolmasters.  Tliw  attained,  the  instruction  of  four  hundred  thousand  youth 
will  immediately  follow.  *  *  I  take  the  liberty  to  make  one  or  two  sugges- 
tions which,  or  something  better,  I  hope  may  lead  to  the  eventual  accomplishment 
of  the  desired  object  Any  single  academy  would  be  quite  inadequate.  The 
acheme  to  be  effectual  must  embrace  the  instruction  of  an  a?erage  of  upward  of 
one  hundred  schoolmasters  in  each  of  the  fifty-seven  counties. 

The  buildings  once  erected,  Uie  next  step  is,  instructors  for  schoolmasters  in 
each  county.  Here  are  difficulties.  Suppose  the  county  sustain  a  part,  and  in- 
dividual subscription  a  part,  of  the  expense.  An  important  provision  would  be, 
that  after  say  two  years,  no  person,  who  had  not  passed  say  six  months  in  the 
scientific  school,  should  be  allowed  to  teach  a  district  school  which  received  aid 
from  the  school  ftmd. 

The  scientific  instruction  of  the  people  does  not  seem  to  have  been  considered 
within  the  province  of  our  colleges  and  our  clergy.  Yet,  the  man  who  is  sden- 
tificaUy  instructed  is  a  double  man.  Whether  he  acts  in  Gen.  Scott's  regiment 
on  the  lines,  or  in  a  workshop,  or  on  a  form,  or  in  the  cabinet  at  Washington.  It 
b  roost  desirable  that  a  beginning  should  be  made  at  the  present  session,  and 
public  sentiment  will  push  it  forward  into  practical  usefulness. 

In  a  letter  to  L  V.  N.  Tates,  superintendent  of  common  schools, 
dated  January  25,  1826,  Mr.  Wadsworth  urges  the  superintendent  to 
recommend  to  the  legislature  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  scien- 
tific school  in  each  county  town,  and  "  to  oflfer  a  premium  to  every 
fit  person,  who  shall  attend  that  school  one  year,  and  receive  a  cer- 
tificate of  competency  to  teach,  and  an  additional  sum  for  his  next 
year's  services  in  keeping  school,  above  what  the  district  pays  him.^ 

Suppose  that  the  legislature  direct  that  $20,000  or  $30,000  of  the  income  be 
diverted  from  its  present  application,  for  a  year  or  two,  and  be  applied  according 

*Mr.  Wadsworth  ihAred  with  DeWitt  Clinton,  and  other  enlightened  educators  of  that 
day,  In  sanguine  antietpations  of  great  and  good  reaaitt  from  the  introduction  of  the  monito- 
rial BTStem  of  Laocaater,  hoth  on  account  of  its  economy  and  its  efficiency.  In  the  above  let- 
ter,  he  mentions  that  he  had  introduced  it  U)to  a  school  In  Oeneaeo,  and  adds:  **Arlcwright's 
diaeorery,  and  the  subsequent  improvement,  are  not  more  important  to  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  than  Lancaster's  system  to  an  infinitely  more  Important  object,  the  education  of  our 
youth." 
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to  the  above  binti,  or  on  tome  better  plan,  for  inatmcting  aohoolroaatera.  Bfaka 
a  beginning  in  each  oouniy  town,  where  the  good  efiects  will  be  aeen  thronghoot 
the  county,  and  rely  npon  it,  the^good  sense  of  the  people  will  perfect  a  praotioa- 
ble  scheme  for  instrncting  the  youth  of  this  state  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  llie 
teachers  of  schools  are  now  going  on  in  the  beaten  path,  and  are  no  more  in  faalt 
than  their  mothers  were  for  spinning  cotton  on  domestic  wheels. 

To  instruct  a  whole  people  in  the  first  principles  of  the  arts  and  soienoea  waa 
never  done  or  hardly  dreampt  of.  Still,  with  an  income  of  $30,000  a  year,  and 
the  monitorial  plan  of  education,  is  it  not  perfectly  practicable  7  With  sncn  an 
hicome,  which  is  yearly  increasing,  ought  not  an  experiment  to  be  made  7 

Say  that  it  would  result  m  a  visionary  scheme,  and  that  twenty  or  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  is  lost,  it  is  only  directing  a  loss  from  one  channel  into  another. 
Double  that  sum  is  now  yearly  lost 

In  a  letter  to  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton^  dated  May  11, 1826,  after 
requesting  the  Governor  to  examine  a  new  ^'  copy  book,"  and  encour- 
age the  publishers,  Mr.  Wadsworth  remarks : — 

There  is  quite  an  awakening  in  our  western  villages  on  the  aubject  of  ednoa^ 
tion,  and  it  is  rapidly  spreading  from  town  to  town.  I  am  frdly  convinced  the 
public  mind  will  settle  down  in  the  establishment  of  a  monitorial  high  school  in 
every  county  in  the  state,  in  imitation  of  Professor  Grisoom's,  to  be  furnidied,  fai 
time,  with  a  little  philosophical  apparatus.  Nothing  short  of  this  is  competent  to 
the  instniction  of  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  schoolmasters ;  and  it  seems 
idle  to  talk  of  spreading  knowledge  by  means  of  instructors  who  have  not  ao- 
onired  knowledge.  It  will  be  no  injury  to  a  mason  to  become  acquainted  with 
tbe  properties  of  air,  nor  to  a  millwright  with  the  properties  of  fluids,  and,  I  add, 
to  the  mighty  mass  of  mind  througlumt  the  state,  to  reason  correctly. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Governor  Clinton,  dated  December,  1826, 
he  returns  to  the  same  subject  :— 

What  is  to  be  done  to  improve  our  common  schools,  is  a  subject  worthy  of  all 
consideration,  and  is  full  of  diflioulties.  I  believe  it  is  now  generally  conceded, 
that  our  common  schools  are  comparatively  good  for  nothing ;  that  it  mav  be 
almost  said,  without  exaggeaation,  that  they  teach  but  little  more  than  mothera 
could  and  would  teach  without  them,  notwithstanding  the  great  amount  appro- 
priated for  their  support  Knowledge  on  school  matters  they  do  not  possess,  and 
knowledge  they  do  not  communicate.  Tet,  considering  man  in  a  statistical  point 
of  view,  the  powers  of  an  educfited  are  double  those  of  an  uneducated  artisan. 
This  certainly  is  unimportant,  compared  with  the  renovating  influence  of  ednca- 
tkm.  The  amount  appropriated  yearly  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  is  com- 
petent to  give  a  scientific  education  to  the  youth  of  this  state,  if  properly  applied. 
1  am  greatly  desirous  that  a  beginning  should  be  made.  We  nave  upward  of 
seven  thousand  school  districts ;  to  educate  a  corps  of  seven  thousand  sohoolmasters 
b  certainly  a  formidable  undertaking,  and  the  most  lealoua  can  only  expect  a 
gradual  approximation  to  the  desired  object. 

1  am  convinced  that  nothing  short  of  the  monitorial  high  school,  in  everv  county 
in  the  state,  can  etPnoi  the  object  in  view.  Suitable  edifies  for  monitorial  schoofai 
will  cost  from  three  to  four  thousand  dollars.  These  might  be  built,  partly  by  n 
county  tax  and  partly  by  individual  subscription ;  or,  it  appears  to  me  perfectly 
just  and  reasonable  to  withdraw,  for  a  season,  a  part  of  the  school  fund  income, 
which  is  now  doing  very  little  good,  and  apply  it  to  objects  which  will  ultimately 
carry  science  into  the  common  schools. 

The  state  of  our  collegos  ought,  in  some  shape,  io  be  brought  before  the  publio. 
These  institutions,  if  they  have  not  retrograded,  have  been  stationary  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  Instead  of  taking  the  l<»d,  they  have  to  be  dragged  along  by 
public  sentiment.  What  new  idea,  what  improved  modification  of  did  ideas,  what 
new  suggestion  in  a  department  peculiar!/  their  own— that  of  education— what 
advance  in  the  arte  and  sciences  (with  one  or  two  honorable  exceptions,)  has  been 
presented  to  society  from  our  colleges,  the  last  twenty  years.  The  state  has  in- 
Tested  in  college  stock  upward  of  a  million  doUara.    Thia  capital,  with  from 
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twenty  to  thirty  doQan  yetriy  tuition  from  each  lobobr,  lopporti  about  thirty  fai- 
■Imetora,  inoludinff  preadenti,  profeteors,  and  tutor*,  and  badly  educates  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  students.  Professor  Gfisoom  pays  six-monthly  interest 
on  a  capital  of  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  with  a  yearly  tuition  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars;  educates  six  hundred  youth,  and  in  the  branches 
taught  educates  them  well.  There  seems  to  be  something  in  incorporated  col- 
lege fiUal  to  improvement  Whether  it  is,  that  the  officers  are  hirelings  ibr  life, 
and  bereft  of  the  renovating  influences  of  periodical  eleotioDs ;  whether  it  is,  that 
they  are  ez-officio  deprived  of  the  animating  principles  which  lead  to  excellence 
in  other  situations  in  life,  I  do  not  attempt  to  decide ;  of  the  fact  there  can  be  no 
doubt  Our  ooU^^  are  twenty  years  beck  of  the  lights  of  the  age.  And  yet, 
it  is  the  duW  of  the  college  officers  to  instruct  our  youth  in  ancient  and  modem 
science,  and  in  the  most  recent  improvements  of  thb  improving  age.  How  fiir 
this  duty  is  felt,  or  regarded,  or  executed,  after  inquiring,  there  can  be  but  coe 
opinion. 

In  a  letter  to  P.  C.  Fuller,  Esq.,  member  of  the  house  of  the  le^ 
islatnre,  dated  January,  1829,  he  urges  the  establishm^t,  by  legisla- 
tive grant,  of  county  high  schools,  with  special  reference  to  the  edu- 
cation of  schoolmasters. 

To  improve  the  common  schools  in  this  state,  the  employment  of  more  able  in- 
structors is  indispensable.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  employing  graduates  in  our  com^ 
mon  schools.  The  article  wanted  does  not  exist  Our  oonwion  schods  teach 
little  more  than  decent  mothers  teach — that  is,  to  read  and  write  very  imperfectly. 
Our  eight  thousand  sohoolmastOTs  do  not  possess  knowledge  and  can  not  conmiu- 
nioate  knowledge.  Before  we  have  the  commodity  we  want,  we  must  mann- 
fttotnre  it  County  monitorial  schools  are  intended,  as  ianSk  on  manufiEKitnres, 
to  raise  up  a  class  of  cheap  (an  indispensable  condition,)  and  at  the  same  time 
tolerably  scientific  and  competent  schoolmasters  for  each  coun^  of  the  state,  but 
mom  particularly  for  the  inland  counties,  into  which  a  ray  of  science  at  present 
does  not  enter.  Our  eight  thousand  common  schools  form  a  noble  theme  for  de- 
clamation ;  but  it  is  a  ^t,  and  a  (Mt  well  known  to  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, that  our  county  schools  are  comparatively  good  for  nothing ;  and  it  is  equally 
a  fiict,  that  they  wiU  continue,  for  ages,  inefficient  and  almost  useless,  without  de- 
dded  and  intelligent  legislation.  We,  no  doubt,  expend  yearly,  as  the  Governor 
mentions,  $232,000  m  support  of  common  schools ;  and  it  is  eqully  true,  that  one- 
half  this  expenditure  is  literally  a  waste  of  money.  The  expenditure  only  serves 
to  maintain  a  set  of  bunging,  ignorant  men,  utterly  incompetent  to  give  mstruo- 
tion.  Who  is  to  blame  ?  Not  the  trustees  of  the  school  districts.  With  the 
means  they  have,  they  employ  the  best  men  they  can  find.  The  article  wanted 
has  not  been  fbund ;  not  for  want  of  the  expenditure  of  money,  but  because  public 
attention  has  not  been  directed  to  this  specific  object  As  a  humble  individual, 
the  most  important  question  I  ever  asked  is,  what  are  the  elements  of  civilization  T 
In  pursuing  this  idea,  can  you  make  a  forward  movement  hi  civilizing,  and  refining, 
and  giving  elevated  and  deep  religious  impressions  to  the  great  mass  of  commu- 
nity, without  commencing  with  your  schoolmasters  7  In  my  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  so  important  tluit  something  be  done — that  a  beginning  be  made — that 
I  would  not  be  overscrupulous  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  first  law.  These  littla 
mannfiiotories  will  soon  turn  out  articles  so  superior  to  those  now  in  use,  the  im- 
portance and  general  application  of  these  superior  articles  will  Instantly  be  f^H  in 
the  mechanism  of  the  body  politic,  that  the  system  must  and  will  progress.  The 
commodity  of  all  others  the  most  needed  in  the  State  of  New  York,  is  educated 
men,  men  posiessing  knowledge.  I  take  it,  that  it  will  not  be  disputed,  that  a 
little  knowledge  is  quite  requisite  to  make  wise  and  just  laws,  and  to  explain  and 
execute  them  in  the  infinite  diversity  of  objects  to  which  they  apply  axid  are  in- 
tended to  .regulate.  The  want  of  educated  men  is  not  alone  felt  in  our  legisla- 
tures— it  is  felt  in  our  county  oflicers— it  is  constantly  felt  in  every  department  of 
business. 

I  beg  Mr.  Hayden  and  yourself  to  fix  your  minds  on  this  particular  point    Can 
nothing  further  be  done,  or  must  we  remsain  stationary  T    If  you  had  the  charge 
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of  the  soboob  in  any  one  town  or  throoffhoat  the  state,  and  of  the  money  rabed 
and  aotoallv  expended,  oould  you  do  noting  farther  7  I  anticipate  yonr  answer, 
that,  with  half  the  money  expended,  yon  could  giye  a  scientifio  education  to  the 
yonUi  of  this  state.  If  this  subject  was  fairly  brought  before  the  legislature,  and 
lolly  explained,  it  would  certainly  receive  their  earnest  and  untiring  attention. 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  any  thing  more  beneficial  in  its  results,  more  enduring  as  a 
sonroe  of  constant  satis&ction  to  yourselves,  than  to  have  commenced  this  great 
work,  this  forward  movement  in  the  an^elioration  of  the  human  family. 

In  1832,  by  Mr.  Wadsworth's  suggestion  and  efforts,  aided  by  Mr. 
Fuller,  of  Livingston  County,  and  the  recommendation  and  oo-opera- 
tion  of  Mr.  Flagg,  the  superintendeut  of  common  schools,  the  repub- 
lication and  distribution  of  Hall's  ^Lectures  on  School-Keeping^^ 
among  the  several  school  districts  of  New  York  was  secured.  In 
reference  to  this  vote,  he  writes,  May  4tli,  1832,  to  Carter  &  Hendee, 
of  Boston,  the  publishers  of  the  work,  as  follows : — 

I  can  not  tell  how  much  I  am  gratified  in  learning  firom  Mr.  Fuller,  that  a  kw 
has  passed  the  legislature,  authorizing  Mr.  Flagg,  secretary  of  state,  to  plaoe  in 
the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  each  school  district  in  the  state  (about  nine  thou- 
■and,)  a  copy  of  HalPs  **i^<«res  en  SchooUKtefing?^  Great  credit  is  due  to 
Mr.  Fuller  and  Mr.  Flagg,  for  their  exertions  in  procuring  this  enactment. 

This  law  is  the  commencement  of  a  great  work  in  this  state — the  improvement 
of  our  common  schools.  Gov.  Clinton,  some  years  before  his  death,  called  np 
this  subject  before  the  legislature,  and  was  unwearied  in  his  endeavors  to  make  a 
beginning.  The  extreme  difficult  of  the  undertaking,  which  is  nothing  less  than 
instructing  and  preparing  nine  thousand  men  for  the  responsible  station  of  sobool- 
master,  ubm  hitherto  dumayed   and  disheartened  the  warmest  friends  to  the 

Smeral  diffusion  of  education.  I  consider  these  difficulties  as.  half  overoome,  in 
e  fact,  that  we  have  made  a  be^nning,  which  will  convince  the  wavering  that 
aomething  can  be  done,  and  which  I  Iwve  no  doubt  will  call  into  the  fidd  new 
friends  and  increased  eflR>rts,  and  a  vast  improvement  in  our  oommon  sebot^ 
will  folfow. 

I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hall.  At  the  time  I  por- 
diased  of  you  a  number  of  copies  of  his  lectures,  hot  winter,  I  read  them  with 
great  pleasure,  and  was  at  once  convinced  that  they  would  lead  to  great  meliora- 
tions m  our  common  schook.  I  b^  Mr.  Hall  to  pardon  me  for  suggesting,  that 
I  hope  he  will  not  spare  any  pains  in  his  revised  editfon  of  his  lectures.  •  •  • 
I  win  venture,  also,  to  express  a  bopOj  that  the  lectures  will  not  oontain  a 
remark  which  can  be  tortured  into  sectarianism ;  still,  as  they  are  to  be  addressed 
to  jrouth,  they  ought  to  abound  with  those  moral  and  religions  oonsideratifioa 
which  are  common  to  all  denominations. 

In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  Wadsworth  recommends  to  these  publishers 
to  bring  out  a  volume  of  ^^  Common  School  Lectures,^  to  be  read  by 
the  teacher  at  the  close  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  exercises  of  every 
day,  on  chemistry,  poliUcal  economy,  principles  of  legislation,  and 
especially  "  the  principles  on  which  good  health  depends  and  diseases 
are  prevented  and  removed." 

The  operation  of  learning  to  write  and  read  does  not  confer  knowledge.  Hie 
question  before  us  is,  how  can  useftil  and  seientiBc  knowledge  be  communksated 
to  the  youth  in  our  common  schools  T  Without  elementary  knowledge,  man  is 
but  Aa{f  a  man ;  with  it,  man  is  a  double  man. 

The  course  which  I  have  recommended  will  do  something  toward  the  attab- 
ment  of  this  great  object,  and  that  something  will,  no  doubt,  lead  to  forther  hn- 
provements. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Flagg,  dated  June  14th,  1832,  he  refers  to  the 

subject  and  urges  still  other  action : — 
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I  take  the  Vhetty  of  indoiiiig,  §ot  joor  permiiL  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  hare  lately 
writtMi  to  Mevn.  Carter  &  Hendee,  bookaellen  in  Beaton. 

I  oao  not  ezpreaa  to  yon  how  mnch  I  rejoice  in  the  soooesBof  your  own  and  Mr. 
Fnller'fl  ezertiona,  in  oansing  the  distribotion  of  a  copy  of  Hall's  ^Lecturet "  to  ereiy 
aohool  diftrict  in  thit  state.  Though  hnmble  in  a  single  ease,  in  the  aggregate  it  is 
a  most  noble  beginning.  Yon  wiU  recoUeot  that  I  am  an  old  laborer  in  Sum  6eldy 
and,  though  frequently  in  utter  despair,  vonr  sncceas  on  this  occasion  has  given 
me  renewed  spirits  and  fresh  hopes.  I  have  now  no  doubt  that  a  oonTiotion  of 
the  practicability,  and  most  urgent  neoeonty  of  improvinff  our  common  sohoola. 
will  become  general  in  a  few  years,  and  from  that  period  weir  onward  course  will 
commence.  Gov.  Clinton's  ihind  was  deeply  impressed  with  this  conviction. 
His  remarks,  in  his  last  messages  to  the  le^pslatnre,  on  improving  our  common 


aohoob,  gave  an  impulse  to,  audlniqNred  ctHiroence  m,  the  nnderti^ing ;  but  the 
noble  work  ceased  with  his  death.  And  I  think  it  not  an  inflated  remark,  to 
add  that,  if  his  recommendations  in  relation  to  our  common  schools  had  been  car- 
ried into  faithful  execution,  the  beneficial  effects  to  the  risinff  generation,  would 
not  have  been  less  than  those  which  have  resulted  from  his  great  work,  the 
utility  of  which  is  now  confessed  by  all.  I  beg  you  to  pardon  the  liberty  I  take, 
in  mentioning,  that  if  your  convenience  will  permit  you  to  make  a  tour  to  the 
eastward,  and  pass  a  few  days  at  Boston  and  in  its  vicinity,  during  the  summer, 
TOO  will  perceive  that  our  neighbors  in  Massaohnsetta  are  altoge£er  ahead  of  us 
In  their  schools  and  courses  of  instruction.  Their  lyceum  system  of  village  and 
town  lectures  is  literally  working  wonders  m  that  state.  This  system  will  grad- 
ually make  its  way  into  this  state — but  a  little  aid  from  a  few  individuals  would 
greatly  accelerate  its  proffress.  •  •  •  How  much  have  the  common 
schools  and  schoolmasters,  m  the  out-of-the-way  counties  In  this  state,  advanced 
for  the  last  twenty  years  7  What  operating  cause  can  you  point  out,  that  will  ac- 
celerate their  advance  for  the  next  half  century  f  «  «  «  Qor  common  schools 
have  been  and  will  remain  stationary,  without  some  special  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  more  enlightened.  Why  has  the  population  of  Spain  remained  as  it  is  for  the 
last  two  hundred  years  ?  Why  is  the  depressed  state  of  our  common  schoola 
passed  over  from  year  to  year,  and  utteriy  neglected  7  On  the  state  of  our  com- 
mon schools  depends  the  intellectual  and  mor^  state  of  the  people  at  large  of  the 
succeeding  generation.  There  are  answers  to  these  questions,  and  somebody 
ought  to  point  them  out  Is  it  because  the  members  of  our  legislature  and  others, 
without  the  advantage  of  scientific  education,  are  fascinated  with  the  game  and 
race  of  politics — the  bull-fights  of  our  country — and  don't  know  how,  or  are  un- 
ezcited  and  unwilling  to  give  their  attention  to  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of 
raising  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  state  7 

If  it  b  a  meritorious  service  to  make  two  blades  of  g^rass  grow,  where  only  one 
grew  before,  how  much  more  meritorious  would  it  be,  for  the  leading  members  of 
oar  legislature,  with  ample  school  funds  in  their  hands  (literally  wasted  for  want 
of  due  application,)  to  raise,  by  a  process  as  simple  as  the  cultivation  of  two 
blades  of  grass,  the  intellectual  character  of  the  inhabitanti  of  this  state. 

In  a  letter  to  Hon.  William  L.  Marcy,  dated  13th  Dec.,  1832,  Mr. 
Wadsworth  urges  him  to  introduce  tlie  subject  in  his  message  to  the 
legislature,  in  1833. 

If  I  am  correct  in  my  views,  it  is  quite  practicable  to  pass  into  the  minds  of  our 
youth,  scientifk)  knowledge,  scientific  faots^  and  scientific  reasons  of  thousands 
of  physical  phenomena,  c?  constant  occurrence  through  life.  If,  after  a  little 
reflection,  you  should  approve  the  plan,  at  least  so  far  as  to  make  Uie  experiment 
(the  expense  of  the  experiment  would  be  too  trifling  for  a  moment's  considera- 
tion,) I  respectfully  request  you  to  call  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  inif- 
provement  of  our  common  schools  and  to  a  distinct  expression  of  your  opinion, 
that  scientifik)  instruction  may  be  introduced  in  our  common  schools,  by  means  of 
lectures  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children— the  lectures  to  be  read  by  tho 
schoolmaster. 

Gov.  Clinton  was  fully  convinced  that  something  further  could  be  done  for  our 
district  schools,  as  will  appear  in  two  (a  three  of  his  bst  messages.    He  speaks 
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of  the  Qselen  repetition  gobg  <m  in  ovr  oommon  soboob.  He  might  have  jtm&f 
edded  thet,  notwithstanding  the  vast  expense  and  time  spent,  they  teach  little 
more  than  mothers  teach,  that  is,  to  read  and  write — to  read  and  write  are  only 
the  stepping-stones,  to  knowledge.  By  cultivating  the  minds  of  youth,  you  give  to 
the  aduH  man  twofold  energies  and  powers,  and  thereby  enable  one  man  to  do 
what  otherwise  would  require  the  unskilHbl  labor  (^  two  men.  This  is  the  tme 
tariff— the  legitimate  tarifl^  which  every  government  is  in  duty  bound  to  enact, 
and  to  carry  into  &ithfnl  execution,  for  the  benefit  of  its  citixens.  Certainly,  the 
poUtical  prospects  of  that  state  are  best,  whose  youth  are  best  instructed. 

The  School  District  Library  System,  as  it  was  finally  iDtroduced 
into  New  York,  owes  its  origin  and  rapid  extension  to  the  unwearied 
efiforts  and  the  open  liberality  of  Mr.  Wadsworth.  The  distribution 
of  Hall's  "Z«?<tirw"  to  the  several  school  districts,  led  to  the  very 
natural  idea  of  supplying  all  the  children,  as  well  as  teachers  and 
parents,  with  other  books  suited  to  their  capacity  and  wants.  To  ac- 
complish this  great  object,  Mr.  Wadsworth  availed  himself  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  gentlemen  who  were  situated  to  act  efficiently  on  the 
public  mind  and  the  legislature,  as  the  following  extracts  from  hit 

letters  will  show/ 

GiNisBo,  23tf  July,  1833. 

I  wish  some  of  you  gentlemen  who  have  leisure  would  write  a  series  of  short 
essays  on  the  Ck>mmon  School  Act.  A  historical  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress 
€i  the  oommon  schools  of  New  England,  in  connection  with  the  great  chapter  on 
the  civilization  of  man,  would  be  a  most  useful  work.  We  see  what  New  £ng^ 
land  is  with  her  common  schools,  very  imperfect  as  they  most  certainly  are — 
what  would  her  citizens  have  been  without  their  schools  t  Probably  something 
like  the  peasants  of  Norway.  This  **  School  Act,''  as  it  is  usuallv  called,  ought 
to  contain  a  provision  authorizing  a  majority  of  the  voters  to  raise,  by  a  tax  on  the 
property  of  each  district,  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  as  a  commencement  of,  and  five  or 
ten  dollars  yearly  as  a  perennial  spring,  to  purchase  and  sustain  a  school  library. 
How  are  your  youth  to  acquire  knowledge  without  books  7  They  now  do  not 
read  books  when  young,  and  have  no  distinct  ideas  when  in  advanced  life,  and 
yet  you  call  on  them  to  decide  on  treaties  and  constitutional  questions.  Some  of 
these  embryo  libraries,  by  the  donation  of  the  benevolent,  would  become  highly 
respectable. 

To  Chaelbs  Kino,  Esq. 

GcNBSBo,  August  20M,  1833. 

It  is  dear  yon  can  not  make  competent  citizens  of  our  500,000  youth  without 
knowledge.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  knowledge  can  not  be  obtained  without 
books.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  an  object  to  introduce  a  clause  in  the  "  School  Act,'' 
authorizing,  not  requiring,  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  school  district  to 
ndse,  by  tax,  say  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  as  a  commencement  of  a  district  school  li- 
brary, and  five  or  ten  dollars  yeariy  to  sustain  it : — as  these  sums  are  so  moderate 
that  tney  would  not  alarm  the  most  economical,  and  would  not  be  felt,  or  scarcely 
perceived.  These  district  school  libraries,  to  be  purchased  by  the  trustees,  would  be 
a  noble  beginning  toward  a  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  It  will  not  be 
ten  years  before  a  weekly  paper,  devoted  to  the  application  of  science  and  the  arts 
to  the  useful  purposes  of  life,  will  be  sent  to  every  school  in  the  state.  I  have  no 
doubt  there  are  hundreds  of  mdividuals  in  this  state  who  would  cheerfblly  coo- 
tribute  toward  this  object,  if  its  importance  was  brought  home  to  their  minds. 

B.  F.  BUTLBE,  Esq. 

Gufmo,  31«<  August^  1833. 
Dbae  Sia : — ^I  aend  you  a  oopy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  recently  addressed 
lo  Mr.  Butler,  and  will  thank  you  to  lay  it  before  Governor  Marcy.  I  beg  le«ve 
respectfully  to  invite  the  Governor's  attention  to  the  suggestions  in  my  letter  In 
relation  to  the  district  school  libraries.  I  hivite  his  attention  at  this  time  to  the 
subject,  because  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  convene  with  a  great  nnmber  of 
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Modeniea  ob  bit  wsy  to  Albany,  mud  I  am  greatly  deceived  if  e^ny  individaal 
does  not  oooour  in  the  fitsen  and  expediency  of  oommenoing,  eoonomioally,  little 
diiitriet  aobool  librariea. 

Oen.  Lan  IIubikll. 

GawBtio,  September  20<A,  1833. 

DkarSir: — ^I  am  (iiTored  witb  year  letter  of  the  16th  inat  I  aend  yon  a 
aopy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Batler,  and  also  one  to  Mr.  Hubbell.  My  aabaeqoent 
reflection,  and  the  opinion  of  ieyeral  intelligent  gentleman,  go  to  confirm  me  in 
my  opinion  in  favor  of  diatriot  school  libraries.  I  much  hope  Governor  Marcy 
vnll  recommend  them  in  hb  mesrage.  Our  school  districts  are  moral  entities. 
They  are  liUle  societies.  They  are  little  republics.  They  are  little  nurseries  of 
men  and  women,  and  our  legialation  ought  to  treat  and  regard  them  aa  such. 

B.  C.  Dblivan,  Esq. 

Gknbsbo,  25IA  AvguBty  1834. 

Among  the  few  tboogbti  that  have  passed  my  mind,  which  I  think  worth  re- 
peating, b  the  suggestion  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  making  to  his  Elxcellenoy 
the  Governor,  before  he  delivered  his  kut  winter^9  meBeage.  I  believe  you  read 
my  letter.  I  refer  to  a  juvenile  library  in  each  school  district  in  this  state.  I 
proposed  a  clauae  authonzing  the  inhabitants  of  each  school  district  to  raise  twen- 
ty aollars  by  tax,  and  five  dollars  yearly  afterward,  for  a  school  library,  to  be 
selected  by  the  trustees.  This  simple  provision,  unimportant  in  a  single  case,  but 
full  of  importance  and  utility  in  the  aggregate,  the  Governor  did  not  recommend, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  called  up  to  the  attention  of  the  legisl^ure. 

JissB  BoBL,  Esq. 

The  subject  was  brongbt  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature  by 
General  Dix,  in  bis  annual  report  as  superintendent  of  common 
schools,  and  on  the  Idth  of  April,  1835,  the  foundations  of  the  dis- 
trict school  library  were  laid  by  an  act  authorizing  the  taxable  in- 
habitants of  the  several  school  districts  to  impose  a  tax,  not  exceeding 
twenty  dollars  for  the  first  year,  and  ten  dollars  for  each  succeeding 
year,  ^  for  the  purchase  of  a  district  library,"  consisting  of  such  books 
as  they  shall  in  their  district  meeting  direct 

Unwearied  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  school 
districts  to  raise  the  sum  necessary  to  purchase  a  suitable  number  of 
books  to  constitute  a  library.  Mr.  Wadsworth  offered  to  pay  one- 
fourth  of  the  twenty  dollars  in  all  the  districts  in  Avon  and  Geneseo. 
The  proposition  was  received  with  cold  indifference.  Twenty  dol- 
lars were  offered  to  the  first  five  districts  in  Henrietta,  which  should  act 
under  the  law,  but  the  offer  was  not  accepted  for  several  years.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Page  was  employed  by  him  to  visit  and  give  lectures  on 
the  subject  in  all  the  towns  of  Livingston  County. 

Finding  that  the  process  of  introducing  the  libraries  on  the  volun- 
tary plan  was  slow,  Mr.  Wadsworth  proposed  to  devote  a  portion  of 
the  income  of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund  in  aid  of  district 
libraries,  and  to  make  it  obligatory  on  the  districts  to  tax  themselves 
to  the  same  amount,  for  the  same  object  His  plan,  substantially,  was 
recommended  by  Governor  Marcy,  in  his  message,  in  1838,  and  ma- 
tared  and  advocated  in  a  very  able  manner  by  the  committee  on  collies 
and  common  schools,  of  which  Hon.  D.  D.  Barnard,  of  Albany,  was 
chairman.    The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  became  the  district  libra- 
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Tflxw  of  1838,  by  which  $55,000  a  year,  for  three  yean,  were  appro- 
priated from  the  public  treasury,  out  of  the  income  of  the  United  States 
Deposit  Fund,  and  the  same  amount  was  required  to  be  raised  by  direct 
tax,  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  the  several  districts  of  the  state. 
The  bill  was  saved  at  a  critical  period  by  the  exertions  of  Hon.  G. 
W.  Patterson,*  who  was  then  speaker  of  the  house.  In  1839,  the 
operation  of  the  law  was  extended  to  five  instead  of  three  years,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  it  was  made  permanent 

''New  York,''  remarks  Hon.  Henry  8.  Randall,  of  Cortland 
oounty,  in  his  report  on  district  school  libraries,  in  1844,  ^has  the 
proud  honor  of  being  the  first  government  in  the  world,  which  has 
established  a  free  library  system  adequate  to  the  wants  of  her  whole 
peculation.  It  extends  its  benefits  equally  to  all  conditions,  and  in 
all  local  situations.  It  not  only  gives  profitable  employment  to  the 
man  of  leisure,  but  it  passes  the  threshold  of  the  laborer,  offering  him 
amusement  and  instruction  after  his  daily  toil  is  over,  without  in- 
creasing his  &tigues  or  subtracting  from  his  earnings.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting reflecdon  that  there  is  no  portion  of  our  territory  so  wild  or 
remote,  where  man  has  penetrated,  that  the  library  has  not  peopled 
the  wilderness  around  him  with  the  good  and  wise  of  this  and 
other  ages,  who  address  to  him  their  silent  monitions,  cultivating  and 
strengthening  within  him,  even  amidst  his  rude  pursuits,  the  prind- 
ples  of  humanity  and  civilization.  This  philanthropic  and  admira- 
bly concaved  measure  may  be  justly  regarded  as,  next  to  the  institu- 
tion of  common  schools,  the  most  important  in  that  series  of  causes, 
which  will  give  its  distinctive  character  to  our  civilization  as  a  people." 

*  la  Answer  to  a  letter  of  inquirj,  written  In  1812,  m  to  the  orifin  of  the  Litnrarj  SjiUm, 
Mr.  Pitlereon  replied  m  follows :  '*  In  refard  to  the  orifin  of  the  School  District  Libnurj 
^jrstem  of  this  state,  I  will  say  to  70a.  that  the  whole  credit  belongs  to  Hon.  James  Wad»^ 
worth,  of  Geneaeo,  who  first  sugfeated  the  plan  to  certain  members  of  the  leglslatare,  In 
Vn,  and^throufh  his  urg^  solicitation,  a  law  was  passed  In  that  year,  aothorixing  the  ••▼• 
sral  school  districu  in  the  state  to  raise  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  by  tax,  the  first  year,  and 
ten  dollars  each  soeceedtng  year,  for  the  porchase  of  a  district  library.  A  few  districts 
•vailed  themsehres  of  the  benefit  of  the  law,  bot  a  large  portion  kept  their  eyes  and  pnnsa 
closed  against  the  provisions  of  that  act.  In  1838,  when  the  legislstore  was  about  to  ap- 
propriate the  income  of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund,  another  effort  was  made  by  the 
saaie  distinguished  individual,  to  Induce  the  members  to  make  suitable  provisions  for  district 
Rbraries.  In  this  he  was  also  soccessftil,  and  the  sum  of  fifty«five  thousand  doHars  annu- 
ally, for  three  years,  was  spproprialed  for  district  libraries,  with  a  provision  requiring  the 
tswnsand  eWes  In  the  state  to  raise  an  equal  sum,  for  the  same  purpose;  and,  by  the  act  of 
1839,  the  appropriations  were  extended  to  five.  In  place  of  three  years,  and  at  the  expiration 
sf  th«  time  it  will  be  for  the  districts  to  determine,  whether  that  portion  of  the  public  money 
Anil  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  booln,  or  for  the  payment  of  teachersP  wage& 

b  regard  to  the  part  I  took  on  the  sutgcct  of  libraries,  I  have  only  to  say  it  was  a  veiy 
bumble  one.  The  act  of  183S  was  violently  opposed,  and  requhred  great  eilbrts,  on  the  part  of 
Um  firiends  of  the  bilU  to  effect  its  paamfs.  In  thiseflbrt  I  only  endeavored  to  do  my  du^, 
and  my  whole  duty,  and  I  never  supposed  that  any  thing  that  I  said  or  did,  woukl  excits  m$- 
fieient  Interest  to  make  any  portion  worth  preserving. 

The  eredk  of  all  that  has  been  done  betongsto  the  praiseworthy  eflbrts  of  Mr.  WadsworUt" 

To  Henry  Barnard,  Esq.  17 
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The  appeftraiice  ef  Mm.  Austu's  taiMlalion  of  Vieior  Ctitfb*« 
*^Aport  on  PubUe  iMiructwn  m  Pru$sia^  wnm  wohxMaod  by  Mi. 
Wndewortb,  as  an  exao^de  of  what  could  be  doae  uadw  a  deqfK>tic 
l^ovemment  for  the  oigaiiisation  and  practical  workiag  of  a  ayBteni 
of  public  schodfl,  comprehenave,  thoroagh,  and  miiveraal,  and  at  the 
aame  timci  as  an  argument  and  stimulus  for  the  introduction  here  of 
■m  similar  system,  modified  in  its  details  of  studies  and  managemea^ 
to  suit  the  conditions  of  our  society  and  political  insititutions.  He 
IMOOidingly  encouraged  its  republication,  by  taking  a  large  number 
of  copies  lor  disiribotion  among  his  ccmespondents,  school  officenv 
and  active  friends  of  education  in  different  states.  Probably  no  other 
educational  book,  for  the  ten  years  following  its  publication,  furnished* 
Erectly  and  indirectly,  more  material  in  &cts  and  suggestions,  for  elabo- 
«ate  reviews,  newspaper  essays,  public  addressesi  and  oflkial  reports  in 
Ahe  wide  field  of  educational  discussion,  or  did  more  to  enlist  men  of 
4be  highest  order  of  mind  in  the  work  of  school  improvement. 

When  Mr.  J.  Orville  Taylor  commenced,  in  May,  1886,  the  publi- 
^latioa  of  a  ^  monthly  paper  ibr  the  improvement  of  common  school 
isducation,''  with  the  title  of  ""The  Common  School  Am^UanX^  Mi. 
Wadsworth  encouraged  the  effort  by  a  liberal  subscription,  and  by  aa 
annual  contribution  to  eaaUe  the  editor  to  visit  different  parts  of  the 
.country,  and  lecture  on  the  subject  to  which  the  periodical  was  de- 
voted On  the  discontinuance  of  ^^The  Commom  School  Asmtant^ 
«id  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Francis  Dwight's  ^^Dutrici  School  Jour- 
nal for  the  State  of  Ntw  York,""  in  March,  1840,  Mr.  Wadsworth 
immediatdy  ordered  the  ^Jomrnal^  to  be  sent,  at  his  expense,  to  evetf^ 
clergyman  in  Livingston  County,  and,  from  time  to  time,  paid  the  en- 
tire cost  of  publishing  editions  <^  twenty  thousand  copies  of  cer- 
tain numbers,  devoted  to  important  subjects.  Among  these  extra 
issues  was  a  number  devoted  to  the  '*  construction  of  school^ouses, 
with  plans,"  made  up  frt>m  Mr.  Mannas  and  Mr.  Barnard^s  reports  on 
the  subject;  Mr.  Mann's  ^Fifih  Annual  Report  as  Secretary  af  ike 
Board  of  Education  cf  Massachusetts^*^  devoted  to  an  exposition  of 
the  difference  in  productive  power  and  pecuniary  returns  betwera 
educated  and  ignorant  labor ;  and  Mr.  Bamard^s  ^^Report  on  a  Sys- 
4em  €f  Common  Schools  for  Cities  and  Large  VUlageSj^  with  a  taSL 
account  of  the  organization  and  working  of  the  public  schools  of  Boa- 
ton,  Salem,  Lowell,  Nantucket,  Boxbury,  Newburyport,  Charlestowi^ 
Worcester,  Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  and  New 
York.  These  numbers  of  the  ^^Joumal^*^  each  equal  to  a  pamphlet  of 
one  hundred  pages,  scattered  broadcast  over  the  state  and  the  coun- 
try, contributed  laigely  to  the  advancement  of  common  schools. 


Soon  attof  the  distribution  among  Ihe  school  dktfMts  of  Now  To* 
of  HalTt  ""ImiurA  <m  Seh^'K^^img,''  Mr.  WiKlewt^th  conoeifod 
the  phui  for  introduoing  improyed  text-books  into  the  schools,  \j  m- 
dndng  the  best  writeis  of  die  country  to  compete  in  their  prefvft- 
tion,  and  then  by  publishing  them  in  sudi  a  manner  as  to  afibrd  them 
to  parents  at  tiie  fewest  possible  cost  of  manufactnre.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  placed  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  trust,  a  portion 
4d  which  was  oflfored  in  premiums  for  the  best  elementary  treatise  on 
eettaiB  spedfted  subjects,  and  the  balance  was  to  be  expended  in 
ateraotyping  the  sueoessful  treatises.  The  umpires,— men  of  the 
h%hest  political  standii^,  and  of  unquestioned  integrity,  were  toa 
much  occupied  with  their  regular  avocations,  and  too  Uttle  acquainted 
or  too  little  interested  in  the  object  in  view,  to  execute  the  trust  effoct- 
nally,  and  the  result  was  an  expenditure  of  many  thousand  dollars  to 
no  apparent  good  purpose.  But  the  &ilure  of  that  plan  led  to  the 
preparation  and  publication,  in  1842,  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions to  our  educational  literature, — ^The  School  and  the  Schooi- 
moiter.^  The  First  Part,  on  the  school,  its  objects,  relations,  and  uses, 
with  a  sketch  of  the  education  most  needed  in  the  United  States,  the 
present  state  of  common  schools,  the  best  means  of  improving  them, 
and  the  consequent  duties  of  parents  and  school  officers,  was  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  Alonzo  Potter,  of  Union  College  (now  bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  church  of  Pennsylvania.)  The  Second  Part,— on  the  prq>er 
oharacter,  studies,  and  duties  of  the  teacher,  with  the  best  methods 
for  the  government  and  instruction  of  common  schools,  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  school-houses  should  be  built,  arranged,  warmed,  and 
ventilated,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Wadsworth  paid,  out  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  trust  fund 
above  described,  to  each  of  the  authors  a  liberal  compensation  for 
their  copyright  in  the  work,  and  then  paid  the  entire  expense  of  pub- 
lishing an  edition  of  fifteen  thousand  copies  for  distribution  amoiq^ 
the  eleven  thousand  school  districts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  end 
among  his  friends,  and  the  active  promoters  of  educational  improve- 
ment in  the  different  states.  By  this  liberal  expenditure,  the  wise  in- 
structions of  two  such  masters  of  education  as  Bishop  Potter  and  Mr. 
Emerson  have  already  reached  thousands  of  teachers  and  parents, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  children  and  youth,  and  will  continue  to  do 
to  in  all  future  time. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  was  all  his  life  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  erectioii 
of  school-houses  and  churches,  in  his  own  town  and  county,  and  to 
every  object  of  educational  improvement  His  annual  donations  in 
aid  of  lecturers  on  scientific  topics  amounted  to  a  huge  sum.    Before 
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Us  death  he  erected,  in  the  village  of  6enese0|  a  building  fi>r  the 
aeeommodation  of  a  public  library,  and  of  apparatus  for  illustrating 
scientific  lectures,— supplying  both  the  library  and  the  apparatus  at 
his  own  expense,  and  endowing  the  institution  with  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  increase  of  its  means  of  instruction. 

In  these  and  other  ways,  it  is  estimated  that  Mr.  Wadsworth  ex- 
pended over  ninety  thousand  dollars  in  the  advancement  of  popular  ed- 
ucation, besides  the  greater  service  of  the  example  of  a  gentleman 
of  large  estate,  and  the  highest  social  position,  taking  a  constant  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men,  and  administering  his 
own  charities  with  the  same  careful  attention  that  he  paid  to  the 
nanagement  of  his  estate. 


WESTERN  COLLEGE  SOCIETY. 


Thb  Wbstsrn  Collbos  Sooixtt  originated  in  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  the  Western  Reserve,  Marietta,  Wabash  and  Illinois  Col- 
leges, and  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  resulting  from  the  financial 
reverses  of  1837-42.  These  institutions  had,  in  their  in&ncy,  been 
approved  and  liberally  aided  by  the  Eastern  churches,  and  for  yean 
they  had  gone  on  prosperously — now,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  country,  they  were  deep  in  debt,  and  threatened  with  ruin. 
Their  combined  losses,  from  the  inability  of  benefactors  to  redeem 
their  pledges,  amounted  to  $200,000 — ^their  combined  indebtedness, 
to  over  $100,000 — their  combined  resources  in  buildings,  vested 
funds.  Western  lands,  &c.f  to  some  $400,000.  The  only  alternatives 
were  a  ruinous  sacrifice  of  property  or  farther  applications  to  the 
East  for  aid.  But  such  applications  were  most  discouragingly  re- 
ceived. Tet  the  thought  of  abandoning  these  enterprises,  upon 
which  so  many  years  of  labor  and  so  much  money  had  already  been 
expended,  and  to  the  apparently  almost  irreparat>le  detriment  of  the 
cause  of  higher  education  in  the  West,  was,  to  many  minds,  agonia- 
bg. 

In  June,  1842,  at  a  convention  of  the  Western  churches  at  Cin- 
cinnati, their  critical  condition  came  under  consideration,  and  the 
idea  was  advanced  of  uniting  under  one  head  the  several  agencies 
of  these  institutions.^  For  six  months  the  subject  was  discussed  in 
private  circles  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi.*  In  March,  1843, 
delegates  from  Illinois,  Wabash  and  Marietta  Colleges,  and  from 
Lane  Seminary,  met  in  Cincinnati  and  agreed  in  uniting  to  call  a 
meeting  at  New  York  to  consider  the  expediency  of  forming  an 
Eastern  Association  for  their  support  and  endowment*— the  only 
question  being,  "  Would  it  be  sanctioned  by  the  Eastern  churches  V* 
Private  circles,  public  meetings  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  were  exten- 
sively addressed  by  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  and  others.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  New  York  in  May  following,  and  similar  meetings  were 
also  held  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia.^  The  result  was  a  geaend 
meeting  of  delegates  in  New  York  on  the  dOth  June,  1843,  and  the 
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fonnation  of  the  Socistt  fob  the  Promotiok  of  CoLLSOLiTB  jlkd 
Theological  Education  at  the  West.' 

Its  Constitation  declared  the  object  of  the  Society  to  be  ^  to  af- 
ford assistance  to  Collegiate  and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West, 
in  snch  manner,  and  so  long  only,  as  in  the  jadgment  of  the  directors 
of  the  Society,  the  exigencies  of  the  Institutions  may  demand.** 
The  Hon.  B.  F.  Butler,  of  New  York  city,  was  elected  President, 
with  six  Vice-Presidents  and  a  Board  of  eighteen  directors,  all  pas- 
tors or  members  of  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches  in  the 
Bastem  and  Middle  States.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Directors  took 
place  in  September,  1843;  the  above-named  five  institutions  (being 
the  only  prominent  ones  that  had  been  commenced  under  the  axift- 
picee  of  the  denominations  sustaining  the  Society)  made  applications 
for  aid,  and  the  Board  agreed  to  meet  the  deficiencies  in  the  anii«al 
expenses,  but  to  make  no  appropriations  for  the  removid  of  debta 
By  this  means  the  several  fkculties  were  enabled  to  retain  thdr 
places,  the  institutions  continued  in  operation,  the  sacrifice  <^  prop- 
erty was  avoided,  and  time  given  to  procure  permanent  endowments, 
while  the  friends  of  the  institutions  at  home  were  encouraged  to 
efforts  for  the  removal  of  existing  debts.  The  assumption  of  this 
responsibility  by  the  Society  assured  access  to  the  Eastern  churchea 
and  a  willing  response,  an  economical  collection  of  funds,  and  a  ju- 
dicious expenditure  of  them. 

Hie  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  Theron  Baldwin,  who  has 
held  that  office  from  the  commencement  of  the  Society  till  the  pre»> 
ent  time,  and  upon  whose  enei^  and  skill  its  success  has  largely 
depended,  entered  diligently  into  the  work,  and  by  the  agency  of 
the  officers  of  the  difierent  institutions,  the  sum  of  $17,000  was 
raised  during  the  year,  which  was  distributed  among  them  as  their 
several  needs  demanded. 

For  twenty  years  the  Society  has  now  been  in  operation.  It  has 
beld  its  annual  meetings  and  made  its  annual  reports.  These  re- 
ports give  in  considerable  detail  the  operations  of  the  Society  and 
the  history  and  condition,  year  by  year,  of  the  institutions  aided  by 
it,  and  as  published  together  with  the  other  permanent  documents 
of  the  Society,  form  a  mass  of  most  interesting  and  valuable  in- 
formation reacting  the  progress  of  higher  education  at  the  West 

In  its  operation  the  Society  acts  in  the  place  of  the  several  indi- 
vidual institutions,  brings  the  work  of  their  support  under  the  con- 
-trol  of  a  single  Board  composed  of  Eastern  men,  and  makes  that 
Board  responsible  for  thorough  investigation  and  a  discriminating 
use  of  its  funds.    To  secure  this,  each  institution,  on  making  appl^ 
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eatioB,  18  required  to  farnish  docaments  in  relation  to  iU  tenns  of 
incorporation — its  officers,  teachers  and  students — ^its  financial,  sta- 
tistical, social  and  religions  state — its  relation  to  other  similar  socie- 
ties, d(c^  ^,  that  its  true  condition  and  prospective  importance  may 
be  seen.  To  this  has  been  added,  in  special  cases,  personal  exami^ 
nation  by  a  committee  of  the  Board.  Several  such  special  commit- 
tees have  been  sent  to  the  West  for  the  purposes  of  investigation* 
Appropriations  have  been  made  for  no  other  objects  than  the  sup* 
port  of  instructors  and  the  purchase  of  books  or  of  apparatus.  The 
policy  at  first  adopted  was  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  endowments, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  But  after  some  years  this  was  so  fair 
modified  that  they  were  secured  under  the  direction  of  the  Society, 
for  the  benefit  of  particular  institutions,  but  such  funds  did  not  pass 
through  the  treasury  though  reported  in  connection  with  other  do- 
nations. They  are  now,  however,  received  into  the  treasury  and 
appropriated  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  donors. 

The  agents  employed  for  the  collection  of  funds,  during  the  ftrsi 
year  of  the  Society,  were  the  officers  of  the  five  institutions  originally 
aided.  Certain  amounts  were  fixed  for  each  by  the  Board,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  make  collections  to  that  extent  and  remit  directly 
to  the  West  But  this  method  was  discontinued,  in  order  to  place 
the  Society  more  distinctly  before  the  public  as  the  common  repre- 
sentative of  all,  and  for  the  ^Te  following  years  three  special  agenti 
were  engaged  in  addition  to  the  Secretary,  and  during  the  next 
five  years  an  additional  one  was  employed.  From  the  twelfth  to  the 
sixteenth  year  inclusive,  only  two  regular  agents  were  employedi 
though  for  some  years  one  or  more  representatives  of  the  six  col* 
leges  east  of  the  Mississippi,  then  receiving  aid,  were  successively  in 
the  field  with  a  view  of  raising,  by  a  final  effort,  the  amounts  neces- 
sary to  place  them  upon  an  independent  footing.  Since  the  seven- 
teenth year  but  a  single  agent  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Society, 
in  addition  to  the  Secretary,  with  the  exception  of  special  agents  for 
tiie  several  colleges  acting  for  limited  periods. 

The  total  amount  of  funds  received  into  the  treasury  in  the  first 
twenty-one  years  was  $367,745.68 — ^to  which  may  be  added,  as  a 
moderate  estimate,  $100,000  which  went  directly  from  the  Society's 
field  to  the  several  institutions  for  endowments,  the  larger  portion 
of  which  was  collected  under  its  direct  sanction  and  influence.  The 
expenses  of  the  Society  during  the  same  time  were  about  $95,000^ 
Such,  moreover,  has  been  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  Society's  ac- 
tion upon  the  West,  that  firom  one  to  three  dollars  are  supposed  to 
have  been  realized  by  the  several  institutions  on  their  own  field,  for 
every  one  secured  at  the  Bast 
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Appropriations  had  at  first  been  limited  to  the  five  iastatotiona 
already  mentioned,  riz. :  the  Western  Reserve,  Marietta,  Wabash, 
and  niinois  Colleges  and  Lane  Theological  Seminary.  The  first  to 
be  added  to  the  list  was  Knox  College,  in  1846,  after  two  years  dis- 
cussion upon  the  question  of  propriety  and  expediency  of  extending 
assistance  to  other  colleges.  Since  then  other  institutions  have  been 
added— Wittenlierg  College,  in  1847— Beloit,  in  1848— Iowa  Col- 
lie, and  the  Theological  Department  of  the  German  Evangelical 
Missouri  College,  in  1851 — Heidelberg  College,  and  the  Pacific 
University,  in  1853 — ^the  College  of  California,  in  1855 — and  Ober- 
lin  College,  in  1863.  Small  appropriations  have  also  been  made  to 
St  Paul,  Yellow  Springs,  and  Webster  Colleges.  By  the  aid  thus 
rendered,  and  by  the  contributions  which  the  institutions  were 
enabled  to  make  by  persbtent  and  long-continued  effort  at  home, 
or,  by  special  consent  of  the  Society,  at  the  East,  Western  Reserve 
College  succeeded  in  struggling  forth  from  under  a  debt  of  $32,000, 
and,  in  1850,  stood  independent  of  farther  aid — Lane  Seminary, 
with  a  debt  of  $12,000,  received  its  last  appropriation  in  the  same 
year — Illinois  College,  with  $27,000  debt,  was  free  in  1858 — ^Mari- 
etta College,  owing  $18,000,  needed,  by  the  last  year's  report,  but 
$2,000  to  fill  its  needed  endowments,  and  Heidelberg  College  a  like 
sum — Wabash  Collie,  with  a  debt  of  $17,000,  now  needs  to  raise 
but  $7,000  additional — while  Knox  and  Wittenberg  Colleges  have 
received  no  appropriations  since  1855  and  1857  respectively.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society  in  1863,  meas- 
ures were  takpn  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  completion  of  the  effort  in 
favor  of  Wabash,  Marietta,  Heidelberg  and  Beloit  Colleges,  within 
the  present  year,  and  it  was  recommended  that  a  final  effort  be  un- 
dertaken in  behalf  of  Iowa  and  Oberlin  Colleges.* 

The  amount  of  real  and  permanent  good  thus  effected  by  the  So- 
ciety can  not  be  estimated.  That  it  is  very  great  can  not  be 
doubted,  whether  regard  be  had  to  the  institutions  themselves 
alone,  and  the  limited  circles  within  which  their  direct  influence  is 
effectual,  or  to  the  whole  cause  of  higher  Christian  education 
throughout  all  the  West.  No  one  can  rightly  estimate  the  evils 
that  would  have  followed  the  extinction  of  these  few  institutions, 
and  once  surely  planted  as  they  now  are,  the  fature  only  can  reveal 
how  manifold — whether  thirty,  sixty,  or  many  hundred  fold — shall 
be  the  harvests  of  blessing  to  be  thence  gathered.  And  when  the 
institutions  still  under  its  ohai^  shall  have  grown  beyond  the  need 
of  its  nursing  care,  there  will  still  lie  before  it  a  work  of  indefinite 
greatness  and  importance  in  behalf  of  the  colleges  that  are  &ted  to 
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«d8t  in  Miimesota  and  Nebnaka,  in  Kansas  and  tlie  cities  ci  the 
I^ains  beyond— or  mayhap  it  shall  be  its  dnty  to  rear  anew  the 
crumbled  walls  of  Southern  TJniyersities,  and  breathe  the  breath  of 
a  new  life  into  what  barbarous  war  may  have  left  of  once  flourishing 
schools  and  colleges. 

NOTES. 

Before  the  preparatioii  of  the  preceding  artioley  we  had  repeatedly  soUcitod 
fW)in  the  Secretary,  Rev.  Theron  Baldwin,  D.  D^  a  history  of  the  Society,  whidi 
be  failed  to  funush,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  so  much  of  it  was  persoiial  to 
bimselC  We  now  learn  that  he  has  determined  to  collect  the  scattered  materi- 
als and  put  them  in  the  form  of  a  connected  narrative.  From  these  materials 
we  are  permitted  to  make  the  following  corrections  and  additions,  which  we 
8nl]!|oin  in  the  form  of  notes  to  the  original  article: — 

*  (Page  261.)  The  original  idea  of  the  Society  was  not  "adranced^^t  the 
"Convention  of  Western  Churches  at  Cincinnati" — ^but»  in  the  language  of  the 
first  Annual  Beport,  ^'afterwards  occurred  to  a  member  of  that  Convention," 
which  member  was  Mr.  Baldwin  himselfl  Other  minds  may  have  been  turned 
in  the  same  direction,  for  it  often  happens  that  in  times  of  great  emergency 
minds  far  asunder  are  led  almost  simultaneously  and  without  communication  to 
Hie  same  conclusion,  yet  in  this  case  it  seems  indisputable  that  with  Mr.  Bald- 
win originated  the  idea  which  led  directly  and  clearly  to  the  organisation  of  the 
College  Society. 

The  Convention,  which  commenced  its  session  on  the  9th  of  June,  1842,  was 
composed  of  more  than  fifty  delegates,  chiefly  fVom  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Kentucky.  Special  committees  were  appointed  on  no  less  than 
nine  difTerent  topics,  among  which  was  the  subject  of  education,  especially  as 
represented  by  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  also  that  of  a  religious 
newspaper  as  the  organ  of  the  Western  churches.  Dr.  Lyman  Beeoher,  as 
Chairman  of  the  first  committee,  reported  a  series  of  resolutions,  asserting  thai 
well  endowed  institutions  for  the  education  of  a  ministry  were  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Church — that  for  such  endowments,  reliance  must  be  placed, 
not  upon  State  patronage,  but  upon  the  benevolence  of  Christian  churches  and 
individuals — ^that  Lane  Seminary  and  the  Theological  Department  of  Western 
Beserve  College  were  worthy  of  confidence  for  soundness  in  the  fiuth  and  the 
thoroughness  of  their  systems  of  instruction — ^that  Western  Beserve,  Marietta, 
Wabash,  and  Illinois  Colleges  deserved  the  support  and  confidence  of  the 
diurches,  and  that  great  injury  to  the  cause  of  Christ  would  be  the  result  of 
their  being  crippled  for  the  want  of  endowments — that  serious  concern  was  felt 
in  view  of  their  actual  Ucguishing  condition — ^that  gratitude  should  be  feh  fbr 
past  aid  received  fVom  the  East,  as  well  as  alarm  in  view  of  its  threatened  with- 
drawal— that  pastors  and  churches  at  the  West  should  be  urged  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  above-named  institutions — and  that  they  should  "encourage 
themselves  in  the  Lord  and  not  despond."  Yet  the  distinctive  idea  of  an  argath 
iaoHon  that  should  promote  the  common  interests  of  these  several  instituti<Hifl^ 
was  not  so  much  as  hinted  at  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  on  a  Beligious  Paper,  of  which  Mr.  Bald- 
win was  a  member,  made  a  report,  which  was  adopted,  recommending  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  paper  with  five  distinct  editorial  committees,  consisting  of  the 
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finiiltSesortheflTeaboveHBenttonedinBtltatloDs.  This  idw  was  takes  from  the 
""Baptiit  BauMr,**  tfata  pvUirtieil  at  LowsviUe,  Kj^  and  whkh  had  ite  K«i- 
tBdcjr  aide,  Ohio  aida^  Aa  Alter  tiie  acQoanaDeot  of  the  Oooventkm,  Mr.  Bald- 
win left  for  the  East  with  a  yiew  of  ezdtiDg  an  intereat  in  behalf  of  the  Monti- 
oello  Female  Seminary  in  niinda,  of  which  he  was  then  Principal  While  on  the 
paaaage  np  the  Ohio,  reflection  upon  the  condition  of  the  Western  colleges  and 
npon  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  first  suggested  the  argument — "If  we 
can  hare  common  discuasion,  whj  not  common  action  7'* — and  the  idea  of  an 
organization  that  shoold  embrace  the  interests  of  all  in  one  cause,  so  &r  as 
Eastern  aid  was  concenied,  then  &st  dawned  upon  his  mind  like  a  new 
TSTeiation. 

'  (Page  261.)  The  most  feasible  plan,  for  efiecting  the  contemplated  work^ 
that  suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Baldwin  as  he  traveled  on  over  the  Allegfaanlei^ 
was,  that  it  should  be  assumed  bj  the  Home  Misnonary  Society — thus  giving 
additional  sublimity  and  power  to  the  Home  Missionary  argument.  But  upon 
consultation  wiUi  the  Bev.  Charles  HaU,  then  one  of  the  secretariea  of  that  So- 
oiely,  80  many  practical  diflSculties  were  hilerpoeed,  that  all  idea  of  such  an  ar> 
Tangement  was  abandoned.  The  subject  was  again  called  up  while  on  his  way 
in  a  stage-coach,  from  Litchfield,  Ct,  to  Hartford,  in  a  conversation  with  a  di»> 
tinguished  civilian  of  that  State  respecting  Western  institutions.  At  Fanning^ 
ton  the  company  was  unexpectedly  joined  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  Presi^ 
dent  of  niinois  College,  who  was  then  at  the  East  engaged  in  what  oftm  seemed 
fruitless  efibrts  to  raise  fiinds  for  that  institution.  He  at  once  fell  in  with  the 
wheme  as  unfolded  to  hhn  by  Mr.  Baldwin — indeed,  something  akin  to  it 
aeems  to  have  occurred  to  his  own  mind — and  it  was  agreed  between  them 
that  private  consultations  riiould  be  held  with  others  upon  the  subject,  as  op- 
portunity offered.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  not  a  few  individuals  were 
found  who  fevored  the sdieme;  and  Mr.  Baldwin  was  the  moreconfirmed  in  hit 
opinion  of  the  necessity  of  some  such  action,  by  the  numerous  instances,  whidi 
fell  under  his  observation,  where  the  conflicting  interests  and  movements  of  the 
agents  of  the  Western  institutions,  then  at  the  East,  created  dissatisfection  and 
pniiadice  among  the  churches  and  weakened  the  whole  cause. 

On  Mr.  Baldwin's  return  to  the  West,  late  in  the  fell,  he  promised  to  stop  at 
Lane  Seminary  and  have  an  interview  with  the  Faculty,  provided  Dr.  Edward 
Beedier  would  write  to  his  fether  in  relation  to  the  project  This  Mr.  Beecher 
foiled  to  do  on  the  ground  of  its  apparent  utter  impracticability.  Mr.  Baldwin, 
however,  met  the  Faculty  at  Lane,  together  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Qoodman,  Ed- 
itor of  the  "Watchman  of  the  V-alley.*'  The  scheme  in  question  was  new  to 
all  of  them,  but  after  its  outlines  were  given  and  a  general  account  of  the  state 
of  the  Eastern  mind,  Dr.  Beecher,  in  his  quidc,  earnest  manner,  ezdaimed, 
''HereisUgfatI    Here  is  light!" 

*  (Page  261.)  The  flrst  practiad  question  that  arose  was— **  Can  the  different 
Institutions  at  the  West  agree  to  work  together  7"  Arrangements  were  ao- 
oordingly  made  on  the  spot  for  securing  a  meethig  of  delegates  that  should  rep- 
resent  these  interests.  Delegates  were  appointed  by  Illinois,  Wabash,  and  M^ 
rietta  Colleges,  and  met  with  the  Faculty  of  Lane  Seminary,  the  Western  Re- 
serve College  answering  only  by  letter  and  dedining  to  enter  into  the  proposed 
combination.  After  a  flill  exhibition  on  the  part  of  each  delegate  of  the  condi- 
tion of  his  institution  and  a  most  thorough  discussion  of  all  the  point!  involved, 
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tiie  unanimow  ^mdosioii  wa»  reached  that  it  was  «zpedieiit  to  attampt  the 
organicatioii  in  qneatioiL  Iliis  actba,  howerar,  waa  not  regarded  aa  iaal,  but 
was  referred  to  Bar.  Dra.  Beeober  and  lindaley,  Ber.  Edward  Beecher,  and 
Prof.  Caleb  Mills,  repreaenting  the  four  institatioDSi  who  were  to  meet  in  New 
York  in  the  Maj  following.  Theae  individuala  there  reviewed  and  sanctioned 
the  doings  of  the  Conyention  at  Cincinnati,  and  then  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  moyement  wonld  be  sanctioned  at  the  East,  **  convened  three  soc- 
aearive  meetings  in  New  Toiic  on  Anniversaiy  week,  the  last  of  which  resnlted 
in  a  nnanimous  vote  of  a  lai^ge  number  of  ministers  and  lajmen  that  it  waa  ex* 
pedient  to  organize  a  Society  for  the  preservation  and  extension  of  our  CoUegea 
and  Seminaries  at  the  West" 

^  (Page  261.)  Similar  meetings  were  also  held  in  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and 
elsewhere.  The  General  Associations  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  were 
also  addressed.  Into  these  particular  movements  the  venerable  Br.  Beecher 
threw  himself  with  all  his  characteristic  ardor  and  power,  and  did  a  work  of 
Which  probably  no  other  living  man  was  capable. 

*  (Page  262.)  At  the  time  of  the  organization,  the  officers  were  all  oboaea  ax- 
oept  the  Correspondmg  Secretary.  The  Board  of  Directors  were  empowered  to 
make  this  choice  at  an  acyoumed  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  26th  of  September. 
A  letter  from  Dr.  Beecher  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  dated  at  Boston,  June  14th,  1843, 
deecribee  in  glowing  terms  the  success  thus  far  achieved  and  the  certainty  of 
the  organization  on  the  30th — with  the  assurance  that  the  frienda  of  the  <»gan* 
ization.  East  and  Weal,  had  uaanimoualy  fixed  upon  Mr.  Baldwin  as  the  one  to 
fill  the  office  of  Correapondfaig  Secretary.  In  an  argument  to  induce  him  ta  ac- 
oept  the  position,  into  whidi  he  throws  his  peculiar  strength  and  fervor,  he 
thus  gives  his  own  views  of  the  origin  of  the  Society: — *^  I  could  say  more,  but 
as  this  business  of  our  Convention  of  Colleges  and  an  organization  in  their  be- 
half is  chiefly  your  own  child,  it  is  lair  that  you  should  own  your  progeny  and 
nurse  it  at  least  for  a  year."  In  September  he  wrote  again  at  great  length,  and 
again  in  October,  after  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Baldwin  had  been  made,  re- 
affirming the  "universal  verdict"  in  i^proval  of  the  selection  and  urging  his 
aeoeptance.  Here  again  he  says: — *'Now  remember,  this  plan  of  a  Qockity, 
though  thought  of  by  others  independently,  is  your  child.  It  was  your  sug- 
gestions to  us  in  our  consultations  at  Lane  that  nurtured  it  in  the  womb  and 
brought  it  fbrth  and  placed  between  such  high  hopes  and  threatening  dangers." 

'  (Page  264.)  The  effort  in  behalf  of  Wabash,  Marietta,  and  Beloit  CoOegea 
was  a  complete  success,  so  that  in  the  fidl  of  1864  they  took  their  leave  of  the 
Society  as  no  longer  needing  its  aid— making  eight  institutions  in  all  that  have 
leached  that  point 

The  '*  Permanent  DocumentsJ'  published  by  the  Society  from 
year  to  year,  have  embraced,  besides  the  valuable  annual  reports  of 
the  Secretary,  a  large  number  of  able  addresses  and  essays  upon 
topics  intimately  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  Society  and  col- 
legiate education  generally,  as  well  as  several  able  addresses  confined 
to  the  immediate  operations  and  plans  of  the  Society,  by  Rev.  S. 
H.  C:Jox,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Mark  Hoptins,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant, 
D.  D.,  Rev.  A.  D.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  and  other  eminent  scholars  and  di« 
vines.    Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  the  followmg:^ 
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Pica  for  Western  Colleges,  by  Prod  T.  M.  Post,  D.  D. 

Plea  in  behalf  of  Western  Coll^res,  by  Rev.  A.  Babwbs,  D.  D. 

Collegiate  and  Theological  Edacation  at  the  West,  by  Rev.  N.  S. 
8.  Bbman,  D.  D. 

Colleges  essential  to  the  Chnrch  of  God ;  Plain  Letters  addressed 
to  a  Parishioner,  by  Rev.  John  Todd,  D.  D. 

Plea  for  College  Libraries,  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  Western 
Institutions,  by  Profl  Noah  Porter,  Jr.,  D.  D. 

Christianity  and  Learning,  by  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D. 

Collegiate  Education,  by  Prof.  C.  B.  Haddock,  D.  D. 

Edacation  at  the  West  in  its  claims  on  the  Church,  by  Rev.  J.  B. 
CONDIT,  D.  D. 

The  Question  at  Issue,  by  Rev.  K  Bseoher,  D.  D. 

Utility  of  Collegiate  and  Professional  Schools,  by  Prod  E.  A. 
Pare,  D.  D. 

Education  and  Evangelism,  by  Prof.  T.  H.  Skinner,  D.  D. 

Educational  Systems  of  the  Puritans  and  Jesuits  compared,  by 
Trot  N.  Porter,  Jr.,  D.  D.     (Prize  Essay.) 

Colleges,  Religious  Institutions,  by  Rev.  A.  Peters,  D.  D. 

The  Church  and  the  College,  by  Rev.  K  N.  Kirk,  D.  D. 

Colleges  essential  to  Home  Missions,  by  Rev.  K  Hall,  D.  D. 

Colleges  and  Free  Institutions,  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Towne,  D.  D. 

Colleges  a  Power  in  Civilization,  to  be  used  for  Christ,  by  Rev. 
R.  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  D.  D. 

Man  and  his  Institutions,  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Beeoher,  D.  D. 

Priie  Essay  on  Prayer  for  Colleges,  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Ttler,  D.  D. 

Colleges ;  their  place  among  American  Institutions,  by  Prod  W, 
S.  Tyler,  D.  D. 

Argument  for  Christian  Colleges,  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith,  D.  D. 

Mutual  cooperation  of  different  Denominations  in  support  of 
Christian  Colics,  by  Rev.  A.  Peters,  D.  D. 

The  College  as  a  Religions  Institution,  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson, 
D.D. 

Liberal  Education  a  necessity  of  the  Church,  by  Rev.  J.  F. 
Stearns,  D.  D. 

Literary  Institutions  necessary  to  the  universal  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity, by  Prod  C.  E.  Stowe,  D.  D.  • 

Organic  Development  of  Christianity  in  the  direction  of  Educir 
tion  and  Learning,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Wbllman,  D.  D. 

Christianity  essential  to  true  Education,  by  Rev.  S.  T.  Seblte, 
D.D. 
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THBRON  BALDWIN,  D.  D. 

Thsbon  BiXDwnr,  the  originator,  organizer,  and  executiye  officer  of  the 
Western  College  Society,  which  has  elicited  and  directed  the  liberality  of  many 
isolated  individuals  in  different  parts  of  the  country  so  as  to  have  ahready  placed 
eight  colleges  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  which,  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
special  mission,  has  diflftised  widely  oyer  the  country  a  more  just  appreciation 
of  liberal  culture  and  helped  to  make  provision  for  its  support  a  Christian  duty, 
was  bom  in  Goshen,  Conn.^  July  21,  1801.  His  father,  Elisha  Baldwin,  a  na- 
tive of  Guilford  and  in  the  direct  Ime  of  descent  fh>m  Nathaniel  Baldwin,  (son 
of  Richard,  of  St  Leonards,  near  Wendover,  England,)  whose  family  reached 
Boston  in  1638,  belonged  to  that  sturdy  stock  of  Connecticut  &rmers  who  con- 
trive to  earn  out  of  a  reluctant  soil  not  only  a  comfortable  support,  but  the 
means  to  give  all  the  members  of  the  family  a  good  elementary  training,  and  to 
one  or  more  of  them  some  help  towards  a  college  education.  After  running 
the  career  of  so  many  boys  of  this  class,  learning  all  that  the  district-school  of 
that  day  could  teach,  clearing  timber,  following  the  plow,  and  doing  every 
species  of  farmwork  in  the  summer,  and  teaching  school  and  reading  good  books 
in  winter,  young  Baldwin,  by  the  advice  of  his  brother.  Rev.  Abraham  Baldwin, 
a  graduate  of  Tale  College,  commenced  his  preparation  after  he  had  completed 
his  twenty-first  year,  and  after  two  years  of  study  entered  in  May,  1823,  the 
third  term  of  the  Freshman  class  of  Yale  College. 

After  graduating  in  1827  among  the  best  of  his  dass,  he  pursued  his  theolog- 
ical studies  in  the  seminary  at  New  Haven,  where  his  mind  and  heart  became 
interested  in  carrying  out  the  scheme  of  a  religious  and  educational  mission, 
(The  Illinois  Association,)  out  of  which  grew  the  Illinois  College  and  many 
associated  enterprises  in  that  State  and  in  the  West  In  the  fall  of  1829  he 
went  to  Illinois  in  company  with  Rev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  as  pioneers  of  the  As- 
sociation, and  fixed  his  first  missionary  station  at  Yandalia.  He  was  here  ac- 
tive in  procuring  the  charter  for  Illinois  College  and  drew  up  the  report  of  the 
legislative  committee  through  whose  influence  the  act  of  incorporation  was  se- 
cured in  1834.  Two  summers  were  spent  at  the  East  in  procuring  fbnds  for 
this  Institution,  and  for  several  years  his  field  was  the  State,  and  his  spedflo 
aims,  as  an  agent  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  to  organise 
diurches,  locate  missionaries,  and  enh'ghten  the  public  mind  in  every  way  on 
the  subject  of  schools  and  education  as  essential  parts  of  Christian  civilization. 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  for  a  time  in  correspondence  with  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Oallau- 
det  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  religious  and  educational  movement  in  the  West, 
which  was  started  by  an  association  formed  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1835,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  committed  himself  to  the  inauguration  of  a  seminary  fbr 
female  education  at  Monticello,  Madison  county,  Illinois,  which  originated  in 
the  liberality  of  Benjamin  GodfVey,  a  native  of  Cape  Cod,  then  a  resident  of  Al- 
ton. This  institution  he  left  in  1843,  but  not  until  he  had  organized  and  es- 
tablished it  as  a  great  school  for  the  substantial,  extensive,  and  practicid  educa- 
tion of  the  female  sex.  Up  to  this  time  (1865)  over  1,700  young  ladies  have 
been  educated  at  this  institution,  and  upwards  of  300  female  teachers  have  there 
been  qualified  for  their  special  work.  In  his  "Historical  Address,"  delivered 
at  the  seventeenth  anniversary,  (June  27, 1855,)  Mr.  Baldwin  refers  to  the  cars 
with  which  the  system  of  instruction  and  management  of  the  Seminary  wai 
originally  fhuned,  his  study  and  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  of  female  ed* 
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Qoatioii,  his  examination  of  the  most  prominent  seminarieB  at  the  East,  his  ocm- 
ferences  with  Miss  Maiy  Lyon,  Miss  Z.  P.  Grant,  and  obligations  to  Miss  C.  B. 
Beecher-— all  demonstrating  the  oonscientions  thoronghneis  with  which  the 
work  was  commenoed  and  carried  on. 

In  the  spring  of  1842,  in  the  deep  gloom  whioh  the  pecnniary  disasters  of  the 
period  had  cast  over  the  religious  and  educational  enterprises  of  the  West^  and 
in  the  spasmodic  and  conflicting  elTorts  of  each  institution  to  save  its  own  l^ 
urgent  appeals  to  the  liberality  of  Eastern  fKends,  the  h^pj  thought  occurred 
to  Mr.  Baldwin  of  organizing  these  efforts  into  a  systematic  and  permanent  plan 
of  benevdence.  Through  the  enthusiastic  and  influential  appeals  of  Bey.  Dr. 
layman  Beecher  and  the  exertions  of  other  friends  of  the  cause  of  Christian  edu* 
cation  at  the  West,  the  "Western  College  Society  "  was  successfully  organised, 
and  with  one  accord  Rev.  Theron  Baldwin  was  designated  to  do  its  appointed 
work.  Twenty  years  of  devoted  labor  have  here  been  bestowed,  and  to  the 
satiafiiction  of  institutions  and  individual  benefactors,  and  of  all  friends  of  col- 
legiate education  has  the  work  been  done.  None  but  those  who  have  been 
busied  in  kindred  labor,  and  have  labored  long  in  fields  where  the  greater 
wnount  of  work,  and  that  the  most  exhausting,  lies  out  of  nght  even  of  per^ 
Bonal  friends,  can  justly  appredate  the  amount  and  burden  of  silent,  unobtra- 
fllve  toil  that  has  been  crowded  into  these  many  years.  The  Annual  Reports 
prepared  by  M.  Baldwin,  as  Secretary  of  the  Western  CoUege  Society,  aie 
not  a  simple  exhibit  of  dry  details,  but  each  one  is  designed  to  discuss 
some  leading  topic  connected  with  the  subject  of  Collegiate  Educati^ 
Among  the  topics  discussed  are  the  foUowing: — ^The  origin  and  growth 
of  Colleges,  both  in  the  Old  World  and  New — their  objects  and  true  place 
in  a  qrstem  of  education — their  force  as  an  element  of  power  in  civilised 
■oeiety,  illustrated  by  the  great  services  of  their  Alumni,  in  the  pu^it,  at  the 
bar,  on  the  bench,  in  legislative  halls,  and  in  all  the  walks  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence—their  peculiar  relations  to  the  Church  in  the  training  of  a  Christian  minia- 
.  try  and  the  exhibition  of  the  true  alliance  between  learning  and  religion,  with 
a  history  of  the  results  of  this  alliance  in  our  own  country — the  foundations  and 
appliances  necessary  to  the  success  of  Colleges — argument  for  endowments — 
history  of  the  foundations  of  Engli^  Universities,  their  origin,  extent,  and  con- 
ditions annexed — ^lessons  to  be  learned  from  these  in  regard  to  restrictions,  in 
▼lew  of  the  inevitable  changes  that  must  occur  in  sodety  in  the  course  of  centu- 
ries— ^the  services  of  the  English  Universities  in  training  the  men  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  this  nation — the  eariy  planting  and  rapid  growth  of  Colleges  here 
—the  true  philosophy  of  society  understood  by  our  Fathers— the  place  assigned 
by  them  to  Colleges— our  country,  considered  in  respect  to  its  discovery,  colo- 
nixation,  and  development — ^foreign  emigration  in  its  relation  to  American  des- 
tiny— the  West  presenting  a  field  of  unparalleled  interest — the  glory  of  found- 
ing such  institutions — and  the  wide  and  permanent  results  accomplished  by  the 
Society,  as  seen  in  the  aid  fiimished  to  Western  institutions,  saving  them  from 
ruin  and  imparting  vigor— in  the  plea  for  Colleges  as  religkms  institutions,  to 
be  made  the  home  of  revivals  and  fountains  of  piety  as  well  as  of  learning — and 
in  the  comprehensive,  systematic,  and  continuous  presentation  of  the  subject  of 
CoBegiate  Education  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  platform,  and  through  the  press,  which 
had  no  previous  parallel  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  which  has  operated 
strongly  to  fertilize  the  whole  Eastern  fielf  and  make  it  productive  for  mstita- 
|Sati«  in  the  older  States  as  well  as  those  at  the  West 
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Bmio&atiov  from  New  Bnglaad  westward  has  so  linked  West  and 
East  together  that  the  fast  growing  edacational  wants  of  the  newer 
States  oonld  not  but  attract  the  earl^^attention  and  concern  of  eaiA- 
em  as  well  as  western  philanthropists.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
done  towards  relieving  the  destitntion  Hiat  there  prevailed,  there 
teems  to  have  been  no  organized  movement  with  that  design  in  view 
-earlier  than  the  formation  of  the  College  Society,  which  originaited  ift 
Yale  College  in  1829,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  '^assistance  to  Col- 
legiate and  Hieolo^cal  Institutions  of  the  West,"  and  was  largely  in- 
stmmental  in  the  establishment  of  Illinois  College.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  organization  of  a  society  in  Boston  in  May,  1832,  nnder  "N^ 
the  name  of  the  Western  Baptist  Educational  Aisodatian,  for  tbe 
*^  promotion  of  common  schools  and  education  generally  in  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi."  The  Rev.  Bela  Jacobs  was  its  principal 
agent,  and  the  Society  was  instrumental  in  sending  a  number  of 
teachers,  male  and  female,  to  Indiana  and  Illinois,  but  it  was  com- 
pelled to  suspend  operations  after  two  or  three  years,  through  the 
difficulty  of  rabing  the  necessary  funds  from  the  churches  of  tbe 
denomination  with  which  it  was  connected. 

Some  ten  years  passed,  when  in  1644-5  certain  ladies  in  Cincin- 
nati, prominent  among  whom  was  Miss  Catherine  K  Beecher,  com- 
luenced  an  attempt  to  intei^st  American  women  in  popular  educa- 
tion at  the  West.  Circulars  were  issued  and  a  work  entitled  ''Hie 
Duty  of  American  Women  to  their  Country  *'  was  extensively  dr- 
culated  and  a  voluntary  temporary  agency  was  employed.  The  first 
result  was  the  formation  at  Cincinnati  of  the  Central  Commiiiee  for 
promoting  National  Education,  composed  of  six  gentlemen  from  as 
many  different  denominations,  viz. : — Rev.  Dr.  C.  E.  Stowe,  Rev. 
Dr.  C.  Elliott,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  W.  Lynd,  Rev.  J.  H.  Perkins,  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  H.  McGuffey,  and  Bishop  Smith.  The  Zadiei  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  Education  at  the  West  was  also  soon  afterwards  formed 
at  Boston. 

During  1846-7  meetings  of  ladies  were  held  in  many  places,  to 
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awaken  public  interest  and  to  raise  funds  for  the  support  of  a  per- 
manent agent  This  resulted  in  the  engagement  of  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Slade,  then  governor  of  Yennont,  to  act  as  agent  of  the  **  Cen- 
tral Board "  at  Cincinnati,  to  traverse  the  country  east  and  west, 
procure  funds  and  teachers  here,  and  secure  their  reception  and  em- 
ployment there.* 

In  April,  1847,  with  increased  members  and  a  far  lai^er  bflaencey 
a  permanent  organization  of  the  committee  was  effected  under  the 
name  of  the  Board  of  National  Popular  Education,  consisting 
of  twenty-five  members,  all  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  Hon.  Jere- 
miah Morrow  as  president,  and  Hon.  John  McLean  and  Hon.  Eben- 
eser  Lane  as  vice-presidents.  This  Society  continued  in  operation 
until  1858,  so  long  as  its  agent,  €k>v.  Slade,  had  strength  to  carry 
on  the  work.  In  him  the  Society  lived,  with  him  it  declined.  In 
the  eleven  years  of  its  existence  it  sent  to  the  West  481  teachers, 
mostly  or  wholly  females,  from  New  England  and  New  York  with 
few  exceptions,  and  distributed  throughout  the  West  from  Ohio  to  the 
Pacific  The  method  pursued  was  peculiar  and  added  much  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  worL  Ordinarily  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  each  year 
a  class  of  teachers  was  formed,  placed  under  the  chaise  of  an  able  su- 
perintendent, and  subjected  to  a  short  course  of  preparatory  normal 
training.  The  qualifications  required  of  applicants  were  "compe- 
tent knowledge,  good  sense,  decided  piety,  a  strong  desire  to  do 
good,  a  cheerful,  hopeful  spirit,  and  patient  enei^y."  The  first  two 
.  classes  were  prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Catherine 
B.  Beecher  at  Cleveland,  the  following  ones  by  Miss  Nancy  Swift, 
of  Northampton,  Miss  Hannah  White,  of  Newburyport,  Miss  L.  P. 
Tappan,  afterwards  Mrs.  Grovcnor,  and  Miss  L.  T.  Guilford,  of 
Cleveland,  with  able  assistants.  The  later  classes  met  at  Hartford, 
which  became  the  center  of  operations. 

The  only  obligation  laid  upon  the  teachers  sent  out  by  this  Soci- 
ety was  the  daily  use  of  the  Bible  in  their  several  schools,  and  they 
were  also  charged  to  engage  actively  in  the  building  up  and  sus- 
taining of  Sunday-schools.  Pecuniary  assistance  was  afforded  to 
many  for  defrayment  of  traveling  expenses  and  for  board  during  the 
preparatory  course.  Of  the  481  teachers  sent  out  by  the  Society 
according  to  the  last  (1858)  report,  21  had  then  died,  124  had  re- 
turned to  the  East  after  a  service,  with  few  exceptions,  of  two  years 
or  more,  and  of  the  836  who  remained,  142  were  married.  The 
average  expenses  of  the  Society  were  about  $5,000  annually. 

*  The  appoinlatot  wm  offtred  to  Henry  Bernard,  of  Hertford,  Coon^  bat  wee  decltned  en  tW 
grooDd  tiMt  the  prindpel  motive  relied  on  to  •timnlete  effort  wes  not  only  not  Mt  by  hioi,  bot  the 
flan  WM  altogetlier  too  nanow  for  a  tyttem  of  natiooal  edocation  to  net  or  riae  on. 
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The  Ladies^  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Education  at  the  West 
was  formed  in  Boston  in  February,  1846,  with  the  design  of  "  send- 
ing female  teachers  to  the  West  from  the  Congregational  churches 
of  New  England."  Its  reports  show  the  moving  motive  to  have 
been  opposition  to  Roman  Catholic  influence  in  the  Western  States. 
It  maintained  an  independent  existence  until  1853,  up  to  which 
time  it  had  sent  out  109  teachers.  It  then  united  with  the  last- 
mentioned  Society  as  the  **  Boston  Branch  of  the  Board  of  National 
Popular  Education,"  and  died  with  it. 

AMERICAN  WOMAN'S  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


SUHHABY. 


As  arising  from  the  same  movement  that  originated  the  last  two 
Societies,  may  be  mentioned  the  American  Woman's  Educational 
Association,  established  and  sustained  mainly  through  the  influence 
of  Miss  C.  E.  Beecher.  During  the  second  year  of  Gov.  Slade's 
agency,  a  diflerence  arose  among  the  patrons  of  the  "  Board  "  as  to 
the  expediency  of  attempting  what  had  been  a  part  of  the  original 
plan,  viz. : — the  establishment  of  permanently  endowed  institutions 
for  women ;  with  the  leading  features  of  colleges  and  professional 
institutions.  This  Society  was  therefore  formed  in  New  York  in 
May,  1852,  and  has  published  four  annual  reports.  Its  objects  are 
stated  to  be  "  to  create  liberal  professions  for  woman,  (for  the  train- 
ing of  the  human  mind,  the  care  of  the  human  body,  and  the  con- 
servation of  the  family  state,)  and  secure  for  her  a  liberal  education, 
and  employment  in  her  appropriate  professions."  Through  its 
agency  Female  Colleges  have  been  founded  at  Milwaukee  and  Du- 
buque, with  normal  departments  and  other  distinctive  features  as 
proposed  by  this  Association,  which  are  largely  attended  but  not 
yet  complete  in  their  organization.  Having  seen  thus  far  accom- 
plished in  the  cause  of  female  education  what  had  been  the  object 
of  very  many  years  hope  and  endeavor.  Miss  Beecher  withdrew 
from  the  management  of  the  Society  in  1856,  since  which  time 
no  reports  of  its  operations  have  been  publi^ied. 

The  four  reports  published,  contain  valuable  suggestions  on  the 
distinctive  objects  of  the  Association,  and  especially  on  the  import- 
ance of  providing  institutions,  with  endowments  to  lift  them  above 
temporary  failures  of  pupils,  and  to  secure  well  equipped  depart- 
ments for  the  practical  instruction  and  training  of  women  uk  teach- 
ing, in  domestic  economy,  and  the  conservation  of  health.. 

18 
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WILLIAM  SLADB. 
William  Sladb  was  born  in  Cornwall,  Vt,  Maj  9, 1786;  he  entered  Middb- 
bory  College  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  g^duated  with  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  best  linguist  in  his  class.  He  connected  himself  with  the  church  in  his 
Junior  jear.  On  leaving  college  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1810,  and  soon  gained  a  reputation  as  a  Christian  lawyer.  An  ardent  sup- 
porter of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  he  from  1814  to  1816  edited  a  political  paper, 
the  Chlumhian  Patriot^  at  Middlebury,  and  became  recogtiized  as  a  party  leader 
in  the  State.  He  was  Secretory  of  State  from  1816  to  1822,  (torn  1824  to  1829 
a  derk  in  the  Department  of  Stote  at  Washington,  from  1831  to  1843  a  repre- 
sentative in  Congress.  In  1844  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  State,  and  re- 
elected in  the  following  year.  In  1846  ho  accepted  the  agency  of  the  above 
Society  and  entered  upon  his  duties  with  ardent  zeal  and  hopeful  enthusiasm. 
Upon  him  devolved  all  the  care  of  raising  funds  (excepting  the  voluntary  aid 
furnished  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  at  the  East)  and  disbursing  them,  securing 
places  for  teachers  and  securing  teachers  suited  to  the  wants  of  each  place, 
conducting  the  large  correspondence  of  the  Society,  Ac.  His  duties  required 
much  travel,  much  public  speaking,  and  much  fatiguing  labor,  but  it  was  cheer- 
fully boma  Class  after  class  of  lady  teachers  did  he  conduct  to  the  West  and 
place  in  their  future  homes,  and  his  genuine  and  heartfelt  piety,  sound  head  and 
dear  understonding,  made  him  fit  counselor  for  those  faithful  teachers  going 
forth  to  labor  alone  among  strangers.  His  financial  ability,  unusual  in  such 
positions,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  every  annual  report  exhibited  a  balance  in 
the  treasury.  He  also  took  a  strong  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  in  his 
native  State  and  to  his  influence  is  due  much  of  the  excellence  of  the  Vermont 
school  system.  Indeed,  wherever  might  be  the  opening  through  which  to 
reach  and  benefit  the  people,  he  was  ever  ready  to  respond  to  every  call,  and 
even  to  tlie  last  year  of  his  life  "  this  was  his  burden  of  desire— to  do  someUilug 
more  lor  the  good  of  the  race."    He  died  January  16,  1859. 

CATnERINE  E.  BEECIIER. 

Mias  Catherine  E.  Beeciier,  eldest  daughter  of  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D.,  waa 
bom  at  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  Sept.  6,  1800,  where  she  resided  till  about  ten 
years  of  age.  She  received  her  early  education  at  Litchfield.  In  1822  she 
opened  a  female  seminary  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  she  successfully  continued 
the  work  of  instruction  for  the  next  ten  years,  during  which  time  she  published 
several  text-books,  "  Suggestions  on  Female  Education,"  "  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy,"  and  a  "Course  of  Calisthenics  for  Young  Ladies."  In  1832  she 
accompanied  her  father  to  Cindnnati,  where  for  two  years  she  was  at  the  head 
of  an  institution  for  female  instruction.  Obliged  to  resign  by  failing  health,  she 
conceived  and  undertook  the  development  of  a  plan  for  female  Christian  educa- 
tion, to  be  promoted  through  a  national  board,  with  high  schools,  and  normal 
sdiools  to  provide  a  sufiBcient  supply  of  well-instructed  teachers.  This  has 
been  made  the  guiding  purpose  of  her  life,  for  which  she  has  written,  traveled, 
and  exerted  all  the  influence  of  her  active  mind,  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for 
many  years.  The  inddents  of  this  grand  scheme  have  frequently  led  her  before 
the  public  in  essays  in  authorship.  Among  these  are  "Domestic  Service," 
•'Duty  of  American  Women  to  their  Country,"  "Domestic  Receipt  Book," 
"Domestic  Economy,"  "True  Remedy  for  the  Wrongs  of  American  Women," 
"Physiology  and  Calisthenics,"  "Religious  Training  of  Children  in  the  School, 
^e  Family,  and  the  Church,"  and  other  more  strictly  religious  works. 
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BUMUJLRT  OF  ACTION  AND  BB8ULTS. 

Thk  Nobth-Wbstbrn  Educational  Society  originated  in  the 
Educational  Convention  which  met  in  Chicago  on  the  8th  of  Octo- 
*  ber,  1846,  and  which  continued  in  session  as  a  convention  and  a 
Teachers'  Institute  for  more  than  a  week.  To  perpetuate  the  spirit 
and  continue  the  discussions,  this  Society  was  established  with 
William  B.  Ogden  as  President,  G.  W.  Meeker,  Recording  Secre- 
tary, and  J.  S.  Wright,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent for  each  of  the  nine  States  represented  in  the  Convention. 
The  second  session  or  first  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Milwaukee, 
on  the  25th  of  July,  1847 ;  and  the  third  session  at  Detroit,  on  the 
16th  and  17th  of  August,  1848.  These  meetings  are  represented 
to  have  been  well  attended,  the  addresses  able,  and  the  discussions 
of  an  uncommonly  spirited  and  practical  character.  The  official 
records  we  have  not  been  able  to  consult.  The  following  are  among 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  Milwaukee  and  Detroit: — Recommending 
that  the  public  schools  be  made/ree  and  good  ;  that  Union  or  graded 
schools  be  organized  in  all  cities  and  villages ;  that  one  or  more 
Normal  Schools  for  the  professional  training  of  young  men  and 
young  women  of  the  right  character,  aspirations,  and  attainments  for 
the  office  of  teachers,  and  that  Teachers^  Institutes  for  the  profes- 
sional improvement  of  all  teachers  then  in  the  schools,  be  forthwith 
established  in  every  State  in  the  North-west ;  that  the  income  of  all 
State  funds  shall  be  increased  by  the  avails  of  an  annual  tax  levied 
on  all  taxable  property  in  every  city,  town,  and  county,  and  that  the 
joint  sum  be  distributed  among  the  towns  and  districts  according  to 
the  school  attendance  of  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen 
for  at  least  six  months  in  the  year ;  that  an  Educational  Journal  for 
the  whole  North-west  be  established  for  the  advocacy  of  free  public 
schools ;  and  that  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  be  at  once  created  in  every  State,  &c.,  <fec.  These  subjects 
were  fully  and  ably  discussed,  and  the  discussions  helped  to  direct 
and  concentrate  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  school  improvement 
on  practical  measures,  which  were  soon  adopted  in  nearly  every  one 
of  Uiese  States. 
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Mr.  Barnard's  labors  in  Connecticut. 

PROM  1849tol8G4. 

Governor  Seymour,  in  1850,  refers  to  the  School  Fund  and  the 
Common  Schools  in  the  following  language : — 

The  creation  of  the  School  Fund  w  ono  of  the  matt  gratifying  facts  in  oat 
political  history.  The  leading  idea  of  the  system  is  too  striking  to  be  overlooked. 
No  society  can  have  a  firm  basis,  and  no  state  that  union  of  freedom  with  knowl- 
edge, which  constitutes  the  best  security  against  the  extremes  of  anarchy  and 
oppression,  without  the  powerful  support  of  a  general  system  of  education.  With 
the  growth  of  this  fund,  a  system  of  common  school  education  has  sprung  up  and 
spread  itself  over  the  state.  For  a  long  time,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
system  languished,  on  account  of  a  too  great  reliance  on  the  fund,  which  had  the 
effect  to  relax  individual  exertions.  The  present  condition  of  our  common  schools, 
at  once  the  boast  and  the  blessing  of  this  state,  will  be  laid  before  you,  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Superintendent — a  gentleman  who  has  devoted  his  time  nnd  talents 
to  this  great  subject  for  many  years.  Though  laboring  often  under  the  most  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  he  has  steadily  pursued  the  lofty  purpose  which  he  has 
had  in  view,  with  an  industry  and  perseverance  which  nothing  short  of  a  well- 
founded  faith  in  the  justit^  of  the  cause  could  have  inspired.  From  his  Rt'port  it 
will  be  seen  that  while  schools,  in  connection  with  other  institutMUs  of  learning, 
are  making  education  the  common  property  of  every  child  in  our  midst,  there  is 
still  left  room  in  our  system  of  public  instruction,  to  carry  out  and  enlai^o  what 
our  fiithers  so  admirably  began. 

The  "  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  to  the  General  Assembly  for  1850" — (the  first  report  of  Henry 
Barnard,  as  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,)  with  the  accompany- 
ing documents,  makes  a  pamphlet  of  1 60  pages. 

The  following  extracts  from  this  document  exhibit  the  progress  of 
education  during  the  year,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  friends  of 
school  improvement  were  urged  to  put  forth  their  efforts. 

TEACnERS'  INSTmrXES. 

My  firpt  duty  as  Superintendent,  was  to  hold  at  one  convenient  place  in  each 
county  of  the  State,  an  Institute  or  Convention  of  Teachers,  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  in  the  best  modes  of  governing  and  teaching  our  common  schools. 
Tho  whple  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  was  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  most 
of  whom  were  already  engaged  for  the  winter  schools.  An  account  of  tho 
course  of  instruction,  the  topics  of  discus-sion  and  lectures,  together  with  tho 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  members,  will  bo*  found  in  the  Appendix.    For 
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Hne  cordial  manner  in  which  my  services  were  received  bj  the  teachers,  and  for 
Ihe  earnest  pledge  of  their  cooperation  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  in  this 
office  and  in  connection  with  the  Normal  School,  as  expressed  in  their  resolu- 
tions, I  take  this  occasion  to  make  my  grateful  and  respectAil  acknowledgments. 
It  is  due  to  the  friends  of  education  in  the  several  places  where  the  Institutes 
were  held,  to  mention  that  the  members  and  officers  of  the  Institutes  were  en- 
tertained, during  the  whole  time,  without  expense ;  and  that  tlie  evening  sessions 
were  attended  by  large  and  apparently  deeply  interested  audiences  of  parents 
and  citizens.  It  is  matter  of  special  satisfaction  to  me,  to  find  that  this  agency 
for  improving  the  qualifications  of  teachers  and  disseminating  throughout  the 
community  more  correct  views  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  teacher  and  the 
conditions  of  success  in  a  common  school,  has  more  than  realized,  in  this  and 
other  States,  the  promises  which  were  made  m  its  behalf  after  the  first  experi- 
ment of  the  kind  was  instituted  in  Uartford,  in  the  autumn  of  1839,  with  a  class 
of  twenty-six  teachers.  With  several  members  of  that  first  Teachers'  Institute 
or  Normal  Class,  I  had  the  pleasure,  at  the  Institute  last  autumn,  of  renewing 
a  personal  acquaintance,  and  reussuring  our  faith  in  the  further  advancement  of 
the  cause,  by  a  review  of  tbe  progress  which  has  been  made  in  this  and  in  other 
states,  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  Slow  as  may  seem  the  progress 
from  year  to  year,  yet  when  measured  by  the  interval  of  ten  or  twelve  years, 
the  advance  made  in  public  opinion,  and,  in  many  places,  in  public  action,  is 
more^than  sufficient  to  encourage  the  heart  of  any  laborer  in  any  department  of 
the  educational  field. 

To  be  permanentiy  and  extensively  useful,  the  manner  of  conducting  Insti- 
tutes from  time  to  time  must  be  changed,  so  as  to  secure  the  continued  attend- 
ance of  tiie  older  as  well  as  the  younger  teachers.  The  object  and  legitimate 
scope  of  these  meetings  must  be,  not  to  become  a  substitute  for  the  patient, 
thorough  and  protracted  study,  which  the  mastership  of  any  branch  of  knowl- 
edge requires, — nor  yet  for  the  practical  drilling  which  a  well  conducted  Normal 
School  alone  can  give, — but  to  refresh  the  recollection  of  principles  already  ac- 
quired, by  rapid  reviews  and  by  new  and  safe  methods  of  presenting  the  same, 
to  communicate  hints  and  suggestions  in  aid  of  self-improvement,  from  wise  and 
experienced  instructors, — to  solve  the  difficulties  and  doubts  of  the  inexperien- 
ced,— and  to  enkindle  through  the  sjrmpathies  of  numbers,  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuits,  the  aspirations  of  a  true  professional  feeling.  That  the  Institute  may 
accomplish  these  objects,  teachers  must  be  in  attendance  at  tbe  opening  of  the 
session,  and  enter  at  once  with  spirit  on  the  course  of  instruction,  with  a  desire 
to  please  and  to  be  pleased,  to  learn  and  to  instruct, — they  must  take  each  other 
by  the  hund  and  throw  over  each  exercise  and  session,  the  glow  of  an  awakened 
and  enkindling  enthusiasm. 

TEACHERS*  A880aATI0N& 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  participating  in  the  exercises  of  twelve  meetings 
of  these  Town  and  County  Associations — ^and  would  gladly  have  accepted  in- 
vitations to  be  present  at  more,  if  it  had  been  consistent  with  my  other  engage- 
ments. Occasions  were  thus  oflTered  for  bringfing  the  subject  of  school  improve-  ^ 
ment  before  both  parents  and  teachers,  and  of  showing  the  intimate  connection 
between  the  home  and  the  school,  the  parents  and  the  teacher,  in  the  great 
work  of  the  complete  and  thorough  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity. These  associations,  if  organized  so  as  to  secure  the  confidence  and 
cooperation  of  the  community,  as  well  as  of  the  teachers,  are  among  the  most 
important  instrumentalities  for  improving  the  condition  of  education  and  im- 
parting new  life  and  efficiency  to  our  scliool  system.  The  yoimg  and  inex- 
perienced teacher  will  obtain  the  matured  views  of  the  best  teachers  and  educa- 
tors on  the  great  topics  of  education  as  brought  out  in  public  lectures,  discus- 
sions and  conversations.  Tlie  attainment  of  solitary  reading  will  thus  be 
quickened  by  the  action  of  livmg  mind.  The  acquisition  of  one  will  be  tested 
by  the  experience  and  criticism  of  others.  Old  and  defective  methods  will  bo 
held  up,  exposed  and  corrected,  while  valuable  hints  will  be  improved  and  fol- 
lowed out  into  practice.  The  tendency  to  a  dogmatical  tone  and  spirit,  to  one- 
sided and  narrow  views,  to  a  dull  monotony  of  character,  which  every  good 
teacher  seeks  to  avoid,  and  to  which  all  professional  teachers  aro  exposed,  will 
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1)6  withstood  and  obviated.  The  sympathies  of  a  common  porsnit,  the  tnter- 
cbange  of  ideas,  the  discussion  of  topics  wliich  concern  their  common  advanoe- 
ment,  the  necessity  of  extending  their  reading  and  inquiries,  and  of  cultivating 
the  power  and  habit  of  oral  and  written  expression  in  order  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  these  meetings— all  these  things  will  attach  teachers  to  each  other, 
will  elevate  their  individual  character  and  attamments,  and  the  social  and  pe- 
cuniary estimate  in  which  the  profession  is  held  by  the  community. 

These  educational  associations  deserve  the  encouragement  of  the  Leg^ature. 
A  small  pecuniary  grant  to  them,  on  the  condition  that  a  similar  sum  shall  bo 
raised  by  the  teadiers,  as  is  the  case  with  the  appropriation  to  our  county  ag^- 
cultural  societies,  to  meet  tlie  necessary  expense  of  iiolding  at  least  two  meet- 
ings in  each  year,  of  at  least  two  days  each,  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  common  schools,  will  be  returned  a  thousand  fold  in  the 
increased  zeal  and  usefulness  of  teachers,  and  the  consequent  advancement  of 
their  pupils.  The  improvement  of  the  hearts  and  minds,  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  all  the  children  of  the  State,  of  the  means,  and  implements  and  methods  of 
school  instruction  and  discipline,  should  be  an  object  not  less  dear  to  the  pe(^lo 
and  the  Legislature  than  the  great  interest  of  agriculture.  An  account  of  the 
organization  and  meetings  of  several  of  these  associations,  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix. 

GENERAL   SUPERVISION. 

Applications  for  advice  or  assistance  in  matters  relating  to  the  creation  and 
alteration  of  school  districts, — the  manner  of  holding  district  meetings  and  the 
proceedings  thereof — the  building  and  repairs  of  school-houses,  including  the 
best  modes  of  ventilating,  warming  and  seating  the  same, — ^the  finding  of  good 
teachers  for  districts  which  had  neglected  or  failed  to  obtain  such,  and  good 
places  for  teachers  who  are  out  of  employment, — ^the  reorganization  of  the 
schools  in  cities  and  large  villages, — ^the  making  of  regulations  respecting  the 
management,  studies,  books,  classification  and  discipline  of  the  schools  in  the 
society, — ^the  quieting  of  local  difficulties  and  misunderstandings  which  were 
growing  up  in  districts,  out  of  the  location  or  building  of  the  school-houses,  or 
the  employment  or  continuation  in  school  of  an  unsuitable  teacher, — the  con- 
templated misapplication  of  public  money  to  purposes  not  authorized  in  the 
law,— «nd,  in  fine,  applications,  written  and  personal,  for  advice  in  these  and  oth- 
er matters,  relating  to  the  wide  circle  of  powers  and  duties  appertaining  to 
school  societies  and  districts,  to  school  officers  and  teachers,  have  imposed  on 
me  the  writing,  on  an  average,  of  at  least  five  letters  each  day,  and  as  many 
personal  interviews  with  individuals  charged  with  some  responsibility  under  our 
school  system.  Many  of  these  things  did  not  come  directly  within  the  scope  of 
my  duties,  but  as  they  concerned  the  uniform  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
system,  or  the  proper  classification,  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  schools,  I 
not  only  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  refuse  the  applications,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
felt  it  a  privilege  to  cooperate  in  these  and  in  all  other  ways  and  efforts  to  inr 
crease  the  utility  and  efficiency  of  our  public  schools. 

STATE  NOBilAL  SCHOOL. 

Apart  from  my  official  connection  with  the  institution,  I  felt  it  to  be  ray  duty, 
as  Superintendent  of  Conmion  Schools,  to  do  every  tiling  in  my  power,  not  only 
to  maice  its  objects  known,  but  to  facilitate  its  early  organization  and  openings 
as  the  most  important  agency  which  could  be  employed  by  the  state  to  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  common  schools,  both  as  to  the  quality  and  amount  of 
education  given.  So  anxious  were  the  trustees  and  officers  of  the  institution 
to  make  a  beginning  of  their  enterprise,  that  without  waiting  for  the  complete 
outfit  of  buildings,  apparatus  and  library,  wiiich  the  people  of  New  Britain  had 
pledged  themselves  to  furnish  on  the  location  of  the  Normal  School  in  that  vil- 
lage, the  school  was  opened  on  the  15th  of  May,  1850,  under  as  favorable 
auspices,  as  to  pupils  and  opportunities  for  imparting  practical  knowledge,  as 
any  of  the  seven  Normal  Schools  which  are  now  in  successful  operation  on  this 
continent.  At  the  close  of  the  first  week,  there  were  thirty-five  Normal  pupils 
in  attendance,  under  the  immediate  instruction  of  Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  Uie  Aa- 
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aociate  Principal  of  the  school,  assisted  by  Prof.  Guion,  three  female  teachei& 
and  pupils  of  the  Normal  School.  The  four  Schools  of  Practice  are  supported 
by  the  Central  District  of  the  New  Britain  School  Society. 

PUBUO  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  nature,  object,  and  probable  results 
of  a  Public  High  School,  introduced  into  this  Report,  were  first 
addressed  to  the  people  of  Hartford,  in  1838,  and  were  repeated  in 
public  addresses  in  all  the  cities  of  the  State,  in  the  course  of  the 
four  years  following.  In  1846,  they  were  printed  as  a  tract,  under 
the  title  of  ^^Considerations  respecting  a  High  School^  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  such  a  School  in  that  city. 

By  a  Public  or  Common  High  School,  is  intended  a  public  or 
common  school  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  scholars  of  the 
community  in  which  the  same  is  located,  in  a  course  of  instruction 
adapted  to  their  age,  and  intellectual  and  moral  wants,  and,  to  some 
extent,  to  their  future  pursuits  in  life.  It  is  common  or  public  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  the  district  school,  or  any  lower  grade  of  school 
established  and  supported  under  a  general  law  and  for  the  public 
benefit,  is  common  or  public.  It  is  open  to  all  the  children  of  the 
community  to  which  the  school  belongs,  under  such  regulations  as 
to  age,  attainments,  <&c.,  as  the  good  of  the  institution  may  require, 
or  the  community  may  adopt.  A  Public  High  School  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  free  school.  It  may  be  supported  by  a  fund,  a  public  tax« 
or  an  assessment  or  rate  of  tuition  per  scholar,  or  by  a  combination 
of  all,  or  any  two  of  these  modes.  Much  less  is  it  a  public  or  com- 
mon school  in  the  sense  of  being  cheap,  inferior,  ordinary.  To  be 
truly  a  public  school,  a  High  School  must  embrace  in  its  course  of 
instruction  studies  which  can  be  more  profitably  pursued  there  than 
in  public  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  or  which  gather  their  pupils  from 
a  more  circumscribed  territory,  and  as  profitably  as  in  any  private 
school  of  the  same  pretensions.  It  must  make  a  good  education 
common  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word  common— common 
because  it  is  good  enough  for  the  best,  and  cheap  enough  for  the 
poorest  family  in  the  community.  It  would  be  a  mockery  of  the  idea 
of  such  a  school,  to  call  it  a  Public  High  School,  if  the  course  of 
instruction  pursued  in  it  is  not  higher  and  better  than  can  be  got  in 
public  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  or  if  it  does  not  meet  the  wants  of 
the  wealthiest  and  best  educated  families,  or,  if  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  liberal  and  thorough,  and  at  the  same  time  the  worthy  and 
talented  child  of  a  poor  family  is  shut  out  from  its  privileges  by  a 
high  rate  of  tuition.  The  school,  to  be  common  practically,  must  be 
both  cheap  and  good.  To  be  cheap,  its  support  must  be  provided  for 
wholly  or  mainly  out  of  a  fund,  or  by  public  tax.  And  to  justify  the 
imposition  of  a  public  tax,  the  advantages  of  such  a  school  must 
accrue  to  the  whole  community.  It  must  be  shown  to  be  a  common 
benefit,  a  common  interest,  which  cannot  be  secured  so  well,  or  at 
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all,  except  through  the  medium  of  taxation.  What,  then,  are  the 
advantages  m  hich  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Public  High  School,  properly  organized,  instructed,  and 
supervised  ? 

First.  Every  thing  which  is  now  done  in  the  several  district 
schools,  and  schools  of  lower  grade,  can  be  belter  done,  and  in  a 
shorter  lime,  because  the  teachers  will  be  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  devoting  the  time  and  attention  now  required  by  few  of  the 
older  and  more  advanced  pupils,  and  can  bestow  all  their  time  and 
attention  upon  the  preparatory  studies  and  younger  children.  These 
studies  will  be  taught  in  methods  suited  to  the  age  and  attainments 
of  the  pupils.  A  right  beginning  can  thus  bo  made  in  the  lower 
schools,  in  giving  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  elementary 
principles,  and  in  the  formation  of  correct  mental  and  moral  habits, 
which  are  indispensable  to  all  sound  education.  All  this  will  be 
done  under  the  additional  stimulus  of  being  early  and  thoroughly 
fitted  for  the  High  School. 

Second,  A  High  School  will  give  completeness  to  the  system  of 
public  instruction  which  may  be  in  operation.  It  will  make  suitable 
provision  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and 
will  admit  of  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  cannot 
be  profitably  introduced  into  the  schools  below.  The  lower  grade 
of  schools — those  which  are  established  for  young  children, — require 
a  large  use  of  oral  and  simultaneous  methods,  and  a  frequent  change 
of  place  and  position  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  higher  branches, 
especially  all  mathematical  subjects,  require  patient  application  and 
habits  of  abstraction  on  the  part  of  the  older  pupils,  which  can  with 
difficulty,  if  at  all,  be  attained  by  many  pupils  amid  a  multiplicity  of 
distracting  exercises,  movements,  and  sounds.  The  recitations  of 
this  class  of  pupils,  to  be  profitable  and  satisfactory,  must  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  which  requires  time,  discussion,  and  explanation, 
and  the  undivided  attention  both  of  pupils  and  teacher.  The  course 
of  instruction  provided  in  the  High  School  will  be  equal  in  extent 
and  value  to  that  which  may  be  given  in  any  private  school,  academy, 
or  female  seminary  in  the  place,  and  which  is  now  virtually  denied 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  children  by  the  burdensome  charge  of 
tuition. 

As  has  been  already  implied,  the  advantages  of  a  High  School 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  male  sex.  The  great  influence  of  the 
female  sex,  as  daughters,  sisters,  wives,  mothers,  companions,  and 
teachers,  in  determining  the  manners,  morals,  and  intelligence  of  the 
whole  community,  leaves  no  room  to  question  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  girls  the  best  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
The  course  of  instruction  should  embrace  the  first  principles  of 
natural  and  mechanical  philosophy,  by  which  inventive  genius  and 
practical  skill  in  the  useful  arts  can  be  fostered ;  such  studies  as 
navigation,  book-keeping,  surveying,  botany,  chemistry,  and  kindred 
studies,  which  are  directly  connected  with  success  in  the  varied 
departments  of  domestic  and  inland  trade,  with  foreign  commerce, 
with  gardening,  agriculture,  the  manufacturing  and  domestic  arts ; 
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mich  studies  as  astronomy,  physiology,  the  history  of  our  own  state 
and  nation,  the  principles  of  our  state  and  national  constitutions, 
political  economy,  and  moral  science ;  in  fine,  such  a  course  of  studjr 
as  is  now  given  in  more  than  fifty  towns  and  cities  in  New  England, 
and  which  shall  prepare  every  young  man,  whose  parents  may  desire 
it,  for  business,  or  for  college,  and  give  to  every  young  woman  a  well 
disciplined  mind,  high  moral  aims,  refined  tastes,  gentle  and  graceful 
manners,  practical  views  of  her  own  duties,  and  those  resources  of 
health,  thought,  conversation,  and  occupation,  which  bless  alike  the 
highest  and  lowest  station  in  life.  When  such  a  course  is  provided 
and  carried  out,  the  true  idea  of  the  High  School  will  be  realized. 

Third  It  will  equalize  the  opportunities  of  a  good  education,  and 
exert  a  happy,  social  influence  throughout  the  whole  community  from 
which  it  gathers  its  scholars.  From  the  want  of  a  public  school  of 
this  character,  the  children  of  such  families  as  rely  exclusively  on 
the  district  school  are  isolated,  and  are  condemned  to  an  inferior 
education,  both  in  quality  and  quantity ;  they  are  cut  off  from  the 
stimulus  and  sympathy  which  the  mingling  of  children  of  the  same 
age  from  different  parts  of  the  same  community  would  impart  The 
benefits,  direct  and  indirect,  which  will  result  to  the  country  dis- 
tricts, or  poor  families  who  live  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  from  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  this  class,  cannot  easily  be  overesti- 
mated. The  number  of  3roung  men  and  young  women  who  will 
receive  a  thorough  education,  qualifying  them  for  business,  and  to  be 
teachers,  will  increase  from  year  to  year ;  and  the  number  who  will 
press  up  to  the  front  ranks  of  scholarship  in  the  school,  bearing  away 
the  palm  of  excellence  by  the  vigor  of  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies, 
of  minds  and  bodies  made  vigorous  by  long  walks  and  muscular  labor 
in  the  open  air,  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  their  number  than 
from  the  city  districts.  It  will  do  both  classes  good,  the  children  of 
the  city,  and  the  children  of  the  country  districts,  to  measure  them- 
selves intellectually  in  the  same  fields  of  study,  and  to  subject  the 
peculiarities  of  their  respective  manners,  the  roughness  and  awk- 
wardness sometimes  c]iaracteristic  of  the  one,  and  the  artificiality 
and  flippancy  of  the  other,  to  the  harmonizing  influence  of  reciprocal 
action  and  reaction.  The  isolation  and  estrangement  which  now 
divide  and  subdivide  the  community  into  country  and  city  clans, 
which,  if  not  hostile,  are  strangers  to  each  other,  will  give  place  to 
the  frequent  intercourse  and  esteem  of  individual  and  family  friend- 
ship, commenced  in  the  school-room,  and  on  the  play-ground  of  the 
school.  The  school  will  thus  become  a  bond  of  union,  a  channel  of 
sympathy,  a  spring-head  of  healthy  influence,  and  stimulus  to  the 
whole  commnnity. 

Fourth,  The  privileges  of  a  good  school  will  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  will  actually  be  en- 
joyed by  children  of  the  same  age  from  families  of  the  most  diverse 
circumstances  as  to  wealth,  education,  and  occupation.  Side  by  side 
in  the  same  recitations,  heart  and  hand  in  the  same  sports,  pressing 
up  together  to  the  same  high  attainments  in  knowledge  and  charac- 
ter,, will  be  found  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  the  more  and  the 
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lets  favored  in  outward  circumstances,  without  knowing  or  caring  to 
know  how  far  their  families  are  separated  by  the  arbitrary  distinc- 
tions which  divide  and  distract  society.  With  nearly  equal  oppor- 
tunities of  education  in  childhood  and  youth,  the  prizes  of  life,  its 
best  6elds  of  usefulness,  and  sources  of  happiness  will  be  open  to 
all,  whatever  may  have  been  their  accidents  of  birth  and  fortune. 
From  many  obscure  and  humble  homes  in  the  city  and  in  the  country, 
will  be  called  forth  and  trained  inventive  talent,  productive  skill,  in- 
tellectual taste,  and  God-like  benevolence,  which  will  add  to  the 
general  wealth,  multiply  workshops,  increase  the  value  of  farms,  and 
carry  forward  every  moral  and  religious  enterprise  which  aims  to 
bless,  purify,  and  elevate  society. 

Fifth.  The  influence  of  the  annual  or  semi-annual  examinar 
tion  of  candidates  for  admission  into  the  High  School,  will  operate 
as  a  powerful  and  abiding  stimulus  to  exertion  throughout  all  the 
lower  schools.  The  privileges  of  the  High  School  will  be  held 
forth  as  the  reward  of  exertion  in  the  lower  grade  of  schools ;  and 
promotion  to  it,  based  on  the  result  of  an  impartial  examination,  will 
form  an  unobjectional  standard  by  which  the  relative  standing  of  the 
diflerent  schools  can  be  ascertained,  and  will  also  indicate  the  studies 
and  departments  of  education  to  which  the  teachers  in  particular 
schools  should  devote  special  attention.  This  influence  upon  the 
lower  schools,  upon  scholars  and  teachers,  upon  those  who  reach, 
and  those  who  do  not  reach  the  High  School,  will  be  worth  more 
than  all  it  costs,  independent  of  the  advantages  received  by  its  pupils. 

Sixth,  While  the  expenses  of  public  or  common  schools  will 
necessarily  be  increased  by  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  this  class, 
in  addition  to  those  already  supported,  the  aggregate  expenditures 
for  education,  including  public  and  private  schools,  will  be  diminished. 
Private  schools  of  the  same  relative  standing  will  be  discontinued 
for  want  of  patronage,  while  those  of  a  higher  grade,  if  really  called 
for  by  the  educational  wants  of  the  community,  will  be  improved.  A 
healthy  competition  will  necessarily  exist  between  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  the  highest  grade,  and  the  school  or  schools  which 
do  not  come  up  to  the  highest  mark,  must  go  down  in  public  estima- 
tion. Other  things  being  equal,  viz.,  school-houses,  teachers,  das- 
siflcation,  and  the  means  and  appliances  of  instruction,  the  public 
school  is  always  better  than  the  private.  From  the  uniform  experi- 
ence of  those  places  where  a  High  School  has  been  established,  it 
may  be  safely  stated,  that  there  will  be  an  annual  saving  in  the 
expenses  of  education  to  any  community,  equal  to  one  half  the  amount 
paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  and,  with  this  saving  of  expense, 
there  will  be  a  better  state  of  education. 

Seventh,  The  successful  establishment  of  a  High  School,  by  im- 
proving the  whole  system  of  common  schools,  and  interesting  a  larger 
number  of  families  in  the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  will  create  a 
better  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  than  has  heretofore  existed, 
and  the  schools  will  be  regarded  as  the  common  property,  the  com- 
mon glory,  the  connmon  security  of  the  whole  community.  The 
wealthy  will  feel  that  the  small  additional  tax  required  to  establish 
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and  snstaiD  this  Bchool,  if  not  saved  to  them  in  the  diminished  tuition 
for  the  education  of  their  own  children  in  private  schools,  at  home 
and  abroad,  is  returned  to  them  a  hundred  fold  in  the  enterprise 
which  it  will  quicken,  in  the  increased  value  given  to  property,  and 
in  the  number  of  families  which  will  resort  to  the  place  where  it  is 
located,  as  a  desirable  residence,  because  of  the  facilities  enjoyed 
for  a  good  education.  The  poor  will  feel  that,  whatever  may  betide 
them,  their  children  are  bom  to  an  inheritance  more  valuable  than 
lands  or  shops,  in  the  free  access  to  institutions  where  as  good  an 
education  can  be  had  as  money  can  buy  at  home  or  abroad.  The 
stranger  will  bo  invited  to  visit  not  only  the  institutions  which  public 
or  individual  benevolence  has  provided  for  the  poor,  the  orphan,  the 
deaf  mute,  and  the  criminal,  but  schools  where  the  children  and 
youth  of  the  community  are  trained  to  inventive  and  creative  habits 
of  mind,  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
business,  to  sound  moral  habits,  refined  tastes,  and  respectful  man- 
ners. And  in  what  balance,  it  has  well  been  asked  in  reference  to 
the  cost  of  good  public  schools,  as  compared  with  these  advantages, 
shall  we  weigh  the  value  of  cultivated,  intelligent,  energetic,  polished, 
and  virtuous  citizens  1  How  much  would  a  community  be  justified 
in  paying  for  a  physician  who  should  discover  or  practice  some  mode 
of  treatment  through  which  many  lives  should  be  preserved  ?  How 
much  for  a  judge,  who,  in  the  able  administration  of  the  laws,  should 
secure  many  fortunes,  or  rights  more  precious  than  fortunes,  that 
might  else  be  lost  ?  How  much  for  a  minister  of  religion  who  should 
be  the  instrument  of  saving  hundreds  from  vice  and  crime,  and  per- 
suading them  to  the  exertion  of  their  best  powers  for  the  common 
good  ?  How  much  for  the  ingenious  inventor,  who,  proceeding  from 
the  first  principles  of  science  onward,  should  produce  some  improve- 
ment that  should  enlarge  all  the  comforts  of  society,  not  to  say  a 
steam-engine  or  a  magnetic  telegraph  ?  How  much  for  the  patriotic 
statesman,  who,  in  difficult  times,  becomes  the  savior  of  his  country  T 
How  much  for  the  well-instructed  and  enterprising  merchant  who 
should  suggest  and  commence  the  branches  of  business  that  should 
bring  in  a  vast  accession  of  wealth  and  strength  ?  One  such  person 
as  any  of  these  might  repay  what  a  High  School  would  cost  for 
centuries.  Whether,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  every  High  School 
would  produce  one  such  person,  it  would  be  useless  to  prof^tesy. 
But  it  is  certain  that  it  would  produce  many  intelligent  citizens, 
intelligent  men  of  business,  intelligent  servants  of  the  state,  intelli- 
gent teachers,  intelligent  wives  and  daughters,  who,  in  their  several 
spheres,  would  repay  to  any  community  much  more  than  they  and 
all  their  associates  had  received.  The  very  taxes  of  a  town,  in 
twenty  years,  will  be  lessened  by  the  existence  of  a  school  which 
will  continually  have  sent  forth  those  who  were  so  educated  as  to 
become  not  burdens  but  benefactors. 

These  results  have  been  realized  wherever  a  Public  High  School 
has  been  opened  under  circumstances  favorable  to  the  success  of  a 
private  school  of  the  same  grade, — wherever  a  good  school-house, 
good  regulations,  (for  admission,  attendance,  studies,  and  books,) 
good  teachers,  and  good  supervision  have  been  provided. 
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CONDITION  OP  THE  COMMON  SCHOOIA 

There  is  much  in  the  p^cneral  aspect  of  our  common  schools  and  our  school 
qrstem,  as  compared  with  the  means  and  opportunities  of  education  provided  in 
many  states  and  countries,  if  not  to  justify  the  self-complacency,  at  least,  to  in- 
spire the  hereditary  pride  with  which  tlie  people  of  Connecticut  regard  and  ppoak 
of  them.  Coeval  with  our  civil  and  religrious  institutions,  the  common  school 
has  become  a  part  not  only  of  the  legislation  but  of  the  daily  habits  of  the  i>eo- 
ple,  and  the  funds  w^iich  have  been  set  apart  from  time  to  time  by  individuals 
or  state  liberality  for  educational  purposes  are  rejjrarded  with  a  rehgious  sanc- 
tity. Scattered  all  over  our  territory,  through  every  city  and  village  and  neigh- 
borhood, and  even  in  the  secluded  nook,  or  the  rocky  and  wocxled  waste,  if 
there  tlie  family  has  planted  itself  with  its  domestic  relations— the  district  Fchool 
Ss  to  be  seen,  with  its  doors  open  to  receive  the  children  of  all  classes  for  at  least 
four  months  in  the  year.  And  these  schoolp,  in  connection  with  private  schools 
of  various  grades,  and  the  press  and  the  pulpit,  and  tlie  practical  working  of 
our  domestic  and  civil  institutions,  secure  not  only  an  elementary  education,  but 
a  vigorous  self-training,  as  the  birthright  and  the  birth-blessing  of  every  child 
of  the  State.  But  when  our  system  is  surveyed  in  reference  to  our  means  and 
facilities  of  improvement, — when  the  large  mass  of  our  district  schools  are 
closely  examined,  and  compared  not  only  with  similar  schools  in  some  of  the 
neighboring  states,  but  with  a  few  of  the  best  schools  in  our  own  State, — then 
the  necessity  of  doing  more  than  we  have  yet  done  in  all  that  relates  to  organi- 
Eation,  school-houses,  classification,  studies,  books,  teachers,  support  and  super- 
Tision,  forces  itself  upon  our  attention. 

WANT  OF  RELIABLE  INFORMATION. 

There  is  great  want  of  official  information — or  minute,  complete,  and  authen- 
tic information  respecting  the  state  of  the  schools  in  the  several  districts  and 
aocietiea. 

With  the  exception  of  the  number  of  societies  and  districts,  and  of  tlie  chil- 
dren who  are  of  an  age  to  attend  sc*hool  in  each,  there  is  not  another  item  which 
is  known  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  respecting  all  the  schools  for  the  last 
year.  Out  of  the  two  hundred  and  seventeen  societies,  there  are  only  sixty- 
eight  which  have  made  returns  to  this  department,  leaving  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  societies,  numbering  over  fifty  thousand  children,  for  whose  education 
the  state  provided  seventy-five  tliousand  dollars,  from  which  there  is  not  a  line 
of  official  information  to  show  with  what  results  this  large  amount  of  money  is 
expended.  Even  the  reports  which  have  been  n  ceived  from  the  other  societies 
are  so  general  and  so  imperfect,  that  they  throw  but  little  light  on  those  detnils 
of  organization,  instruction  and  discipline  in  which  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
common  school  must  be  sought  Unless  information  at  once  minute  and  com- 
prehensive, is  obtained  respecting  the  schools  in  every  district  and  society,  and 
disseminated  widely  among  the  people,  there  will  be  wanting  the  ret^uisite 
stimulus,  and  the  firm  basis  for  thorough  legislative  and  local  eflbrts  at  im- 
provement. The  public  mind  must  be  made  familiar  with  the  actual  state  of 
the  schools,  with  the  evils  and  the  proposed  remedies,  before  it  will  grapple 
Tigorously  with  the  first  and  apply  steadily  the  last  This  is  the  only  safe  path 
of  progress  for  the  friends  of  educational  improvement  in  Connecticut  to  follow. 

WANT  OF  INFORMATION  AND  PLAN  FOR  OBTAININQ  IT. 

1.  The  teacher  is  now  required  to  enter  in  a  book  or  register,  to  be  provided 
at  the  expense  of  the  district,  many  of  the  items  which  should  be  known  by 
the  Legislature  respecting  all  of  the  schools  of  the  state.  Let  a  register  be 
fiimished  by  the  state  to  each  district,  as  is  done  in  Massachusetts,  and  then  let 
the  teacher  be  required  to  keep  the  same  with  accuracy,  and  deposit  the  book 
at  the  end  of  the  term  with  the  clerk  of  the  district,  as  a  condition  of  his  draw- 
ing his  compensation.  This  will  be  the  original  and  authentic  source  of  infor- 
mation to  parents,  the  district,  and  the  school  officers  of  the  society.  From 
such  registers  the  return  from  the  school  society  could  be  readily  filled  out,  even 
if  the  schools  were  not  in  session. 
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2.  The  district  committee  should  be  required  to  fill  out  from  his  personal 
knowledge,  and  from  the  register  of  the  teacher,  a  return  to  the  committee  or 
the  visitors  of  the  society,  for  each  term  of  schooling,  in  matter  and  form  as 
may  be  furnished  by  this  department ; — and  the  making  of  tliis  return  accord- 
ing to  law,  should  be  the  condition  of  drawing  the  school  money  fix)m  the  society 
or  town. 

3.  The  visitors,  as  is  now  required  by  law,  should  make  out  a  report,  fh>m 
their  own  knowledge,  and  from  the  returns  of  the  district  committee,  respecting 
9^  the  schools  in  the  society,  and  communicate  the  same  in  a  printed  Ibrm  to 
the  society ;  a  copy  of  wliich  should  be  attaclied  to  the  certificate  now  required 
of  the  committee  of  the  society  as  a  condition  on  which  the  order  for  public 
money  is  drawn  on  the  treasury  of  the  State. 

4.  From  these  and  other  sources  of  information,  the  Superintendent  should 
be  required  to  make  obt  a  printed  report,  a  copy  of  which  should  be  forwarded, 
not  only  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  but  to  each  school  district  and  so- 
ciety, previous  to  the  May  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  each  year. 

The  success  of  the  whole  plan,  as  to  accuracy  and  uniformity,  will  depend  on 
the  state  furnishing  blanks,  both  for  the  register  and  returns,  and  in  making  the 
pajments  of  the  dividends  of  the  School  Fund  depend  on  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  this  duty  required  by  law. 

So  far  as  I  am  permitted  to  act  as  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  my 
first  and  main  object  will  be  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  tlie  schools  in  every 
district  and  society  in  the  State,  and  the  actual  working  of  existing  laws  for 
their  organization  and  administration,  as  the  only  basis  of  any  safe  legislative, 
or  local  action  on  the  subject    This  I  propose  to  do, 

1.  By  personal  inspection  and  inquiry. 

2.  By  the  official  reports  of  school  visitors  now  required  by  law  to  be  made 
annually  to  the  school  society,  and  this  office. 

3.  By  circulars  addressed  to  teachers,  school  officers,  and  individuals  known 
to  be  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 

4.  By  employing  individuals  to  visit  societies  and  districts  fVom  which  no  re- 
turns can  be  obtained  through  the  teachers  and  officers  of  the  same. 

5.  By  inviting  a  full  and  free  statement  of  facts  relating  to  school-houses,  the 
attendance  of  children  at  school,  text-books,  teachers  and  supervision — in  the 
public  meetings  which  may  be  held  in  diflforent  parts  of  the  State. 

PUBLIC  AND  PARENTAL  APATHT,  AXD  PLANS  FOR  REMOVTNO. 

The  mo«t  prominent  fact  which  presents  itself  even  to  a  casual  observer,  and 
forces  itself  every  where  on  the  close  inquirer  into  the  practical  working  of  our 
school  system,  is  the  wide-spread  and  paralizing  apathy  which  pervades  the 
public  mind  in  the  school  district,  society  and  town,  as  to  the  condition  and  im- 
provement of  the  common  schools. 

This  is  shown  by  the  dilapidated  and  forlorn  condition  of  the  school-houses, 
by  the  thin  attendance  of  parents  and  voters  at  school  meetings,  except  at  those 
which  are  called  to  build  or  repair  school-houses,  or  introduce  improvements 
which  may  require  an  expenditure  of  money,  and  then,  by  the  numerous  attend- 
ance, not  un frequently  of  those  who  will  be  most  benefited  by  these  improve- 
ments, to  vote  down,  or  postpone  such  unwelcome  propositions, — by  the  large 
number  of  children  which  are  withdrawn  from  the  common  schools,  and  placed 
in  private  schools  of  different  grades, — by  the  uregular  attendance  even  of  those 
who  depend  on  the  district  school  for  their  education, — by  the  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  parental  visitation  to  the  schools,  by  the  employment  of  unqualified 
teachers, — ^by  the  sleepy  and  merely  formal  supervision  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected, and  by  the  neglect  to  hold  school-officers  to  the  same  responsibility  which 
is  exacted  of  other  public  officers.  The  testimony  on  this  point  by  our  own 
teachers  and  school-officers  from  every  section  of  the  State,  is  concurrent  and 
overwhelming. 

The  system  will  continue  to  move  on  in  feeble  and  irregular  action  until  this 
apathy  can  be  broken  up,  and  the  right  state  of  feeling  awakened  in  its  place. 
To  accompUsh  this,  the  living  voice  and  the  public  press,  in  every  appropriate 
form,  must  be  invoked  and  enlisted,  until  the  claims  of  the  ninety  thousand 
children  of  the  State  to  a  useful  education  shall  no  longer  be  overlodced. 
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Among  the  means  and  agencies  to  which  resort  will  be  had,  the  following 
maj  be  specified : 

1.  By  public  lectures, 

As  the  most  direct  and  eflBcient  agency  in  rousing  public  attention,  and  dis- 
seminating information.  Arraugcraents  will  be  made  for  holding  at  least  one 
public  meeting  in  every  school  society,  and  large  neighborhood,  and,  should  I 
be  able  to  enlist  the  necessary  cooperation,  possibly  in  every  district,  for  familiar 
and  practical  addresses  and  discusHions  on  topics  connected  with  the  existing 
state  and  improvement  of  the  schools  in  respect  to  organization,  administration, 
ckssiflcation,  instruction  and  discipline.  These  meetings  will  not  only  be  open 
to  all  who  may  be  disposed  to  attend,  but  the  greatest  latitude  of  discussion 
will  be  allowed  to  any  citizen  of  the  State  to  present  his  own  views  on  any  of 
the  topics  discussed. 

2.  By  the  public  press. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  enlist  the  conductors  of  the  various  newspapers 
published  or  circulated  in  the  State,  to  appropriate  a  larger  portion  of  their 
columns  than  is  now  done,  to  suitable  articles  on  schools  and  education. 

3.  By  the  publication  of  a  series  of  Essays  or  Tracts,  in  which  the  most  im- 
portant topics  shall  be  freely  and  thoroughly  discussed.  In  this  series  of  essays 
it  is  proposed  to  discuss  certain  subjects  with  more  fullness  and  thoroughness 
than  would  be  allowable  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  or  even  in  a  regular 
report  from  this  department  Tlie  following  are  among  the  subjects  for  the 
elucidation  of  which  the  material  is  in  part  already  gathered. 

1.  Tfie  history  and  state  of  the  legislaiion  of  Conneclicui^  respecting  common 
schools^  wiOi  a  digest  of  the  most  important  feaiures  in  the  school  systems  of  other 
States  and  countries. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  document  to  show  in  what  particulars  we  have  departed 
from  the  origmal  policy  and  practice  of  the  State  in  what  way  we  can  make 
our  existing  provisions  for  education  more  efficient,  and  in  what  respects  we 
may  profit  by  the  experience  of  other  States  and  countries. 

2.  An  account  of  the  common  schools,  and  other  means  ofpopuhr  education^  such 
CLS  libraries^  lectures^  d:c,,  in  every  school  society  in  the  State, 

After  all  the  efforts  which  liave  been  made  during  the  past  twelve  years, 
there  has  never  been  the  material  collected,  from  which  the  condition  of  the 
common  schools  in  respect  to  the  territorial  extent  and  population  of  the  several 
districts,  the  number  of  children  of  the  proper  school  age,  and  the  attendance 
of  the  same  at  school,  the  length  of  time  the  schools  were  taught,  the  condition 
of  the  school-houses,  as  to  location,  yard,  size,  repairs,  ventilation,  warmtli, 
seats,  apparatus  and  appendages,  the  classification  and  proficiency  of  tlie  schol- 
ars, the  studies  and  text-books,  the  teachers,  their  age,  education,  experience, 
methods  of  instruction  and  government,  compensation,  success  and  supervision, 
the  manifestations  of  parental  and  public  interest,  and  the  cost  of  supporting 
the  schools,  and  sources  from  which  the  annual  expenses  are  met — in  these  and 
other  particulars,  could  be  presented  for  every  school  society  in  a  single  docu- 
ment. Such  a  document  would  be,  in  many  respects,  highly  creditable  to  the 
State,  and  would  enable  every  society  and  district  to  judge  not  only  of  its  actual, 
but  of  its  relative  condition,  as  compared  with  other  societies  and  districts.  To 
C^ve  greater  value  to  this  document,  I  propose  to  institute  a  comparison,  so  far 
as  published  official  documents  will  enable  me  to  do  so,  between  the  condition 
of  our  schools,  and  those  of  the  neighboring  States  of  Rhode  Island,  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York,  in  towns  and  districts  having  the  same  population  and 
wealth. 

3.  Praciicai  hints  for  the  construction  and  internal  arrangements  of  schod" 
houses. 

Public  attention  is  already  aroused  in  many  districts,  to  the  evils  and  incon- 
veniences of  the  old,  dilapidated  and  unventilated  structures  now  occupied  by 
the  scliools,  and  the  relations  which  a  good  school-house  bears  to  a  good  school, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  aid  the  efforts  which  may  be  put  forth  in  such  districts  by 
circulating  a  pamphlet,  in  which  practical  hints  and  approved  plans  for  struc- 
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tores  of  this  kind  shall  be  set  forth,  and  builders  and  committees  be  referred  to 
such  buildings  as  have  been  recently  erected  in  this  and  other  States^  which  can 
be  safely  designated  as  models. 

4.  AUendanoe  and  dassificaUan  of  children  at  achooL 

In  this  pamphlet,  the  yarious  metliods  which  have  been  found  efTective  ia 
securing  the  punctual  and  regular  attendance  of  children  of  a  proper  school  age 
at  school,  will  be  presented,  and  tlie  general  principles  on  which  the  schools  of 
a  district,  society,  or  town  should  be  classified  will  be  discussed. 

6.  System  of  common  schools  for  cities  and  large  villages. 

The  object  of  this  document  will  be  to  exhibit  the  present  condition  of  the 
common  schools  in  the  cities  and  large  villages  of  Connecticut,  in  contrast  with 
the  condition  of  the  same  class  of  schools  in  cities  and  villages  of  the  same 
population  and  wealth  in  other  parts  of  New  England,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
point  out  the  way  in  which  our  own  can  be  immediately  and  economically 
unproved. 

6.  The  State  Normal  School 

To  present  an  account  of  the  or^nization  and  course  of  instruction  of  our 
State  Normal  School,  with  the  history  of  the  Normal  School  or  Teachers'  Semin- 
ary in  the  various  States  and  countries  where  it  has  been  established,  with  an 
account  of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  one  or  more  of  tlie  best  schools 
of  this  class,  in  each  country  and  State  where  they  are  in  successAil  operation, 
will  be  the  object  of  this  pamphlet  It  will  also  contain  notices  of  Teachers' 
Institutes,  Teachers*  Associations,  Books  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing, and  all  the  ordinary  agencies  by  which  good  teachers  are  educated,  trained 
and  improved.  To  make  this  document  particularly  useful  to  teachers  and  all 
others  who  would  acquaint  themselves  with  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  wri- 
ters on  education,  it  will  contain  an  index  to  the  roost  important  topics  connect- 
ed with  the  organization,  classification,  instruction  and  discipline  of  schools^ 
discussed  iu  the  books  whose  titles  are  published. 

7.  Text-Books  and  Apparatus, 

To  aid  teadiers,  school  committees,  and  parents  generally,  in  the  selection  of 
text-books,  a  catalogue  of  the  best  books,  or  at  least  of  the  books  which  have 
an  estabUshed  reputation  among  good  teacliers  and  educators,  will  be  published, 
with  the  name  and  place  of  the  publishers,  and  the  price  at  which  the  books 
can  be  purchased.  A  list  of  such  apparatus  as  will  be  found  indispensable  and 
useful  in  each  grade  of  school,  will  also  be  published,  together  with  the  price  of 
each  article. 

8.  Supervision  of  schools. 

In  this  document  the  duties  of  the  several  officers  created  or  recognized  In 
our  laws  in  reference  to  the  education  of  chjldren  and  the  management  of  the 
common  schools  will  be  reviewed,  with  suggestions  for  making  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  more  simple,  effective,  and  harmonious.  I  shall  aim  in  particular, 
to  show  how  the  examination  of  candidates  for  teaching  can  be  so  conducted  as 
to  secure  a  common  standard  of  qualification  in  teachers  of  the  same  class  of 
school  in  different  towns — how  an  uniformity  of  text-books  in  the  schools  of  the 
same  and  adjoining  societies  can  be  introduced — and  how  the  visitation  of 
schools  can  be  so  conducted  as  to  g^ve  vigor  and  life  to  the  operations  of  the 
schools  and  the  system. 

9.  Support  of  schools. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  pamphlet  to  exhibit  the  amount  of  monty 
necessary  to  carry  out  a  system  of  common  schools  in  the  state,  the  manner  in 
which  the  same  shall  be  raised,  the  principles  on  which  it  should  be  distributed, 
and  the  check  which  must  be  applied  to  prevent  its  misapplication,  and  ascer^ 
tain  the  result  of  its  expenditure.  Some  tables  will  be  annexed  to  show  the 
sums  now  raised  for  the  support  of  pubUc  instruction  in  different  States  and 
countries,  and  the  modes  of  appropriating  the  same. 

10.  Parental  and  public  interest. 

The  necessity  of  a  general,  intelligent,  active  and  constant  interest  on  the 
part  of  parents  and  the  whole  community,  in  the  school  and  the  education  of 
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chfldrea,  will  be  pointed  out  in  this  document,  as  well  as  the  means  and  modes 
by  which  this  interest  can  be  created  and  maintained.  Aa  soon  as  parents  begin 
to  read,  listen,  think,  talk  and  act  on  the  subject  of  schools  as  tl»ey  do  about 
making  money,  or  carrying  an  election,  or  propagating  a  creed,  there  will  be 
less  occasion  of  complaint  of  dilapidated  school-houses,  poor  teachers  and 
sleepy  supervision ;  then  the  people  will  denumd  better,  and  will  have  them. 

OBGANIO  CHANGE  IN  THE  8TSTEH. 

The  present  territorial  organization  of  oar  school  system,  with  the  existing  dis- 
tribation  of  powers  and  duties  among  towns,  hsIiogI  societies  and  school  districtiY 
relative  to  the  education  of  children, '»  a  departure  from  the  original  policy  of 
Couneotiout,  which  has  not  been  followed  by  any  resulting  benefit,  but  is  attended 
with  many,  great,  and  peculiar  disadvantages. 

The  whole  area  of  the  state  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and  forty-fire  towns — 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  school  Bocieties,  some  of  which  are  co-extensive  with 
the  limits  of  the  town  whose  name  they  bear,  but  more  frequently  embracing 
only  portions  of  a  town,  and  sometimes  parts  of  two  or  more  towns, — and  sixteen 
hundred  and  fifty  school  districts,  each  containing  portions  of  a  school  society. 
These  several  towns,  rocitties,  and  districts,  are  corporations,  charged  with  por- 
tions of  that  responsibility  which  the  laws  of  the  state  impose  upon  every  parent 
and  guardian  of  children,  to  see  that  every  child  is  **  properly  educated  and 
brought  up  to  some  honest  and  lawful  calling  or  employment'* 

The  code  of  1650 — which  in  this  respect  only  gave  the  form  of  legal  require- 
ment to  what  had  already  become  the  practice  of  parents  in  the  several  toWns — 
provides  that  *^  for  as  much  as  the  ^ood  education  of  children  is  of  singular  behoof 
and  benefit  to  any  commonwealth,  the  selectmen  of  every  town  shall  have  a 
vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see  that  none  of  them  shall 
sufier  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  lamilies  as  not  to  teach  by  themselves  or 
others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as  may  enable  them  per- 
fectly to  read  the  English  tongue  and  the  capital  laws  of  this  colony,  upon  the 
penalty  of  twenty  shillings  therein.*'  To  enable  parents  to  give  this  education, 
and  to  the  end  '*  that  learning  may  not  be  buned  in  the  grave  of  our  fathers  in 
church  and  commonwealth,"  it  is  made  the  duty  of  every  town  having  fifty 
householders,  to  appoint  a  teacher  whose  wages  shall  be  paid,  either  by  the 
parents,  or  masters  of  the  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general  by  the  way 
of  supply  or  general  appropriation  j  and  it  is  further  made  the  duty  of  every  town 
having  one  hundred  families,  to  set  up  a  "  grammar  school " — the  masters  of 
which  must  be  able  "  to  instruct  youths  for  the  university,"  under  the  penalty  of 
five  pounds  for  every  year's  neglect.  In  1 690,  it  being  found  that  many  families 
had  allowed  young  ^*  barbarians  "  to  grow  up  in  their  midst,  who  could  not  **  read 
the  Holy  Word  of  God,  and  the  good  laws  of  the  colony,"  it  was  ordained  by  the 
General  Court  that  "  the  grand-jurymen  in  each  town  do  once  in  the  year  at 
at  least  visit  each  family  they  suspect  to  neglect  the  education  of  their  children 
and  servants,  and  return  the  names  of  such  as  they  find  neglectful  to  the  county 
courts,  there  to  be  fined  twenty  shillings  for  each  child  or  servant  whose  teaching 
is  thus  neglected."  In  1702,  the  support  of  the  common  schools  was  made  a 
regular  charge  upon  each  town,  of  forty  shillings  in  every  one  thousand  pounds 
in  the  county  rates,  which  was  levied  and  collected  like  any  other  tax  ;  and  in 
case  any  town  did  not  keep  up  the  school  or  schools  for  at  least  six  months  in  the 
year,  the  tax  was  collected  and  paid  into  the  county  treasury  as  a  fine  imposed 
upon  such  town  for  its  neglect.  If  the  amount  raised  in  the  county  rate  was  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  school  or  schools  for  the  period  required  by  law,  the  de- 
fioiency  was  made  up,  one-half  by  the  parents  of  tne  children,  and  the  other  half 
by  an  additional  tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  generslly.  In  1714,  "the 
civil  authority  and  selectmen  "  in  every  town  are  constituted  "  visitors,"  to  inspect 
the  schools  at  least  once  each  quarter,  to  inquire  into  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  and  **  to  give  such  directions  as  they 
shall  find  needful  to  make  the  schools  most  serviceable  to  the  increase  of  that 
knowledge,  civility,  and  religion,  which  they  are  designed  to  promote."  These 
were  the  wise  and  far-reaching  enactments  of  the  fathers  of  our  commonwealth, 
and  remained  the  essential  features  of  our  school  system  until  within  the  last  half 
Century,  and  so  far  as  the  mode  of  support  is  concerned,  until  1831 ;  when,  hy  the 
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mofft  dtttftroiii  enaotinent  erer  placed  on  our  sUtute  book,  the  legal  obligation 
to  raiae  either  a  state,  town  or  society  tax  lor  the  support  of  sohools  ceased,  and 
permission  was  siven  to  the  districts  to  assess  the  entire  expense  over  the  receipts 
from  its  School  Fond,  on  the  parents  of  the  scholars. 

Under  these  wise  and  fiu'-reaching  enactments,  the  school  habits  of  the  people 
of  Connecticut  were  formed,  and  in  these  Jiabits  the  ''peculiar"  exof Hence  of 
our  school  system  has  always  resided.  It  is  owing  to  the  falling  away  of  the  peo- 
ple from  these  habits  that  our  school  laws,  and  our  schools  with  more  abundant 
means^  and  increased  facilities  of  instruction,  no  longer  accomplish  the  same  re- 
sults, which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  men  well  informed  as  to  the  conditioa 
of  society  at  that  time,  were  realized  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Hien,  in  every  town  or  society  having  more  than  seventy  families,  a  school  was 
taught  for  eleven  months  in  the  year,  and  in  every  society  having  less  than  seventy 
fiimilics,  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  year.  These  schools  were  the  main  reU' 
once  of  the  whole  community  for  tfie  education  of  children  in  the  elementary 
studies.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  laborer  with  his  hands  and  the  laborer  with 
bis  head,  sent  their  sons  and  their  daughters  to  the  same  school.  The  property 
of  the  whole  community  was  held  responsible  for  the  education  of  all  its  youth, 
and  the  care  and  support  of  the  school  were  regarded  among  the  civil  and  social 
as  well  as  the  parental  duties.  The  grand  result  was  seen  in  the  universal  diflh- 
sion  of  elementary  education,  and  in  the  lively  interest  which  was  manifested  in 
all  that  rekited  to  the  prosperity  and  improvement  of  the  school  in  the  town, 
parish,  and  district  meetings.  The  good  education  of  children  was  felt  to  be  of 
*'  singuUir  behoof  and  benefit  to  the  commonwealth  " — and  the  growth  of  **  idle, 
ignorant,  and  stubborn  youths  "  was  prevented  and  extirpated  as  a  **  barbarism  " 
not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  civilized  and  Christian  land.  It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of 
Csnnecticut,  and  of  her  school  system,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, before  her  munificent  school  fund  had  yielded  one  dollar  of  revenue  toward* 
the  support  of  the  schools,  that  her  people  had  solved  the  great  problem  of  our 
age  by  educating  every  child  born  or  residing  within  its  limits,  not  only  to  read 
the  holy  word  of  God  and  the  eood  laws  of  the  state,  but  to  meet  the  duties  of 
home  and  neighborhood,  and  share  in  the  administration  of  public  affitirs  as  a 
Toter,  and  as  eligible  to  any  office. 

Bvery  depai-ture  from  this  original  territorial  organization  of  our  school  system, 
oombined  with  the  various  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  mode  of  sup- 
porting the  schools,  has,  in  my  opinion,  weakened  the  efficiency  of  its  administra- 
tion, and  proved  a  hindrance  to  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  schools,  both 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  education  given  in  them.  These  changes  wore 
gradually  introduced  to  meet  the  wants  of  families,  as  they  spread  out  beyond 
tiie  first  location  of  the  church,  and  places  of  business — first,  by  the  incorporation 
of  ecclesiastical  societies  for  the  convenience  of  public  worship ;  next,  by  the 
establishment  of  schools  in  such  societies,  and  finally  by  the  divj^ion  and  subdi- 
vision of  these  societies  into  school  districts,  with  powers  and  officers  distinct  from 
those  of  the  society  to  which  they  belong.  These  changes  were  consummated  by 
the  act  of  1798,  by  which  the  inhabitants  living  within  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical 
societies  were  constituted  School  Societies,  which  were  clothed  with  all  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  respecting  schools,  before  appertaining  to  towns  and  parishes, — and 
by  an  act  passed  about  the  same  time,  empowering  school  districts  to  build  school- 
houses,  and  receive  and  expend  the  dividends  of  the  school  fund  and  the  avails 
of  the  school  tax.  School  districts  were  subsequently  authorized  to  assess  the 
entire  expense  of  the  schools  over  the  public  money,  upon  the  parents  of  the 
children  who  attend  the  school. 

The  law  now  recognizes  the  organization  and  authorities  of  towns  in  reference 
to  a  compulsoi7  provision  for  the  education  and  bringing  up  of  "  rude,  stubborn 
and  unruly  "  children,  who  are  not  properly  cared  for  by  their  parents  or  guardians, 
the  supervision  of  the  education  and  employment  of  children  engaged  in  fiictories 
and  manufacturing  establishmenti, — the  management  of  the  '^  Town  Deposite 
Fund,"  one-hslf  of  the  annual  income  of  which  is  appropriated  to  schools, — the 
payment  of  any  abatement  in  a  district  tax  or  assessment  for  any  school  purpose, 
of  any  poor  person  who  b  uonblc  to  pay  the  same,  in  favor  of  the  district  hi 
which  such  persons  may  reside,  and  the  payment  of  the  sum  allowed  by  law 
to  the  acting  school  visitors  of  each  society  for  performing  the  duties  of  visit- 
ation. 19 
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School  Societies  are  olothed  with  all  the  neccHary  powen  to  establish,  support 
and  regulate  common  schools  of  difl*ereDt  grades  for  the  useful  education  of  all 
children  in  their  respective  limits, — including  expressly  the  power  to  build  school- 
houses,  employ  teachers,  lay  taxes,  appoint  certain  committees  with  enumerated 
powers,  and  receive  from  the  town  and  state  all  money  which  may  be  appropriated 
by  law  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  It  is  optional  with  each  society  to 
subdivide  its  territory  into  school  districts,  or  to  administer  its  schools  in  its  cor- 
porate capacity,  and  without  any  such  division.  Every  society,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception of  the  City  Society  of  Middletown,  is  divided  into  school  districts. 

School  districts  are  clothed  with  all  the  powers  granted  to  School  Societies  ibr 
establishing  and  conducting  schools,  subject  to  certain  conditions  prescribed  in  the 
hiw,  and  to  such  general  regulations  as  the  society  to  which  such  districts  belong, 
may  prescribe.  Each  district  is  independent  of  all  others,  and  practically  ac- 
knowledges but  a  loose  dependence  on  either  the  School  Society  or  the  State. 
The  schools  in  these  districts,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Middletown,  and  the 
High  School  in  Hartford,  constitute  the  common  schools  of  Connecticut 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  present  organization  of  our  common  schools.  Its 
practical  operation  multiplies  the  number  of  corporate  bodies  and  officers  much 
beyond  the  demands  or  the  convenience  of  the  people.  All  that  b  now  done  by 
one  hundred  and  forty-6ve  towns,  two  hundred  and  seventeen  societies,  and  six- 
teen hundred  and  fifty  districts,  requiring  upwards  of  two  thousand  district  meet- 
ings, every  year,  could  be  better  done  at  the  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  several  towns.  All  the  financial  business  of  the  schools  could  be 
promptly  and  economically  done  by  the  same  officers  who  now  manage  the 
finances  of  the  several  towns — thereby  dispensing  with  the  appointment  of  at 
least  three  thousand  officers  for  this  purpose.  The  general  supervision  of  all  the 
schools,  with  all  that  relates  to  school-houses,  the  examination  and  employment  of 
teachers,  the  regulation  of  studies,  books  and  classification  of  schools  and  scholars, 
could  be  done  with  (ar  more  thoroughness,  system  and  uniformity  by  one  com- 
mittee Pit  each  town,  so  constituted  as  to  have  one  member  elected  for  each 
neighborhood,  or  section  where  a  school  was  located.  The  appointment  of  such  a 
committee  would  dispense  with  at  least  four  thousand  persons  who  now  accept 
their  offices  with  reluctance,  and  discharge  their  duties  without  previous  prepara- 
tion, and  in  a  majority  of  instances  in  a  very  imperfect  manner. 

The  school  societies  not  being  obliged  or  expected  to  transact  any  bunneas  ex- 
cept to  appoint  officers,  and  take  caro  of  the  b\iry\ng  grounds,  (which  is  literally 
**  the  dead  taking  care  of  the  dead,")  as  no  school-houses  are  to  be  built,  or 
teachers  employed,  or  taxes  to  be  laid  for  any  purpose,  the  annual  meeting,  which 
in  most  societies  is  the  only  meeting  held  in  the  year,  is  always  thinly  attended. 
Daring  the  past  year,  in  several  of  the  largest  societies,  which  send,  on  an  average, 
three  hundred  voters  to  a  town  meeting,  not  ten  persons  were  present,  and  of 
these,  a  majority  were  school  officers.  In  many  instances  which  have  come  to 
my  knowledge,  there  were  iust  enough  present  to  officer  the  meeting  and  bring 
forward  the  business.  At  these  meetings  the  acting  school  visitors  are  required 
by  law  to  present  a  report  as  to  their  own  doings  and  the  condition  and  improve- 
ment of  the  schools ;  but  to  what  purpose?  The  report  is  not  read,  or  if  read, 
there  are  neither  teachers  or  parents  or  district  officers  present  to  profit  by  its  ex- 
posure of  evils,  or  suggestions  of  improvement  In  only  three  instances  was  a 
document  of  this  kind  printed  for  circulation  in  the  society  or  among  the  districts 
for  whoso  benefit  it  was  prepared.  This  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  schools,  this  severance  of  the  school  interest  from  all  the  other  great  inter- 
ests of  the  town,  combined  with  our  mode  of  supporting  the  same,  has  led  to 
that  deep  and  wide-spread  apathy  which  has  been  before  referred  to  as  the  princi- 
pal hindrance  to  educational  improvement  The  state  of  things  would  be  &r  dif- 
ferent if  the  entire  management  of  the  schools  devolved  on  the  towns,  and  quea- 
tions  aflecting  their  improvement  could  come  up  for  discnssbn  at  the  regular 
town  meeting.  Then,  at  least,  there  would  be  an  audience,  and  the  advocates  for 
better  houses  and  better  teachers  would  make  themselves  heard  and  felt  If  ap- 
propriations were  needed  to  increase  the  number  or  prolong  the  term  of  the 
schools,  or  furnish  the  poor  children  with  books,  there  would  be  for  less  difficulty 
than  now  in  obtaining  a  grant,  by  simply  moving  an  addition  to  the  regular  town 
iax.    Avarice,  ignorance,  indifference  and  aristocratic  pretentioiis  would,  as  now. 
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-  be  opposed  to  all  liberal  propoeitions,  but  these  motives  would  be  likely  to  be 
reboked,  exposed  and  over-rnled  on  a  fall  bearing  of  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Tlie  present  distribution  of  powers  and  duties  among  sohool  societies  and  dis- 
tnets  respecting  the  presentation,  examinatioa  and  employment,  supervision,  dis- 
mission and  payment  of  teachers,  leads  to  a  oomplezity,  and  not  unfreqnently  a 
conflict  of  jurisdiction,  that  defeats  the  great  objects  of  the  law,  which,  as  I  under- 
stand, are  to  bring  good  teachers  and  only  good'  teachers,  into  the  schools, — and 
to  withhold  the  public  money  from  all  who,  upon  examination  or  trial,  are  not 
found  to  be  such.  In  a  majority  of  districts,  the  persons  who  employ  teachers 
have  not  the  leisure,  practical  knowledge  and  opportunity  to  select  the  best 
Tbey  take  the  first  candidate  who  applies, — in  ninety-nine  instances  in  one  hun- 
dred, this  candidate  will  become  the  teacher  of  the  school,  even  though  the  school 
visitors  do  not  approve  of  his  qualiikations.  The  supervisory  power  lodged  m  the 
visitors  of  the  society,  is  rendered  nugatory  in  consequence  of  the  many  inde- 
pendent and  lateral  agencies  through  which  it  must  act,  to  reach  the  evil  it  would 
prevent  or  cure.  Even  the  visitation  of  the  schools  is  not  performed  at  times  and 
in  ways  to  do  much  good,  from  the  varying  seasons  of  the  year  in  which  schools 
open  and  ckise  and  the  want  of  proper  notice  and  cooperation  by  the  district 
committee. 

Fkt>m  the  process  of  dividing  and  subdividing  the  territory  of  a  town  first  into 
•ooieties,  and  then  into  districts,  the  most  obvious  and  disastrous  inequality  in  the 
education  of  children,  in  the  same  towns,  has  resulted.  The  districts  differ  fW)m 
each  other  in  territorial  extent,  the  number,  intelligence,  wealth  and  educational 
mterest  of  the  inhabitants,  the  qualifications  of  teachers  employed,  the  school- 
bouse  and  apparatus  provided  and  the  supervision  of  the  local  committee.  These 
elements  and  influences  determine  primarily  the  character  of  a  school.  If  a  child 
belongs  to  a  populous  district,  or  in  a  small  one  where  the  energy  and  liberality 
of  a  few  individuals  make  up  for  its  weakness  in  numbers  and  pecuniary  means, 
he  can  enjoy  the  instruction  of  a  well  qualified  teacher  for  at  least  ten  months  in 
the  year,  during  his  whole  school  life ;  and  thus  attain  the  highest  advantages, 
provided  by  our  law.  But  if  he  resides  in  a  small  district,  he  can  attend  a  district 
sohool  from  four  to  five  months  in  the  year  kept  annually  in  a  small,  dilapidated 
and  inconvenient  school-house,  and  taught  by  a  cheap,  and  generally  an  incom- 
petent teacher.  There  are  at  least  five  hundred  districts  in  we  state,  and  one  or 
more  in  every  school  society,  in  which  the  children  are  doomed  to  an  inferior  and 
imperfect  education,  and  which  are  so  many  *^  estates  m  expectancy," — so  many 
nurseries  for  ignorant  and  inexperienced  teachers.  This  inequality  can  be 
partially  remedied  by  a  thorough  revision  of  districts ;  and  then  by  distributing 
one-half  of  the  public  money  among  them,  according  to  the  average  attendance 
in  each, — and  the  other  half  by  some  rule  which  will  secure  an  equality  of  sohool 
privileges  to  all  of  the  children  of  the  same  society  or  town. 

But  the  most  thorough  and  general  improvement  in  all  of  the  schools  of  a  so- 
ciety or  town — the  greatest  equality  of  school  privileges  to  all  the  children  of  the 
amall  as  well  as  the  large  districts,  can  be  effected  by  an  abandonment  of  the  dis- 
trict system  and  the  esUiblishment  of  sohools  of  different  grades,  according  to  the 
age  and  attoinments  of  the  pupils,  in  di£brent  sections  of  the  same  society  or 
town,  under  the  charge  of  a  committee  so  constituted  as  to  represent  the  wants 
of  each  section. 

MODS  AND  AMOUNT  OF  APPROPBIATIONS  fOB  SCHOOLS. 

Without  the  means,  at  once  certain  and  sufficient,  to  provide  good  school- 
houses,  good  books,  good  teachers,  and  good  supervision,  for  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  schools,  there  can  not  be  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  any  school 
law,  however  perfect  in  other  respects.  In  my  opinion  it  is  both  just  and  ex- 
pedient to  provide  liberally,  but  not  exclusively,  by  State  endowment,  for  the 
support  of  public  instruction.  As  education  is  a  want  not  felt  by  those  who 
need  it  most,  for  themselves  or  their  children, — as  it  is  a  duty  which  avarice  and 
a  i^ort-sighted  self-interest  may  disregard, — as  it  is  a  right  which  is  inherent  in 
every  child,  but  which  the  child  can  not  enforce,  and  as  it  is  an  interest,  both 
public  and  individual,  which  can  not  safely  be  neglected,  it  is  unwise  and  unjust 
to  leave  it  to  the  sense  of  parental  duty,  or  the  unequal  and  insufficient  resour- 
oet  which  individuals,  and  local  authorities,  under  the  stimulus  of  ordinaiy 
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motivea,  will  proyide.  If  it  is  thus  left,  there  will  be  the  educated  f^w,  and  the 
uneducated  many.  This  is  the  umform  teetimonj  of  all  history.  The  leading 
object  should  be,  for  the  State  to  stimulate  and  secure,  but  not  supersede  the 
proper  efforts  of  parents  and  local  authorities,  and  to  see  that  the  means  thus 
provided  are  so  applied  as  to  make  the  advantages  of  education  as  equal  as  the 
varying  circumstances  of  families  and  local  communities  will  admit  If  brought 
to  the  test  of  these  principles,  our  present  mode  of  supporting  education  will  be 
ibund  deficient  The  sdiools  are  every  where  placed  on  a  short  allowance,  and 
the  children  of  the  State  are  subjected  to  the  most  gross  inequalities  of  sdiool 
privileges.  As  the  means  realized  out  of  permanent  public  funds  have  increased, 
the  means  provided  by  parents,  towns,  societies  and  districts  have  diminished  in 
nearly  the  same  proportion.  At  first,  towns  and  societies  were  released  from 
the  leg^  obHgation  to  raise  money  by  tax  for  school  purposes ;  and  with  tliis 
obligation  the  habit  of  doing  so,  which  commenced  with  our  existence  as  a  peo- 
ple, almost  immediately  ceased.  The  practice  of  parental  contribution  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  school,  for  board  of  the  teacher,  fuel,  and  other  incidental 
expenses,  which  was  at  first  rendered  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  continue 
the  school  in  certain  towns  eleven  months,  and  in  all,  at  least  six  months  in  the 
vear,  was  gradually  relaxed,  until  in  a  majority  of  the  districts  the  school  is 
kept  open  just  long  enough,  under  a  teacher  at  the  lowest  rate  of  compensation 
at  which  a  young  person  without  experience  and  without  intending  to  make 
teaching  a  business,  can  be  employed,  to  use  up  the  public  money  derived  fix>m 
the  State  or  town.  Even  the  custom  of  **  boarding "  the  teacher, — a  custom 
better  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance, — is  complied  with  so 
grudgingly  and  reluctantly  by  many  families,  that  teachers  with  any  degree  of 
self-respect,  will  not  long  continue  to  subject  themselves  to  the  annoyance  of 
this  mode  of  begging  their  bread.  The  result  is,  that  taxation  for  common 
school  purposes,  except  to  build  and  repair  school-houses,  and  that  on  the  most 
penurious  scale,  is  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  parents,  districts,  and  sodetiei^ 
and  the  right  even  is  disputed  and  denied. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  passed  without  opposition  in  either 

Hoose,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on 

Education : — 

Re9olved^  That  the  Soperintendent  of  Common  Schools  is  h^eby  authorised 
and  directed  to  prepare  and  poblish  a  series  of  reports  or  doooroents  on  the  topics 
specified  in  his  Annual  Report  to  the  General  As^mbly  for  1850,  in  such  order 
SAd  to  such  extent  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Trnstees  of  the  State  Normal 
School  shall  approve ;  and  the  Comptroller  is  hereby  aotborixed  to  draw  an  order 
on  the  Treasurer,  payable  out  of  the  civil  list  funds,  for  such  pablication.  Pre- 
fridedf  that  at  least  three  thousand  copies  of  each  document  published  shall  be 
oiroulated  among  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of  the  state :  and  provided  fmr- 
tker^  that  a  sum  equal  to  that  for  which  any  order  shall  be  drawn  by  the  Comp- 
troller shall  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Superintendent  and  applied 
by  him  to  tbe  same  object :  and  ftrovided  alto,  that  the  aggregate  amoant  of  all 
orders  so  drawn  during  the  year  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand  ddlars. 

Rewlved,  That  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in  addition  to  the 
schools  or  conventions  of  teachers  now  provided  for  by  law,  be,  and  hereby  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  hold  or  cause  to  be  held,  at  least  one  meetmg  of  teach-'* 
era,  school  officers,  and  parents  in  each  school  society,  for  an  address  and  discus- 
sion on  topics  connected  with  the  organization,  administration,  instruction,  and 
disoiplbe  of  our  common  schools  *,  and  the  Comptroller  is  hereby  authorized  to 
draw  an  order  or  orders  on  the  Treasurer,  payable  out  of  the  civil  list  funds  of  the 
state,  for  such  disbursements  as  the  Superintendent  may  make  in  holding  and 
procuring  persons  to  assist  in  holding  the  above  meetings ;  provided,  that  the 
amount  of  such  order  or  orders  shall  not  exceed  three  cellars  for  each  school 
society  in  which  such  meetings  shall  be  held. 

The  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  submitted  their  First 
Annual  Report,  in  which  the  location  and  opening  of  the  school  at 
New  Britain,  and  the  prospects  of  the  institution,  are  set  forth. 
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During  the  year,  besides  holding  Teachers^  Institutes  in  each 
county,  the  Superintendent  made  provision  for  a  public  lecture  in 
more  than  one  hundred  school  societies,  tmd  published  two  of  the 
educational  pamphlets  provided  for  in  the  above  Resolutions. 

Governor  Seymour  in  1851,  in  his  Annual  Message,  remarks: — 

I  am  happy  to  congratolate  you  on  the  hat  of  the  hicreaeed  intereit  which  ■ 
felt  throoffhout  the  state  on  the  sabjeot  of  common  tohoola.  Much  good  has  been 
aooomplished  by  means  of  the  Teachen'  Conventions.  That  entire  dependeooe 
on  the  fand,  which  at  one  time  left  nothing  to  be  done  by  the  commanity,  has 
civen  place  to  greater  self-reliance,  on  the  part  of  individnals  and  the  public. 
This  change  in  public  sentiment  has  had  the  happiest  influence  upon  the  cause 
of  education,  an  account  of  which,  and  of  our  schools,  will  be  ftirnished  by  the 
Superintendent. 

The  law  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  in  Ibotories, 
limiting  the  hours  of  labor  to  ten,  should  be  so  amended  as  to  reduce  the  number 
of  hours  to  eight,  instead  of  ten,  making  it,  as  at  present,  a  misdemeanor  to  violate 
the  provisions  for  their  benefit 

The  "Sixth  AnnucU  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  to  the  General  Aseemhly  for  1851,"  with  the  Appendix,  makes 
a  document  of  168  pages.  In  his  Report  the  Superintendent  dis- 
cusses the  subject  of  School  Attendance,  and  the  peculiarities  of  dil- 
ferent  communities  and  the  schoob  required  in  each. 

TBAOHEBS*  XNSnTUTES. 

Daring  the  year  fourteen  InstituteB  or  Conventions  of  Teachers  have  been 
held  in  different  parte  of  the  State— eix  more  than  were  required  by  law,  and 
for  which  no  pecuniary  aid  was  received  from  the  State.  The  aggregate  num- 
ber of  persons  attending  the  several  Institutes  was  about  twelve  hundred.  One 
of  these  Institutes  was  held  at  Willlmantic  this  spring,  with  ninety  members. 
The  success  of  this  Institute,  both  as  to  the  attendance  of  teachers,  and  the 
local  interest  manifested  in  the  exercises,  demonstrate  clearly  that  the  Superin- 
tendent should  be  at  liberty  to  appoint  and  hold  as  many  Institutes,  and  at  such 
places,  and  at  such  periods  of  the  year,  as  he  shall  deem  best,  without  regard 
to  county  lines  or  particular  months,  provided  that  he  has  reasonable  assurance 
of  the  attendance  of  at  least  forty  teachers,  and  provided  the  expense  of  each 
Institute  should  not  exceed  fifty  dollars  to  the  State.  The  appropriation  now 
made  is  altogether  inadequate,  thereby  imposing  a  heavy  pecuniaiy  burden  on 
the  Superintendent,  and  subjecting  other  individuals  to  large  sacrifices  of  time 
for  the  common  benefit  of  the  schools  of  the  State.  With  an  outlay  of  $400, 
paid  by  the  State,  the  undersigned  held  as  many  Institutes  as  was  held  in  a 
neighboring  State  with  $2,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  officer  authorized  to  hold 
them. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDAKOB. 

After  an  efQcient  organization  by  which  public  schools  can  be  instituted,  and 
after  healthy,  attractive  and  convenient  sdiool-houses  are  provided,  the  next 
step  is  to  secure  the  school  attendance  of  all  children  of  a  proper  school  age,  of 
both  sexes,  and  in  every  condition  in  life.  There  are  differences  of  opinion,  not 
only  as  to  what  is  attainable,  but  as  to  what  is  desirable  in  respect  to  the  school 
attendance  of  children ;  and  particularly  as  to  the  age,  when  it  should  com- 
mence. The  family  circle  and  the  mother,  are  unquestionably  the  school,  and 
the  teacher  of  God's  appointment, — the  first  and  the  best,  for  young  children. 
Were  every  home  surrounded  by  circumstances  favorable  to  domestic  training, 
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and  had  every  mother  the  requisite  leisure,  taste,  and  abilitj  to  superintend  the 
proper  training  of  the  feelings,  manners,  language,  and  opening  faculties  of  the 
Toung,  their  earlj  school  attendance  would  not  be  an  object  of  g^reat  importance. 
But  whatever  maj  be  the  &ct  in  a  few  homes,  and  with  few  mothers^  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  in  reference  to  manj  homes,  so  unfavorable  are  manj  sur- 
rounding circumstances, — so  numerous  are  the  temptations  in  the  street,  from 
the  example  and  teaching  of  low-bred  idleness, — so  incessant  are  the  demands 
on  the  time  and  attention  of  the  mother  of  a  fknily,  that  it  is  safe  to  say,  that 
with  the  laiige  majority  of  children,  their  school  attendance  should  commence 
when  they  are  five  years  old.  In  the  densely  populated  sections  of  large  cities^ 
and  in  all  manufisicturing  villages,  provision  shotdd  be  made  for  the  attendance 
and  appropriate  care  and  instruction  of  chUdren,  two  and  three  years  younger. 
No  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  deficient  household  arrangements  and  deranged 
machinery  of  domestic  life,  of  the  extreme  poor,  and  ignorant,  to  say  noUung 
of  the  intemperate,^-of  the  examjdes  of  rude  manners,  impure  and  profene 
language,  and  all  the  vicious  habits  of  low-bred  idleness,  which  abound  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  all  populous  districts — can  doubt,  that  it  is  better  for  children  to 
be  removed  as  early  and  as  long  as  long  as  possible  from  such  scenes  and  such 
examples,  and  placed  in  an  infent  or  primary  school,  under  the  care  and  instruo- 
tion  of  a  kind,  affectionate  and  skillful  female  teacher. 

The  primary  object  in  securing  the  early  school  attendance  of  children,  is  not 
so  much  their  intellectual  culture,  as  the  reg^ulation  of  the  feelings  and  disposi- 
tions, the  extirpation  of  vicious  propensities,  the  pre-occupation  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  young  heart  with  the  seeds  and  germs  of  moral  beauty,  and  the 
formation  of  a  lovely  and  virtuous  character  by  the  habitual  practice  of  cleanli- 
ness, delicacy,  refinement,  good  temper,  gentleness,  kindness,  justice,  and  truth. 
The  failure  of  much  of  our  best  school  education  in  reference  to  moral  charac- 
ter, is  to  be  attributed  to  the  pre-occupation  of  the  ground  by  idle,  vicious,  and 
immoral  habits,  acquired  at  home  and  in  the  street  before  the  precepts,  example^ 
and  training  of  the  school  commenced. 

Until  children  are  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  they  should  be  subjected  to  a 
regular,  systematic,  and  efficient  school  training  through  the  year,  with  such 
vacations  as  the  health  and  recreation  of  the  teacher  may  require.  Except  dur- 
ing the  very  hot  days  of  summer,  and  the  most  inclement  weather  in  winter, 
and  the  established  or  occasional  holidays,  chUdren  should  never  require  vaca- 
tions on  their  own  account.  The  daily  exercises  of  the  school  should  not  in 
any  case  overtask  the  brain,  or  weary  the  physical  strength,  beyond  the  power 
of  the  play-ground  and  the  light  slumbers  of  c^ldhood  to  restore.  They  should 
leave  the  school,  day  after  day,  in  the  radiant  health  aod  buoyant  spirits  which 
nature  associates  with  their  years,  when  spent  in  obedience  to  her  laws. 

Afler  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  a  portion  of  each  year  spent  in  the  discharge 
of  domestic  duties  at  home,  or  in  healthy  labor  in  the  field,  the  mill,  the  count- 
ing-room, or  the  workshop,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  parents  or 
natural  guardians,  will  prove  of  more  service  to  the  physical  training  of  most 
children,  and  the  formation  of  good  practical  habits  of  thought,  feeling,  and  ac- 
tion, than  if  spent  over  books  in  the  school-room ;  and  especially,  if  spent  in 
such  school-rooms,  and  under  such  teachers  as  are  now  in  too  many  districts  in 
this  and  other  States  provided. 

Every  child  should  attend  the  best  school,  be  it  public  or  private;  but  other 
things  being  equal,  a  public  school  of  the  same  grade  will  be  found  to  be  the 
best  school ;  and  if  it  is  the  best  school,  in  all  the  essential  features  of  a  school, 
the  social  and  indirect  benefits  resulting  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community, 
fit>m  the  early  school  association  of  all  the  children  from  the  families  of  the  poor 
and  the  rich,  the  more  and  the  less  fevered  in  occupation  and  outward  circum- 
stances, are  such,  that  as  far  as  practicable,  all  the  children  of  a  neighborhood 
should  attend  the  public  school  While  connected  with  a  school,  every  scholar 
should  attend  regularly  and  punctually,  from  the  commencement  of  the  term  to 
the  close,  and  during  the  school  hours  of  each  day.  If  the  children  of  either 
sex  are  to  be  withdrawn  early  firom  school,  this  deprivation  should  fall  on  the 
boys,  rather  than  the  girls;  for  the  former  can  more  easily  supply  the  deficien- 
cies of  school  education  by  improving  the  opportunities  of  self  and  mutual  in- 
struction which  their  occupation,  and  access  to  books,  lectures,  and  the  daily  in- 
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terconrse  with  educated  men,  afford ;  and  the  latter,  by  improving  for  a  l<mger 
period  the  privilege  of  g^ood  schools,  will,  in  the  relations  of  mothers  and  teach- 
ers, do  more  to  improve  and  bless  society,  and  determine  the  dyilization  of  ^e 
next  and  all  future  generations,  than  the  male  sex  can  do^  however  well  educa- 
ted, without  the  cooperation  of  women. 

1.  Many  children  of  a  proper  age  do  not  attend  any  school,  pubUc  or  private, 
or  receive  suitable  instruction  at  home  during  the  year. 

The  whole  number  thus  absent  from  any  regular  or  systematic  means  of  edu- 
cation, can  not  be  less  than  twelve  thousand.  Of  this  number  five  thousand 
were  under  the  age  of  eight  years,  and  two  thousand  over  the  age  of  twelve. 
It  would  have  been  better  for  the  healtli,  manners,  and  morals  of  most  of  thoee 
under  eight  years  of  age  to  have  been  in  good  primary  schools,  such  as  should 
be  engrafted  upon  the  system  of  public  instruction,  in  every  large  neighborhood. 
Of  those  over  twelve  years  of  age,  two-thirds  at  least  were  girls,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  number,  both  male  and  female,  were  employed  in  the 
field,  the  mill,  or  the  workshop,  for  the  pecuniary  value  of  their  labor.  Many 
of  them  have  attended  school  in  former  years,  but  so  irregularly  that  their  school 
education  does  not  amount  to  any  useftil  acquaintance  with  even  the  elementary 
branches  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  ordinarily  taught  A  portion 
of  this  number  would  have  attended  the  public  school  of  their  district,  had  it 
not  been  open  for  only  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and,  during  that  time,  crowded 
with  scholars  of  every  age.  The  necessities  of  some  families,  and  the  business 
arrangements  of  employers,  will  not  allow  of  the  withdrawal  of  all  those  em- 
ployed m  the  mills  at  the  same  time.  So  if  the  public  school  in  the  agricultural 
disdrict  is  open  in  the  summer  only,  the  older  boys  and  girls  can  not  attend ;  and 
if  in  the  winter  only,  the  younger  children  who  live  at  a  distance,  are  virtually 
excluded.  The  remedy  for  this  part  of  the  evil,  is  to  keep  the  pubUc  school 
open  throughout  the  year.  For  those  who  can  not  under  any  circumstances 
attend  the  day  school,  (although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  should  not  at- 
tend a  good  school  for  even  a  few  months  in  the  year,  at  a  period  of  life  when 
they  would  make  the  most  valuable  acquisition  m  knowledge,  and  master  effectu- 
ally its  difficulties,)  evening  schools  should  be  established.  By  means  of  such 
sdiools,  the  defective  education  of  many  of  the  youth  of  our  manufacturing 
population  would  be  remedied,  and  their  various  trades  and  employments  be 
converted  into  the  most  eflOcient  instruments  of  self-culture. 

Although  a  much  larger  school  attendance,  both  of  children  under  eight  and 
over  twelve  years,  would  undoubtedly  be  secured  by  the  opening  of  permanent 
schools,  both  for  children  under  eight  and  ten  years,  and  for  those  over  twelve, 
still  Una  would  not  wholly  cure  the  evil,  which  lies  down  deep  in  the  cupidity 
and  neghgence  of  parents,  and  the  change  which  has  been  wrought  in  the 
habits  of  society  by  the  substitution  of  the  cheaper  labor  of  children  and 
females,  for  the  more  expensive  labor  of  able-bodied  men.  The  consciences  of 
parents  must  be  touched, — a  public  conscience  on  this  subject  must  be  created, 
a  wise  foretliought,  as  to  the  retribution  which  will  one  day  visit  society  for  the 
crime  of  neglected  childhood,  and  the  early  and  extensive  withdrawal  of  females 
from  schools,  and  their  employment  in  large  masses  away  fh>m  home  and  home 
occupations,  roust  be  awakened  among  capitalists,  patriots,  and  Christians.  We 
have  not  yet  begun  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  end.  A  large  number  of  the 
females  heretofore  employed  in  mills,  have  had  an  early,  New  England,  domes- 
tic training,  before  engaging  in  their  present  occupation.  But  where  can  those 
who  have  spent  their  lives,  fh>m  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  to  twenty-one,  in  the 
routine  of  a  mill  or  shop,  be  trained  to  those  intellectual  and  moral  habits, 
which  are  essential  to  the  management  of  a  household,  however  small  and 
humble,  and  upon  which  the  happiness  of  every  home,  however  poor,  depends? 

2.  Many  children  who  should,  and  would  under  some  circumstances,  be  sent 
to  the  public  schools,  attend  exdusively  private  schools  of  different  grades. 

Most  of  the  private  schools  in  this  State  have  their  origin  in  the  real  or  sup- 
posed deficiencies  of  the  common  schools,  and  four-flflhs  of  them  would  disap- 
pear in  six  months,  if  the  public  schools  were  thoroughly  organised,  and  liberally 
sustained  throughout  the  year.  The  peculiar  views  entertahied  by  some  parents 
in  reference  to  tlie  education  of  children,  will  always  call  for  the  establishment 
of  a  few  private  schools.    In  these,  the  accomplishments  of  education,  which 
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liie  great  mam  of  Bocietj  wiD  not  care  to  see  prorided  for  in  a  coam  of  poblio 
instnicCion,  can  be  given ;  and  here,  too.  tboee  teacbera  who  have  new  Tiews  as 
to  methods  of  instroction  and  divcipUne,  wfaidi  can  not  be  carried  oat  in  schools 
subject  to  certain  freoeral  regolatkHLs  as  public  schools  most  be,  wiH  find  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  their  talents.  ImproTements  in  edncation  would  be  retarded, 
and  the  starHlard  of  educatioo  would  be  lowered  bj  the  utter  abandonment  of 
priTate  9c1m>.1:<.  This  view  of  t1»e  necesnty  and  usefulness  of  private  schools^ 
does  not  preclode  my  pegardinj^  the  extent  to  which  thev  are  now  patronized 
by  the  Wi-alihy  and  educated  families  of  the  State,  as  at  once  the  evidence  of 
the  low  OL'Dd.tion  of  the  public  scbooK  and  the  most  formidable  obstade  in  the 
way  of  the  r  rapid  and  permanent  improvement  It  draws  off  the  means  and 
the  parental  and  public  interest  which  are  requisite  to  make  good  public  schools, 
and  converts  them,  in  some  places,  avowedly,  into  schools  Ibr  the  poor.  It 
dasaifies  society  at  the  root,  by  assorting  children  according  to  the  wealth,  edu- 
cation, and  outward  circumstances  of  their  parent%  into  difft-rent  sdiools;  and 
educates  children  of  the  same  neighborhood  differently  and  unequally.  These 
differences  of  culture,  as  to  manners,  morals,  and  inteUoctual  tastes  uid  habitSi 
begun  in  child tiood,  and  strengthened  by  differences  in  occupation,  whidi  are 
determined  mainly  by  education,  open  a  real  chasm  between  membeiB  of  the 
same  society,  broad  and  deep,  which  equal  laws  and  poHtical  theories  can  not 
doee.  The  only  way  to  prevent  the  continuance,  or  at  least  to  diminiah  the 
amount  of  this  social  and  political  evil  in  future,  is  to  do  away  with  its  cause — 
the  neoe»uty  whidi  now  exists  for  so  many  private  schools,  and  to  equalize  the 
opportunities  of  education.  To  accomplish  this  to  the  extent  which  is  practica- 
ble and  desirable,  the  public  schools  here,  must  be  made  at  once  dieap  and  good, 
by  the  same  or  more  effident  steps  which  have  made  them  dieap  axid  good 
e^Kwhere. 

3.  Many  diOdren  who  are  enroled  as  scholars  in  public  sdx>6l8,  attend  fbr  so 
tew  months  in  the  year,  and  will  atteiKl  for  so  short  a  period  of  their  fives,  that 
their  school  education  must  necessarily  be  reiy  limited,  superficial  and  in- 
complete. 

Many  children  do  not  commence  going  to  sdiool  for  the  firs^t  time  untfl  they 
are  six,  seven,  or  eight  years  of  age,  and  not  a  few  of  this  number,  after  atteiKl- 
fng  sdiool  two,  three,  and  four  months  in  the  year,  for  three  or  four  years  of 
their  livof^  leave  it  for  active  employment  in  the  field  and  workshop. 

The  ^neral  standard  of  attainment  with  sdiolars  over  eight  years  old.  In 
most  of  the  schools  which  I  hare  visited,  vras  at  least  three  years  below  what 
it  riionld  have  been,  and  what  it  would  have  been,  if  the  same  sdK>laJS  bad 
commenced  going  to  school  when  they  were  five  years  of  age.  There  are  cer- 
tain school  habits,  of  order,  attention,  and  application,  which  can  be  more 
leadily  acquired, — certain  dementary  steps  in  language,  which  can  be  taken 
more  easily  by  a  child  before  than  after  they  are  seven  or  eight  years  dd.  The 
standard  of  sebolarphip  in  the  schools,  fell  fiir  short,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
of  what  it  might  have  been,  if  the  older  children  of  the  neighborhood  were  con- 
tinued in  the  winter  schools  for  a  few  years  longer.  They  leave  school  just  at 
that  period  of  life  when  they  would  see  the  practical  bearings  of  their  studies, 
and  have  acquired  the  vigor  of  mind  requisite  to  grapple  with  the  real  difOcuI- 
ties  of  sdence. 

4.  Many  scholars  ui  public  sdiools  attend  so  irregularly  fit>m  day  to  day,  and 
with  such  want  of  punctuality  at  the  opening  of  each  term,  aiMl  of  each  half- 
day's  session,  and  withdrew  prematurely  before  the  doj»e  of  the  term,  or  of  the 
daOy  sesf^ion,  that  they  derived  but  little  benefit  fVom  the  schools  and  grreatly 
impaired  the  usefulness,  and  lowered  the  scholarsliip  of  the  public  sdKx>h. 

The  magnitude  and  diversified  forms  and  relations  of  the  evils  here  stated — 
its  deep-seatedness  in  the  school  habits  of  society,  and  the  irreparable  nature 
of  the  injury  which  it  inflicts,  can  not  be  overstated,  and  can  with  difficulty  be 
appredated,  except  by  tliose  who  have  devoted  particular  attention  to  the 
subject 

Except  in  districts  where  there  is  a  stated  period  for  each  sdxx)!  term  to  com- 
mence, much  time  is  lost  to  individuals,  and  the  whole  sdiool,  before  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  scholars  have  come  together  fbr  the  purposes  of  dassifica- 
tkm.    In  ninety-six  districts,  from  which  rettims  on  this  point  were  reoeired, 
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comprising  in  the  aggregate  3,800  pupils,  less  than  1,000  were  present  dur- 
ing the  first  week,  and  more  than  tliat  number  did  not  join  until  after  the 
close  of  the  third  week  of  the  term.  In  the  same  districts,  460  left  school 
three  weeks  before  tlie  term  dosed.  The  average  length  of  the  school  term 
in  these  districts,  was  thirteen  weeks.  But  not  onlj  was  the  nominal  length 
of  the  school  term  curtailed  in  this  waj,  but  a  portion  was  clipped,  both 
from  the  opening  and  close  of  every  day's  session. 

In  fifty  sdiools,  in  which  these  fiacts  were  carefuUy  noted,  until  proper 
measures  were  taken  to  expose  and  remedy  the  evil,  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  scholars  were  in  the  school-room  within  five  minutes  after  the  hour  bad 
arrived  for  opening  the  school ;  les-s  tlian  one-half  had  come  in  at  the  close 
of  twenty  minutes;  and  more  than  thirty  minutes  of  the  morning  session 
was  virtually  lost  to  the  whole  school  from  delays  or  disturbances  incident 
to  tardiness  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  scholars,  with  some  of  whom  a 
want  of  punctuality  had  already  become  habituaL  I  have  seldom  visited  a 
8dKX)l  during  the  first  half  of  the  morning  session,  without  witnessing  tlie 
interruption  of  the  order,  attention  and  exercises  of  the  school,  caused  by 
the  entrance  of  some  delinquent  scholar;  and  although  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, the  same  interruption  is  repeated  during  the  last  half  of  the  afternoon 
session,  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  scholars,  on  the 
pretence  of  business  to  be  done,  or  distance  to  be  traversed. 

But  great  as  are  these  hindrances  and  interruptions,  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  money,  time  and  privileges  to  individuals,  tlie  school,  and  the  public, 
they  are  few  and  small  compared  with  those  which  spring  from  irregularity  of 
attendance.  From  the  want  of  full  and  accurate  sources  of  information,  in 
school  registers  accurately  kept  for  a  series  of  years,  the  magnitude  of  this 
evil  can  not  be  expressed  in  any  statistical  statement 

The  results  of  my  own  inquiries  and  observations  m  more  than  one  hundred 
schools,  are  very  un&vorable.  In  not  a  single  instance,  was  the  number  of 
absentees  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number 
of  scholars  enrolled;  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  schools,  it  amounted  to 
more  than  one-tliird  of  the  whole  number,  and  in  the  manu&cturing  villages, 
it  never  fell  below  one-half  Whenever  a  minute  inquiry  was  instituted,  it 
almost  invariably  appeared  that  every  scholar  had  been  absent  during  the 
term ;  that  a  majority,  even  of  those  who  were  most  constant  in  their  attend- 
ance, were  occasionally  absent ;  that  about  one-third  were  habitually  irregular; 
and  that  some  who  were  counted  as  members  of  the  school,  came  so  seldom 
that  their  attendance  miglit  be  regarded  as  visits,  were  it  not  that  such  visits 
prove  too  serious  an  annoyance  and  hindrance,  both  to  scholars  and  teacher, 
to  be  detilgnated  by  a  word,  which  when  used  in  connection  with  schools, 
ought  to  convey  something  more  frequent  and  beneficial.  I  have  seldom 
listened  to  a  class  recitation,  in  which  one  or  more  members  of  the  class 
were  not  excused  from  even  attempting  to  recite  in  their  turn,  or  in  which 
the  teacher  was  not  mortified  at  a  halting,  blundering  answer  from  every 
fourth  or  fiflh  scholar,  because  of  their  having  recently  joined  the  school  or 
been  frequently  absent  I  have  never  been  present  at  an  examination  or 
review  of  the  studies  of  a  term,  or  even  of  a  previous  week,  in  which  it  was 
not  evident  that  whole  chapters  in  text-books,  where  every  chapter  was  a  new 
step  in  the  development  of  a  subject,  had  never  been  studied, — that  explana- 
tions, and  even  practical  illustrations  by  the  teacher,  of  difficult  and  import- 
ant principles  had  been  lost  to  many  scholars,  and  that  even  the  valuable 
attainments  of  some  of  the  best  scholars  were  vitiated.  In  consequence  of  oc- 
casional or  frequent  absence,  which  had  been  permitted  or  required  by  parents 
or  guardians.  Nor  have  I  found  this  evil  confined  to  any  particular  grade  of 
schools,  whether  elementary  or  superior,  private  or  public,  although  it  prevails 
less  in  private  than  in  public  schools,  and  in  good  than  in  poor  schools.  The 
state  of  the  school  register,  as  to  attendance,  is  of  itself  a  pretty  sure  index  of 
the  character  of  a  school 

This  irregularity  of  attendance,  including  the  want  of  punctuality  in  com- 
mencing and  closing  the  school  term,  and  each  half  day's  session,  at  the  ap- 
nointed  time,  prevents  the  early  and  systematic  classification  of  a  school,  or  de- 
wats,  in  a  measure,  its  object,  when  inade.    The  difTerence  of  proficiency  in  the 
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■•me  okas,  between  those  who  are  regular  in  their  attendance,  and  prepared  bf 
previous  study  for  perfect  recitations,  and  to  comprehend  the  explanations  of 
teachers,  and  those  who  are  not  thus  reguUir  and  prepared,  becomes  as  great  as 
between  members  of  different  classes.  The  spirit  of  sympathy  which  works  so 
powerfully  and  so  happily  in  a  large  class,  when  all  are  pressing  forward  to- 
gether  in  pursuit  of  a  common  object,  is  lost  The  steady  advance  of  the  whole 
is  arrested  by  the  halting,  lagging  recitations  of  every  third  or  fourth  member, 
who  missed  a  previous  lesson,  or  a  still  more  important  explanation  by  the 
teacher.  A  new  class  must  be  formed,  or  the  same  lesson  must  be  assigned  for 
a  second  and  third  time ;  the  same  explanation  must  be  repeated ;  the  laggards 
fall  still  further  in  the  rear,  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole  class  is  broken. 

The  individual  who  is  thus  irregular,  loses  that  systematic  training  of  the 
several  faculties  of  his  mind  which  a  regular  course  of  school  instruction  should 
be  fhimed  to  impart  There  can  be  no  continuity  in  the  daily  process,— each 
faculty  can  not  be  exercised  in  its  appropriate  study,  pursued  in  its  proper  order, 
where  there  is  a  loss  of  every  third  or  fourth  recitation.  He  can  not  make  him- 
self thoroughly  master  of  any  subject,  when  his  knowledge  of  principles,  as 
presented  in  text-books,  and  explained  by  the  teacher,  is  imperfect,  in  conse- 
quence of  chasms  in  lessons,  and  gaps  in  recitations.  Degraded  gradually  from 
his  first  position,  until  he  finds  himself  dragging  at  the  heels  of  his  class, — visit- 
ed with  the  displeasure  and  punishment  of  the  teacher,  for  his  repeated  fetilurea, 
he  loses  tliat  delicacy  of  feeUng, — that  sensitiveness  to  the  good  opinion  of  hia 
associates  and  teacher,  which  is  the  motive  to  much  noble  conduct  and  effort  in 
the  young,  and  finally  becomes  so  reckless  and  hardened  to  reproof  and  shame, 
that  he  can  stand  up  unabashed,  and  confess  his  ignorance,  and  it  may  be,  gloty 
in  it  A  disgust  to  study  and  the  school  follows  Siis  loss  of  self-respect;  habits 
of  truancy  are  acquired,  and  by  and  by  he  is  turned  out  upon  society,  a  pest 
and  a  burden, — a  prepared  victim  of  idleness,  vice  and  crime.  The  consequences 
of  irregular  and  unseasonable  attendance,  are  not  always  so  disastrous,  but 
the  business  of  daily  life  is  constantly  arrested  and  deranged  by  the  bad  habits 
of  mental  and  moral  discipline,  which  it  helped  to  form. 

To  the  teacher,  this  practice  is  a  source  of  much  additional  labor,  perplexity, 
and  disappointment  His  best  plans  for  economizing  his  time  and  efforts,  by 
acting  on  masses  of  scholars,  instead  of  individuals,  are  defeated.    The  disci- 

Eline,  attention,  and  order  of  exercises  for  the  whole  school  are  disturbed,  by 
ite  attendance.  His  interest  in  the  daily  recitations  of  his  classes,  is  dampened 
by  the  number  who  are  absent  or  who  are  not  properly  prepared ;  and  at  the 
dose  of  the  term,  and  especially  if  there  is  a  public  examination,  he  is  mortified 
that  after  all  his  efforts,  he  is  obliged  to  apologize  for  the  larve  number  of 
scholars  who  have  absented  themselves  Grom  the  consciousness  of  their  own  de- 
ficiencies, and  for  the  repeated  failures  in  those  wiio  are  present  The  commit- 
tee is  disappointed,  and  parents  are  disposed  to  complain ;  and  not  unfrequently 
the  loudest  complaints  come  fix>m  parents  who  tolerated,  even  if  they  did  not 
require,  the  occasional  and  frequent  absence  of  their  children,  whose  irregu- 
larity, in  various  ways,  has  occasioned  all  the  disappointment 

To  the  community,  as  a  district,  town,  and  State,  this  irregular  school  attend- 
ance is  a  loss,  great  and  irreparable,  in  every  aspect  in  which  it  can  be  viewed. 
It  is  a  loss  or  a  forfeiture  of  money,  of  time,  of  precious  privileges,  and  above 
all,  of  that  general  virtue  and  intelligence,  which  is  at  once  the  wealth,  security, 
and  glory  of  a  State.  School-houses  have  been  built  and  furnished  at  a  large 
aggregate  oost,  and  the  schools  are  maintained  at  an  annual  expense  of  not  leas 
than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars;  and  yet  one-third  of  this  sum  is  practically 
thrown  away,  and  with  it  a  proportionate  waste  of  the  precious  opportunities 
of  early  hfe.  Were  the  school  districts  and  children  of  a  particular  section  of 
the  State,  to  be  visited  exclusively  with  this  loss,  a  remonstrance,  loud  and 
earnest  enough  to  be  heard  and  heeded,  would  come  up  firom  every  tax-payer 
and  parent,  against  the  continuance  of  such  bad  financiering,  and  the  curse  of 
such  a  withering,  mtellectual  and  moral  blight.  But  the  loss  of  money,— of  the 
privileges  of  the  school,  and  of  the  seed  time  of  so  many  children,  is  as  great 
and  as  real,  although  spread  through  every  school  district,  and  impairing  and 
darkening  in  advance  the  aggregate  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  whole  people. 

To  remedy  a  state  of  things,  so  far  removed  from  the  true  idea  of  school  at- 
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tandADo^-^flo  adTorae  to  the  suooeasftil  operation  of  a  system  of  public  instnuv 
tioD,  and  80  inwrought  into  the  school  habits  of  sodetj,  must  be  the  work  of 
time  and  of  many  affenciee.  Measures  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  and  make 
known  the  extent  of  the  evil^ — its  diversified  forms  and  influences, — the  causes 
which  produce  or  aggraTate  it,  and  the  remedies  which  have  proved  elsewhere 
sucoeesful  in  removing  or  diminishing  it  All  the  authorities  and  interests  re- 
cognized in  the  organization  and  admmistration  of  the  school  system,  must  be 
enlisted  in  securing  a  proper  school  attendance,  without  which  liberal  appro- 
priations, school-houses,  teachers,  and  supervision  will  fail  in  making  public 
schools  universal  blessings. 

The  State  can  do  something,  and  prepare  the  way  for  still  more  direct  and 
efficient  action  on  the  subject,  in  the  several  towns  and  districts.  The  school  law 
should  provide  that  the  public  schools  shall  be  maintained  for  at  least  eight 
months  in  the  year ; — that  a  register  of  the  dwly  attendance  of  every  scholar  in 
any  public  school,  shall  be  kept  by  the  teacher;— that  the  money  appropriated 
by  the  State,  shall  be  distributed  among  the  school  districts,  according  to  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  scholars  in  each ;  and  that  school  committees  shall 
make  all  necessary  regulations  respecting  the  admission  and  attendance  of 
pupils,  and  submit  an  annual  report  on  the  condition  and  improvement  of  the 
schools,  in  which  so  important  a  feature  as  school  attendance  must  necessarily 
be  discussed. 

If  the  several  towns  or  school  societies  will  act  out  to  the  full  circumference 
of  the  power  and  duty  with  which  they  are  or  should  be  clothed,  in  respect  to 
this  and  other  matters  relating  to  public  schools,  the  evils  of  irregular  and  un- 
seasonable attendance  can  be  inmiediately  and  largely  diminished.  They  can 
direct,  as  now,  that  a  census  of  all  the  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  shall  be  taken  annually,  hicluding  the  name  and  age  of 
each  person,  and  the  name,  occupation,  and  residence  of  the  parents  and 
guardians.  Such  a  census  will  indicate  the  school  wants  of  the  town,  and  will 
be  useful  in  determining  the  arrangement  of  school  districts, — the  location  and 
size  of  school-houses, — the  grade  of  school  and  kind  of  teachers  required,  and 
the  proper  distribution  of  the  school  money  of  the  town.  They  can  make  pro- 
vision for  a  sufficient  number  of  schools,  of  different  grades,  so  as  to  hold  out 
sufficient  inducement  for  the  attendance  of  the  young,  as  well  as  the  oldest 
children.  They  can  determine  that  the  schools  shall  l^  open  both  in  the  sum- 
mer and  winter,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  attendance  of  those  who  could  not  attend, 
if  there  was  but  one  session  in  the  year.  They  can  increase  the  mducement  to 
punctual  attendance,  by  offering  a  premium  to  be  divided  among  the  two  or 
three  districts  which  shall  secure  the  largest  average  attendance  for  a  specified 
number  of  months  in  the  year.  They  can  appoint  to  the  office  of  school  com* 
mittee,  persons  of  experience,  intelligence,  and  interest  m  the  subject,  and  sus- 
tahi  them  in  adopting  and  enforcing  such  regulations  as  they  may  think  neces- 
sary to  secure  good  school-houses,  well-qualified  teachers,  and  a  large  and 
punctual  school  attendance,  in  the  several  districts. 

School  districts  can  cooperate  in  this  work.  They  can,  in  many  instanceSi 
continue  the  school  through  the  year,  and  in  all  cases  vote  to  have  two  ses^ons 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  They  can  provide  m  all  cases,  healthy  and  attractive 
school-houses,  so  that  children  need  not  be  necessarily  detained  from  school  by 
sickness,  caused  by  being  inmiersed  in  an  unventilated  and  overheated  atmos- 
phere, or  acquire  a  distaste  to  study  and  the  school,  in  consequence  of  these 
being  associated  only  with  aching  bones  and  other  discomforts  of  the  school- 
room. They  can  employ  none  but  well-qualified  teachers — and  no  teacher  ia 
well-qualified  for  a  dii^trict  school  who  can  not  attach  children  to  himself  and 
the  school,  and  interest  them  in  their  studies.  They  can  establish  a  small  rate 
of  tuition,  payable  in  advance,  and  thus  bring  to  bear  on  parents  the  motive  for 
continuing  their  children  regularly  at  school,  which  operates  so  happily  in  most 
private  schools.  Should  this  expedient  be  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  school  funds  of  the  district,  and  interesting  parents  in  the  school,  it 
should  be  so  small  as  to  be  within  reach  of  all,  and  pajrmeut  should  be  required 
in  advance  for  tlie  whole  term.  They  can  have  pubhc  meetings  for  the  con* 
sideration  of  topics  relating  to  the  condition  and  improvement  of  the  schools, 
and  a  public  examination  at  the  close  of  each  school  term,  at  which  the  register 
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of  attendance  can  be  read.  Thej  can  sostain  the  school  committee  of  the  town, 
and  the  teacher  of  the  school,  in  cairying  oat  the  regnlaticma  which  may  have 
been  adopted  bj  the  proper  authority. 

Among  the  subjects  which  should  be  embraced  in  a  system  of  to^m  and  dis- 
trict regulations,  are  the  following: 

1.  The  period  of  tho  year  when  the  schools  shall  be  open.  This  can  not  be 
safely  left  to  the  action  of  school  districts,  for  the  children  of  a  large  minority 
are  in  this  way  frequently  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  a  public  schooL  The 
convenience  of  all  will  be  consulted  by  a  school  term  in  summer,  and  another 
in  winter. 

2.  A  regular  time  for  the  admission  of  pupils,  such  as  the  first  week  of  the 
term ;  and  the  tirst  Monday  of  eveiy  month,  on  the  written  permission  of  the 
district  committee,  and  at  no  other  time. 

The  arrangements  of  the  teacher  must  be  made  in  reference  to  those  who  are 
present,  and  he  ought  to  know  what  the  classification  of  his  school,  the  length, 
and  order  of  each  exercise  will  be,  for  at  least  the  month  in  advance^  if  he  is  to 
economize  his  time  and  labor. 

8.  A  regular  time  for  beginning  the  exercises  of  the  school  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon,  and  the  exclusion  for  the  half-day,  of  any  scholar  who  is  not  in 
the  school-room  at  the  appointed  time,  or,  if  thSis  should  be  thought  too  strict, 
admission  might  be  given  on  the  written  or  personal  application  of  the  .parent 
in  behalf  of  the  pupU. 

It  will  be  hard  for  a  scholar  who  is  five  or  ten  minutes  behind  the  time,  to 
find  the  door  closed,  but  it  is  harder  still  for  the  teacher  to  be  annoyed,  and  the 
attention  of  the  whole  school,  and  the  exercise  of  a  class  disturbed  at  frequent 
intervals,  during  the  first  half  of  each  session,  by  the  late  entrance  of  such 
tardy  scholars.  Investigation  has  shown  that  most  cases  of  tardiness  arise  out 
of  neglect,  rather  than  inability  to  leave  home  in  season,  or  from  the  habit  of 
loitering  by  the  way.  Experience  has  proved  that  where  there  is  a  certainty  of 
the  doors  being  closed  at  an  appointed  hour,  that  parents  will  shape  their  house- 
hold arrangements,  and  scholars  will  perform  thoir  accustomed  duties,  so  as  to 
reach  the  school  in  season.  This  rule  has  operated  well  wherever  it  has  been 
tried,  and  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  cases  of  exclusion  are  more  fre- 
quent among  children  who  live  near,  than  those  who  live  most  remote  from  the 
ichooL    In  the  winter  season,  the  exercises  might  be  opened  fifteen  minutes  later. 

4.  A  forfeiture  of  the  privileges  of  the  school  for  the  next  school  month  or 
term,  to  follow  a  specified  number  of  absences  (as  for  instance,  five  half-days,) 
(torn  school,  in  four  successive  weeks,  except  for  personal  sickness,  or  sickness 
or  death  in  the  fiimily.  The  dismissal  of  a  scholar  during  school  hours,  by  the 
request  of  parents  or  guardians,  should  be  regarded  as  an  absence  for  the  half- 
day. 

This  rule  will  be  readily  acquiesced  in  by  parents,  when  they  shall  see  tho 
necessity  which  calls  for  its  adoption,  and  be  made  acquainted  with  its  beneficial 
operation  on  the  school ;  and  in  all  cases,  they  should  be  informed  and  inte- 
rested, so  as  to  extend  their  cooperation.  They  must  be  made  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  proper  school  attendance  of  children,  and  the  waste  of 
time,  money  and  precious  privileges  involved  in  even  their  necessary  absence 
fl*om  school,  during  a  certain  period  of  their  lives.  They  must  be  made  to  see 
that  even  a  short  period  of  each  year  devoted  to  steady,  uubroken  attendance, 
in  which  not  a  day  or  an  hour  is  lost  but  (torn  extreme  necessity,  is  worth  more 
to  a  child's  mind,  habits  and  education,  than  whole  years  of  nominal  connection 
with  a  school,  interrupted  by  frequent  absences.  To  secure  the  advantages  of 
this  punctual,  and  assiduous  attendance,  they  must  see  the  necessity  of  subor- 
dinating their  household  arrangements,  and  their  own  business  and  convenience, 
to  some  extent,  to  the  hours  of  the  school,  and  in  inclement  weather  and  Iwd 
state  of  the  roads,  of  assisting  theh*  children  in  getting  to  school  They  most 
see  the  irreparable  wrong  done  to  their  own  chUdren,  by  encouraging  a  grow- 
ing distaste  to  study  and  the  school,  by  allowing  their  school  attendance  to 
depend  on  whim  and  caprice,  or  some  trifling  service  they  may  render  about 
home.  They  must  see  the  flagrant  injustice  which  is  done  to  those  children  who 
are  regular  and  diligent  scholars,  by  having  their  recitations  interrupted — their 
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progrem  arrested,  and  more  than  a  proper  share  of  the  teaclier^s  attention  ap- 
propriated by  scholars  who  are  habitually  late  and  irregular.  They  must  under- 
stand that  a  public  school,  hke  every  other  public  institution,  must  be  subject  to 
certain  regulations  for  its  proper  management,  and  that  no  individual  can  claim 
his  share  in  its  privileges  except  as  subject  to  these  regulations,  and  under  no 
circumstances  so  as  to  deprive  others  of  their  equal  rights  in  the  same. 

6.  A  register  or  record  of  attendance,  in  which  the  teacher  shall  enter  the 
name,  age,  studies,  date  of  entrance,  and  each  half-day's  absence,  of  each  pupil, 
together  with  the  name  of  the  parent,  or  guardian. 

To  secure  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  carrying  out  these  and  the  following 
regulations,  and  to  abridge  as  &r  as  possible  the  labor  of  the  teacher  in  both, 
books  properly  prepared,  and  large  enough  to  last  for  several  years,  with  minute 
directions  for  their  use,  should  be  furnished  to  each  district,  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools,  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Teachers  can  avail 
themselves  in  this  and  in  some  other  departments  of  discipline  and  general 
management,  of  the  services  of  the  older  pupils. 

6.  A  class  record,  in  which  the  teacher  shall  enter  a  dassiflcation  of  his 
school,  according  to  the  attainments  of  his  scholars  in  the  several  studies  pur- 
sued— the  presence  or  absence  of  each  member  of  the  class  at  recitations,  and 
the  character  of  each  recitation  made ;  and  every  scholar  should  be  required  to 
prepare  and  recite  out  of  school  hours  any  lesson  recited  by  his  class  during  his 
absence. 

7.  A  weekly  or  monthly  report  to  parents,  contaming  a  summaiy  for  the 
week  or  month  previous,  of  the  registers  of  attendimce  and  recitation,  to  which 
might  be  added  a  column  for  behavior. 

It  would  be  still  better  if  parents  could  be  informed  on  the  same  half-day,  or 
day,  of  the  absence  of  their  children.  This  would  be  an  effectual  check  on 
truancy.  This  informaUon  could  be  given  by  pupUs  living  in  tiie  same  nei^- 
borhood,  personally,  or  by  leaving  a  note  at  the  home  of  the  absentees. 

8.  The  establishment  of  certain  holidays  on  which  all  the  schools  may  be  dis- 
missed, and  on  no  other  days,  except  by  written  permission  of  the  proper 
committee. 

These,  and  similar  regulations,  modified  to  suit  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
each  town,  with  exceptions  in  favor  of  districts,  where  peculiarities  of  occupa- 
tion or  other  causes,  may  render  a  compliance  with  them  impossible,  will  help 
to  remove  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  the  progress  of  public  schools. 
But  independent  of  these  regulations,  or  in  cooperation  with  them,  very  much 
may  be  done  by  teachers.  They  can  from  time  to  time,  by  explaining  the  evila 
of  irregular  and  unseasonable  attendance,  to  individuals,  classes,  and  the  whole 
school,  create  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  punctual  and  regular  attendance. 
They  can  graduate  the  relative  standing  of  scholars,  to  some  extent,  in  refer- 
ence to  attendance.  They  can  be  punctual  themselves,  and  by  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  rules  of  the  school,  commencing  at  the  appointed  time,  and  never 
detaining  the  classes,  without  special  reasons  stated  at  the  time,  and  if  possible, 
without  their  willing  acquiescence,  beyond  the  hour  for  dismission.  They  can 
always  be  present  before  the  hour  for  openinsr  the  schools,  to  see  the  room  is 
swept,  the  fires  made,  and  all  things  in  order  for  the  day's  work.  They  can  in- 
troduce from  time  to  time,  at  or  before  the  time  for  commencing  the  regular  ex- 
ercises, some  new  study  or  exercise,  which  the  pupils  will  feel  it  a  privilege  to 
pursue,  or  share  in,  such  as  music,  drawing,  experiments  in  natural  science,  ^., 
and  which  they  can  pursue  or  see  only  by  being  punctual.  They  can  early 
establish  relations  of  confidence,  affection  and  respect  between  themselves  and 
their  pupils,  and  make  the  school-room  the  homo  of  good  feeling,  cheerfblness 
and  happiness  to  all — the  place  to  which  they  will  be  drawn  by  the  ties  of 
affection,  and  not  avoided  as  a  house  of  confinement  and  correction.  They  can 
keep  parents  constantly  advised  of  the  attendance  and  progress  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  in  every  possible  way  cultivate  their  acquaintance,  and  secure  thour 
cooperation.  The  earlier  a  right  state  of  feeling  between  parents  and  teachers 
can  be  established — the  earlier  the  home  and  the  school  can  be  brought  into 
their  natural  alliance  in  the  promotion  of  a  conunon  object,  the  better.    It  ta 
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only  when  parents  and  teachers, — tlie  home  and  the  school  perform  their  sepa- 
rate and  appropriate  functions  with  such  intelligence  and  vigor,  that  the  good 
commenced  by  the  one,  is  continued  and  completed  by  the  other/and  the  errors 
or  deficiencies  of  either  are  mutually  corrected  and  suppUed,  that  the  culture  of 
the  heart,  the  development  and  strengthening  of  the  mental  Acuities,  the  sys- 
tematic training  of  virtuous  and  useful  habits,  of  the  children  of  the  community, 
can  be  completely  attained. 

Even  when  all  these  expedients  and  agencies  have  been  resorted  to,  so  long 
as  there  are  ignorant,  neglected,  intemperate  and  vicious  parents,  or  orphan  chil- 
dren uncared  for  by  the  wealthy  and  benevolent,  there  will  be  tardy,  irregular, 
and  truant  scholars,  or  children  who  will  not  be  found  connected  at  all  with  any 
Bchool,  and  yet  liave  no  regular  employment  Accustomed  as  many  such  chil- 
dren have  been  from  in&ncy  to  sights  and  sounds  of  open  and  abandoned  pro- 
fligacy, trained  to  an  utter  want  of  self-respect,  and  the  decencies  and  proprieties 
of  life,  as  exhibited  in  dress,  person,  manners  and  language,  strangers  to  those 
motives  of  self- improvement  which  spring  (h>m  a  sense  of  social,  moral  and  re- 
ligious obligation,  their  regeneration  involves  the  harmonious  cooperation  of 
earnest  philanthropy,  missionary  enterprise,  and  sanctified  wisdom.  The  dis- 
tricts of  all  our  large  cities  where  this  dass  of  children  are  found,  are  the  appro- 
priate field  of  home  missions,  of  inobtrusive  personal  effort  and  charity,  and  of 
systematized  plans  of  local  benevolence,  embracing  friendly  intercourse  with 
parents,  an  an'ectionate  interest  in  the  young,  the  gathering  of  the  latter  into 
week-day,  infant,  and  primary  schools,  and  schools  where  the  use  of  the  needle, 
and  other  forms  of  labor  appropriate  to  the  sex  and  age  of  the  pupils  can  be 
given,  the  gathering  of  both  old  and  young  into  Sabbath  schools,  and  worship- 
ping assemblies,  the  circulation  of  books  and  tracts,  other  than  of  a  strictly  re- 
ligious character,  the  encouragement  of  cheap,  innocent  and  humanizing  gamesf 
sports  and  festivities,  the  obtaining  employment  for  adults  who  may  ne^  it,  and 
procuring  situations  as  apprentwes,  clerks,  Ac.,  for  such  young  persons  as  may 
be  qualified  by  age,  capacity  and  character.  By  individual  efforts  and  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  many,  working  in  these  and  other  ways,  fh>m  year  to  year, 
these  moral  jungles  can  be  broken  up— these  Infected  districts  can  be  purified— 
these  waste  places  of  society  can  be  reclaimed,  and  many  abodes  of  penury, 
ignorance  and  vice  can  be  converted  by  education,  economy  and  industiy,  into 
homes  of  comfort,  peace  and  joy. 

These  views  are  not  the  speculations  of  a  dreaming  philanthropy,  but  have 
been  realized  again  and  again,  in  some  of  the  worst  districts  of  the  liarge  cities 
of  England  and  Scotland,  amidst  difficulties,  discouragements,  and  obstacles,  far 
greater  and  far  more  formidable  than  exist  as  yet  in  any  part  of  our  country. 
The  good  results  which  have  already  followed  the  efforts  of  Sunday  Schools, 
city  missions,  and  evening  classes,  in  Boston,  Providence,  Cincinnati,  and  other 
large  places,  show  most  conclusively,  that  if  these  efforts  can  be  increased,  in 
number  and  vigor,  and  prosecuted  steadily  and  systematically,  in  every  district 
where  masses  of  human  beings  in  abject  poverty,  and  with  profiigate  habits,  are 
crowded  together,  they  will  mitigate  the  ills  and  evils  of  the  present,  and  land 
us  in  a  purer  and  better  generation.  Children,  who  seem  banished  by  the  acci- 
dent of  birth  from  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life,  will  not  only  be  restored 
to  humanity,  and  become  useful  men  and  women,  but  be  transformed  into  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  God. 

"When  the  missionary,  philanthropist  and  teacher  have  done  all  this,  and  more, 
there  will  be  cases  of  truancy  and  vagabondism  which  can  only  be  readied  by 
the  stem  summons  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  For  such  cases,  one  or  more 
institutions,  similar  to  the  "Farm  School,"  near  Boston,  or  the  *•  Reform  Schools," 
or  "Schools  of  Industry,"  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  should  be  provided,  where 
these  young  barbarians  can  be  tamed  into  the  manners  and  habits  of  civilized 
life,  and  society  be  saved  from  the  revenge  which  they  will  otherwise  wreak 
upon  its  peace  for  their  neglected  childhood. 

When  all  these  expedients  and  plans  have  failed,  the  law  of  self-preservation 
imperiously  demands  that  political  institutions,  which  are  embodied  in  written 
constitutions  and  laws,  should  not  pass  into  the  keeping  of  juries,  witnesses,  and 
electors,  who  can  not  write  the  verdict  they  may  render,  or  read  the  vote  they 
may  cast  uito  the  ballot-box.  The  right  of  sufli^ge  should  be  withheld  from 
Budi  as  can  not  give  the  lowest  evidence  of  school  attendance  and  proficiency. 
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AGKIOULTURAL  DISTBICT8. 

Urat,  in  point  of  numbers  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion will  ever  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  dignity  and  streng^  of  the 
State.  It  is  from  the  rural  districts,  that  the  manufacturing  population  recruits 
its  waste,  and  draws  tlie  bone  and  muscle  of  its  laborers,  and  much  of  the 
Miergy  of  its  directing  force.  It  is  from  the  country,  that  the  city  is  ever  deriv- 
ing its  fresh  supply  of  men  of  talent  and  energy,  to  stand  foremost  among  its 
mechanics,  merchants,  and  professional  men.  It  is  on  the  country  that  the 
other  interests  of  society  fall  back  in  critical  seasons,  and  as  a  foriom  hope  in 
moments  of  imminent  peril  Just  in  proportion  as  the  means  of  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  abound  in  the  country,  and  cooperate  with  the  healthy 
£>roe6  of  nature  and  occupation  to  build  up  men  of  strong  minds,  and  pure 
purposes  in  strong  bodies,  do  her  sons  fill  the  high  places  of  profit,  enterprise 
and  influence  in  tibe  city  and  the  manufacturing  village. 

In  respect  to  education,  the  country  has  advantages  and  disadvantages  pecu- 
liar to  itself  The  sparseness  of  the  population  •  forbids  the  concentration  of 
scholars  into  large  districts,  and  the  consequent  gradation  of  schools  which  is  so 
desirable,  and  even  essential  to  thoroughness  of  school  instruction.  The  limited 
means  and  frugal  habits  of  the  country  preclude  the  employment  of  teachers  or 
professional  men,  of  the  highest  order  of  talent  and  attainments,  and  thus,  both 
the  direct  and  indirect  benefits  of  their  educational  influences  are  not  felt  The 
eeduded  situation  and  pressing  cares  of  daily  Ufe,  foster  a  stagnation  of  mind, 
and  want  of  sensibility  to  the  reflnements  and  practical  advantages  of  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  country  life  has  its  advantages.  There  is  the  bodily  en- 
ergy and  the  freshness  and  force  of  mind  which  are  consequent  upon  it  These 
are  secured  by  the  pure  air,  the  rough  exposure,  the  healthy  sports  and  labori- 
ous toil  of  the  country.  Hence  boys  bred  in  the  country  endure  longest  the 
wear  and  waste  of  hard  study,  and  the  more  exciting  scenes  of  life.  There  ia 
the  calmness  and  seclusion  which  is  &vorable  to  studious  habits,  and  to  that  re- 
flection whldi  appropriates  knowledge  into  the  very  substance  of  the  mind. 
There  is  freshness  of  imagination,  nurtured  by  wandering  over  hill  and  dale,  and 
looking  at  all  things  g^wing  and  living,  which,  unsoiled  and  untired  as  yet  in 
its  wing,  takes  long  and  delighted  flights.  There  is  ardor  and  eagerness  after 
eminence,  which  gathers  streng^  Hke  a  long  pent  fire,  and  breaks  out  with 
greater  energy  when  it  has  room  to  show  itself.  Above  all,  there  is  often,  and 
may  be  always,  a  more  perfect  domestic  education,  as  parents  have  their  chil- 
dresi  more  entirely  withhi  their  control,  and  the  home  is  more  completely,  for 
the  time  being,  the  whole  world  to  the  family.  Wherever  these  favorable  cir- 
cumstances are  combined  with  the  advantages  of  good  teachers,  good  books,  and 
the  personal  influence  of  educated  men,  there  will  boyhood  and  youth  receive 
its  best  training  for  a  long  life  of  useful  and  honorable  effort.  But  in  these 
agencies  of  education,  the  country  portions  of  the  State  are  greatly  deficient — 
reUtively  more  d^cient  than  manu&cturing  villages.  The  teachers  are  almost 
universaUy  young  men,  with  no  education  beyond  what  can  be  obtained  in  or- 
dhiary  district  schools,  inexperienced  in  life,  and  in  their  own  profession,  with 
no  expectation  of  continuing  in  the  same  school  more  than  three  or  four  months, 
or  in  the  business  any  longer  than  tbey  can  accomplish  some  temporary  object. 
Even  when  they  are  well  qualified,  by  knowledge,  age  and  experience,  and  feel 
a  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  improving  the  schools,  because  they  are  the 
schools  of  their  town  or  State,  their  connection  with  them  is  so  transient,  and  the 
impediments  from  poor  school-houses,  backward  scholars,  irregular  attendance, 
diversity  of  ages,  studies  and  books,  want  of  interest  in  parents  and  committees, 
are  so  great,  they  can  accomplish  but  very  little  good.  The  deficiencies  of  the 
schools  are  not  supplied  to  any  great  extent,  by  school,  or  town,  or  circulating 
libraries,  or  by  courses  of  popular  lecture&  There  is  not  a  single  lyceum,  or 
course  of  lectures  open  to  the  agricultural  population,  distinct  from  those  which 
are  established  in  a  few  of  the  manu&cturing  villages.  From  the  want  of  sudi 
facilities  for  nurturing  the  popular  mind,  there  is  less  of  that  intellectual  activity, 
of  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  desire  for  knowledge,  and  of  that  unproved  tone 
of  conversation  which  the  discussions  and  addresses  of  able  and  distinguished 
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men,  in  the  lecture  room  are  sure  to  awaken,  and  which  constitute  an  educating 
influence  of  a  powerftil  and  extensive  character,  in  large  places. 

To  supply  these  wants  in  the  agricultural  districts,  public  education  in  all  its 
bearings,  must  be  continually  held  up  and  discussed  before  the  people.  The 
lecturer,  the  editor,  the  preacher,  educated  men  in  public  and  private  life,  should 
do  all  in  their  power  to  cherish  and  sustahi  an  interest  on  this  subject  The  di- 
rect and  indirect  results  of  such  an  education  as  can  be  given  in  good  public 
schools,  such  as  have  been  sustained  in  past  years,  and  are  now  sustained  in 
other  parts  of  New  England,  under  circumstances  as  unfavorable  as  ejcist  in  any 
portion  of  this  State,  upon  the  pecuniary  prosperity  of  a  family  of  children, 
should  be  largely  illustrated  and  insisted  on.  It  should  become  a  fiuniliar  truth 
in  every  family,  that  the  father  who  gives  his  children  a  good  practical  educa- 
tion, secures  them  not  only  the  means  of  living,  but  of  filling  places  of  honor 
and  trust,  in  the  community,  more  certainly  than  if  he  could  leave  to  each  the 
entire  homestead.  The  young  man  who  has  been  so  well  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  with  such  special  training  as  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  a  Normal 
School  supported  in  part  by  the  State,  could  impart,  that  he  can  step  from  the 
plough  in  the  summer,  to  the  school-room  as  a  teacher  in  the  winter,  or  into 
any  kind  of  business  which  requires  a  thoughtful  mind,  as  well  as  a  strong  and 
a  skillful  hand,  will,  before  he  is  thirty  years  of  age,  be  in  the  receipt  of  an  in- 
come greater  than  any  farmer  in  one  hundred  can  realize  out  of  the  best  farm, 
if  owned  in  fee  simple,  with  his  own  labor  bestowed  upon  it  But  to  give  such 
an  education,  the  country  district  schools  must  be  improved.  Better  school- 
houses  must  be  provided.  Accomplished  female  teachers  must  be  employed  for 
the  young  children,  whose  services  can  be  (^  no  use  on  the  farm,  or  at  home, 
during  all  the  warm  season  of  the  year.  In  the  winter  the  older  children  must 
come  together  from  a  wider  circuit  of  territory,  and  pursue  the  more  advanced 
studies  by  themselves,  so  that  they  can  acquire  habits  of  intense  application, 
and  receive  the  undivided  attention  of  a  well-qualified  teacher.  If  their  early 
culture  has  been  properly  attended  to,  in  the  primary  summer  sdiools,  so  as  to 
have  had  imparted  to  them  the  desire  and  ability  to  know  more,  they  will  later 
in  life,  come  into  the  winter  schools  with  their  hands  hardened  with  honorable 
toil,  their  cheeks  brown  from  exposure  to  the  healthftil  influence  of  sun  and  air, 
their  musdes  and  frame  capable  of  long  and  patient  endurance,  and  their  minds 
prepared  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  knowledge,  and  gather  in  the  richest 
harvests.  The  best  minds  of  Oonnecticut,  and  of  New  England,  have  been 
thus  matured  and  trained.  The  most  honored  names  in  her  present  and  pa«^ 
history  belong  to  men  who  have  gone  alternately  from  the  field  of  summer,  to 
the  school  in  winter,  and  later  in  life,  from  the  plough  to  the  college,  or  the 
merchant's  desk,  or  the  post  of  superintendent  or  master-woikman  in  the  mill, 
or  the  workshop. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  country  schools  should  be  modified.  It 
should  deal  less  with  books  and  more  with  real  objects  in  nature  around — ^more 
with  focts  and  principles  which  can  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  actual 
business  of  life.  The  elementary  principles  of  botany,  mineralogy,  geology,  and 
chemistry,  and  their  connection  with  practical  agriculture,  should  be  taught  A 
love  for  nature,  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  all  are  idike  bom,  without  distinc- 
tion— an  appreciation  of  the  beauty  whidi  will  be  every  day  above  and  around 
them,  and  a  thoughtful  observance  and  consideration  of  the  laws  of  an  inces- 
santly working  creation,  in  cooperation  with  which  they  must  work,  if  as  farm- 
ers they  are  to  work  successfully,  ought  to  be  cultivated  in  every  child,  and 
especially  in  every  one  whose  lot  is  likely  to  be  cast  in  the  country.  All  these 
things  can  be  done,  without  crowding  out  any  thing  really  valuable,  now  taught 
in  public  schools — ^provided  the  ample  school  attendance  of  children  can  be 
secured,  and  teachers  of  the  right  qualifications  employed.  Such  teachers  need 
not  be  expensive.  The  country  towns  ought  to  be  able  to  supply  the  regular 
demand  of  their  own  schools,  for  this  class  of  teachers.  But  whatever  else  may 
be  taught,  or  omitted,  the  ability,  and  the  taste  for  reading,  should  be  com- 
municated in  the  school,  and  the  means  of  continuing  the  habit  at  home, 
through  the  long  winter  evenings,  by  convenient  access  to  district  or  town 
school  libraries,  should  be  furnished.  The  desire  to  read  can  be  fostered,  and 
turned  into  usefVil  channels,  by  occasional  lectures  of  a  practical  kind,  and 
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especially  on  sabjects  which  will  admit  of  yisible  illQfltratioii,  and  expmnenti^ 
and  by  the  establishment  of  school  hbrariee. 

By  suitable  efforts  on  the  part  of  public  spirited  and  influential  men,  the  inte- 
rest which  has  already  manifested  itself  in  the  country  towns^  can  be  increased, 
and  the  improvements  abeady  commenced  in  school-houses,  school  attendance, 
and  teachers,  can  be  continued,  until  there  shall  not  be  a  rural  district  whidi  is 
not  animated  with  true  intellectual  and  mortl  life. 

MAZrUPACTUBINQ  DISTRICTS. 

The  portion  of  our  population  engaged  in  manu&ctures  and  trades,  is  fiist  in- 
creasing, and  will  soon  exceed  that  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  This 
population,  ttom  its  necessary  concentration  into  vilbges,  can  receive  every  ad- 
vantage arising  fix>m  the  gradation  of  schools,  and  the  division  of  labor  in  in- 
struction. The  smaller  children  can  be  gathered  into  inlant  and  primary  schools, 
throu|rh  the  year,  in  which  all  the  exercises  shall  be  adapted  to  their  unripe 
faculties,  and  the  entire  attention  of  the  teacher  can  be  devoted  to  their  physi- 
cal comfort — their  manners  as  well  as  their  intellectual  improvement  The 
older  scholars  can  be  assembled  for  certain  portions  of  the  year  at  last,  in  large 
classes,  and  thus  stimulate  each  other  to  vigorous  effort,  and  receive  the  undi- 
vided attention  of  teachers  of  the  highest  order  of  qualifications.  Lyceums  and 
libraries  can  be  readily  supported,  to  quicken  the  mind,  improve  the  tone  and 
topics  of  conversation,  preserve  fVom  hurtful  amusements  and  gross  indulgences^ 
bless  the  fireside,  and  give  dignity  and  increased  value  to  mere  muscular  labor, 

There  is  is  a  quickness  of  intelligence,  an  aptitude  for  excitement,  an  1^ 
senoe  of  bigoted  prejudkie  for  what  is  old,  and  a  generous  liberality  in  expendi- 
tures among  a  manufacturing  population,  all  of  which  are  favorable  to  educa- 
tional improvement  The  mind  is  stimulated  by  being  associated  with  other 
minds.  It  becomes  &miliar  with  great  operations.  It  is  tasked  often  to  inven- 
tive efforts  in  devising  and  improving  machinery.  It  is  surrounded  every 
moment  with  striking  illustretion.s  of  the  triumphs  of  mind  over  matter.  Every 
thing  with  which  it  has  to  do  is  an  eloquent  witness  to  the  value  of  education, 
to  its  splendid  pecuniary  results,  as  well  as  to  its  power  to  make  material  in- 
struments to  bend  to  its  will,  and  to  become  gigantic  forces  for  good  to  mankind. 

These  fecilities  for  mental  improvement,  both  among  the  young  and  the  adult 
population,  in  a  manu&cturing  village,  may  become  causes  of  moral  degenenuy, 
and  are  often  accompanied  by  circumstances  whidi  operate  with  fearful  enei^ 
to  oorrupt  and  destroy.  The  mind  is  stimulated  to  an  unnatural  activity.  The 
passions  crave  excessive  and  dangerous  excitements.  The  moral  prindples  are 
nindered  from  a  strong  and  full  development,  or  are  broken  down  by  a  sudden 
onset  of  temptation.  The  young  are  crowded  together  in  the  family,  the  school, 
the  mill,  and  the  streets,  and  too  often  become  the  means  of  mutual  corruption. 
Their  many  hours  of  labor,  and  long  confinement  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  the 
&ctory,  away  fW>m  the  varied  sights  of  nature,  during  the  week,  waste  away 
their  physical  energy,  and  is  made  the  excuse  for  spending  so  much  of  the  even- 
ings as  are  at  their  disposal,  in  artificial  excitements,  and  their  Sabbaths  in  the 
fields,  or  in  carriage  excureions.  The  cliarm,  seclusion,  and  refinement  of  a 
pleasant  home,  are  often  denied  them  in  their  houra  of  rest  and  relaxation. 
Theh*  dwellings  are  crowded  together,  with  apartments  few  and  small,  too 
often  badly  lighted,  and  badly  ventilated,  comfortless  withm,  and  looking 
out  upon  a  street  without  a  tree,  or  upon  grounds  devoid  of  the  cheerful  green, 
which  nature  is  so  eager  every  where  to  throw  about  her  as  her  graceful  drapery. 
Their  homes  have  seldom  any  yards  inclosed,  to  repel  the  rudeness  of  the  passer- 
by, or  to  invite  the  healthy  and  humanizing  cultivation  of  flowers,  shrubbery, 
and  vegetables.  Females  are  prevented  by  their  early  occupation  in  the  mills, 
fVom  learning  needle-work,  and  firom  acquiring  those  habits  of  forethought| 
neatness  and  order,  without  which,  they  can  not,  when  they  grow  up  to  woman- 
hood, and  have  the  charge  of  fitmilies  of  their  own,  make  tlieir  own  homes  the 
abodes  of  economy,  thrift,  and  comfort  Many  of  the  young  people  engaged  in 
the  mills,  are  living  away  from  their  family  homes,  and  do  not  feel  the  restraints 
firom  vicious  courses  which  a  respect  for  the  good  opinion  of  relatives  and  friends 
exerts.    Facilities  for  corruption  and  vice  abound,  and  the  swiftness  with  which 
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8Qdi  corraption  of  principle  and  character  ripens  to  ruin,  is  fearihUy  rapid.  The 
admixture  of  people  from  different  nations,  and  the  constantly  fluctuating  state 
of  society,  are  additional  causes  of  evil,  and  impediments  to  any  regular  plan  of 
improyement  To  these  yarious  causes  of  deterioration,  to  which  a  manufiM^ 
turing  popubition  are  exposed,  it  must  also  be  added,  that  the  fiicilities  ibr  a 
proper  classification  of  the  schools,  and  the  establishment  of  permanent  schools, 
at  least  for  the  young  children,  are  not  improved. 

That  the  manufacturing  population  are  so  pure,  refined,  and  educated  as  they 
unquestionably  are,  considering  the  many  unCivorable  circumstances  of  their 
position,  and  the  causes  wliich  are  constantly  at  work  to  deteriorate  and  cor- 
rupt, is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  original  population  of  these  vUlages  came 
from  the  country,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  the  yearly  increase  is  drawn  from 
this  source  of  supply,  bringing  with  them  the  fixed  habits,  the  strong  family 
attachments,  and  elevated  domestic  education,  which  have  ever  characterized 
the  country  homes  of  New  England.  The  first  generation  of  this  population 
has  passed,  or  is  passing  away.  What  is  to  be  the  chnracter  of  the  second  and 
the  thhxi  ? — not  trained  to  the  same  extent,  and  soon  not  trained  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent,  in  the  country,  but  in  the  crowded  village,  and  under  all  these 
exciting  influences?  It  is  for  the  fHends  of  education  to  decide — to  decide 
speedily,  and  act  with  energy;  and  to  bring  out  all  the  capacities  and  influences 
for  good  which  exist  in  theu*  midst,  just  in  proportion  as  those  influences  for 
evil  gather  and  increase.  Let  this  be  done,  and  these  villages  may  become  not 
only  the  workshops  of  America,  and  the  prolific  sources  of  wealth  and  physical 
comfort  to  Connecticut,  but  radiant  pomts  of  intellectual  and  moral  light — ^the 
ornament,  strength  and  glory  of  the  State. 

1.  Convenient  and  attractive  school  edifices  should  be  erected.  This  is  not 
done  to  any  considerable  extent.  There  are  more  than  fifty  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, where  these  buildings  are  not  sufficiently  large  and  convenient  for  the 
number  of  pupils  who  do  attend,  much  less  for  the  number  which  should  attend, 
for  portions  of  the  year  at  least 

School-houses  m  manu&cturing  districts  should  be  provided  with  halls  for 
popular  lectures,  and  rooms  for  a  library,  collections  in  natural  history,  evening 
classes,  reading  circles,  and  even  gatherings  for  conversation,  unless  these  ob- 
jects are  provided  for  in  a  separate  building. 

3.  The  schools  should  be  kept  open  during  the  year,  and  at  least  two  grades 
of  schools  should  be  established.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
primary  schools.  It  is  here  tliat  the  great  strength  of  educational  infiuence  f(Mr 
such  a  population  can  be  bestowed  with  the  b^t  hope  of  success.  It  is  here 
that  cbUdren  can  be  taken  early,  and  when  children  are  precocious,  they  must 
be  taken  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  if  the  seeds  of  good  are  to  be  planted  be- 
fore the  seeds  of  evil  begin  to  germinate.  Here  the  defects  of  their  domestic 
and  social  training,  can  in  a  measure  be  supplied.  Here  by  kindness,  patience, 
order,  and  the  elevating  influences  of  music,  joyous  groups  may  enjoy  the  sun- 
shine of  a  happy  childhood  at  school,  and  be  bound  to  respectability  and  virtue, 
by  ties  which  they  will  not  willingly  break.  These  schools,  made,  as  they  can 
be  made  by  female  teachers  of  the  requisite  tact  and  qualification,  the  loved  and 
happy  resorts  of  the  young,  devoted  in  a  great  measure  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
•snanners,  personal  habits,  and  morals  or  the  pupils,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
(jnost  efficient  instrumentality  to  save  and  elevate  the  children  trom  the  corrupt- 
ing influences  of  constant  association,  when  that  association  is  not  under  we 
•supervision  of  parents  or  teachers,  and  to  prepare  them  for  institutions  of  high^ 
-instruction. 

3.  The  course  of  instruction  in  these  schools,  both  in  primary  and  higher 
•grade,  diould  be  framed  and  conducted,  to  some  extent,  in  reference  to  the 
future  social  and  practical  wants  of  the  pupils.  It  should  cultivate  a  taste  for 
music,  drawing  and  other  kindred  pursuits,  not  only  for  their  practical  utility, 
^but  for  their  refining  and  elevating  influences  on  the  character,  and  as  sources 
ix>f  innocent  and  rational  amusement  after  toil,  in  every  period  of  lifo,  and  in 
every  station  in  society.  Drawing,  especially,  should  be  commenced  in  the 
primary  school,  and  continued  with  those  who  show  a  decided  tact  and  aptitude 
Hbr  its  highest  attainments,  to  the  latest  opportunity  which  the  public  schocd  can 
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gire.  It  ia  the  beet  stadj  to  educate  the  eje  to  habits  of  qalck  and  aconrate 
obeenratioD — the  mind  to  a  ready  power  of  attention,  discrimination,  and  rea- 
soning— and  the  hand  to  dexterous  and  rapid  execution.  It  cultivates  a  taste 
for  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art,  and  fills  the  soul  with  forms  and  images  of 
loveliness  and  grandeur  which  the  eye  has  studied,  and  the  hand  has  traced. 
It  is  the  best  language  of  form ; — ^by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  or  pencil,  a  better 
Idea  of  a  building,  a  piece  of  mechanism,  or  any  production  of  art,  can  be  given, 
than  by  any  number  of  words,  however  felicitously  used.  It  may  be  introduced 
as  an  amusement  in  the  in&nt  and  primary  schools — may  be  made  to  illustrate 
and  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  almost  every  study  in  the  higher  schools,  and  is  in* 
dispensable  to  the  highest  success  in  many  departments  of  labor  in  manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  business.  If  Connecticut  is  to  compete  suocessfbllv  with 
other  countries  in  those  productions  into  which  a  cultivated  taste,  and  high  ar- 
tistic skill  enters,  the  taste  where  it  exists  must  be  earlv  developed  by  appro- 
priate exercises  in  the  public  school,  and  opportunities  K>r  hi^er  attainments 
be  offered  in  a  "school  of  the  arts." 

In  the  hiffher  departments,  or  schools,  there  should  be  exerdses  in  the  mathe- 
matical studies,  calculated  to  familiarize  the  scholar  with  the  principles  of  many 
of  the  daily  operations  in  the  mills  and  worice^ops,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation 
for  greater  practical  skill,  and  for  new  inventions  or  new  combinations  and 
application  of  existing  discoveries. 

To  supply  obvious  deficiencies  in  the  domestic  education  of  girls,  pUdn  needle- 
work should  be  taught  in  the  primary  schools,  as  is  now  done  in  all  the  schools 
of  this  grade  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  in  the  higher  departments,  some 
instruction  should  be  g^ven  in  physiology. 

4.  Teachers  should  be  selected  in  reference,  not  only  to  the  ordinary  duties 
required  of  all  teachers  in  the  school-room,  but  for  theur  ability  to  exert  a  social 
influence  of  the  right  character.  They  ^ould  have  the  fiiculty  of  adi^ting 
themselves  to  the  society  of  the  young,  to  draw  them  into  evening  classes  for 
instruction,  and  social  circles  for  refined  and  innocent  amusements,  and  to  create 
m  taste  for  books,  and  to  direct  their  reading.  They  should  be  able  to  g^ve 
fiuniliar  lectures  on  chemistry  and  mechanical  philosophy,  and  illustrate  the 
scientific  principles  which  govern  all  the  forces  of  wave  and  steam,  at  work  in 
the  mills.  They  should  take  a  decided  interest  in  every  thing  that  relates  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  people.  They  should  be  capable 
of  so  directing  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  school,  and  their  exertions  and 
influences  on  the  young  and  the  old,  out  of  the  school,  as  that  all  may  become 
usefhl  and  contented  in  whatever  sphere  of  employment  they  maybe  caUed  to  fill. 

6.  A  library  of  good  books,  selected  in  reference  to  the  inteUectual  wants  of 
the  old  and  the  young,  should  be  provided  in  every  village.  To  create  a  taste 
for  reading  should  be  a  leading  object  in  the  labors  of  teachers  and  lecturers. 
AH  that  the  school,  even  the  best,  where  so  much  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
disciplining  the  Acuities — all  that  the  ablest  lecture,  when  accompanied  by  illus- 
trations and  experiments,  can  do^  towards  unfolding  the  many  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  filling  the  mind  with  various  information,  is  but  little  compared 
with  the  thoughtful  perusal  of  good  books,  fl*om  evening  to  evening,  extending 
through  a  series  of  years.  These  are  the  great  instruments  of  self-culture, 
when  their  truths  are  inwrought  by  refiection  into  the  very  structure  of  the 
mind,  and  made  to  shed  light  on  the  daily  kbors  of  the  workshop.  There 
should  be  a  due  proportion  of  books  of  science  and  usefbl  knowledge,  of  voy- 
ages, travels  and  biography,  and  a  good  supply  of  judiciously  chosen  works  of 
fiction.  It  has  been  a  great  mistake  heretofore,  in  selecting  books  for  public 
libraries,  as  well  as  in  providing  courses  of  lectures,  intended  mainly  for  the 
poorer  and  working  classes,  to  suppose  that  scientific  and  pprely  usefGl  knowl- 
edge should  be  almost  the  exclusive  objects  of  attention.  The  taste  for  reading 
and  lectures  of  this  character,  must  first  be  created,  and  the  ability  to  follow  a 
continuous  train  of  thought,  whether  printed  or  spoken,  must  be  imparted  by  a 
previous  discipline.  This  taste  and  ability  are  too  often  wanting.  The  books 
and  lectures,  therefore,  should  be  very  interesting,  and  calculated  to  create  a 
taste  for  fbrther  reading  and  inquhy. 

6.  Courses  of  lectures  should  be  provided— partly  of  a  scientific^  and  part^ 
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of  a  miflcdlAiieoiiB  diaractw,  and  eadi  olcolated  to  giro  the  largest  amoant  of 
Bound  instmctioni  to  awaken  the  lugbest  degree  of  healthy  intellectual  actiritj, 
and  impart  the  fiillest  measure  of  innocent  and  rational  amusement  The  object 
of  these  lectures — if  they  are  to  be  extensively  useful,  and  permanently  sup- 
ported, must  not  be  simply  or  mainly  intellectual  improYement,  but  to  present 
that  which  can  occupy  the  thoughts  innocently,  when  they  craTe  to  be  occupied 
with  something;  to  engage  the  affections,  which  absolutely  refuse  to  be  1^ 
Toid ;  to  supply  resources  of  recreation  afler  a  long  day*s  toil,  of  such  varie^  as 
shall  meet  the  wants  of  different  tastes  and  capacities — of  tastes  and  capacitiet 
as  yet  but  little  cultivated  and  developed,  but  which  may  be  gradually  led  into 
hij^ier  and  higher  regions  of  tinnight  and  attainment  Such  lectures  will  shed 
an  influence  of  the  most  lasting  and  salutaiT^  character  throughout  the  various 
occupations  and  conditions  of  a  manu&cturing  population.  Parents  will  mark 
the  awakened  curiosity  of  the  young ;  employers  will  see  higher  intellectual 
and  moral  aims  in  the  actions  and  language  of  men  in  their  employ ;  those  who 
have  had  the  advantage  of  a  systematic  education,  will  here  have  an  opportunity 
to  continue  their  mentel  discif^e  and  attainments;  those  whose  c^yportunities 
were  more  restricted,  will  find  in  these  lectures  the  promptings  and  instruments 
of  self-culture;  conversation  on  topics  of  broad  and  abiding  interest,  will  take 
the  place  of  idle  gossip,  political  wrangling,  and  personal  s^use ;  the  longings 
for  artificial  excitements  furnished  at  the  dens  of  iniquity,  which  abound  in  all 
large  villages,  will  be  expelled  by  the  many  wholesome  fountains  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  will  be  opened  in  the  contemplation  of  God's  works,  and  the 
perusal  of  good  books,  to  which  many  will,  in  the  lecture-room,  be  led;  and, 
what  will  penetrate  to  the  very  well-springs  of  the  best  infiuenoes  whidi  sode^ 
can  feel,  higher  and  purer  sources  of  intellectual  enjoyment  and  culture  will  bo 
opened  to  tiie  female  sex,  who  have  every  where  shown  an  eager  demre  to  at- 
tend courses  of  popular  lectures,  and  whose  presence  there  may  always  be  hailed 
as  a  pledge  of  the  attendance  of  the  most  intelligent,  refined  and  respectable  of 
the  other  sex,  and  as  the  best  protection  from  the  annoyance  of  bad  manneni^ 
and  rude  interruptions,  which  are  sometimes  exhibited  at  large  popular  meet* 
ings  of  the  male  sex  alone. 

*l.  Beading  rooms,  fhmished  with  the  periodical  publications  of  the  day,  with 
mm  and  bcN>ks  of  reference,  and  if  practicable  with  portfolios  of  engravings 
and  pictorial  embellishments,  with  models  and  descriptions  of  new  and  ingen- 
ious inventions  for  abridging  labor,  with  specimens  of  shells,  stones,  i^ts, 
seeds,  and  flowers  in  their  season,  with  any  thing,  in  fine,  which,  by  gpratifying 
the  eye,  and  provoking  and  satisfying  the  curiosity  to  know,  shall  become  at- 
tractive places  of  resort  in  the  neighborhood,  should  be  established.  In  con- 
nection with  the  reading-room,  or  with  rooms  appropriated  to  innocent  games 
and  means  of  recreation,  there  should  be  a  room  for  conversation — a  sort  of  so- 
cial and  intellectual  exchange,  to  take  the  place  of  gatherings  at  the  comers  of 
streets,  or  places  of  idle  and  vicious  resort 

To  these  rooms,  as  well  as  to  the  lectures  and  library,  all  classes  should  havo 
access,  and  especially  should  the  more  wealthy  and  intelligent  resort  there,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  than  to  bear  the  testimony  of  their  presence  and  participation, 
to  the  value  of  these  pursuits,  and  of  these  and  other  means  of  intellectual  and 
social  improvement,  and  amusement  It  will  interfere  but  littie  with  their  timo 
and  convenience,  and  the  return  will  be  manifold,  in  the  prejudices  of  various 
kinds  which  will  be  detached  from  the  minds  of  laborer  and  capitalist,  and  of 
the  families  of  all  classes,  in  listening  to  the  same  lectures,  reading  the  same 
books,  deriving  pleasure  fix>m  the  same  sources,  conversing  on  the  same  topics — 
in  being,  where  every  bosom  is  warmed  and  thrilled  by  the  beatings  of  the  com- 
mon h^irt  of  humanity.  It  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  manufacturing 
Tillages,  to  dose  the  deep  ffulf  with  predpitous  sides,  which  too  often  separates 
one  set  of  men  fh>m  their  fellows — ^to  soften  and  round  the  distinctions  of  so- 
dety  which  are  no  where  else  so  sharply  defined.  This  separation  of  sodety  it 
utterly  at  war  with  our  political  theories,  and  must  ever  be  accompanied  with 
contempt^  exdusiveness  and  apprehension  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  with 
envying,  jealousies,  curses  not  loud  but  deeps  <uid  occasionally  with  outbreaks 
which  will  carry  the  desolation  of  a  tornado  in  their  track.  To  do  away  with 
the  real  dassification  of  sodety  which  difference  of  education,  and  espedallj 
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kfTerenoe  in  manners,  and  inteHectnal  tafltes  will  unavoidably  oreata,  these  dif* 
ferences  must  be  done  away  with — at  least  all  the  elements  of  earUily  happiness, 
and  of  a  pleasant  and  profitable  social  interoourse,  should  be  brought  withia 
reach  of  all,  by  giving  to  all  through  good  public  schools,  and  other  means  of 
public  education,  good  manners,  intelligent  and  inquiring  minds,  refined  tastes, 
and  the  deeire  and  ability  to  be  brought  into  communion  with  those  who  possess 
these  qualHies,  and  at  the  same  time  partake  of  the  rich  heritage  of  noble 
thoughts  which  the  great  authors  of  our  own  and  other  times,  and  of  our  own 
and  other  eountries,  have  bequeathed  without  restriction,  to  the  whole  human 
ftmily. 

It  should  be  every  where  proclaimed,  and  inwrought  into  every  plan  for  im« 
proving  the  condition  of  society,  especially  in  manuncturing  villages  and  large 
iowDs,  that  good  public  schools  and  religious  institutions,  important  and  essen- 
tial as  they  unquestionably  are,  do  not  take  the  precedence  of  all  other  means, 
or  exclude  the  adoption  of  others  supplementary  to  them.  Whatever  can  be 
devised  to  improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  poor — to  make  the  home  of  tb« 
<^)erative8  more  comfortable  and  attractive-~to  secure  to  its  inmates  more  de- 
light at  their  own  family  board  and  firesides — to  elevate  the  manners,  and  re- 
fine the  intercourse  of  the  lodgers  at  the  boarding-houses — to  cultivate  house- 
hM  virtues  and  habits  of  saving — to  make  the  lyceum,  the  reading-room,  the 
lecture,  the  evening  class,  attractive  and  profitable— to  awaken  and  cultivate  a 
perception  of  whatever  is  beautifhl  and  good  in  nature,  art,  or  human  manners 
and  character— to  encourage  cheap,  innocent  and  daily  amusements,  and  di»* 
eourage  those  which  are  expensive,  rude  and  sensual,  and  to  elevate  the  tone 
ef  sodal  intercourse— all  these  things  will  do  good  and  tend  to  educate  the 
whole  community,  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  manufimturing  population. 
Let  not  the  Christian  intent  on  the  reformatioQ  of  the  soul,  and  its  fitness  for 
aao^er  state,  forget  that  the  soul  Is  tied  to  the  body,  and  that  through  the 
body,  and  in  these  various  ways  it  can  be  acted  on  for  its  good.  Let  him  nol 
be  unmindful,  that  it  is  practical  Christianity  acting  itself  out  in  these  various 
forms,  and  filling  up  every  opening  where  good  can  be  done,  which  commends 
kself  to  the  oonsdenoes  of  all  men,  as  like  its  master,  "  going  about  doing  good.** 
Let  the  lover  of  his  kind  remember  that  the  sodal  atmosphere  of  one  of  these 
Tillages  may  be  instinct  with  moral  health,  or  may  be  laden  wilh  a  miasms 
deadly  to  the  character  and  the  soul 

The  condition  and  improvement  of  her  manufhcturing  population,  in  connect- 
ion with  the  educatk>n  of  the  whole  people,  is  at  this  time  the  great  problem  for 
New  England  to  work  out  Here  are  concentrated  the  elements  of  corrupUoo, 
ef  upbreak,  and  overthrow,  to  all,  that,  in  her  past  history,  she  has  held  most 
precious.  Here  are  the  capadtiee  for  social,  moral  and  intellectual  improvement^ 
and  the  productive  forces  for  the  creation  of  wealth,  and  material  prosperity, 
which  shall  spread  along  every  valley,  beautiful  and  prosperous  villag^  and 
through  all  her  borders,  a  contented,  moral  and  intellectual  people.  Regarding 
only  its  pecuniary  return,  the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of  her  manu- 
(ae^ring  population,  is  a  matter  of  commanding  interest  It  is  the  mind  and 
oharscter,  the  regular  habits,  the  inventive  resources,  the  ready  power  to  adopt 
beUer  means  to  accomplish  the  same  end,  the  focility  of  turning  from  one  kind 
of  work  to  another  when  the  fiuctuations  of  business  require  it^  the  quickness 
to  understand  and  execute  the  directions  given  without  constant  supervision, 
the  economy  in  the  use,  and  in  preventing  the  waste,  of  materials — ^it  is  the 
almost  universal  possession  of  these  qualities  by  tlie  American  kborer,  who  has 
received  a  good  New  England  fitmily  and  school  education,  which  enables  him 
to  compete  so  successfiilly  with  the  muscles  of  the  foreign  laborer,  ^o  works 
at  a  lower  compensation,  but  with  leas  productive  power. 

CTTIB8. 

Of  public  schools,  and  other  means  of  popular  education  in  dties  and  largo 
boroughs,  it  matters  not  what  may  be  their  munidpal  designation,  where  the 
population  is  largely  concentrated,  and  the  occupations  of  sodety  are  greatly 
diversified,  little  need  be  said  which  has  not  been  antidpated.  Much  thaX  has 
been  presented  in  reference  to  the  facilities  of  improvement,  and  causes  of 
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detefiorati<m  in  a  mannfictoriiig  pc^yaUitioD,  is  applicable  to  cities.  Host  of 
tbeae  finalities  and  causes,  both  of  oomiption  and  improyement,  exist,  and  are 
at  work  in  the  citj  with  greater  power  and  intensity.  Here  the  wealth,  enter- 
prise and  professional  talent  of  the  state  are  concentrated;  here  schools,  libra- 
ries and  literary  associations  abound ;  here  are  institutions  of  charity,  and  every 
means  of  religious  instruction.  But  here  too  are  poverty,  ignoranoe,  profligacy, 
and  irreligion,  and  a  dassification  of  society  as  broad  and  deep  as  ever  divided 
the  plebeian  and  patrician  of  ancient  Borne.  Here  education,  philanthropy, 
patriotism  and  Christianity  have  a  great  work  to  do,  if  these  harsh  and  discord- 
ant elements  are  to  be  harmonized,  and  the  large  towns  are  to  become  not  only 
the  great  centers  of  arts,  trade  and  commerce,  but  the  prolific  fountains  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  improvement  to  the  whole  State. 

The  first  great  step  to  be  taken  in  our  cities  is  to  improve  the  territorial,  and 
administrative  agencies,  and  organization  of  our  common  schools  so  as  to  enable 
all  the  pe(^le  of  a  city  or  borough  to  act  on  this  great  interest  as  they  act  on 
their  oUier  great  interests  and  bring  the  common  sdiool  prominently  forward  as 
an  institution  which  holds  a  deservedly  high  place  in  the  eyes  and  affections  of 
all,  as  the  security,  ornament  and  blessing  of  the  present  and  the  h(^  of  all 
fbture  generations.  Instead  o(  administering  the  system  through  two  or  more 
independent  and  it  may  be,  half  beligerent  and  jealous  districts,  and  through  a 
double  or  treble  set  of  officers,  elect^  by  different  parts  of  the  same  constitu- 
en<nr,  and  each  charged  with  only  portions  of  one  supervisory  power,  which  thus 
fe  nittered  away  through  many  agencies  instead  of  acting  directly  on  every 
school  in  all  parts  of  the  same  city — ^let  there  be  an  immediate  union  of  all  the 
districts  so  that  the  city  or  borough  limits  shall  bound  but  one  district,  and  then 
let  all  the  schools  come  under  the  control  of  a  general  board,  combining  all  the 
powers,  financial  and  visitatorial  which  are  necessary  to  establish  and  adminis- 
ter a  sufficient  number  of  common  schools  of  different  grades  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational wants  oi  all  children.  This  committee  can  be  elected  by  the  citizens 
at  large  with  the  other  city  officers,  or  be  appointed  by  the  municipal  authorities. 
The  schools  themselves  should  be  organized  in  reference  to  the  age  and  profi- 
ciency of  the  pupils,  and  the  children  should  pass  fix>m  a  lower  to  a  higher 
grade  of  school  at  stated  periods,  and  after  a  suitable  test  of  fitness  as  to  age 
and  knowledge.  Teachers  should  be  selected  in  reference  to  their  possessing 
qualifications  adapted  to  the  grade  of  school  they  are  to  teach — and  should  be 
employed  through  the  year,  and  firom  year  to  year  as  long  as  they  possess  the 
vitality  and  elasticity  necessary  to  the  highest  success.  Sshool-houses  should 
be  attractive,  comfortable  and  healthy,  and  arranged  vrithin  and  without  in  re- 
ference to  the  class  of  pupils — whether  young  or  old — who  are  to  occupy  them. 
Text-books  should  be  uniform  in  all  schools  of  the  same  grade— and  every 
teacher  should  be  furnished  with  all  needful  apparatus  to  illustrate  every  study 
pursued  in  his  school  Without  dwelling  any  longer  on  the  details  of  a  school 
system,  worthy  of  the  wealth  and  population,  and  capable  of  meeting  the  edu- 
cational wants  of  our  cities  and  large  villages,  I  will  add,  that  we  need  in  all 
our  cities 

1.  A  larger  number  of  Primary  Schools  for  little  children — taught  universally 
by  female  teachers  of  the  requisite  tact,  patience,  versatBity,  and  prompt  and 
kind  sympathies. 

2.  Secondary,  or  Intermediate  Schools — to  carry  fbrward  children  beyond  the 
primary  schools,  and  as  fiur  as  our  first  class  of  common  schools  in  cities  now 
take  their  pupils. 

3.  A  High  School — ^for  bovs  and  girls  in  the  same,  or  separate  departments^ 
in  which  every  thing  which  is  now  done  in  private  schools  of  the  highest  grade^ 
if  called  for  by  the  intellectual  and  moral  wants  of  the  community,  should  be 
thoroughly  taught,  so  that  the  same  advantages  without  being  abridged,  or 
denied  to  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  educated,  should  be  open  at  the  same 
time  to  worthy  and  talented  children  of  the  poorest  parent.  The  course  of  in- 
struction, begun  in  the  Primary  School,  and  continued  through  successive 
classes,  should  in  the  end  give  to  every  young  man  a  thorough  English  educa- 
tion preparatory  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  commerce,  trade,  mauu&ctures^ 
and  the  mechanical  arts,  and  if  desired,  for  college ;  and  to  every  young  woman 
a  well  disciplined  mind,  high  moral  aims,  and  practical  views  of  her  own  duties, 
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and  thoae  reeoorcee  of  health,  thooght,  mannera,  and  oonvenation  which  bless 
alike  the  highest  and  lowest  statioDS  in  life. 

Let  a  system  of  common  schools,  organized  on  the  general  principles  above 
set  forth,  and  gradoated  on  the  plan  developed  at  some  length  in  mj  last  An- 
noal  Beport,  be  once  established,  and  liberally  supported,  and  the  interest  and 
Snquiiy  it  will  create  will  soon  lead  to  other  desirable  improvement  in  popular 
edncation— especially  in  our  large  cities. 

Evening  schools,  and  supplementary  agencies  of  various  kinds,  like  those  at 
Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  in  Kew  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities  at  home  and 
abroad,  will  be  provided  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  education  of  individuals 
whose  school  attendance  was  prematurely  abridged,  or  from  any  cause  interfered 
with.  Apprentices,  clerks,  and  other  young  persons,  who  have  been  hurried 
into  active  employment  without  a  suitable  elementary  education,  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  devote  a  few  hours  in  an  evening,  and  a  few  evenings  in  a  week 
to  studies  directly  connected  with  their  several  trades,  or  pursuits. 

Libraries,  and  courses  of  familiar  lectures  with  practical  illustrations,  collec- 
tions in  natural  histoiy  and  science,  a  system  of  scientific  exchanges  between 
sdiools,  of  the  same  and  different  towns,  spedmens  of  mechanical  inventions 
to  abridge  labor,  coUectiohs  in  the  fine  art8--all  of  these  and  other  agencies  of 
popular  education  will  be  provided  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale  in  every  com- 
munity where  a  good  system  of  common  schools  has  done  or  is  doing  its  appro- 
priate work.  And  outside  of  all  other  agencies,  the  Reform  School,  and  letter 
than  that,  as  preventing  that  whidi  the  Reform  School  aims  to  correct  and  re- 
form— the  Industrial  Sdiool  should  be  established  at  one  or  more  points  in  the 
state,  to  receive  such  children,  as  defying  the  restrainmg  influence  of  parental 
authority,  and  the  discipline  and  regulations  of  the  public  schools,  or  such  as 
are  abandoned  by  orphanage,  or  worse  than  orphanage,  by  parental  neglect  or 
example,  to  idle,  vicious  and  pilfering  habits,  are  found  hanging  about  places  of 
pubUc  resort,  polluting  the  air  by  their  profane  and  vulgar  speech,  alluring,  to 
their  own  bad  practices,  children  of  the  same,  and  other  conditions  of  life,  and 
originating  or  participatmg  in  every  street  brawl  and  low-bred  riot  Such  diil- 
dren  can  not  safely  be  gathered  into  the  public  schools:  and  if  they  are,  their 
vagrant  habits  are  chafed  by  the  restraints  of  school  discipline.  They  soon  be- 
come irregular,  play  truant,  are  punished  and  expelled,  and  from  that  time  their 
course  is  most  uniformly  downward,  until  on  earth  there  is  no  lower  pohit  to 
reach. 

But  in  these— at  least  in  most  of  these  agencies  of  popular  education,  espe- 
cially in  that  which  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  plans  for  popular  improve- 
ment in  dtiee — the  common  schools-common  because  it  is  practically  open  to 
and  enjoyed  by  all  as  being  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest,  and  good  enough  for 
the  best — ^in  such  common  schools,  our  cities  are  behind  some  of  equal  popula- 
tion, wealth  and  refinement,  in  other  states.  When  compared  with  many  cities 
and  villages  in  Haasachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  where  the  schools  are  properij 
organized  and  supported,  it  is  found  that  in  all  the  cities  and  large  villages  of 
th&  state,  with  the  exception  of  three,  the  attendance  in  the  public  school  is 
less,  the  attendance  in  pnvate  schools  greater,  the  appropriations  for  school  pur- 
poses smaller,  the  course  of  instruction  less  complete,  the  supervision  of  com- 
mittees lees  constant  and  vigilant,  and  the  interest  of  parents  and  the  communi- 
ties less  active  and  intelligent 

nCPBOTBMENTS  IH  THB  8T8TBM  OF  OOMMOIT  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  remarks  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Assembly,  I  dwelt  at  some  length  on  certain  specified  phins  of  improvement| 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  Legislature  by  School  Visitors  in  their  reports, 
by  the  friends  of  common  schools,  and  the  Joint  Standmg  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion. In  concluding  this  communication,  I  will  briefly  recapitulate  certain  fea- 
tures, which  it  seems  to  me  desirable  to  incorporate  into  our  system  of  common 
schools. 

I.  The  territorial  organization  and  administrative  agendes  of  our  common 
schools,  should  be  made  more  simple  and  effldent 

L  By  making  School  Sodeties  co-extensive  with  the  limits  of  the  towns,  thus 
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reducing  the  number  of  societies,  and  bringing  the  sdKxd  interest  direeti|)r  be- 
fore the  people  when  assembled  for  other  munSoqMl  purposes. 

2.  B7  reducing  the  number  of  school  districts.  1.  B7  Abolishing  those  whidi 
oan  not  maintsio  an  efficient  sduxd  eren  with  the  extra  aid  fh>m  the  state  and 
town.  2.  By  making  each  incorporated  city  and  borough  a  school  district.  3. 
By  giving  facilities  and  holdhig  out  inducements  for  districts  to  consolidate  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  graded  system  of  schools. 

3.  By  blending  the  financial  and  supervisoiy  powers  and  duties  now  exer- 
cised by  the  school  committee  and  board  of  visitors,  into  one  board  of  centred 
Ibr  a  society,  and  by  authorizing  districts  to  transfer  the  local  mangement  of 
their  district  schools  to  this  board. 

4.  By  extending  the  term  of  oflBce  to  three  years  and  have  one-third  only 
elected  cacli  year. 

II.  The  means  provided  for  the  support  of  common  schools  should  be  in- 
creased, and  sliould  be  raised  and  appropriated  in  such  ways  as  to  awaken  the 
highest  degree  of  parental  and  public  interest,  and  secure  the  greatest  practica- 
ble equality  of  the  best  school  privileges  to  all  the  children  of  the  State. 

1.  The  sum  appropriated  fh>m  the  Treasury  of  the  State  should  be  at  least 
ene  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  every  child  entitled  fh>m  age  to  attend  school ; 
SBd  any  deficiency  in  the  School  Fund  should  be  supplied  from  the  civil  list 
fimds  of  the  State.  The  sum  should  be  certain,  and  large  enough  to  stimulate 
societies,  districts  and  parents,  to  corre^x>nding  effcnts  to  obtain  and  rightly 
i^ply  the  same. 

5.  Towns  or  societies  should  be  obliged  to  raise  by  tax  on  the  grand  list  an- 
nually, a  sum  at  least  equal  to  one-third  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  the 
State,  excluding  the  income  of  the  town  deposite  fbnd,  the  whole  of  which 
lAould  bo  devoted  to  school  purposes. 

3.  The  money  appropriated  by  the  State,  and  raised  by  tax  on  the  property 
of  towns,  should  be  designated  '*  teacher's  money,"  and  should  be  applied  only 
to  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  teachers— and  should  be  drawn  fVom  the  town 
or  society  treasury  only  on  the  order  of  the  committee  oi  the  society  in  favor 
of  the  teacher,  and  for  his  wages  only. 

4.  The  money  appropriated  by  the  State,  town  or  society,  should  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  school  districts  according  to  the  averagcattendance  of  scholars 
in  school 

6.  Districts  and  societies  should  be  authorised  to  establidi  a  rate  bill  or  tui- 
tion, to  be  paid  by  parents  or  guardians  of  children  at  school,  g^raduated  accord- 
ing to  the  class  of  school,  and  in  no  way  oppressive  to  the  poor,  and  diminish- 
ing to  each  fiunily  according  to  the  number  of  children  attending  school  t^ 
same  term. 

6.  Every  district  should,  on  keeping  its  school  according  to  law  during  the 
year  previous,  be  entitled  to  receive  fh)m  the  State  and  town  appropriation,  a 
ium  sufficient  to  employ  a  teacher  qualified  for  that  district,  for  a  period  of  at 
least  eight  months  in  the  year. 

7.  The  district  which  makes  the  greatest  efforts  to  employ  good  teachers 
throughout  the  year,  in  proportion  to  its  pecuniary  means  and  population, 
should  receive  an  extra  allowance  fh>m  the  town  treasury. 

HI.  A  broad  and  liberal  system  of  measures  should  be  adopted  by  the  State, 
to  provide  a  supply  of  well  qualified  teachers,  and  to  exclude  from  the  common 
schools  all  persons  who  do  not  possess  the  requisite  moral  character,  "  aptness 
to  teach  "  and  govern  children,  literary  attainments,  and  professional  experience. 

1.  The  law  must  provide,  that  districts  have  the  pecuniary  ability,  by  resour- 
ces within  themselves,  or  by  aid  from  the  treasury  of  the  State,  town  or  so- 
ciety, to  pay  the  market  value  of  good  teachers ;  and  to  continue  such  teachers 
in  the  same  school  through  the  year.  There  are  in  the  State  not  more  than 
one  hundred  districts,  in  which,  fVom  the  small  number  of  scholars,  and  fh)m 
the  withdrawal  of  the  older  bovs  and  girls  for  fl^d  or  household  work,  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  year,  annual  sdiools  can  not  be  maintained,  and  in  the  dj»- 
Iriats  ro&:rred  to,  schools  could  be  maintained  for  at  least  eight  months. 
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5.  A  scale  of  examination,  and  certiflcatos  based  on  the  same,  should  be  es- 
tabliahed,  constating  of  at  least  three  grades.  The  first  and  lowest  should  en- 
title the  holder  to  teach  m  a  certain  specified  school  or  district  for  one  year.  The 
second  should  be  arailable  throaghout  the  schools  of  a  country  for  two  years, 
and  sliould  be  given  only  to  those,  who  in  addition  to  the  specified  examination, 
have  bad  at  least  one  year  of  suocessftil  experience.  The  third  should  be  good 
throughout  the  State,  and  for  at  least  tliree  years,  and  should  constitute  the 
highest  evidence  timt  the  holders  possess  tlie  right  spirit,  character,  attainments, 
and  practical  sicill  for  the  highest  grade  of  school 

3.  The  compensation  of  teachers  should  be  based  somewhat  on  the  grade  of 
certificate  held  by  them.  The  names  of  persons  holding  the  State  certificates, 
should  be  fix>m  time  to  tune  published  in  tlie  annual  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent 

4.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  schools  the  examination  for  certificates 
should  be  conducted  by  a  county  board,  at  the  time  of  holding  the  County 
Teacher's  Institutes.  This  would  be  an  additional  inducement  for  a  full  attend- 
ance of  all  teaebera  who  wished  to  get  a  higher  grade  of  certificate,  as  well  as 
of  all  young  persons  who  propose  to  enter^the  profession. 

6.  Connected  with  the  plan  of  examination  and  certificates,  there  should  bs 
a  county  system  of  school  inspection,  by  which  incompetent  and  unworthy 
members  shall  be  excluded  from  the  profession. 

6.  To  make  the  above  provisions  truly  valuable  and  efficient,  opportunities 
now  provided,  and  institutions  and  agencies  now  established  by  which  young 
men  and  young  women  of  the  right  spirit  and  character,  can  g^t  a  thorough 
inrofessional  training,  must  be  continued,  enlarged  and  improved. 

IT.  Some  efficient  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  text-books 
in  all  of  tlio  schools  of  tlie  same  society,  and  in  all  the  societies,  at  least  of  the 
same  county,  by  the  action  of  either  a  State  or  County  Board. 

y.  The  Uw  sliould  make  it  imperative  on  towns,  societies,  or  districts,  to  pro- 
vide suitable  school-houses,  furniture,  and  appendages  for  the  same,  apparatus 
ibr  the  use  of  the  teacher,  and  a  school  library;  and  in  extreme  cases,  should 
be  authorized  to  take  land  for  school  purposes,  on  the  award  of  a  disinterested 
tribunal 

Let  tliese,  or  some  more  efficient  features,  be  engrafted  on  our  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  and  Connecticut  will  soon  occupy  again,  the  fVont  rank  in  the 
great  work  of  popular  education. 

In  1851,  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  (Mr.  Barnard,) 
resumed  the  publication  of  the  "  Connecticut  Common  School  Jour- 
nal,*^ which  was  ^suspended  in  1842,  until  a  brighter  daj  should 
dawn  oh  the  educational  interests  of  the  State.^  The  subject  is  thus 
referred  to  in  his  Annual  Report,  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  May,  1862. 

SCHOOL  JOUBKAL  AND  THB  PUBUC  PRESS. 

As  a  convenient  mode  of  communicating  with  school  officers,  teachers,  and 
fKends  of  educational  improvement  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  and  as  an 
important  auxiliary  in  the  dischai^ge  of  my  official  duties,  I  have  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  commencing  the  publication  of  a  new  series  of  the  "  CkmnecU' 
cut  Common  School  Journal** 

As  announced  in  the  prospectus,  the  Journal  wHl  be  the  repository  of  all 
documents  of  a  permanent  value,  relating  to  the  history,  oondition,  and  improve- 
ment of  public  schools,  and  other  means  of  popular  education  in  the  State.  It 
will  contain  the  laws  of  the  State,  relating  to  schools,  with  such  forms  and  ex- 
jdanations  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  uniformity  and  efficiency  in  their  ad- 
ministration. It  will  oontam  suggestions  and  improved  plans  for  repairs,  con- 
Btnietion  and  internal  arrangement  of  school-houses.  It  will  aun  to  form,  en* 
courage,  and  bring  forward  good  teachers;  and  to  enBst  the  active  and  intolB- 
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gent  coSpenHxm  of  parents,  with  te&diera  and  committees  in  the  management 
and  instruction  of  schools.  It  will  give  notioe  of  all  local  and  general  meetings 
of  associations  relating  to  public  sdiools,  and  publish  any  communications  re- 
specting their  proceedings.  It  will  give  information  of  what  is  doing  in  other 
states  and  countries,  with  regard  to  popular  education,  and  in  eyeiy  way  help 
keep  alive  a  spirit  of  efficient  and  prudent  action  in  behalf  of  the  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral  improvement  of  the  rising  and  all  fUture  generations  in  the 
State. 

The  numbers  thus  &r  published  of  the  current  volume  do  not  contain  the 
usual  variety  of  such  a  periodical,  being  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  a  dis- 
course on  the  life  and  character  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  and  to  docu- 
ments illustrative  of  his  services  to  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  and  to 
the  American  Asylum  for  the  education  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  at  Hartford. 
Feeling  that  the  best  lights  of  my  own  mind  have  been  drawn  and  fed  from  his 
wise  counsels,  and  the  best  purposes  of  my  own  heart  have  been  strengthened 
by  the  beauty  of  his  daily  life,  I  could  not  neglect  this  opportunity  of  pkcing 
before  school  officers  and  teachers  this  memorial  of  a  wise  educator,  and  an 
every-day  Christian  gentleman.  The  name  of  Gallaudet  will  ever  constitute  a 
portion  of  the  moral  treasure  of  Connecticut  The  numbers  of  the  Journal  de- 
voted to  this  tribute  to  his  memory  will  be  presented  to  such  members  of  the 
Assembly  as  will  apply  to  this  office. 

In  addition  to  the  publication  of  a  monthly  periodical,  devoted  exdusively  to 
the  promotion  of  educational  improvement,  no  pains  has  been  spared  to  interest 
the  conductors  of  our  newspaper  press  generally  to  introduce  into  their  columns^ 
reports  and  discussions  on  the  condition  and  improvement  of  our  common 
schools,  and  other  institutions  and  means  of  popular  education.  In  no  one  year 
has  so  much  educational  matter  been  spread  through  these  channels  before  the 
people  of  the  State.  For  the  uniform  courtesy,  with  which  all  applications,  on 
my  part  for  giving  publicity  to  notices  for  Institutes  and  lectures,  have  been 
met,  I  wish  to  make  this  public  acknowledgment  Without  the  cordial  and 
general  codperation  of  the  press  of  the  State,  the  process  of  school  improve- 
ment will  be  slow  indeed. 

The  Superintendent  thus  speaks  of  his  operations  in  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes, Lectures,  Ac,  in  his  <' Seventh  Annual  Report,  submitted 
May,  1852." 

TEACHEB8*  INSnTUTBS. 

During  the  year,  nine  Institutes  or  Conventions  of  Teachers  have  been  held 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  one  more  than  was  required  by  law,  and  for 
which  no  pecuniary  aid  was  received  from  the  State.  The  aggregate  attendance 
of  teachers  at  the  nine  Institutes,  was  about  nine  hundred.  Ea^  Institute  was 
opened  by  a  public  lecture  on  the  Monday  evening  of  th6  week  for  which  it  was 
appointed,  and  continued  in  session  until  the  dose  of  the  Friday  evening  foUow- 
uig.  The  exercises  during  the  day  were  devoted  to  the  fiuniliar  exposition  of 
the  best  modes  of  classifying,  governing,  and  teaching  our  common  schools. 
At  each  Institute  the  evenings  were  devoted  to  lectures  and  discussions  on 
topics  connected  with  the  improvement  of  common  schools,  and  other  means  of 
popular  education  in  Connecticut,  intended  to  interest  parents,  children,  and  the 
community  generally,  as  well  as  teachers. 

Before  dismissmg  this  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  remark: — 

1.  The  value  of  this  dass  of  meetings,  both  to  teachers  and  the  communities 
where  they  are  held,  is  universally  adcnowledged,  and  not  an  intimation  has 
reached  me  from  any  quarter,  that  they  should  he  abandoned. 

2.  My  connection  with  Institutes  every  year  for  more  than  twelve  years  has 
satisfied  me  that  to  secure  ^e  continued  interest  and  attendance  of  teachers  in 
this  class  of  meetings,  the  exercises  must  be  instructive  and  varied ;  the  persona 
conducting  the  exercises  and  delivering  lectures,  must  have  a  reputation  which 
will  command  in  advance  the  confidence  of  the  best  teachers;  the  time  and 
place  for  each  Institute  must  be  judidously  chosen,  and  the  wants  of  the  schools 
at  particular  periods  of  the  year  must  be  consulted. 
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8.  The  appropriation  now  made,  yiE.,  only  eighteen  doUars  on  the  arerage,  to 
aecare  assistance  in  instruction  and  lectures  at  each  Institute,  with  an  allowance 
for  printing  circulars,  and  the  travel  of  the  Superintendent,  is  altogether  inad- 
equate— thereby  imposing  a  heary  pecuniary  burden  on  the  Superintendent, 
and  subjecting  public-spirited  individuals,  who  have  no  private  or  professioBal 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  to  great  sacriQoea  of  time  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  State. 

4.  Interesting  and  profitable  as  these  Institutes  have  already  proved  to  teach* 
ers,  the  schools,  and  the  community,  they  can  be  made  still  more  interesting 
and  profitable,  and  a  larger  attendance  of  teachers  can  be  secured  during  ea(£ 
year,  and  more  places  can  be  reached  and  blessed  by  their  influence,  if  the 
Superintendent  can  be  left  at  liberty  to  appoint  and  hold  as  many  of  this  dasa 
of  meetings,  at  such  times  and  at  such  periods  of  the  year,  as  he  shall  deem 
best,  without  regard  to  county  lines  or  particular  montiis,  provided  he  has  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  the  attendance  of  at  least  forty  teachers,  and  provided  the 
expense  of  each  Institute  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar  for  each  teacher  in  attend-' 
anoe,  or  fifty  dollars  on  an  average  to  each  Institute. 

SDtrOATIONAL  LEOTtTBlS. 

In  pursuance  of  a  phin  set  forth  in  my  Report  for  1850,  and  of  a  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  May  of  that  year,  I  have  continued  to  hold  meet- 
ings of  such  persons  as  were  disposed  to  come  together  on  public  notice,  in  dif- 
ferent school  societies,  for  familiar  and  practical  addresses  and  discussions  db. 
topics  connected  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  school  system, 
and  of  the  classification,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  public  schools.  With  the 
oodperation  of  several  gentlemen,  all  of  them  successful  teachers,  and  most  of 
them,  experienced  school  officers,  more  than  four  hundred  addresses  have  been 
delivered  in  different  sections  of  the  State.  But  for  the  failure  of  certain  ap- 
pointments firom  want  of  due  notice,  and  in  some  instances,  on  account  of  meet- 
ings for  other  objects  at  the  only  time  in  which  I  could  provide  an  address,  at 
least  one  address  would  have  been  delivered,  not  only  in  every  school  society, 
but  in  every  large  neighborhood.  The  expense  of  this  movement,  by  the  reso- 
lution of  the  (^neral  Assembly,  is  limited  to  three  dollars  for  each  society 
visited,  a  sum  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  persons 
employed.  For  this  trifling  expenditure,  an  impulse  of  a  most  salutary  and  fSar 
reaching  character  has  been  given  to  the  cause  of  school  improvement,  and  the 
results  are  even  now  visible  in  the  more  enlightened  and  vigorous  action  of 
school  districts^  officers,  and  teachers. 

0OT7NTT  IKSPSOnON. 

In  pursuing  this  plan  of  operations,  I  have  aimed  to  secure  not  only  an  ad- 
dress on  topics  connected  with  the  condition  and  improvement  of  common 
schools,  but  to  illustrate  in  a  limited  and  imperfect  manner,  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  system  of  county  inspection,  and  of  a  plan  of  reports  which  shaU 
present  the  comparative  standing  of  the  schools  in  the  several  societies  of  the 
same  county.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  lecturers  were  requested  to  confer 
with  school  visitors  and  teachers,  to  visit  at  least  two  schools  in  each  society  in 
which  an  address  was  delivered,  and  after  completing  their  circuit  of  lectures 
and  visits,  to  present  a  report  of  their  doings,  and  the  results  of  their  observa- 
tions and  inquiries. 

ADDRKSIS  BT  CLBBOTMBir. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures  given  in  connection  with  this  plan  of  school  visita- 
tion, and  meetings,  I  am  happy  to  state  that  many  clergymen  have  addressed 
their  people  on  &e  subject  at  appropriate  seasons.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see 
what  day  and  place  would  be  inappropriate  for  a  clergyman  to  address  parents 
on  their  duties  as  to  the  education  of  children,  or  the  community  as  to  the  care 
and  improvement  of  their  schools.  It  is  due  to  the  clergy  of  Connecticut,  to 
say,  that  as  a  class  they  have  done,  and  are  doing  more  for  the  improvement  of 
common  schools,  than  any  other  and  all  other  portions  of  the  community  to- 
gether, the  parcuts  of  the  children  at  school  not  excepted.    But  some  of  them 
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ean  itfll  find  room  ftnr  more  Tigoroos  eflTorts,  and  not  weary  themselves  in  well- 
doing. 

lOBKriKas  or  tbaohibs  with  thur  schools. 

In  connection  with  the  educational  lectures,  in  seTcral  towns,  meetings  of  all 
the  teachers  with  their  schools  and  the  parents  of  the  children,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  school  visitors,  have  been  held  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 
At  these  school  celebrations,  the  best  methods  of  conducting  the  exerdses,  and 
studies  of  our  district  schools,  have  been  illustrated,  with  classes  of  diildren,  in 
contrast  with  the  methods  in  too  many  mstances  pursued  by  teadiers,  who  have 
not  enjoyed  opportunities  of  visiting  the  best  schools,  or  of  studying  and  prac- 
ticing the  art  of  teaching  under  the  direction  of  a  master  workman  in  the  pro- 
fassion.  This  class  of  meetings  and  exercises  have  been  held  mainly  by  that 
excellent  teacher  and  practical  lecturer,  Mr.  William  S.  Baker,  who  has  devoted 
the  entire  winter  to  the  improvement  of  the  common  schods,  by  lectures, 
fcmiliar  visits  to  schools,  and  personal  interviews  with  teachers  and  parents. 

PROPOSED  IfODtnOATIOKS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education,  of  the  last  General  Assembly, 
submitted  a  bill  for  an  Act  in  addition  to  and  in  alteration  of  "An  Act  concern- 
ing Education,"  which  was  continued  to  the  present  session,  and  ordered  to  be 
pmted  with  the  laws  of  1861,  that  it  might  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
plople.  To  aid  m  this  object,  I  caused  an  edition  of  the  bill  to  be  printed  with 
a  review  of  the  action  of  the  legislature  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  circulated 
among  school  officers  and  friend  of  educational  improvement  I  have  heard 
but  one  opinion  expressed,  and  that  in  approval  of  all  the  main  features  of  this 
bill,  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  present  condition  of  our  schools. 

OOMBOLIDATIOir  OF  SCHOOL  SOCIBTIES  OOmOTTEB  AKD  yiSITOB& 

Section  1  provides  for  a  umon  in  one  committee,  of  the  powers  and  duties 
pow  distributed  between  two  sets  of  officers.  This  simple  provision  will  bring 
the  entire  supervision  of  the  school  aflEairs  of  a  society  under  one  committee, 
and  the  certificate  of  this  coomiittee  as  to  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  the 
employment  of  duly  qualified  teachers  for  at  least  the  period  of  the  year  re- 
quired by  law,  and  the  regular  visitation  of  the  schools,  will  be  based  hereafter 
on  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  members,  and  not  on  the  general  declarations 
of  distnct  committees,  or  the  more  vague  supposition  that  the  schools  have 
been  kept  according  to  law. 

ABOLinoir  or  school  socxetdes. 

Sections  2,  3,  and  4,  provide  for  the  gradual  restoration  of  our  school  system, 
with  the  consent  and  action  of  all  interested,  as  iar  and  as  &8t  only  as  such  con 
sent  shall  be  given,  and  such  action  had,  to  its  original  territorial  organization. 
In  reference  to  the  policy  of  our  present  organization,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  the 
views  substantially  which  I  have  before  communicated  to  the  publia  {See  AfUe^ 
p.  288.) 

OBADATIOir  or  SCHOOLS. 

To  enable  children  to  derive  the  highest  degree  of  benefit  fh>m  their  attend 
anoe  at  school,  they  should  go  through  a  regular  course  of  training  in  a  succes- 
sion of  classes  and  schools  arranged  according  to  similarity  of  aige,  standing, 
and  attainments,  under  teachers  possessing  the  qualifications  best  adapted  to 
each  grade  of  school  The  practice  has  been  almost  universal  in  Connecticut, 
and  in  other  States  where  the  organization  of  the  schools  is  based  upon  the 
division  of  the  territory  into  school  districts,  to  provide  but  one  school  for  as 
many  children  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages  firom  four  to  sixteen  years,  as  can 
be  gathered  in  fh>m  certain  territorial  Hmits,  into  one  apartment,  under  one 
teadier  ;~a  female  teacher  in  summer,  and  a  male  teacher  in  winter.  The  dis- 
advantages of  this  practice,  both  to  pupils  and  teachers,  are  great  and  manifold. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  physical  suffering  and  discomfort,  as  well  as  great 
hindrances  in  the  proper  arrangement  of  scholars  and  daases,  caused  by  crowd- 
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ing  the  dder  and  younger  papfls  into  the  same  school-room,  without  seats  and 
furniture  i^ropriate  to  either;  and  the  greatest  amount  of  suffering  and  dis- 
comfort falls  upon  the  young,  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it,  and  who,  in  conse- 
quence, acquire  a  distaste  to  study  and  the  school-room. 

The  work  of  education  going  on  in  such  schools,  can  not  be  appropriate  and 
progressiva  There  can  not  be  a  regular  course  of  discipline  and  instruction, 
adapted  to  the  age  and  proficiency  of  pupils— a  series  of  processes,  each  adapted 
to  certain  periods  in  the  development  of  the  mind  and  character,  the  first  in- 
tended to  be  followed  by  a  second,  and  the  second  by  a  third ;  the  latter  always 
cb»pending  on  the  earlier,  and  all  intended  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  general 
principles,  and  by  methods  varying  with  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  progress 
already  made. 

With  the  older  and  younger  pupils  in  the  same  room,  there  can  not  be  a  sys- 
tem of  discipline  which  shall  be  equally  well  adapted  to  both  classes.  If  it 
secures  the  cheerftil  obedience  and  subordination  of  the  older,  it  will  press  with 
unwise  severity  upon  the  younger  pupils.  If  it  be  adapted  to  the  physical 
wants,  and  peculiar  temperaments  of  the  young,  it  will  endanger  the  good  order 
and  habits  of  study  of  the  more  advanced  pupils,  by  the  fl^uent  change  of 
posture  and  position,  and  other  indulgences^  wluch  it  permits  and  requires  of 
the  former. 

With  studies  ranging  fh)m  the  alphabet  and  the  simplest  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge, to  the  higgler  branches  of  an  English  education,  a  variety  of  methods  of 
instruction  and  illustration  are  called  for,  which  are  seldom  found  together,  or  ia 
an  equal  degree,  in  the  same  teacher,  and  which  can  never  be  puraued  with 
equal  success  in  the  same  school-room.  The  elementary  principles  of  knowl- 
edge, to  be  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  young,  must  be  presented  by  a 
large  use  of  the  oral  and  simultaneous  methods.  The  higher  branches,  especially 
all  mathematical  subjects,  require  patient  application  and  habits  of  abstraction, 
on  the  part  of  the  older  pupils,  which  can  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  be  attained 
by  many  pupils,  amid  a  multiplicity  of  distracting  exercises,  movements,  and 
sounds.  The  recitations  of  thiis  class  of  pupils,  to  be  profitable  and  satisfactory 
must  be  conducted  in  a  manner  which  requires  time,  discussion,  and  explana- 
tion, and  the  undivided  attention  both  of  pupils  and  teachers. 

Prom  the  number  of  class  and  individual  recitations,  to  be  attended  to  during 
each  half>day,  these  exercises  are  brie^  hurried,  and  of  httle  practical  value. 
They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  senseless  repetitions  of  the  words  of  a  book. 
Instead  of  being  the  time  and  place,  where  the  real  business  of  teaching  is  done^ 
where  the  ploughshare  of  interrogation  is  driven  down  into  the  acquirements 
of  each  pupU,  and  his  ability  to  comprehend  clearly,  is  cultivated  and  tested; 
where  the  difficult  principles  of  each  lesson  are  developed  and  Ulustrated,  and 
additional  information  imparted ;  and  the  mind  of  the  teacher  brought  in  direct 
contact  with  the  mind  of  each  pupil,  to  arouse,  interest,  and  direct  its  opening 
powers — instead  of  all  this,  and  more,  the  brief  period  passed  in  recitation,  con- 
sists, on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  of  hearing  each  individual  and  dass,  in  regular 
order  and  quick  succession,  repeat  words  from  a  book ;  and  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils,  of  saying  their  kssons^  as  the  operation  is  most  sig^niflcantly  described  by 
most  teachers,  when  they  suomion  the  class  to  the  stand.  In  the  mean  time  the 
order  of  the  school  must  be  maintained,  and  the  general  business  must  go 
forward.  Little  children,  without  any  authorized  employment  for  their  eyes  and 
hands^  and  ever  active  curiosity,  must  be  made  to  sit  still,  while  every  muscle 
is  aching  from  suppressed  activi^ ;  pens  must  be  mended,  copies  set,  arithmeti- 
cal difficulties  solved,  excuses  for  tardiness  or  absence  received,  questions  an- 
swered, whisperings  allowed  or  suppressed,  and  more  or  less  of  extempore  dis- 
cipline administer^  Were  it  not  a  most  ruinous  waste  of  precious  time, — did 
it  not  involve  the  deadening,  crushing,  distorting,  dwarfing  of  immortal  &cul- 
ties  and  noble  sensibilities, — were  it  not  an  utter  perversion  of  the  noble  objects 
for  which  schools  are  instituted,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  di- 
verting farce  than  an  ordinary  session  of  a  laige  public  school,  whose  chaotic 
and  d&ordant  elements  have  not  been  reduced  to  system  by  a  proper  classifica- 
tion. The  teacher,  at  least  the  conscientious  teacher,  thinks  it  any  thing  but  a 
farce  to  him^  Compelled  to  hurry  fit)m  one  study  to  another,  requiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  iaetho<l0  altogether  distinct^— <&om  one  reoitation  to  anothi^^  equally 
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brief  and  unsatisfactory,  one  requiring  a  liyelinees  of  manner,  whidi  he  does  not 
feel  and  can  not  assume,  and  the  other  closeness  of  attention  and  abstraction  of 
thought,  which  he  can  not  give  amid  the  multiplicity  and  yarietj  of  cares, — 
from  one  case  of  discipline  to  another,  presnng  on  him  at  the  same  time,— -he 
goes  through  the  same  circuit,  day  after  day,  with  a  dizzy  brain  and  aching 
heart,  and  brings  his  school  to  a  close  with  a  feeling,  that  with  all  his  diligence 
and  fidelity,  he  has  accomplished  but  Uttle  good. 

But  great  as  are  the  evils  of  a  want  of  proper  classification  of  schools,  arising 
fh)m  the  causes  already  roecified,  these  evils  are  aggravated  by  the  almost  uni- 
versal practice  of  employing  one  teacher  in  summer,  and  another  in  winter,  and 
different  teachers  each  successive  summer  and  winter.  Whatever  progress  one 
teacher  may  make  in  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaotic  elements  of  a  large  dis- 
trict school,  is  arrested  by  the  termination  of  his  school  term.  His  experience 
is  not  available  to  his  successor,  who  does  not  come  into  the  school  until  aft»r 
an  interval  of  weeks  or  months,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  former  teacher  has 
left  the  town  or  State.  The  new  teacher  is  a  stranger  to  the  chUdren  and  their 
parents,  iis  unacquainted  with  the  system  pursued  by  his  predecessor,  and  has 
himself  but  little  or  no  experience  in  the  business:  in  consequence  chaos  comes 
back  again,  and  the  confuision  is  still  worse  confounded  by  the  introduction  of 
new  books,  for  every  teacher  prefers  to  teach  from  the  books  hi  which  he 
studied,  or  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  teach,  and  many  teachers  can  not 
teach  profitably  firom  any  other.  Weeks  are  thus  passed,  in  which  the  school  is 
going  through  the  process  of  organization,  and  the  pupils  are  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  the  methods  and  requirements  of  a  new  teacher — some  of  them  are 
put  back,  or  made  to  retrace  their  studies  in  new  books,  while  others  are  pushed 
forward  into  studies  for  which  they  are  not  prepared;  and  at  the  end  of  three 
or  four  months,  the  school  relapses  into  chaos.  There  is  a  constant  change,  but 
noprogress. 

This  want  of  83r8tem  and  this  succession  of  new  teachers  go  on  from  term  to 
term,  and  year  to  year — a  process  which  would  involve  any  other  interest  in 
speedy  and  utter  ruin,  where  there  was  not  provision  made  for  fi-esh  material  to 
be  experimented  upon,  and  counteracting  influences  at  work  to  restore,  or  at 
least  obviate  the  injury  done.  What  other  business  of  society  could  escape 
utter  wreck,  if  conducted  with  such  want  of  system, — with  such  constant  dis- 
regard of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  and  with  a  succes- 
sion of  new  agents  every  three  months,  none  of  them  trained  to  the  details  of 
the  business,  each  new  agent  acting  without  any  knowledge  of  the  plan  of  his 
predecessor,  or  any  well  settled  plan  of  his  own  I  The  public  school  is  not  an 
anomaly,  an  exception,  among  the  great  interests  of  society.  Its  success  or 
fiiilure  depends  on  the  existence  or  absence  of  certain  conditions ;  and  if  com- 
plete failure  does  not  follow  the  utter  neglect  of  these  conditions,  it  is  be<»use 
every  term  brings  into  the  schools  a  firesh  supply  of  children  to  be  experimented 
upon,  and  sweeps  away  others  beyond  the  reach  of  bad  school  instruction  and 
discipline ;  and  because  the  minds  of  some  of  these  children  are,  for  a  portion 
of  each  day,  left  to  the  action  of  their  own  inherent  forces,  and  the  more  kindly 
influences  of  nature,  the  fiunily  and  society. 

Among  these  conditions  of  success  in  the  operation  of  a  system  of  public 
schools,  is  such  a  classification  of  the  scholars  as  shall  bring  a  large  number  of 
similar  age  and  attainments,  at  all  times,  and  in  every  stage  of  their  advance- 
ment, under  teachers  of  the  right  qualifications,  and  shall  enable  these  teachers 
to  act  upon  numbers  at  once,  tor  years  in  succession,  and  carry  them  all  forward 
effectually  together,  in  a  regular  course  of  mstruction. 

The  great  principle  to  be  regarded  in  the  classification,  dther  of  the  schools 
of  a  town  or  district,  or  of  scholars  in  the  same  school,  is  equality  of  attdn- 
ments,  which  will  generally  include  those  of  the  same  age.  Those  who  have 
gone  over  substantially  the  same  ground,  or  reached,  or  nearly  reached  the  same 
point  of  attainment  in  several  studies,  should  be  put  together,  and  constitute, 
whenever  their  number  will  authorize  it,  one  school  These  again  should  be 
arranged  in  difltBrent  classes,  for  it  is  seldom  practicable,  even  if  it  were  ever 
desirable,  to  have  but  one  class  in  every  study  in  the  same  grade  of  school 
Even  in  very  large  districts,  where  the  scholars  are  promoted  from  a  school  of  a 
lower  gnde  to  one  of  a  higher,  after  being  foimd  qualified  in  certain  studies,  it 
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is  seldom  that  any  considerable  number  will  have  reached  a  common  standard 
of  scholarship  in  all  their  studies.  The  same  pupil  will  have  made  reiy  difiR^ 
ent  progress,  in  different  branches.  He  will  stand  higher  in  one  and  lower  in 
another.  By  arranging  scholars  of  the  same  general  division  in  different  daaeea, 
no  pupil  need  be  detained  bj  companions  who  have  made,  or  can  make  less 
progress,  or  be.hurried  over  lessons  and  subjects  in  a  superficial  manner,  to  ac- 
commodate the  more  rapid  advancement  of  others.  Although  equality  of  at- 
tainment should  be  regparded  as  the  general  principle,  some  regard  should  be 
paid  to  age,  and  other  circumstances.  A  large  boy  of  sixteen,  from  the  defi- 
ciency of  his  early  education,  which  may  be  his  misfortune  and  not  his  fiiult, 
ought  not  to  be  put  into  a  school  or  class  of  little  children,  although  their  at- 
tainments may  be  in  advance  of  his.  This  step  would  mortify  and  discourage 
him.  In  such  extreme  cases,  that  arrangement  will  be  best  which  will  give  the 
individual  the  greatest  chance  of  improvement,  with  the  least  discomfort  to  him- 
self and  hindrance  to  others.  Great  disparity  of  age  in  the  same  class,  or  the 
same  school,  is  unfavorable  to  uniform  and  efficient  discipline,  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  methods  of  teaching,  and  of  motives  to  application  and  obedience. 
Some  regard,  too,  should  be  had  to  the  preferences  of  individuals,  especially 
among  the  older  pupils,  and  their  probable  destination  in  life.  The  mind  comes 
into  the  requisition  of  study  more  readily,  and  works  with  higher  results,  when 
led  onward  by  the  heart;  and  the  utility  of  any  branch  of  study,  its  relations 
to  future  success  in  life,  once  clearly  apprehended,  becomes  a  powerful  motive 
to  effort 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  pursue  this  subject  Airther  in  this  connection.  The 
extent  to  which  the  gradation  and  classification  of  schools  shall  be  carried,  in 
any  town,  society  or  district,  will  depend,  and  the  number  of  classes  reduced  in 
vtij  school  will  depend  on  the  compactness,  numbers,  or  other  circumstances  of 
the  population,  and  the  number  and  age  of  the  pupils,  and  the  studies  and 
methods  of  instruction  in  each  school 

PBOPXBTT  TAXATION. 

Section  6.  provides  for  the  assessment  of  a  property  tax  m  each  school  so- 
dety  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  There  is  a  pressing  necessity  for  ad- 
ditional resources  in  each  school  district  and  society  to  maintain  such  common 
schools  as  the  right  education  of  the  chfldren  of  the  State  requires. 

Without  the  means,  at  once  certain  and  sufficient  to  provide  good  school- 
houses,  good  books,  good  teachers,  and  good  supervision,  for  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  schools,  there  can  not  be  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  any  school 
law,  however  perfect  in  other  respects.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  both  just  and  ex- 
pedient to  provide  liberally,  but  not  exclusively,  by  State  endowment,  for  the 
support  of  public  instruction.  As  education  is  a  want  not  felt  by  those  who 
n^  it  most,  for  themselves  or  their  children, — as  it  is  a  duty  which  avarice 
and  a  short-sighted  self-interest  may  disregard, — as  it  is  a  right  which  is  inherent 
in  eveiy  child,  but  which  the  child  can  not  enforce,  and  as  it  is  an  interest  both 
public  and  individual,  which  can  not  safely  be  neglected,  it  is  unwise  and  un- 
just to  leave  it  to  the  sense  of  parental  duty,  or  the  unequal  and  insufficient  re- 
sources which  individuals,  and  local  authorities  under  the  stimulus  of  ordinary 
motives,  will  provide.  If  it  is  thus  left,  there  will  be  the  educated  few,  and  the 
uneducated  many.  This  is  the  uniform  testhnony  of  all  history.  The  leading 
object  should  be,  for  the  State  to  stimulate  and  secure,  but  not  supersede  the 
proper  efforts  of  parents  and  local  authorities,  and  to  see  that  the  means  thus 
provided  are  so  applied  as  to  make  the  advantages  of  education  as  equal  as  the 
varying  circumstances  of  &milies  and  local  communities  will  admit  If  brought 
to  the  test  of  these  principles,  our  present  mode  of  supporting  education  will  be 
found  deficient  The  schools  are  every  where  placed  on  a  short  allowance,  and 
the  children  of  the  State  are  subjected  to  the  most  gross  inequalities  of  school 
privileges.  As  the  means  realized  out  of  permanent  public  flinds  have  incr^sed. 
the  means  provided  by  parents,  towns,  societies  and  districts,  have  diminished 
in  nearly  Uie  same  proportion.  At  first,  towns  and  societies  were  released  from 
the  legal  obligation  to  raise  money  by  tax  for  school  purposes;  and  with  this 
obligation  the  habit  of  doing  so,  which  commenced  with  our  existence  as  a  peo- 
ple, almost  immediately  ceased.    The  practice  of  parental  contribution  toward 
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the  expenses  of  the  sofaoc^  for  boerd  of  the  teacher,  fbel,  and  other  incidental 
expenses,  wbidi  was  at  first  rendered  absolutely  necessaiy  in  order  to  continue 
the  school  in  certain  towns  eleven  months,  and  in  all,  at  least  six  months  in  the 
year,  was  graduallj  relaxed,  until  in  a  mi^rity  of  the  districts  the  school  is 
kept  open  Just  long  enough,  under  a  teacher  at  the  lowest  rate  of  compensation 
at  which  a  young  person  without  experience  and  without  intending  to  make 
teaching  a  businesi^  can  be  employed,  to  use  up  the  public  money  derived  fipom 
the  state  or  town.  Even  the  custom  of  "  boarding "  the  teacher,— a  custom 
better  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance, — is  complied  with  so 
grudgingly  and  reluctantly  by  many  fiunilies,  that  teachers  with  any  degree  of 
self-respect,  will  not  long  continue  to  subject  themselves  to  the  annoyance  of 
this  mcKle  of  begging  their  bread.  The  result  is,  that  taxation  for  common 
school  purposes,  except  to  build  and  repair  school-houses,  and  that  on  the  most 
penurious  scale,  is  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  parents,  districts,  and  sooietiefl^ 
and  the  right  even  is  diputed  and  denied. 

piSTBIBUnOir  OF  SCHOOL  MONET  AOOORDINO  TO  ATTKHDAKOB. 

SecUon  6  contemplates  the  application  of  a  new  principle  to  the  distribution 
among  the  several  districts,  of  all  money  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools.  This  principle  recognizes  the  number  of  children  in 
actual  attendance, — the  number  who  actually  attend  school, — not  the  number 
which  should  be  there, — as  the  true  basis  of  distribution.  The  alteration  herein 
proposed  has  been  recommended  by  several  of  the  most  experienced  school  offi- 
cers in  the  country.  The  commissioner  appointed  to  prepare  a  common  school 
code  for  the  State  of  New  York,  (Hon.  S.  S.  Randall,)  mtroduces  this  feature 
with  the  following  remarks : 

*'  It  is  proposed  that  the  public  money  shall  be  distributed  by  the  town  super- 
intendent among  the  several  reporting  school  districts  in  proportion  to  the  mim> 
her  of  pupiU  aeiuaUy  aUending  the  schools  therein,  and  the  average  length  of 
time  they  shall  have  so  attended,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  teacher's  authentica- 
ted lists.  The  existing  system  of  apportionment,  according  to  the  number  of 
persons  residing  in  the  district  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  yeara^ 
not  only  seems  unwarranted  by  any  sound  principle  of  distribution,  but  operates 
with  gross  inequality  and  injustice  in  very  many  sections  of  the  couDtT'.  In 
city  and  village  and  manufacturing  districts,  its  inevitable  effect  is  to  enhance 
the  amount  of  public  money  beyond  all  proportion  to  the  educational  wants  of 
the  population,  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  districts  which  absolutely  need  it 
The  Hinds  contributed  and  authorized  by  the  State  should  be  equitably  and 
fairly  distributed,  with  a  view  solely  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  actually  partid- 
]>ate  in  the  privileges  which  they  are  designed  to  secure.  Why  should  a  dis- 
trict, where  the  greater  portion  of  the  cfaUdren  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  are  engaged  in  manu&cturing  establishments,  or  in  attendance  at  private 
and  select  schools,  or  not  attending  any,  receive  a  share  of  this  fund  correspond- 
ing, not  to  the  number  actually  availing  themselves  during  any  portion  of  the 
year  of  the  benefits  of  the  school,  but  to  the  whole  number  residing  in  the  dis- 
trict, whether  they  have  ever  attended  a  day  or  not,  while  in  a  neighboring  dis- 
trict where,  perhaps,  every  child  is  kept  at  school  for  six  or  eight  months  of 
every  year,  its  distributive  share  is  barely  sufficient  to  warrant  the  payment  of 
a  sum  adequate  to  secure  the  services  of  the  lowest  dass  of  teachers?  By  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  principle  of  distribution,  a  direct  and  very  powerful  in- 
ducement is  held  out  for  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance  at  the  district 
school  of  the  greatest  number  of  children,  and  for  the  longest  possible  terms. 
The  advantage  to  be  derived  fh>m  this  equitable  arrangement,  far  outweigh,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  undersigned,  all  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  it  from  the  comparative  fadlities  for  regular  attendance  afforded  by  dties 
and  villages  over  those  of  the  country  districts.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  believed 
the  average  attendance  in  the  latter  is  much  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, than  the  former ;  but  even  if  the  fact  were  otherwise,  the  greater  the 
number  of  children  in  attendance,  and  the  longer  the  average  term  of  sudi  at- 
tendance, whether  in  the  city  or  country,,  the  more  libtial  sboald  be  the  allow- 
anoe  of  the  public  money.** 
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To  obviate  anj  ii^nstice  which  the  small  districts  might  suffer,  it  is  proTided 
that  every  district  shall  receive  a  sum  at  least  sufficient  to  keep  a  common 
school  for  the  minimum  leng^  of  time  required  by  law.  The  operation  of  this 
rule  in  time,  probably  will  be  to  diminish  the  number  of  very  small  districts. 

XZAXIKAnOK  OF  TS1.CHBB8  BT  OOUNTT  I27SPSOTOB& 

Section  IT  authorises  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  to  appoint  one  or 
more  persons  to  visit  ^hool  societies  and  districts  in  different  sections  of  the 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  schools,  lecturing  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, giving  and  receiving  information  and  suggestions  on  all  matters  relating  to 
the  condition  and  improvement  of  the  common  schools.  In  addition  to  these 
duties,  the  persons  thus  appointed  are  authorized  to  grant  to  those  teachers, 
with  whose  examination  and  success  in  the  practical  duties  of  the  school-room 
as  observed  by  them  in  their  visits  to  the  school  they  are  satisfied,  a  certificate 
of  qualification  which  shall  be  good  for  two  yeara 

The  expense  to  the  State  of  this  new  feature  of  school  inspection  in  our  sjrs- 
tem  can  not  exceed  by  this  law  three  dollars  to  each  society  visited,  or  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  dollars,  provided  every  society  is  reached.  The  State  of 
Massachusetts  appropriates  annually  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  in  addition  to 
the  expense  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the  employment  of  two  agents,  "to 
labor  among  the  people,  arouse  their  attention,  propose  improvements  in  all  the 
practical  details  of  applying  school  money,  of  arranging  districts,  and  of  build- 
ing houses,  harmonize  contticting  interests,  converting  private  schools  and  acade- 
mies either  into  public  schools,  or  auxiliaries  to  them ;  attend  public  meetings, 
and  conventions  of  teachers,  advising  with  school  committees,  and  visiting 
sdiools  and  aidmg  teachers,  by  their  suggestions."  Some  of  the  objects  here 
specified,  and  aimed  at  in  the  sections  under  consideration  have  been  already 
realized  in  this  State  in  a  limited  and  imperfect  manner,  under  the  plan  of  lec- 
tures authorized  by  the  resolution  of  1860,  commented  on  in  my  report  for  this 
and  last  year.  The  following  suggestions  were  contained  in  my  special  report, 
accompanying  the  report  of  county  inspectors  of  common  schools,  and  are  re- 
peated as  expressing  my  present  views  on  the  subject,  and  on  the  provisions  of 
this  section  of  the  bill 

The  want  of  an  official  authority, — ^the  narrow  sphere  of  action, — ^and  the 
brief  period  of  time  which  each  county  lecturer,  with  the  compensation  allowed, 
(which  is  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  travel,)  wiXL  be  able  to  give 
to  the  work,  will,  of  course,  make  a  broad  difference  in  the  result  of  this  plan, 
from  that  of  a  system  of  county,  or  senatorial  district  inspection,  which  might 
easily  be  framed,  and  which  should  include  the  examination  of  all  candidates 
for  the  office  of  teacher  in  a  common  school,  of  every  grade, — the  granting  of 
certificates  of  qualification,  graduated  according  to  the  attainments,  experience, 
and  practical  knowledge  of  each  candidate,  and  subject  to  be  revoked  by  the 
authority  granting  the  same,  on  evidence  of  inefficiency  or  unworthiness, — ^the 
personal  visit  at  least  twice  a  year  to  every  school  in  the  circuit,  in  which  the 
examination  shall  be  conducted  both  by  the  teacher  and  inspector,  and  by  means 
of  oral  and  written  answers, — a  personal  knowledge  of  every  teacher  and  eveij 
school, — a  familiar  conference  for  one  day  and  evening,  with  all  the  teachers  of 
a  town,  at  least  once  during  each  season  of  schooling,  and  with  all  the  teachers 
of  a  county,  for  one  week,  in  each  year, — at  least  one  public  address  in  each 
town,  after  due  notice,  in  which  the  relative  standing  of  the  several  towns  in 
respect  to  school-houses,  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  the  length  of  the 
time  the  several  schools  are  taught  during  the  year,  the  compensation  paid  to 
teachers,  the  degree  of  parental  and  public  interest  in  the  whole  matter  of  edu- 
cation, and  other  particulars,  shall  be  set  forth  and  fbrtified  by  statements  made 
by  IocaI  committees,  and  extracts  fh)m  the  records  of  personal  visits  to  the 
school, — a  conference  once  a  year  with  the  several  officers  of  the  several  towns 
and  districts  who  may  choose  to  come  together,  on  due  notice,  for  consultation 
respecting  books,  teachers,  apparatus,  Ac.,— and  an  annual  report  to  the  State 
Superintendent,  embracmg  their  own  doings,  the  condition  of  the  schools  in 
each  town,  the  relative  standing  of  the  several  towns  in  all  the  essential  points 
in  the  condition  of  public  schools,  and  plans  and  suggestions  for  improving  the 
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organization,  administration,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  the  schools.  Until 
some  such  system  of  inspection  can  be  pat  into  operation,  there  will  be  no  in- 
dependent and  oompetent  tribunal  for  the  examination  of  teachers ;  no  re^Km- 
sibiUty  to  public  opmion,  pressing  on  local  school  committees  and  teachers ;  no 
persons  constantly  at  hand  sufficiently  well  informed  and  at  leisure  to  derise 
and  suggest  plans  of  improvement,  and  cooperate  in  carrying  out  the  same ;  no 
diffusion  of  new  ideas ;  no  benefiting  by  the  experience  of  others ;  no  rivalry 
for  improvement ;  no  progress. 

Experience  has  shown,  in  every  country,  where  a  system  of  in^^ection,  em- 
bracing the  above  features  has  been  tried  and  which  adds  to  the  immediate 
supervision  of  a  committee  charged  with  the  details  of  managing  one  or  a  small 
number  of  schools,  the  constant  and  regular  visits  of  a  person  of  known  prac- 
tical Ipiowledge  and  skill  in  the  business  of  education,  and  acting  with  an  mde- 
pendence  of  local  appointment  and  influence,  although  clothed  with  no  other 
authority  beyond  that  of  giving  friendly  advice  and  cooperation,  and  of  making 
public  whatever  of  deficiency  and  of  excellencies  he  may  observe  in  his  visits, 
that  life  and  vigor  are  given  to  the  administration  of  a  school  system.  Children, 
teachers,  committees,  and  parents,  all  share  the  impulse  and  the  benefits  of  sug- 
gestions and  hints  thrown  out  in  private  conversation,  and  in  the  public  ad- 
dresses and  reports  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  make.  Ko  class  of 
persons  with  us  will  be  more  anxious  to  receive  the  visits  of  an  intelligent, 
devoted,  and  impartial  inspector,  or  to  welcome  his  counsel  and  cooperation, 
than  fiuthfiil  teachera 

OEBTDnOATE  OF  QUAUHCATIOK  TO  TEACH. 

The  certificate  or  diploma  of  a  school  teacher  should  be  worth  something  to 
him,  and  be  at  the  same  time  an  evidence  to  parents  and  local  committees  who 
may  not  have  the  requisite  time  and  qualifications  to  examine  and  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  fitness  of  a  person  to  classify,  teach,  and  govern  a  sdiooL  It 
should,  therefore,  be  granted  by  a  committee,  composed  of  one  or  more  persons 
oompetent  to  judge,  fh>m  having  a  practical  and  familiar  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects and  points  to  which  an  examination  should  be  directed,  and  above  all,  of 
what  constitutes  aptness  to  teach,  and  good  methods  of  classification,  instruc- 
tion, and  discipline.  The  person  or  committee  should  be  so  appointed  and  occupy 
such  a  local  position  as  to  remove  the  granting,  withholding  or  annulling  or  a 
certificate  above  all  suspicion  of  partiality  or  all  fears  of  personal  consequences. 
A  diploma  should  mark  the  grade  of  school  which  the  holder,  after  due  exam- 
ination, is  judged  qualified  to  teach,  and  for  this  purpose,  there  should  be  a 
classification  of  diplomas.  The  first  granted,  and  the  only  one  which  should  be 
granted  to  a  candidate  who  has  not  had  at  the  time  some  experience  as  an  as- 
sistant in  the  practical  duties  of  teaching,  should  entitle  the  bolder  to  teach  in 
the  particular  school  for  which  he  has,  or  is  about  to  apply,  and  which  should 
be  specified  in  the  diploma.  Before  granting  such  a  diploma,  the  circumstances 
of  the  school  should  be  known  to  the  person  or  board  granting  the  same.  After 
a  suocessfiil  trial  for  one  term  in  this  school,  an  indorsement  on  the  back  of  the 
certificate  to  this  effect,  might  give  that  certificate  currency  in  all  the  districts 
of  the  town,  where  committees  and  parents  could  themselves  know  or  judge  of 
his  attainments,  character,  and  skill  as  a  teacher.  A  diploma  of  the  second 
degree  should  not  be  granted  until  after  a  more  rigorous  and  extended  examina- 
tion of  the  candidate  has  been  held,  and  the  evidence  of  at  least  one  year  of 
successful  teaching  can  be  adduced.  This  examination  should  cover  all  the 
studies  pursued  in  common  schools,  of  every  grade,  except  in  public  high 
schools,  in  cities  and  large  villages.  This  certificate  should  be  good  for  any 
town  in  the  county  for  which  it  is  granted.  After  three  years  of  suocessfiil 
teaching,  teachers  who  have  received  the  first  and  second  certificates,  may  i^ly 
for  the  third,  which  should  be  granted  only  by  a  bofu*d  composed  of  the  inspec- 
tors or  examiners  in  two  or  more  counties.  This  certificate,  until  annuUed, 
should  exempt  the  holder  ftt)m  all  local  and  annual  examinations,  and  be  good 
for  every  school,  so  far  as  entitling  the  holder  to  be  paid  out  of  any  public 
funds.  Every  certificate  should  be  based  on  satis&ctory  evidence  of  good  moral 
charater,  and  unexceptionable  conduct,  and  every  teacher  who  proves  himself 
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unworthy  of  the  profession  by  criminal  or  immoral  acta,  should  have  hit  cer* 
ficate  publicly  annulled.  The  great  object  is  to  prevent  incompetent  penons 
from  gaining  admission  into  the  profession,  and  exdade  such  as  prove  them- 
selves unworthy  of  its  honors  and  compensation.  Every  board  of  examination 
^uld  be  composed  of  working  school  men,— of  penons  who  have  been  prac- 
tical teachers,  or  shown  their  interest  in  the  improvement  of  schools,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  profession  by  their  works.  Every  examination  should  be 
conducted  both  by  oral  and  written  questions  and  answers, — should  be  held 
only  at  regular  periods,  which  should  be  designated  in  the  law,  and  the  examina- 
tion papers,  and  record  of  the  doings  of  every  meeting  should  be  property  kept 
and  preserved.  The  names  of  the  successflil  candidates  for  certificates  of  the 
second  and  third  degree,  should  be  published  annually,  in  the  Report  of  the 
State  Superintendent,  as  well  as  the  names  of  those  teachers  whose  certificates 
have  been  annulled  for  criminal  or  immoral  conduct  A  portion  of  the  public 
school  money  in  each  town  should  be  paid  directly  to  the  teacher,  according  to 
the  grade  of  certificate  he  may  hold. 

TBUAKOT— nffDUBTBIAL  80H0OU 

There  are  other  sections  in  the  bill  under  consideration,  of  scarcely  lees  im- 
portance than  those  already  commented  on — sooh  as  that  empowering  any  city 
to  pass  all  necessary  ordinances  and  by-laws  frith  euitable  fines  and  penalties, 
and  to  make  all  necessary  provision  and  arrangement  concerning  diUdren  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  who  are  growing  up  ia  truancy,  without  the 
benefit  of  the  education  provided  in  our  common  scSools,  and  without  any  regu- 
lar and  lawfbl  occupatkm.  My  views  of  the  necessity  of  some  more  provident 
and  efficient  measures  to  reach  and  elevate  and  save  this  r^idly  increasing  class 
of  children,  have  been  repeatedly  spread  before  the  Legislature  and  the  people 
of  the  State,  and  espeda&y  in  the  annual  report  of  this  department  for  1850. 
In  the  Appendix  to  that  document,  an  account  will  be  found  of  the  broad  and 
thoroughly  beneficial  results  which  have  followed  the  kind  of  action  contem- 
plated in  Section  16  of  this  bill,— especially  from  the  establishment  of  industrial 
schools  in  Aberdeen  in  Scotland. 


The  provisions  in  Sections  19  and  20  to  secure  a  uniformity  and  adequate  and 
economical  supply  of  books  in  all  the  schools  of  the  same  county,  will  get  rid 
of  one  of  the  great  hindrances  to  improvement  in  the  schools.  Touching,  as  it 
does,  the  pockets  of  the  people,  there  is  no  lack  of  complaint  fix>m  every  quar^ 
ter  of  the  State  of  the  evil  of  a  perpetual  change  <^  text-books.  With  a  few 
remarks  on  other  toptes,  I  will  bnng  this  report  to  a  dose. 

The  Saperintendent's  Report  for  1852,  closes  with  the  following 
remarks  on  the  origin  and  inflnence  of 

PBITATI  B0H00I& 

Another  year's  observation  and  inquiry  confirm  the  opinkm  I  have  before  ex- 
pressed, as  to  the  origin,  and  influence  of  private  or  select  schools.  They  grow, 
m  most  instances,  out  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  common  schools— the 
small,  dilapidated,  uncomfortable  and  unhealthy  school-house — ^the  neglect  of  all 
the  appliances  to  secure  modesty  of  behavior,  and  eorrect  personal  habits  in 
children— the  employment  of  unqualified  teadier»— the  constant  change  of  even 
good  teachers,  when  such  are  employed  for  a  season— the  superficial  attain- 
ments and  limited  course  of  instruction  embraced  in  a  mijori^  of  the  district 
schools:  for  these  and  similar  causes,  those  parents  who  Imow  what  a  good 
education  is,  or  fed  the  want  of  sudi  an  educafion  fai  themselves,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  provide  it  for  their  children  at  any  expense,  withdraw  their  children 
from  the  district  school,  and  set  up  or  patronise  existing  private  sdiools.  This 
is  the  origin  of  nme-tenths  of  the  snuJl  primary  schools,  and  even  of  many  of 
the  aoademiss  of  the  State,  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  public  school,  deprived  of 
the  diildren  and  influence  of  those  frtfnUiee,  and  left  to  them  who  are  content 
with  things  as  they  were  forty  years  ago^  or  who  believe  that  a  munificent 
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school  fund  will  educate  children  without  the  aid  of  good  scfaool-housefl,  teadi- 
era  who  are  teacben,  and  the  Bupervision  which  every  other  department  of 
business  receives — ^languishes,  or  at  least  remains  stationary.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  extent  to  which  private  schools  of  different  grades  ars 
now  patronized  by  wealthy  and  educated  &milies,  is  at  once  the  most  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  the  low  condition  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  most  formidable 
hindrance  to  their  rapid  and  permanent  improvement.  It  draws  off  the  means 
and  the  parental  and  public  interest  which  are  requisite  to  make  good  public 
schools,  and  converts  them,  in  some  places  avowedly,  into  schools  tor  the  poor, 
as  though  in  a  state  which  justly  Ixmsts  of  its  equal  privileges,  there  was  one 
kind  of  education,  or  one  class  of  schools  for  the  rich,  and  another  for  the  poor. 

It  classifies  society  at  the  root,  by  assorting  children  according  to  the  wealth, 
education,  or  outward  circumstances  of  their  parents,  into  different  schools ;  and 
educates  children  of  tbe  same  neighborhood  differently  and  unequaly.  These 
differences  of  culture,  as  to  manners,  morals,  and  inteUectual  tastes  and  habits, 
begun  in  childhood,  and  strengthened  by  differences  in  occupation,  which  are 
determined  mainly  by  early  education,  open  a  real  chasm  between  members  of 
the  same  society,  broiad  and  deep,  which  equal  laws,  and  political  theories  can 
not  close.  True  it  is  that  many  persons  who  were  doomed  to  an  inferior  and 
imperfect  school  education,  mike  up  for  these  disadvantages  in  after  life  by 
force  of  native  talent  and  selQ>training;  and  many  others  who  enjoyed  the 
highest  privileges  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  at  school,  are  ruined 
by  the  &lse  notions  of  superiority  engend^^  and  fostered  by  private  schoola 

It  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  the  common  school  system  of  Connecticut  can 
be  made  not  only  to  occupy  the  place  it  once  did  in  the  regards  of  all  men,  and 
become  the  main  reliance  of  all  cuiases  of  the  community  for  the  elementary  edn- 
cation  of  children — ^but  that  the  schools  established  under  that  system  can  be 
made  so  good,  within  the  range  of  studies  which  it  is  desirable  to  embrace  in 
them,  that  wealth  can  not  purchase  better  advantages  in  private  schools,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  so  cheap  as  to  be  within  reach  St  the  poorest  child.  It  will 
be  a  bright  day  for  the  State,  and  a  pledge  of  our  future  progress  and  harmony 
as  a  people,  when  the  children  of  the  ridi  and  poor  are  found  more  generally 
than  they  now  are,  side  by  side  in  the  same  school,  and  on  the  same  play-ground, 
without  knowing  or  caring  for  any  other  distinction  than  such  as  industry, 
capacity,  or  virtue  may  make.  I  have  no  expectation  of  seeing  this  better 
state  of  things  realized,  until  the  support  of  the  common  schools  is  made  to  rest 
in  part  on  the  property  of  the  whole  community,  and  until  the  causes  which 
now  make  private  schools  to  some  extent  necessary,  are  removed.  As  long  as 
the  majority  of  a  school  society  or  town  are  content  with  a  single  school  in 
each  district,  for  children  of  every  age,  of  both  sexes,  and  in  every  variety  of 
studv,  and  as  long  as  the  minority  of  a  district  are  content  to  pack  away  their 
children  in  such  sdiool-houses  as  may  be  found  in  more  than  two-thirds  of  all 
the  districts  of  the  State ;  to  employ  one  teacher  in  summer  and  another  in 
winter,  and  not  the  same  teacher  for  two  summers  or  two  winters  in  succession ; 
and  to  employ,  for  even  the  shortest  period,  teachers  who  have  no  experience, 
and  no  special  traimng  for  their  delicate  and  difficult  duties;  so  long  will  it  be 
the  dutj  of  such  parents  as  know  what  a  good  education  is,  or  have  felt  the 
want  of  it  in  themselves,  and  are  able  and  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  secoro 
it  for  their  children,  to  provide  or  patronize  private  schools.  But  it  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  such,  because  their  own  diUdren  are  provided  witii  attractive,  oomnK>- 
dious,  and  healthy  school-houses,  with  well  trained  and  experienced  teachers, 
and  g^(od  books,  to  go  to  the  district  school  meeting  to  vote  down  every  pro- 
position to  build  a  new  scdiool-house,  or  to  repair  a  dilapidated,  repulsive,  un- 
healthy old  one — to  supply  the  same  with  fiieC  and  all  proper  appendages  and 
accommodations— to  employ  a  good  teacher  for  a  suitable  period  of  the  year— 
or  to  purchase  a  small  library,  by  which  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  good 
books  may  be  made  available  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  The  progress  of 
school  improvement,  dependent  as  it  Is  on  so  many  influenoes  and  complex  in- 
terests, is  slow  and  difficult  enough  under  the  most  fiivcnrable  drcumstancee; 
but  when  it  is  opposed,  or  even  not  aided,  not  only  by  those  into  whose  sonls 
the  iron  of  avarice  has  entered,  and  by  others,  who,  not  having  enjoyed  or  felt 
the  want  of  superior  advantages  themselves,  are  satisfied  that  what  was  good 
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snoogh  for  them  forty  years  ago  is  good  enoiigh  for  their  children  now,  but  bj 
thoee  who  have  shown  their  opinion  of  the  necessitj  of  improvement  by  with- 
drawing their  own  childrmi  from  the  oomnKm  schools^  it  is  a  hopelesi^  aeepair- 
ing  work  indeed. 

In  the  ^^Eighih  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schooled  sabmitted  to  the  Oeneral  Assembly  in  May,  1853. 

BUMHABT  OF  PBOOUEDDrSS  OF  SUPSRDITSMDBirr,   1862-3. 

Institutes  or  Conventions  of  Teachers  have  been  held  in  ten  different  towns, 
kxwted  in  the  eight  counties,  eadi  Institute  continuing  in  session  five  days,  or 
for  an  aggregate  term  of  fif^  days,  and  attended  by  upwards  of  one  thousand 
teachers  of  our  common  schools.  One  hundred  and  eighty-three  teachers  have 
been  found  wiUing  to  incur  expense  and  devote  time  to  improve  the  opportuni- 
ties of  professional  training  provided  by  the  Ssate,  at  New  Britain.  In  nine 
diflbrent  localities  teachers  have  associated  themselves  together  under  either  a 
town  or  county  oiganization,  to  discuss  questions  relating  to  the  dasaflcation, 
instruction,  and  diMipline  of  their  schools.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  ad- 
dresses have  been  delivered,  to  my  knowledge,  principally  in  the  evening,  to 
parents,  teadiers  and  youth,  who  were  diq>osed  to  come  together  in  more  than 
«ne  hundred  different  societies,  on  public  notice,  on  topics  connected  with  the 
condition  and  improvement  of  popular  education  in  the  State.  Upwards  of 
forty  gatherings  of  scholars  and  teachers  from  two  or  more  schools,  have  been 
held  in  as  many  societies,  for  public  exercises  calculated  to  create  an  hiterest  in 
the  ordinary  operations  of  the  public  schools.  Beside  a  large  number  of  re- 
ports, addressee,  and  other  printed  matter  relating  to  libraries,  school-houses, 
and  schools,  which  have  been  distributed  gratuitously  among  school  ofBoers, 
teachers,  and  parents,  more  than  the  usual  space  has  been  given  to  the  discus- 
rion  of  these  subjects  in  the  public  press.  In  aiding  in  these  and  other  wayii 
and  especially  by  personal  interviews  and  written  communications  with  school 
officers  and  teachers,  who  have  called  on  me  for  advice  and  cooperation,  as  to 
buildhig  school-houses,  the  construction  to  be  placed  on  certain  requirements  of 
the  school-law,  the  classification  and  regulation  of  schools,  the  establishment  of 
libraries,  the  selection  of  apparatus,  the  forfeiture  of  school  money,  and  the  set- 
tlement of  local  differences  before  they  had  ripened  into  neighborhood  quarrel& 
I  have  labored  to  carry  out  the  object  of  my  appointment  In  the  discharge  of 
these  duties,  I  have  written  during  the  past  year  over  five  hundred  letters,  and 
had  more  than  that  number  of  personal  oonsultation& 

These  labors  have  been  cheerfully  performed  at  all  times,  without  regard  to 
oflloe  hours,  and  although  they  have  been  abundant,  and  it  is  believed,  effective, 
they  have  made,  f^m  their  very  nature,  but  little  public  display. 

The  legitimate  results  of  these  and  similar  hibors  continued  through  the  past 
eight  years,  are  now  beginning  to  appear  in  improved  school-houses,  with  their 
attractive  appearance,  huge  play-grounds,  and  convenient  furniture, — ^in  a  grada- 
tk)n  of  schools  in  the  cities  and  liuge  villages,  and  especially  in  the  organization 
of  common  schools  of  a  higher  order, — in  the  permanent  employment  and  ade- 
quate compensation  of  well  qualified  teachers, — in  the  more  systematic  discharge 
of  the  important  duUes  of  examining  candidates  for  teachers,  prescribing  text- 
books, visiting  schools,  and  preparing  reports  on  their  condition  and  improve- 
ment by  school  visitors,~and  in  the  more  active,  hitelligent  and  liberal  interest 
exhibited  by  parents,  and  the  public  generally,  in  the  whole  subject  of  educa- 
tion. As  an  unerring  index  of  this  interest,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  appropriated  by  direct  tax  for 
oommon  school  purposes,  principally  by  distiicts,  in  less  than  twenty  school 
societies— more  than  four  times  the  amount  raised  in  the  whole  State  in  any  one 
year  prkN*  to  1346. 

STATS  VOBIUL  SCHOOL. 

The  third  year  of  the  operations  of  ^e  State  Normal  Sdiool,  at  New  Britain, 
dosed  on  the  15th  of  April  last,  under  the  most  gratifying  indk»tions  of  present 
and  ftiture  success  and  usefhlness.    five  hundred  and  nineteen  pupils  have 
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been  connected  with  the  faistitation  nnce  it  opened  on  the  I3th  of  ICay,  1850-* 
lepreeenting  one  hundred  and  twenty  oat  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
scnool  societies.  All  of  these  pupils  were  benefited  to  some  extent  by  Uie  in- 
irtTOction  of  the  sohod,  and  the  opportunities  of  obeenration  and  practice  en- 
Joyed  there;  and  they  have  since  been  employed  in  more  than  six  hundred  dif- 
ferent  scbod  districts  scattered  through  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  towns^ 
and  more  than  half  of  the  schod  societies  of  the  State.  The  officers  of  the 
Normal  School,  Rer.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  and  Prof  D.  N.  Camp,  in  addition  to  their 
labors  at  New  Britain,  have  assisted  in  conducting  thirty  Institutes,  or  Conven- 
tions <^  Teadiers  in  different  counties,  and  have  addressed  evening  meetings  of 
teachers  and  parents  in  more  than  one  hundred  sdKX>l  societies.  In  these  ways 
the  influence  of  the  Normal  School  has  been  widely,  strongly,  and  directly  felt 
on  the  cause  of  educational  improvement  of  the  State,  and  has  thus  &r  met  all 
reasonable  expectations  and  opinions  of  its  frirads.  It  is  believed  that  no  in- 
stitution in  the  country  has  in  the  same  length  of  time^  nMched  more  schoola^ 
teachers,  and  parents,  by  its  effects. 

At  the  dose  of  the  &U  term,  in  November,  1862,  Mr.  Stotte  resigned  the  offiov 
of  Associate  Principal,  and  John  D.  Philbridc,  Principal  of  the  Qi^Doy  Grammar 
Schod,  Boston,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  No  man  can  labor  more  inde&tiga- 
bly  and  en^usiastically  fbr  the  interest  of  the  institution,  or  the  cause  of  school 
fanprovement  in  the  State,  than  did  the  late  Associate  Principal,  fh>m  the  first 
hour  of  his  appointment;  and  the  Trustees  accepted  his  resignation,  because  he 
believed  that  the  best  good  of  the  school  would  be  promoted  thereby,  and  that 
he  could  work  more  suooessfhlly  in  other  fields  of  labor.  In  his  successor,  ICr. 
Pbilbridc,  the  trustees  have  found  a  teacher  who  was  willing  to  leave  a  more 
lucrative,  and  in  point  of  residence,  a  more  desirable  post,  for  one  in  which  he 
and  his  friends  believed  he  would  have  a  wider  field  of  useftdness.  He  has  en- 
joyed and  improved  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education,  his  experience  as 
a  teacher  for  fifteen  years  has  l^n  exdusively  in  common  or  public  scboolsi 
flrom  the  district  school  to  the  highest  grade  of  common  schools  known  in  New 
Sngland,  and  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  codperating  with  teachers  in  efforts 
to  improve  the  profession  to  wUch  he  has  devoted  himsdi!  and  with  the  friends 
ef  popular  education  generally,  in  advandng  the  standard  of  common  sohool 
educiai(»i  in  New  England  and  in  the  whole  country.  We  welcome  him  to 
Connecticut  as  an  accomplished  teacher,  and  a  willing  and  aMe  laborer  in  tiie 
educational  field. 

Prot  Camp  continues  his  connection  with  the  school,  and  no  teacher  in  the 
State  is  more  fevorably  known,  or  more  universally  beloved  by  every  teadieT 
and  friend  of  common  sdioola.  Elducated  in  these  school^  and  brought  every 
year  fer  thirteen  years  past,  into  frequent  communication  with  school  officers 
and  teachers  at  educational  meetings,  he  understands  thoroughly,  both  their 
wantfl^  and  the  best  means  of  supplying  them.  He  has  taken  part  in  the  in- 
struction of  thirty  Institutes  fifteen  of  which  have  been  under  his  sole  charge. 
At  these  Institutes,  twenty-five  hundred  teachers  have  been  present.  He  1^ 
also  addressed  forty  coimty  associations,  and  as  many  town  associations  of 
teachers,  besides  meetings  of  parents  and  teachers,  in  over  one  hundred  school 
societies.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  in  1846,  and  has  attended  eveiy  meeting 
since,  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association.  He  was  an  eariy  advocate  for  ths 
establishment  of  a  Normal  School,  and  is  now  devoting  himself  with  his  whde 
heart  and  strength,  to  its  interests. 

Under  the  administration  and  instruction  of  two  sudi  teadiers  as  Mr.  PhO- 
bridc  as  Prindpal,  and  ProC  Oamp  as  Assistant— both  Of  them  judidous  and 
faidefetigable,  as  well  as  experienced  and  eminently  successftil  hi  every  grade  of 
school  known  in  our  sohool  qrstem,  and  both  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  profession  and  the  improvement  of  common  schools,  as 
evinced  by  their  abundant  Udwra,  and  by  their  declining  more  lucrative  situi^ 
tions  for  the  sake  of  laboring  in  the  field  which  they  now  oocupy— the  iHendS 
of  our  State  Normal  Schod  need  have  no  misgivings  of  its  continued  prosperity 
and  ever  enduring  usefulness. 

TIAOHKBS'  msTrruTss. 
During  the  past  year  ten  Institutes  or  Conventions  of  Teadiors  have  beea 
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held  at  as  many  different  places, — ^two  more  than  was  required  by  law,  and 
toward  the  expense  of  which  no  allowance  was  made  by  the  State, — ^with  aa 
aggregate  attendance  of  over  one  thousand  teachera  To  Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone^ 
the  late  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  and  ProC  Camp,  who  cheerftilly  devoted 
seven  weeks  of  their  vacations  to  these  Institutes,  and  in  other  ways  have 
aided  the  objects  of  my  appointment,  I  would  make  this  publk^  acknowledgment 
of  my  personal  and  offldal  obligations.  Without  their  gratuitous  services,  (for 
the  compensation  was  barely  sufficient  to  meet  their  traveling  expenses,)  thess 
meetings  of  teachers  could  not  have  been  held  with  the  very  small  pecuniaiy 
provision  made  for  them  by  the  State. 

The  general  opinion  as  to  the  utility  of  ^ese  Institutes  in  their  two-fold 
operation  on  the  profession,  and  the  conmiunity  generally,  has  been  confirmed 
by  another  year's  experience.  They  have  enabled  even  experienced  teachers 
to  refresh  their  memories  as  to  the  leading  principles  and  &ct8  of  the  several 
studies  usually  pursued  in  our  district  schools,  by  rapid  reviews,  and  in  some 
instances,  it  may  be  safely  said,  by  new  and  better  methods  of  presenting  the 
same  to  their  pupils.  They  have  brought  the  young  and  inexperienced  teacher 
to  profit  in  the  work  of  self-improvement  by  hints,  suggestions,  and  practical 
illustrations,  fh>m  those  who  have  acquired  skill  and  reputation  by  years  of 
laborious  and  successful  experience.  They  have  stimulated  the  older  and  the 
best  teachers  of  the  State,  to  renewed  and  more  zealous  eflforts  to  perform  their 
duties  with  even  greater  success.  They  have  helped  to  awaken  and  difiVise  a 
great  degree  of  mental  activity  and  professional  feeling  in  the  whole  body  of 
teachers.  Beyond  the  circle  of  the  profession,  for  whose  special  benefit  they 
are  held,  these  Institutes  have  interested  a  large  number  of  citizens,  parents, 
and  young  people,  in  the  subject  of  education,  the  principles  of  school  arohl- 
tecture^  methods  of  teaching;,  the  government  of  children  in  the  &mily  and 
•cdiool,  and  other  Imiding  foatures  of  sdiool  organization,  and  administration. 

Since  their  first  establishment  in  this  State  in  1839,  eighty-two  Institute^ 
have  been  held  in  fifty-eight  different  school  societies,  and  forty-five  different 
towns.  These  societies  and  towns  embrace  neariy  all  the  bright  spots  in  the  edu- 
cational map  of  Connecticut  These  are  the  towns  in  which  the  most  has  been 
done  to  improve  the  district  school-houses,  commence  a  system  of  graded  schools« 
increase  the  wages  paid  to  district  school  teachers,  continue  the  services  of  wdl 
qualified  teachers  from  term  to  term,  and  fiom  year  to  year  in  the  same  school, 
introduce  a  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  infbse  into  the  administration  of  the 
lystem  an  active  and  intelligent  parental  interest  So  important  does  the 
ftiperintendent  regard  the  collateral  and  attending  advantages  of  Institutes,  in 
disseminating  throughout  the  community  more  enlightened  views  as  to  the 
qualities  and  quaMcations  which  constitute  a  eood  teacher,  and  the  conditions  of 
success  in  the  operation  of  a  school  system,  that  he  has  ever  regarded  them  aa 
an  indispensable  instrumentality  in  the  woric  of  local  school  improvement,  and  has 
aimed  to  hold  them  each  year  in  towns  where  they  had  not  been  held  befovs^ 
until  every  town  and  school  society  should  be  reached  by  their  infiuenoe.  To 
derive  toe  full  benefit  of  this  class  of  meetings,  to  secure  the  continued  attend- 
ance of  the  older  as  well  as  the  younger  teachers,  and  to  make  them  both  popu- 
lar and  profitable  to  the  people,  Uie  mode  of  conducting  them  must  be  varied 
ttom  time  to  time,  special  attention  must  be  given  at  each  Institute  to  some  one 
subject  of  leading  interest,  and  the  services  of  eminent  teachers  and  popular 
lectorers  must  be  secured. 

The  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  enable  the  Superintendent  to  hok!  as 
many  Institutes  as  there  shall  be  reasonable  assurance  given  of  an  attendance 
of  at  least  forty  teachers  at  each,  for  at  least  five  consecutive  days,  at  places 
where  the  people  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  teachers  in  diminishing  the 
cost  of  board  iad  the  incidental  expenses  of  a  session,  without  regard  to  oo^pty 
lines  or  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  counties  differ  fiom  each  other  so  much  in  territorial  extent,  population, 
number  of  schools,  and  fiicilities  of  travel,  as  to  present  unequal  claims  and 
fiusilitifls  for  the  privileges  of  an  Institute.  If  the  smallest  county  should  have 
one  each  year,  the  lar^t  is  entitled  to  two.  In  some  instances  the  thne  and 
expense  of  getting  to  an  Institute  within  the  limits  of  a  county,  are  greater  thaa 
to  traverse  the  breadth  of  tJie  State. 
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In  addition  to  the  county  Institutes,  the  Superintendent  should  be  authorised 
to  appoint  similar  meetings  of  shorter  duration,  at  such  times  and  with  such 
exercises  as  will  be  most  oonvenient  and  most  profitable  to  teachers  in  cities. 

SDUCATIONAL  LSOTUBES. 

During  the  last  year,  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  erening  lectures  have 
been  delivered  by  myself  and  others,  in  more  than  one  hundred  diflforent  socie- 
ties, on  topics  connected  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  our  school 
qratem,  and  the  classification.  Instruction,  and  discipline  of  public  schools.  By 
these  and  similar  lectures,  delivered  in  preceding  years,  an  impulse  of  a  most 
salutary  and  far-reaching  character  has  been  g^ven  to  the  cause  of  school  im- 
provement, and  the  results  are  even  now  vi  ible  in  many  societies  in  the  more 
enlightened  and  vigorous  action  of  school  districts,  officers,  and  teachers.  The 
cost  of  these  lectures  to  the  State  for  the  year  ending  in  May  last,  will  be  less 
than  three  hundred  dollars. 

For  their  cordial  cooperation  in  carrying  out  this  plan  of  educational  lectures 
during  the  last  three  years,  I  would  express  my  personal  and  official  obligations 
to  William  S.  Baker,  now  of  Bristol,  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Beecher,  at  the  time 
Principal  of  the  Public  High  School,  at  Hartford,  Rev.  E.  B.  Huntington,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Public  High  School  of  Waterbury,  Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  now  Prind- 
nil  of  the  Normal  Institute  and  High  School  at  Norwich,  John  D.  Philbrick, 
Esq.,  and  Prof.  Gamp,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Rev.  Merrill  Richardson,  of 
Terryville,  Rev.  J.  S.  Whittlesey,  of  New  Britain,  Rev.  Owen  Street,  of  Ansonisy 
Rev.  Albert  Smith,  of  Vernon,  Rev.  Dr.  Ohapin,  of  Glastonbury,  Rev.  Dr. 
Bushnell,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  of  Hartford,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards,  of  New  Lon- 
don. With  the  aid  of  these  gentlemen,  more  than  nine  hundred  addressee  have 
been  delivered  in  the  State  since  my  appointment  as  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools. 

SCHOOL  CELEBRATIONS. 

In  connection  with  the  plan  of  public  lectures,  in  several  towns,  meetings  of 
the  teachers,  with  their  scholars,  and  the  parents  of  the  children  have  been  held 
with  the  most  gratifying  results.    For  this  class  of  meetings  I  have  been  princi- 

Slly  indebted  to  that  excellent  teacher  and  practical  lecturer,  Mr.  William  S. 
iker,  now  Principal  of  the  High  School  in  Bristol. 

OONNEOTIODT  COMMON  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

The  publicatioQ  of  the  ^^OimnecUcui  Common  ScJtool  Journal"  has  been  oon- 
tiDued  during  the  year.  At  the  dose  of  the  present  year,  the  charge  of  this 
periodical — which  I  deem  of  great  practical  importance  to  the  spread  of  sound 
educational  intelligence,  and  as  a  depository  of  all  documents  relating  to  the 
history,  condition,  and  improvement  of  our  own  schools, — will  be  committed  to 
the  State  Teadiers'  Association.  % 

COMMON  SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 

Under  the  resolution  of  the  last  Assembly,  the  Directors  of  the  State  Prison 
have  set  apart  the  labor  of  twenty  convicts,  who  are  employed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Dwight  Holbrook,  in  the  manufacture  of  apparatus  and  implements 
to  be  used  for  purposes  of  illustrating  subjects  taught  in  common  schools.  From 
the  report  of  tne  Directors  it  appears, — "  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  at 
the  close  of  each  successive  year  during  the  existence  of  this  contract,  the  State 
will  come  into  possession  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  sets  of  the  apparatus  per 
year,  as  the  compensation  for  the  labor  of  said  convicts,  at  a  cost  of  twenty  per 
cent,  below  its  market  value.  This  apparatus,  the  Directors  have  as  yet  taken 
no  steps  to  dispose  of,  believing  that  the  State  has  now  an  opportunity  which  it 
win  gladly  improve,  to  apply  the  earnings  of  the  Prison,  beyond  the  demancto 
for  ordinary  and  extraonlinary  repairs,  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  instruc- 
tion in  our  common  schools,  and  thus  both  directly  and  indirectly  diminish  the 
causes  which  fill  our  prisons  with  inmates.  There  is  but  one  opinion  among  our 
most  enlightened  educators  and  teachers,  as  to  the  manifold  uses  to  which  sadi 
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artideB  of  apparatnB  as  comprise  the  set  can  be  applied,  in  making  more  dear 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  young«  difficult  processes  not  only  in  the  early 
stages  of  education,  but  in  illustrating  the  most  useful  and  interesting  prindples 
in  Uie  entire  range  of  common  school  studies.  Every  artide  of  the  apparatus 
manufactured  under  the  resolution  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  is  mtended 
to  employ  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  tlie  pupil,  and  thus  make  the  hours  of  study 
more  pleasant,  the  ideas  gained  more  dear  and  practical,  and  the  impression  on 
the  memory  more  yivid,  and  more  easUy  recalled. 

**The  Directors  having  in  view  the  importance  to  every  citizen  of  the  State 
of  all  improvements  in  our  common  schools,  and  being  mindful  of  the  earnest 
effort  which  is  being  made  to  elevate  and  improve  the  condition  of  such  schools^ 
and  to  make  them  f^  and  accessible  to  all  who  will  avail  themselves  of  their 
advantages,  thereby  putting  it  within  the  power  of  the  humblest  individuals  to 
obtain  for  their  children  the  advantages  of  a  good,  thorough,  common  school  edu- 
cation ;  and  being  also  of  the  opinion  that  no  better  or  more  appropriate  use 
can  be  made  of  such  part  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  said  Prison  as  can  be  safely 
appropriated  for  that  purpose,  than  to  apply  the  same  to  promote  the  education 
of  the  children  and  youth  of  our  State,  thereby  removing,  as  we  humbly  believe^ 
one  great  cause  of  much  of  the  crime  that  exists  in  our  community.  We  there- 
fore recommend,  that  the  General  Assembly  do  authorize  the  Warden  of  said 
Prison  to  furnish  sets  of  said  apparatus  to  the  several  districts  in  this  State,  at  a 
discount  of  twenty-five  per  cent  from  the  actual  cost  And  that  he  be  also  ao- 
thorized  to  famish  the  same  to  towns  when  they  will  purchase  a  suffident  quan- 
tity for  all  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  towns,  at  a  price  fifty  per  cent  lees 
than  the  actual  cost ;  provided^  that  the  donations  to  the  districts  and  towns  in 
common  school  apparatus,  shall  not  exceed  in  amount,  in  any  one  year,  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  surplus  earings  of  said  Prison ;  said  districts 
and  towns  to  be  supplied  with  said  apparatus  in  the  order  of  their  applications." 

PUBUO  KDUCATIOK  IV  SUBOPS. 

In  July  last,  (1862,^  I  found  m^  health  so  much  impaired  as  to  require,  in  the 
opinion  of  my  physicians,  the  immediate  and  entire  cessation  of^  all  mental 
labor,  and  the  benefit  of  a  voyage.  I  accordingly  resigned  my  official  connec- 
tion with  the  Schools  of  the  State ;  but  the  Trustees  unanimously  and  without 
any  solidtation  or  wish  expressed  on  my  part,  mstead  of  accepting  my  resigna- 
tion, gave  me  a  leave  of  absence,  with  a  request  that  I  would  resume  my  labors 
here  as  soon  as  the  state  of  my  health  should  permit  The  voyage  proved  more 
restorative  than  was  anticipated  even  by  my  physicians ;  and  finding  mjrself  in 
Europe  amid  interesting  cKlucational  institutions,  with  access  to  officers  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  svstems  of  public  instruction,  I  availed  my- 
self of  my  brief  stay  to  extend  inquiries  which  it  had  been  my  privilege  to  in- 
stitute during  a  tour  in  Europe  in  1835  and  1836,  and  to  collect  additional  docu- 
ments, Kspecting  the  means  and  condition  of  popular  education  generally,  and 
espedady  upon  institutions  and  agencies  for  the  professional  training  of  teach- 
ers in  those  countries,  where  these  important  subjects  had  received  most  at- 
tention. 

The  results  of  my  observations  and  study  of  offidal  documents,  will  be  em- 
bodied in  a  "Bqwrt  on  PubHc  Education  in  Jbwvpe^"  especially  on  a  dass  of  de- 
mentary  schools  corresponding  to  our  common  schools ;  on  industrial  and  re- 
form schools  intended  for  idle,  vagrant,  and  neglected  children  before  they  have 
become  convicted  criminals;  on  institutions  for  communicating  a  practical 
knowledge  of  sdence  as  applied  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  on 
seminaries  and  agencies  for  the  professional  trainhig  and  improvement  of 
teachers. 

To  these  results  I  am  able,  by  permission  of  the  ffentiemen  named,  to  add 
freely  trom  the  elaborate  and  valuable  reports  of  Prot  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  D.  D., 
to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  in  1837 ;  of  President  Alexander  Dallas  Bache^ 
LL.  D.,  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Girard  College  of  Orphans  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1839 ;  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  LL.  D.,  to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education, 
Sn  1846,  and  of  Joseph  Kay,  Esq.,  Traveling  Bachelor  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, in  1850,  on  the  subjects  treated  of  in  my  report    Without  claiming  any- 
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thing  fbr  my  own  labors,  I  feel  authorized  in  mjing  that  this  report  wOl  oon- 
tdn  more  reliable  statistics  and  fuUer  information  respecting  the  whole  subject 
of  public  education  in  Europe,  than  can  be  found  in  any  one  volume  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  or  in  any  number  of  volumes  easUj  accessible  to  any  large  num- 
ber of  American  teachers  and  educators. 

Its  value  will  not  consist  in  convejing  the  speculations  and  limited  experi- 
ence of  the  author,  but  the  matured  views  and  varied  experience  of  wise  states- 
men, educators,  and  teachers,  in  perfecting  the  organization  and  administration 
of  educational  systems  and  institutions,  through  a  succession  of  years,  under 
the  most  diverse  circumstances  of  government,  society,  and  religion. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  practical  value  of  the  experience  of  Euro- 
pean States  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  Systems  of  Public  In- 
struction, to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  establishing  and  improving 
Public  Schools  in  this  country,  no  one  who  has  reflected  at  aU  on  this  subject 
can  doubt  the  applicability,  with  some  modifications,  of  many  of  the  institutions 
and  agencies  which  are  employed  there,  especially  in  Grermany,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland,  to  secure  the  thorough  professional  education  and  progressive  im- 
provement of  teachers  of  elementary  schooI&  Under  the  influence  of  these  in- 
stitutions and  agencies,  the  public  schools  of  certain  districts  of  Europe  have 
attained,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  a  degree  of  excellence  which  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  statesmen,  and  commanded  the  admiration  of  intelli- 
gent educators  in  every  part  Christendom.  The  course  of  instruction,  even  in 
tne  elementaiy  schools  of  the  people,  is  more  thorough  and  comprehensive  than 
is  generally  aimed  at  or  reached  in  schools  designed  specially  for  the  childr^i 
of  the  wealthy,  educated  and  privileged  classes  in  other  countries.  The  system 
aims  at  nothing  less  than  to  develop  every  fiiculty  both  of  mind  and  body,  to 
convert  creatures  of  Impulse,  prejudice,  and  passion  into  thinking  and  reasoning 
beings,  and  of  giving  them  objects  of  pursuit  and  habits  of  conduct  favorable 
to  their  own  happiness,  and  that  of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  The 
results  which  may  be  reasonably  anticipated  from  this  system — as  fast  as  time 
sweeps  along  new  generations,  replacing  the  adult  population  with  a  race  of 
men  and  women,  of  fathers  and  mothers,  all  of  whom  have  been  educated  and 
trained  by  accomplished  teachers,  and  when  the  influences  of  the  home  and  the 
street,  of  the  business  and  recreations  of  society,  all  unite  with  those  of  the 
school — have  not  yet  been  realized.  Everywhere  the  lessons  of  the  school-room 
are  weakened  and  in  a  measure  destroyed  by  degrading  national  customs,  by 
the  vicious  example  of  the  upper  daases,  and  the  inevitable  results  of  a  govern- 
ment whidi  represses  liberty  of  thought,  speech,  occupation,  and  political  action. 
But  the  public  school,  if  left  as  good  and  thorough  as  it  now  is,  must  inevitably 
diange  we  government,  in  spirit,  if  not  in  fbrm ;  or  the  government  must  change 
the  sohooL  And  even  if  the  school  should  be  made  less  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive than  it  now  is,  no  governmental  interference  can  turn  back  the  intelli- 
gence which  has  already  gone  out  among  the  people,  and  is  now  seen  in  indi- 
vidual habits,  social  improvement,  and  the  increased  productive  power  of  labor 
in  the  field  and  the  woricshop.  It  would  be  easier  to  return  the  rain  to  the 
douds,  ttom  which  it  is  falling,  before  it  has  fheshened  hill-top  and  valley, 
mingled  with  the  waters  of  every  rising  spring,  and  reached  the  roots  of  every 
growing  plank 

It  mav,  however,  save  some  misapprehension  of  my  own  views,  to  remark, 
that  wim  all  these  agencies  for  the  education  and  improvement  of  teachers,  the 
public  sdiools  of  Europe,  with  their  institutions  of  government  and  society,  do 
not  turn  out  such  pracUcal  and  efficient  men  as  our  own  common  sdiools,  acting 
in  concert  with  our  religious,  social,  and  political  institutions.  A  boy  educated 
In  a  district  school  in  New  EngUmd,  taught  for  a  fbw  months  in  the  winter,  by 
a  rough,  half-educated,  but  live  teacher,  who  is  earning  his  way,  by  his  winter^s 
work  in  the  school-room,  out  of  the  profession  into  something  which  will  pay 
better,  and  in  the  summer  by  a  young  female,  just  out  of  the  oldest  class  of  the 
winter  school,  and  with  no  other  knowledge  of  teaching  than  what  she  may 
have  gathered  by  observation  of  the  diverse  practices  of  some  ten  or  twelve 
instructors,  who  must  have  taught  the  school  under  the  hitermittent  and  itine- 
rating system  which  prevails  univez^ally  in  the  coimtry  districts  of  New  Eng- 
land—a boy  thus  taught  through  his  sdiool  life^  bat  subjected  at  home  and 
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abroad  to  fhe  stirring  inflaenoes  of  a  free  press,  of  town  and  school  district 
meetinga,  of  constant  intercourse  with  those  who  are  mingling  with  the  worid, 
and  in  the  aflUrs  of  public  life,  and  bejond  all  these  influencesi  subjected  eariy 
to  the  wholesome  discipline,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  of  taking  care  of  him- 
self! and  the  affairs  of  the  house  and  the  fiurm,  will  hare  more  cwpindty  tbr  busi- 
ness, and  exhibit  more  int^ectual  actiyity  and  Tersatilitjr  than  the  best  scholar 
who  ever  graduated  from  a  Prussian  school,  but  whose  sdiool  life,  and  espedallj 
the  jears  which  immediatelj  follow,  are  subjected  to  the  depressing  and  re- 
pressing influences  of  a  despotic  government,  and  to  a  state  of  sodetj  in  which 
everything  is  fixed  both  hj  law  and  the  iron  rule  of  custom.  But  this  superioritj 
is  not  due  to  the  school,  but  is  gained  in  s^^te  of  the  sdiooL  Our  aim  should 
be  to  make  the  school  better,  and  to  bringall  the  influences  of  home  and  sodetyv 
of  religion  and  fi:ee  institutions^  into  perfect  harmony  with  the  best  teadiing  of 
the  best  teacher. 

The  volame  above  referred,  was  issaed  in  1854,  as  one  of  the 
aeries  of  Educational  Documents  provided  for  by  Resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1851. 

msTOBT  or  FUBUO  iMBTBuonoir  nr  ooiNionouT. 
The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  for  1853,  contains  a  History  of 
the  Legislation  of  the  State,  down  to  1838,  which  is  embraced  in 
this,  fuller  ''History  of  the  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut.'* 


VL  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  FREE  CITIES  OP  GERMANY. 


L     HI8T0BT.     POPULATIOV.     GOYXBHHXNT. 

Tn  "FiUB  Hahsiatio  Cmn,'*  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Hamburg^  Bre- 
men, and  Lilbeck,  formed  a  onion  in  1815,  by  which  thej  became  a  cor- 
porate member  of  the  (German  Confederacy,  with  one  joint  vote  in  the 
diet  This  onion  is  the  sole  remnant  of  the  fiunoos  **  Hanseatic  Leagoe'* 
which,  first  entered  into  by  Hamborg  and  Liibeck  in  1241,  for  motoal 
safety  and  the  protection  of  their  trade,  was  extended  to  embrace  all  the 
principal  cities  between  Holland  and  Liyonia,  and  was  for  many  years 
the  ondispoted  mistress  oi  the  Baltic  and  German  Ocean.  After  the 
15th  oentory  the  power  and  infloence  of  the  Leagoe  gradoally  dedined, 
ontil  in  1680  it  was  dissoWed,  Hamborg,  Bremen,  and  Labedc  alone  re- 
maining feithfUl  to  their  ancient  alliance. 

As  ^^free  cities**  they  are  also  remnants  of  the  once  nomeroos  Impe- 
rial cities,  which  were  not  sobject  to  any  soperior  lord  hot  were  imme- 
diately onder  the  empire,  possessing  Tarioos  pririleges  and  distinctions 
granted  by  the  emperors  or  obtained  by  porchase. 

Hambubo  is  the  largest  of  these  cities  and  the  capital  of  a  small  repob* 
lie  of  an  area  of  185  sqoare  miles,  consisting  of  two  distinct  territorieSi 
one  of  which  is  the  joint  property  of  Liibeck.  Its  popolationin  18(K) 
was  280,00<>— 176,000  belonging  to  the  city  and  its  soborbs,  of  whom 
10,000  are  Jews.  Hamborg  ranks  as  the  greatest  emporiom  of  trade  on 
the  continent,  and,  next  to  London,  has  the  largest  money  exchange 
transactions  in  Eorope.  It  is  also  one  of  the  principal  ports  for  trans- 
atlantic emigration,  and  the  center  of  a  yery  extensiye  bosiness  in  marine 
insorance.  The  goyemment  is  in  the  hands  of  a  moneyed  aristocracy, 
the  soyereign  power  being  'exercised  by  a  senate  of  eighteen  memberS| 
and  a  legislatiye  body  of  192  members.  The  latter  body  elect  the  sen- 
ators for  life,  who  annoally  elect  a  president  from  their  own  nomber. 

FBANKroBT  possesses  a  small  territory  of  aboot  thirty-nine  sqoare  miles, 
with  a  popoladon  in  1861  of  aboot  87,500.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
dties  of  Germany,  and  from  its  position  has  from  an  early  period  been 
the  commercial  and  political  center  of  the  nation.  It  deriyes  great  wealth 
from  its  banking  transactions.  The  goyemment  is  yested  in  the  senate, 
with  foor  syndics,  twenty-one  members,  and  two  presidents,  elected  by 
the  citisens ;  the  legislatiye  chamber  is  composed  of  fifty-seyen  members, 
and  the  highest  coort  of  appeal  is,  as  is  also  troe  of  Hamborg,  the  su- 
preme tribonal  at  Lttbeok. 
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BBmni  poMeoBoa  an  «rea  of  112  square  miles,  with  a  total  populatkm 
in  1862  of  98,600,  of  whidi  67,000  belonged  to  the  citj  itself,  6,600  to 
BremerhaTen,  and  4,000  to  Vegesack.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce, especially  with  the  United  States,  and  is  an  ezceedinglj  thriving 
place,  its  trade  haying  more  than  doubled  in  ten  jears.  The  territory 
includes,  besides  the  main  port  at  Bremerhaven,  two  market  towns  and 
about  sixty  villages.  The  government  is  intrusted  to  a  senate  composed 
of  four  burgomasters,  two  syndks,  and  twentj-four  councilors,  and  to  a 
convention  of  resident  burghers. 

LuBBCK,  nominally  the  chief  of  the  Hanse  towns,  has  an  area  of  142 
square  miles,  consisting  of  ten  isolated  portions,  and  including  a  popula- 
tion of  60,614.  It  is  stfll  a  thriving  oommerdal  town,  though  by  no 
means  so  prosperous  and  important  as  Ibrmeriy.  The  govermnent  is 
vested  in  a  Senate  of  fourteen  members,  and  an  Assembly  of  120 
members. 

n.     OEVBSAL  BI8T0KT  OF  XDUOATIOV. 

In  the  Fbbb  Citibb,  as  in  all  the  older  cities  of  Germany,  and  indeed 
of  Europe,  the  eariiest  schools  were  formed  in  connection  with  the  con- 
vents and  cathedrals — they  were  of  the  church  and  for  the  church — and 
so  continued  for  centuriea  Of  the  three  schools  at  Frankfort,  the 
earliest  was  that  attached  to  the  coU^;iate  church  of  St  Bartholomew, 
whose  origin  dates  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  Carlovingians,  at  least,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Qermanic,  eariy  in  the  ninth  century.  The  others, 
connected  with  the  churches  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  upon  the  Mountain 
and  of  St  Leonard,  were  probably  commenced  early  in  the  fourteenth 
oeotnry.  The  tnigin  of  the  cathedral  sdiools  of  Hambui^  and  Bremen 
may  be  credited  to  the  activity  of  the  noted  Ansgar,  or  Anscharius,  apos- 
tolic legate  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Hamburg,  who  is  known  to  have 
previously  superintended  the  Benedictine  convent  school  at  Gorvey,  from 
which  tiie  first  teachers  for  these  schools  were  brought  The  date  of  the 
school  at  Hambuig  is  fixed  at  834— of  the  one  at  Bremen,  somewhat 
earlier.  The  school  at  LUbeck  was  probably  founded  in  1168,  when 
Bishop  Gerold  of  Oldenbui^  removed  his  bi^opric  and  established  the 
cathedral  there.  The  Hambuig  church  and  school  w«*e  several  times 
destroyed — in  840  by  the  Normans,  in  1012  by  the  Wenden,  and  in  1072 
by  the  Sclaves — and  they  were  yet  again  rebuilt  in  the  18th  c^itury ; 
they  have  continued  in  existence  together  until  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  when  the  cathedral,  being  very  much  out  of  repair,  was  torn 
down  and  the  school  ceased.  A  list  of  the  scholastics  at  the  head  of  this 
school  is  preserved,  extending  from  1212  to  1806,  when  its  last  scholas- 
ticus,  John  Julius  Palm,  died. 

In  respect  to  the  organization  of  these  schools,  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  the  lower,  '*  exterior**  school,  fit>m  which  probably  grew 
the  public  school  and  the  gymnasium,  and  the  higher  interior,  or  ^dom- 
iciliary **  school,  which  was  designed  eq>ecially  for  the  training  of  ecclesi- 
astics.    The  latter  was  in  charge  of  the  "  acholasticns,'*  whose  duty  it 
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was  "to  giye  iaithfiil  insinictioii  in  (be  scholastic  sciences,  and  espedallj 
in  grammar.*'  The  lower  dirision  was  an  elementary  bojs'  school  (triTial 
school)  under  the  direction  of  the  **  rector  scholarum**  or  '*magister 
scholarum,**  also  known  as  *'  ludi  magister,**  who  was  appointed  by  the 
scholasticus  and  sometimes  paid  by  him.  When  afterwards  the  domidl- 
iary  school  declined  and  with  it  the  efficiency  of  the  scholasticus  as  an 
instructor,  he  seems  to  haye  acted  merely  as  a  superintendent  of  the 
school  and  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  chapter,  of  which  he  was  usually  one  of  the  prelates.  The 
office  was  well  endowed  and  consequently  much  sought  after,  and  was 
sometimes  conferred  upon  persons  who  were  not  members  of  the  chapter* 
Hence  by  degrees,  in  later  times,  the  rector  scholarum  became  the  only 
teacher,  appeared  on  festiye  occasions  at  the  head  of  the  school,  and  gaye 
instruction  in  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  branches.  He  also  had  his 
assistants  (called  ^Moca  tenentes,**  "locati,**  *^socii,"  **  collaboratores,**  or 
^'substituti,*^  selected  by  the  rector  and  paid  from  his  own  income.  The 
tuition  fees  were  at  first  very  light  (at  Hamburg  1 00  pfennings,  or  18  cents ; 
at  Liibeck  2-4  schillings,  or  4-9  cents,  annually)  and  for  the  poorer  classes 
were  diminished,  or  remitted  entirely.  These  rates  were  increased  with 
the  depreciation  in  the  yalue  of  money.  Many  endowments  were  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  scholars,  poor  scholars  were  provided  for  by  the  l^;ats 
and  others,  and  there  was  no  want  of  feast  days  (See  Grimm*s  description 
of  the  Gregory  Feast,  in  the  **  Kind-  und  Hausmttrchen,*'  II.,  XXXIL)  In 
these  schools,  instruction  was  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  Latin  language 
and  religion ;  in  Gknnan  there  seems  to  have  been  very  little  instruction 
given,  and  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  none  at  all.  Reading  and  writing  were 
taught  in  order  to  exclude  the  establishment  of  other  schools,  and  sing* 
ing  received  especial  attention  on  account  of  its  importance  in  the  church 
service.  For  a  still  higher  theological  education,  ** lectures**  were  estab- 
lished and  endowed,  readers  being  appointed  who  read  the  scriptures  and 
explained  the  more  difficult  passages,  and  by  degrees  became  the  expo- 
nents of  the  sciences  to  the  convents  and  chapters,  and  these  places  were 
often  filled  by  learned  men  called  in  from  other  States.  These  lectures 
have  continued  in  Liibeck  to  the  present  time  and  have  been  transferred 
for  the  essential  purpose  for  which  they  were  created,  the  instruction  of 
the  younger  theological  classes,  to  the  use  of  the  Protestant  churches. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  university  at  Mentz,  the  domiciliary  school 
at  Frankfort  declined,  the  inferior  school  alone  remaining. 

Another  institution  that  has  survived  till  the  present  time  which  origin- 
ated in  connection  with  the  Hamburg  church  and  school,  is  the  **  Frater- 
nity of  Poor  Scholars,**  founded  about  1285  for  the  decent  burial  of  poor 
or  stranger  priests,  derks,  and  students. 

At  length,  in  the  14th  century,  arose  what  we  are  used  to  call  the  revi- 
val of  classical  study.  Commencing  in  Italy,  Rudolf  Agricola  was  the 
first  mentioned  representative  of  the  new  tendency  in  Germany,  though 
Erasmus  attained  the  greatest  renown  in  hiis  defense  of  humanism.  The 
fouth  applied  themselves  with  enthusiasm  to  the  study  of  the  classics; 
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the  (^position  of  the  Dominicans  was  ineffectaal ;  and  the  followers  of 
the  new  moyement,  usuallj  called  **poet{B,**  turned  their  energies  to  the 
instmction  of  youth.  In  1496  there  came  a  **poet^  to  Frankfort  and 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  himself^  to  "give  poetical  readings 
to  the  joung  for  a  quarter  of  a  year,**  for  which  he  received  two  guilders 
monthly. 

Thus  commenced  the  radical  movement  in  the  city  of  Frankfort ;  hut 
it  was  not  merely  this  reaction  against  scholasticism,  which  wrought 
upon  the  school  systenu  As  the  condition  of  the  citizens  had  gradually 
improved,  the  desire  for  education  also  increased  and  the  existing  schools 
gave  the  less  satisfaction.  As  they  could  not  gain  control  over  the 
church  schools,  the  magistrates  and  citizens  sought  to  establish  others, 
which  the  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  used  all  their  power  to  prevent,  or 
at  least  to  bring  under  their  own  supervision  and  confine  to  as  low  m 
grade  as  possible.  In  1258  the  city  of  Lubeck  obtained  permission  from 
the  pope  to  establish  a  special  city  school,  and  also  Hamburg  in  1281. 
These  schools  gave  rise  to  firequent  and  bitter  quarrels  between  the  cleigy 
and  the  magistrates,  the  chapters  refhsed  to  recognize  the  grants  until 
the  schools  were  made  subordinate  and  tributary  to  the  scholasticus,  and 
the  contention  did  not  cease  between  the  parties  till  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  This  whole  movement,  indeed,  in  favor  of  popular  educa* 
tion  appears  evidently  not  to  have  arisen  in  the  church,  but  without  and 
in  opposition  to  the  influence  of  the  church.  Thus  in  Hamburg,  early 
in  the  15th  century,  the  scholasticus,  ever  anxiously  solicitous  about 
privileges  and  incomes,  made  complaint  to  the  pope  of  the  unlicensed 
schools  that  were  drawing  away  scholars  from  the  two  privileged  schoolSi 
which  were  therefore  commanded  to  be  closed  under  penalty  of  excom- 
munication. A  similar  complaint  was  made  in  1472,  but  the  like  com- 
mands met  with  much  less  ready  obedience.  The  city  council  sustained 
the  secular  schools  and  after  repeated  appeals  which  were  uniformly  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  scholasticus,  the  council  finally  relieved  itself  fW>m 
the  ban  of  excommunication  by  an  agreement  of  indemnification  to  the 
scholasticus  and  that  there  should  be  but  a  single  school  of  forty  scholars 
for  instruction  in  German,  reading  and  writing.  In  Liibeck  too,  the  four 
German  reading,  and  writing  schools  were  founded  only  after  long  con- 
tention between  the  chapter  and  the  council ;  and  in  Bremen,  excommu- 
nication alone  forced  the  council  to  yield  to  the  terms  of  the  church. 

With  the  Reformation,  which  was  introduced  into  Bremen  in  1522, 
Hamburg  in  1529,  and  Lubeck  in  1581,  advancement  was  more  rapid. 
In  Hambuig  a  new  classical  school  was  opened  by  Bugenhagen  in  1529 
in  the  convent  of  St  John,  hence  known  as  the  Johanneum,  and  the 
Nicolai  school  of  1281  was  changed  into  an  evangelical  public  schooL 
At  Lubeck,  the  chapter  schools  were  closed,  and  a  new  classical  school, 
the  Catharineum,  was  founded  by  Bugenhagen  in  1581.  Reading  and 
writing  schools  were  also  multiplied,  and  even  female  schools  were  con- 
templated but  do  not  appear  to  have  gone  into  operation.  At  Frankfort,  in 
1621,  a  number  of  prominent  families  wishing  to  establish  a  new  school, 
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appliod  to  Brttmiu  who  recommended  to  them  his  adiolar,  Wffliam 
Neeeiiy  who  foanded  there  the  *' Junker  school**— the  mistfsble  corii- 
mencement  of  the  Frankfort  gjmnasium.  It  was  at  first  bat  a  priTate 
school  and  though  there  was  no  want  of  scholars,  yet  for  want  of  suffi* 
dent  support  from  the  city  council,  Nesen  left  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Ludwig  CarinuSi  who  likewise  remained  sounoelj 
three  years.  Jacob  Molyer  followed,  better  known  as  MicyUus,  and  one 
of  the  most  able  educationists  oi  the  16th  century.  He  remained  until 
1582  under  the  same  un&yorable  circumstances  as  his  predecessors,  with 
a  salary  of  about  fifty  florins  ($21.)  In  1587  he  was  recalled  firom  his 
position  as  professor  at  Heidelberg,  through  the  influence  of  Kelancthon 
and  with  the  determination  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  school  Bla 
salary  was  raised  to  150  florins,  and  a  school  ordinance  was  passed  whose 
peculiar  merit  lay  in  an  unusual  regard  fyt  the  practical  objects  of  in- 
struction. The  school  was  dirtded  into  fiye  daraes  and  the  assistant 
teachers  were  paid  by  a  tuition  fee  of  four  florins  annually.  This  insti- 
tution was  long  called  the  "  Barefooted  school,**  firom  being  held  in  the 
oonyent  previously  occupied  by  the  order  of  barefooted  firiars. 

While  the  cathedral  schools  at  Frankfort  were  thus  being  supplsatad, 
other  schools  also  arose  as  the  commencement  of  the  common  school^— 
the  German  reading  and  writing  schods,  called  also  briefly  '*  German 
schools.**  The  first  teacher  of  whom  mention  is  made,  was  Jacob 
Medebach,  in  1548,  a  cobbler ;  but  by  the  end  of  the  century  there  were 
at  least  eighteen  sudi.  Small  daim,  indeed,  was  made  upon  thdr  learn- 
ing; knowledge  of  the  catechisnl^  ability  to  read  and  write,  and  the 
capadty  to  maintain  disdpline  by  means  of  the  rod,  were  qualifications 
amply  sufBideni  The  authorities  troubled  themsdves  little  about  these 
schools,  so  that  various  abuses  arose,  and  among  others  that  the  diildren 
were  transferred  firom  one  school  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  defraud- 
ing the  teacher.  Hence,  in  1591,  the  teachers  met  and  agreed  upon 
certain  general  regulations  respecting  the  time  of  admissi<m  to  schooli 
and  the  amount  of  tuition  fee  (12-18  schillings  quarterly  =2 15-21  cents, 
ezdusive  of  arithmetic,)  and  requiring  each  scholar  on  admisdon  to 
produce  the  receipt  of  his  former  teacher.  The  dly  council  also  in  the 
same  year  required  the  visitation  of  the  schools  by  the  preachers,  regu- 
kUed  begging  by  poor  schdars,  and  limited  the  tuition  foes  to  one  florin 
a  year,  or  to  twice  that  amount  for  wealthier  children.  Thus  the  sohod 
teachers  were  formed  into  a  '^  guild,**  and  were  recognized  as  such ;  they 
had  an  dected  head  and  a  common  treasury,  they  met  quarterly  in  con- 
vention, and  at  a  later  period  had  also  a  widows*  fund.  But  these 
'* quarter**  schools  also  were  not  without  their  quarrds,  which  arose 
principally  ttom  the  religious  differences  between  the  Lutherans  and 
Gdvinists,  and  still  another  difSculty  arose  from  the  unlicensed  or 
** hedge**  schools,  which  was  finally  removed  for  a  time  by  a  dty  reguk- 
tkm  that  no  sdkod  could  be  opened  without  permissicii  tnm  the  au- 
thorities. 

22 
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In  thb  form  the  Fimnkfort  school  system  remained,  in  all  essratial 
points  nnchsnged  till  the  re-orgmnixatlon  of  Frankfort  as  a  free  dtj  in 
1816.  Daring  this  time  the  number  of  teachers  yaried  from  sixteen  to 
fiiirtjT-two,  each  school  being  limited  to  a  single  assistant  and  henoe 
restricted  to  a  moderate  number  of  scholars.  The  schools  were  some- 
times under  the  charge  of  female  teachers,  which  is  explained  bj  the 
hd  that  the  school  privilege  was  a  real  right,  transferable  by  inheritance 
or  sale.  The  course  of  study  was  probably  extended  so  as  even  some- 
times to  include  French,  but  there  were  special  charges  for  instruction  in 
all  branches  beyond  the  elementary  ones  of  reading  and  writing. 

That  this  arrangement^  as  carried  out,  was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  is 
evident  from  a  reform  document  by  one  of  the  teachers,  J.  IL  Schirmer, 
in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  He  proposed  that  the  number  ni 
schools  should  be  limited,  the  teachers  paid  by  the  State,  a  revival  of  die 
regulation  requiring  visitation  of  the  schools,  and  that  all  teacherriiips 
should  be  made  hereditary.  He  vras  especially  opposed  to  the  numerous 
** hedge**  schools  which  had  again  arisen,  kept  by  "school  disturbers** 
and  various  kinds  of  strollers,  ''lackeys,  tailors,  shoemakers,  stocking 
weavers,  wig  makers,  journeymen  printers,  invalid  soldiers,  and  sewing 
and  knitting  women,**  who  managed  to  gain  a  subsistence  by  means  <tf 
instruction  in  Qerman  and  the  catechism.  But  his  criticism  met  with 
slight  response  and  no  attempt  at  a  re-organization  was  made  until  within 
the  present  century,  when  a  great  improvement  in  the  schools  was  inau- 
gurated through  the  active  exertions  of  the  mayor  Baron  von  Gunderode 
and  Dr.  Hufhagel,  Sr.,  by  whom  the  new  ''Model  School**  was  founded 
fai  1808.  In  1804  was  founded  the  Jewislf  school,  the  "  Philanthropin  ;** 
in  1818,  the  "  White  Lady's  School,**  the  first  purely  State  common  school ; 
in  1816,  the  German  Reformed  Free  School,  and  the  female  school  of  the 
Ladies*  Society.  During  these  changes  the  quarter  schools  had  grad- 
ually diminished  in  number,  and  in  1824  they  were  wholly  displaced  by 
the  formation  of  four  evangelical  common  schools,  to  which  were  added 
in  1857  a  higher  burgher  school 

Of  the  early  Catholic  schools  at  Frankfort,  the  cathedral  school  of  St 
Bartholomew  was  the  only  one  which  survived  the  Reformation,  whidi 
was  only  for  boys  and  under  the  charge  of  the  rector  and  a  single 
assistant  As  the  number  of  Catholics  afterwards  increased,  some 
Bnglish  nuns  from  Fulda  were  permitted  to  commence  a  female  school^ 
and  still  later  the  Rosenberg  nuns  established  a  similar  school  for  pupils 
from  the  wealthier  families.  In  1788  a  real  school  was  added  to  the 
trivial  school  of  the  cathedral,  and  in  1790  the  Catholic  gymnasium,  the 
"  Fridericianum,**  was  founded.  In  1808  the  school  of  the  Rosenberg 
nuns  was  changed  to  a  common  school,  and  the  hitherto  public  school 
of  the  English  nuns,  to  a  female  high  school  In  1812  the  cathedral 
gymnasium  and  the  Fridericianum  were  formed  into  one  grand-ducal 
gymnasium  common  to  all  religions,  leaving  nothing  but  the  real  divisioQ 
as  a  special  Catholic  real  school,  which  was  also  dissolved  two  years 
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kter,  whilo  an  additional  class  was  added  to  the  elementary  classes  of  the 
eathedral  school  This  newly  formed  class  was  in  1816  organized  into 
the  still  existing  **  Select  School." 

From  this  imperfect  historical  sketch  of  the  schools  of  the  Free  CitieSi 
we  pass  to  a  view  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  institutions  of  each 
oty. 

m.     PBESBNT  SOHOOL  STSTBlfS. 

1.  Frankfori  on  the  Main. 

The  schools  of  Frankfort  are  under  the  direction  of  four  codrdinate 
9ehool  authoriti€$^  yiz. :  1.  The  "  Evangelical  Lutheran  Consistory/*  under 
which  are  the  gymnasiums  and  the  country  schools.  2.  The  "United 
Evangelical  Protestant  Consistories,'*  consisting  of  members  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  consistories,  and  acting  as  school  authority  for  the 
schools  of  the  Evangelical  Protestant  parishes  (the  burgher  high  school 
and  the  four  buigher  schools,)  and  also  as  supervising  authority  for  the 
model  school  8.  The  '*  Catholic  Church  and  School  Committee,**  con- 
sisting of  two  Catholic  senators,  a  city  priest,  one  of  the  church  directors, 
and  a  well  informed  layman,  for  the  four  Catholic  schools.  4.  The 
**  Mixed  Church  and  School  Committee,**  consisting  of  deputies  from  the 
consistories  and  the  Catholic  committee,  for  the  Jewish  schools  and 
private  schools  generally.  There  is  also  an  intermediate  authority  for 
schools  of  the  Evangelical  Protestant  parishes,  as  "  Board  of  Inspectors,** 
selected  from  the  united  consistories,  and  having  the  supervision  of  the 
individual  schools,  while  the  external  business  (the  collection  of  the 
tuition,  payment  of  salaries,  care  of  the  buildings  and  furniture,  &c,)  is 
conducted  by  a  "Board  of  Deputies,**  which  delegates  a  member  to  each 
school  The  affairs  of  the  Catholic  schools  are  similarly  conducted.  The 
immediate  oversight  of  the  afiairs  of  the  model  school  belongs  to  a  special 
permanent  board,  which  itself  fiUs  any  vacancy  in  its  numbers.  The 
Jewish  schools  are  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  school  council, 
diosen  from  the  parish,  while  the  country  schools  have  in  each  district  a 
local  school  committee,  presided  over  by  the  pastor. 

The  Oymnaaium  has  eight  classes  and  an  average  of  160  pupils,  com- 
posed equally  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  with  special  instruction  for 
the  Catholic  children  in  religion  and  history.  The  corps  of  instructors 
includes  the  director,  eleven  professors,  and  seven  teachers,  and  has 
numbered  many  able  men — ^Buttmann,  Schlosser,  Weber,  Ritter,  Herling, 
kc    The  course  continues  ten  years — ^tuition  fee  sixty  florins. 

The  Modd  School  has  nine  male  and  seven  female  classes  of  one  year's 
coarse  each — the  lower  department  elementary;  the  higher,  organized 
as  a  real  school,  without  instruction  in  Latin,  and  a  female  high  school. 
It  is  exclusively  Protestant  and  averages  600  pupils.  Besides  the  direct- 
or, it  has  fourteen  regular  teachers,  eleven  special  teachers,  and  two 
female  teachers.    Tuition,  fifty  florins. 

The  Burgher  High  School^  real  and  female  high  school^has  eight 
male  and  seven  female  classes,  with  a  two  years*  course  for  each  higher 
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citaa.  The  pUm  of  stadj  k  nsoAlly  realistio,  iDdodliig  Lfttfn  inftraotfoa 
The  attendance  averages  740--4aitkm,  twentj-fire  florina.  The  kh 
stractora  are  a  director,  fourteen  regular  feacheiB,  eight  aaaiBtant  and 
apedal  teachen,  and  three  female  teachers* 

The  four  Burgher  SohooU,  organised  as  city  common  schools,  eJidn* 
siyely  Protestant,  each  with  foor  male  and  four  female  dasses,  and  an 
eight  years*  course.  There  are  at  each  sdiool  a  principal,  eight  male  and 
three  female  teachers.  Total  attendance,  2,280,  of  whom  1,664  are  free 
pupils.    Tuition,  eight  florins. 

The  Catholic  Select  School  Is  a  pro-gymnasimn  and  real  school  with 
four  classes  and  an  eight  years'  course ;  religious  instruction  not  obliga- 
tory upon  Protestants.  iSgfat  teachers;  140  pupils;  tuition,  ^irty 
florins.  The  Cathedral  School  is  an  adranced  common  school  ibr  boys, 
with  four  classes,  seren  teachers,  and  850  pupils.  Tuition,  ten  florins. 
The  English  Ifum^  School  is  a  female  high  school,  with  four  classes,  six 
teachers,  and  100  pupils.  Tuition,  thirty  florins.  The  Female  Ommoih 
School  (of  the  Rosenberg  nuns,)  has  four  dasses,  six  teachers,  and  810 
scholars.    Tuition,  ten  florins. 

The  Jeteieh  Burgher  and  Seal  School  consists  of  two  mixed  elementary 
dasses,  and  eight  male  and  fiye  female  classes.  The  male  department  Is 
a  real  school,  without  Latin  instruction.  It  has  twenty-one  teachers,  and 
650  scholars.  Tuition,  24-66  florins.  The  School  of  the  Jewi^  Beligume 
Society  is  also  an  elementary,  real,  and  female  high  school,  with  two 
elementary,  six  male,  and  four  female  classes,  thirteen  teachers,  and  240 
pupils.    Tuition,  24-54  florins. 

The  *^Sodety  for  the  adyancemen^  of  Usefbl  Knowledge''  has  founded 
seyeral  institutions — a  Sunday  and  Mening  School,  and  a  higher  Model 
School  The  latter  receiyes  1,500  florins  from  the  city,  has  four  classes, 
eight  teachers,  and  110  pupils.  The  higher  class  corresponds  somewhat 
to  the  upper  class  of  a  real  school  or  to  the  preparatory  classes  of  a  poly- 
technic school. 

There  may  also  be  mentioned  the  school  of  the  Orphan  House,  the 
Ladies'  Sodety's  School,  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the 
Institution  for  Medical  Gymnastics  and  Orthopedics,  besides  hifimt 
schools  and  forty*four  priyate  institutions. 

In  the  eight  country  districts  of  Frankfort  there  are  also  well-arranged 
schools,  those  in  the  larger  yillages  haying  each  seyeral  teachers. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  schools  of  Frankfort  are  in  a  yery  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  in  financial  respects  their  position  is  espedally  grat- 
ifying, for  more  has  been  done  here  than  in  any  other  dty  for  securing 
to  the  teachers  sufiident  salaries.  The  director  of  the  gymnasium 
receiyes  4,000  florins  ($1,660)  besides  house-rent;  and  the  professors, 
2,000  fl. ;  the  director  of  the  Model  school,  2,400  fl.,  &c  ;  while  the  reg- 
ular teachers  receiye  from  800  to  1,600  fl.  according  to  their  time  of  ser- 
yice.  Much  also  has  been  expended  upon  school  buildings,  i^paratus, 
gymnasial  halls,  &c  On  the  other  hand,  only  the  regular  teachers  of 
the  gymnasium  and  of  the  select  schod,  and  the  directors  of  the  poblio 
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toboolB,  nnk  as  State  officials  of  the  first  dasSi  in  respect  of  pensions 
and  dismissal  from  service ;  other  regular  teachers  having  like  privil^^ 
oafy  after  twelve  years  of  service.  But  the  greatest  evil  lies  in  the  great 
9ompIezit3r  of  the  present  system  of  adnunistration.  Many  attempts 
have  heen  made  to  remedy  it,  hut  it  is  rendered  almost  impossihle  by  the 
terms  and  restrictions  of  the  oonstitutioa.  Until  these  difficulties  ars 
lemovtfd  and  a  thcurough  administrative  reinm  carried  into  operatioQt 
Hm  most  generous  outlay  of  means  will  not  eSect  oorreq[KNidingly  &vor> 
able  results. 

2.  Bremen^ 

Of  the  remaining  Free  Cities  the  same  is  true,  in  many  respects,  thai 
has  been  said  in  general  of  Frankfort — ^while  there  is  a  zealous  interest 
fai  the  cause  of  education  and  a  strong  attachment  to  the  older  institu- 
tioas,  there  is  also  much  of  imperfection,  em»eoially  in  matters  of  organ- 
iMtion  and  administration.  The  higher  sdbool  system  is  essentially  the 
SSflM  with  the  gymnasial  system  of  the  rest  of  Germany ;  the  sdiools 
%gt  well  endowed,  and  have  always  been  fortunate  in  procuring  and  re* 
taining  the  services  of  men  of  eminent  talents.  But  in  the  burgher  and 
efementary  school  system  there  are  still  wanting  clear  lines  of  demailb* 
ation,  both  to  separate  distinctiy  between  the  pubKo  and  private  school^ 
ssd  to  define  the  relations  of  the  churches  and  the  schools.  Too  little 
attention  also  has  been  paid  to  the  training  of  teachers. 

The  higher  trndprivaU  uhook  of  Bremen  included  in  1866  the  Mow- 
ing institutions: — ^1.  The  Head  Schod,  consisting  of  the  gymnasiuni, 
iMinded  in  lS8i,  redrganixed  in  1794,  enlarged  in  1S17,  and  again 
ipearganised  in  1858— with  six  dasses,  eleven  teachers,  and  117  scholars; 
the  Commercial  School,  with  nine  classes,  fifteen  teachers,  and  S1I7 
■diolars;  and  the  Preparatory  School,  with  three  dasses,  twelve  teachers, 
and  278  scholars.  2.  Six  private  schools,  preparatory  to  the  Head  School 
and  the  buiigher  sdiools,  with  866  scholars.  8.  Four  private  burgher 
and  real  schools,  with  about  665  pupils.  4.  Nine  higher  female  schools, 
private  institutions,  with  648  pupils.  5.  Fifteen  dementary  schools  for 
children  (^  the  higher  dasses,  with  627  pupils. 

The  |m52ie  9chooU  include  nine  parish  schools,  under  committees  com- 
posed of  the  pastor  and  members  of  the  parish,  usually  of  four  classes, 
the  sexes  separate  only  in  the  higher  dass.  The  number  of  scholars  in 
1858  was  2,989 ;  the  dty  appropriation  10,000  gold  thalers.  There  are 
also  nine  free  schools  supported  by  tiie  dty,  and  each  with  three  or  four 
dasses.  Number  of  scholars,  2,062,  who  recdve,  in  addition,  books  and 
writing  materials.  Besides  these  there  are  twenty-four  licensed  schoolSi 
with  2,118  pupils,  conducted  mostiy  by  females — some  of  these  are 
assisted  by  the  dty ;  two  Ladies*  Sodety's  schods,  with  78  pupils ;  and 
five  rescue  institutions  for  children. 

Since  1858  there  has  existed  a  fully  organised  Teachen^  Seminarff^  with 
three  dasses.     The  director  reodves  a  salary  of  1,000  gold  thalers;  the 
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first  teacher,  800  thalers ;  the  remainder  are  i>aid  at  the  rate  of  100 
thalers  for  each  four  hours  of  weekly  service. 

Bremen  possesses  also  twenty-four  country  and  village  sehooU,  soma 
of  which  are  very  much  oyer-crowded.  Religious  instruction  is  giren 
hy  the  pastor  trom  8  A.  M.  tUl  2  P.  K.  on  Monday  and  Thursday,  from 
10  A.  M.  till  2  P.  M.  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  from  6  tiU  11  A.  M.  on 
Wednesday — ^which  leayes  little  time  for  any  other  instruction.  Through 
the  great  want  of  teachers,  hoys  scarcely  grown  are  engaged  in  some  of 
these  schools  as  assistant  teachers.* 

All  these  schools  are  under  the  supenrision  of  the  "  scholarchates,** 
who  are  senators ;  there  are  also  a  parish  school  council  and  hoard  of 
deputies  for  the  several  schools. 

3.  Eiamburg, 

The  Oymnasial  Academy  at  Hamburg,  (created  in  1618,  with  five  pro- 
hBsors  of  philology,  philosc^hy,  and  Biblical  phildogy,  mathematics 
and  physics,  history,  and  natural  philosophy,)  has  a  position  between 
the  gymnasium  and  the  university,  and  is  designed  to  afford  a  genefal 
sdentific  training.  Our  information  req>ecting  its  condition  is  imperfect 
The  gymnasium  Johanneum  has  six  clatees,  sixteen  teachers,  and  186 
pupils.  The  real  school,  attached  to  it,  has  seven 'classes,  nineteen 
teachers,  seven  assistants,  and  862  pupils.  In  this  gymnasium  is  located 
the  public  library,  with  its  5,000  MSS.  and  200,000  volumes. 

The  burgher,  female,  and  public  schools  are  in  much  the  same  con- 
dition as  those  of  Bremen,  except  that  little  has  been  done  towards 
the  training  of  teachers.  The  best  and  most  flourishing  schools  for 
burgher  instruction  are  for  the  most  part  wholly  private  institutioDS,- 
(among  them,  Busch*s  Schod  of  Commerce^  founded  in  1767,)  whik 
there  are  numerous  very  inferior  private  schools.  The  number  of  scholars 
in  the  poor  schools  in  1867  was  4^860 ;  the  seven  Infant  schools  (called 
'*  Belfry  Schools,")  number  848  children ;  Kindergartens  are  received  with 
&vor ;  and  at  Horn,  three  miles  from  the  city,  is  located  the  fiunoos 
**Rauhe  Haus**  of  Wichem,  founded  in  1688  ibr  depraved  and  abandon- 
ed children. 

4.  LQhcck. 
At  the  head  of  the  Liibeck  school  ^stem  stands  the  Catharineum^  m 
gymnasium  and  real  school  under  the  same  director.  This  school  num- 
bers five  gymnasial  classes  with  128  pupils,  four  real  classes  with  111 
pupils,  and  three  preparatory  classes  with  82  pupils,  and  a  total  of  nine- 
teen teachers.  In  marked  contrast  to  this  noted  institution,  which  has 
been  presided  over  by  such  sdentific  and  learned  men  as  Weber,  Jacob, 
and  Classen,  stands  the  burgher  and  public  school  system,  distinguished 
by  its  irregularities  and  ill4imed  peculiarities  arising  from  local  differ- 

*  In  1861  a  Courtt  of  Stuif  for  tko  (Ummtrf  SekooU  was  prapand  by  the  diraetor  oT  tba 
TMehm*  BMdinary  and  Kibinittad  to  the  fiaaata  C^aamlttaa.  whteh,  if  carriad  oat^wiQaAel  • 
giaat  lafiMm  in  theta  •cbools. 
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enoes  and  usages.  In  1810  the  school  administration  was  committed  to 
the  ^school  college,''  consisting  of  sixteen  members,  (the  syndics,  the 
president  of  the  coundl,  the  protonotary,  ecclesiastical  and  dyil  dq^aties 
<^  the  parish,  and  the  director  of  the  Gatharineum,)  who  made  report  to 
the  senate  eyeiy  2-8  years.  At  the  same  time  the  immediate  oyersigfat 
of  the  several  schoob  was  with  the  clergy,  and  the  care  of  their  external 
affiurs  with  the  burgher  inspectors.  But  this  ordinance  fiuls  of  enforce- 
ment, inasmuch  as  the  preparatory  city  school  is  under  the  proTindal 
court,  the  poor  school  under  the  Institution  for  the  Poor,  the  Society  Ibr 
the  promotion  of  Popular  Enterprise  has  the  charge  of  its  own  schoolSi 
some  endowed  schools  have  their  special  superintendents,  and  some 
priyate  schools  are  directiy  under  the  senate.  Of  the  469  teachers 
reported  in  1845  as  giving  instruction  to  the  4,500  school  children  of 
Liibeck,  no  less  than  116  are  represented  as  holding  ^*  independent 
positions,**  a  &ct  which  alone  sufficientiy  shows  the  great  disintegration 
which  exists  in  the  school  sj^stem.  The  poor  school  is  the  only  one  that 
is  wholly  sustained  by  the  city. 


TIL   PUBLIC  INSTBUCTION  IN  ANHALT. 


Anhalt,  one  of  the  oldest  principalities  of  Germany,  formeriy  conast- 
ing  of  foar  independent  duchies  but  now  consolidated  into  the  two^ 
Anhalt-Dessau-Cdthen  and  Anhalt-Bernburg,^  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  containing  an  area  of  1,018  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  164,400.  The  territory  is  mostly  leyel  and  rery  fertile,  and 
agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people,  who  are  principally 
Protestants  and  noted  for  their  industry.  The  two  duchies  are  independ- 
ent, but  a  family  compact  connects  the  reigning  lines,  and  in  many 
things  they  have  been  accustomed  to  act  together.  Their  school  systems^ 
however,  are  entirely  distinct,  though  there  has  ever  been  from  an  early 
period  a  general  feeling  strongly  in  layor  of  schools  and  education,  by 
which  Prince  Ludwig  was  induced,  alone  of  all  the  German  princes,  to 
assist  Ratich,t  in  1619,  in  the  trial  of  his  new  method  of  teaching,  which 
made  possible  the  establishment  of  Basedow*s  Philanthropinum  |  at 
Dessau  in  1774,  and  by  reason  of  which  the  schools  have  flourished 
under  the  fostering  care  of  princes  and  goyemment 

L     AlTHALT-DEBBAU-OdimDr. 

The  schools  of  Anhalt-Dessau-Gothen  are  regulated  by  the  school  laws 
of  1850  and  1864,  by  which  the  general  interests  of  education  in  all  the 
■ehools  are  in  the  hands  of  two  "  school  oouncQors,**  who  are  experi- 
enced educationists,  and,  as  members  of  the  consistory,  have  there  the 
representation  of  school  matters.  All  the  higher  institutions  are  under 
their  superrision,  whfle  the  superintendence  of  the  common  schools,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  obligatory  upon  fifteen  **  inspectors,**  chosen  by  the 
consistory  from  the  preachers  of  the  duchy,  who  visit  the  schools  in  their 
respective  districts  at  least  twice  a  year  and  report  annually  to  the  con- 
sistory. The  immediate  inspection  of  each  common  school  is  committed 
to  the  local  pastor. 

Common  Schools  exist  both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country.     The 

«fltoea  the  praparatioo  of  tfak  aitieto,  the  doeby  of  Aahmlt-Berabafr,  in  eonieqaeiice  oT  the 
deeth  of  the  kit  dake,  bw  been  umaxed  to  Aahrit-Diiwu-CCtheo,  femfa^  the  om  doehjeT 


t  For  e  BMmoir  of  Retioh  aod  ea  eeeoont  of  hit  iTitom,  ne  **  JBomord**  Jh^mrietm  Jmnud 
9i  EdupatiM,**  v.,  po|e  S8. 

tFer  ea  aitiele  opoa  Buedow  eod  hit  ** PhOuthroplDOiD/'  tee  ** B§nTmff$  Jtmwiim 
Jmntti  9f  fdnMlJM,"  IV^  pe|«  1S& 
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oonntrj  sckoofai  namber  1^9,  with  about  170  teadiere,  the  Sidiools  in  the 
larger  viUages  with  orer  140  achoMum  having  two  teachers,  one  te  the 
boys  and  one  for  the  giria.  Each  school  eonsista  of  at  least  two  clanaea. 
The  common  schools  of  the  cities— of  which  there  are  three  boys'  and 
two  girls*  schools  at  Dessau,  and  one  of  each  in  the  other  dtiea—hdd 
tiieir  sessions  but  half  the  day.  The  namber  ni  classes  in  these  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  number  of  scholars,  no  class — ^at  least  not  the  highest 
and  lowest  ones^-contaioing  aboye  seyenty  pupils.  The  subjects  of  in- 
struolimi  are  biblical  history,  religion,  reading,  writing,  exercises  of  the 
memory  and  in  thinking,  ariUimetio,  orthography,  German,  history, 
geography,  natural  history,  and  singing.  School  attendance  oommeocea 
with  the  seyenth  year  and  continues,  on  the  part  of  girls,  till  the  ibar> 
teeoth  year,  and  with  the  boys  tiU  the  fifteenth  year.  The  total  number 
of  scholars  averages  one  in  every  five  oi  the  population — in  soma 
portions  oi  the  duchy,  one  in  four.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  vary 
from  200  to  400  thalers,  according  to  their  merits  and  time  of  seryioOi 
aod  may  amount  in  the  cities  to  600  thalers  ($870.) 

Besides  these  primary  common  schools,  there  are  also  higher  onea  in 
the  cities  of  Dessau,  Cothen,  and  Zerbst,  in  which  the  branches  of  study, 
though  the  same,  are  pursued  somewhat  fkrther,  while  in  the  boya' 
pchool  in  special  consideration  of  the  wants  of  artisans  and  the  lower 
trades,  instruction  is  added  in  certain  departments  of  geometrj  and 
mathematics,  and  in  linear  drawing  and  sketching.  The  classes  can  not 
exceed  sixty  scholars,  and  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  per  week 
varies  firom  sixteen  to  thirty  according  to  the  rank  of  the  class. 

The  training  of  teachers  is  effected  in  the  Teaeh^rt^  Seminair^  at 
Cdthen,  conducted  by  a  director,  principal,  and  three  teachers,  where 
students  pursue  a  three  years'  course  as  "preparandists,"  followed  by  a 
two  years'  course  as  **  seminarists,"  in  religion,  biblical  informatbn,  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  catechism,  biblical  and  church  history,  arithmetic^ 
botany,  natural  history,  geography,  history,  and  the  Qerman  language, 
together  with  the  main  principles  of  instruction,  the  general  and  special 
doctrines  of  education,  and  the  history  and  literature  of  pedagogy.  The 
requisites  for  admission  are  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  to  have  advmn* 
ced  at  least  as  fiur  as  the  third  class  in  the  gymnasium.  The  seminarists 
have  also  practice  in  teaching  undw  direction  of  the  superintendent  in 
the  free  schools  of  the  city,  which  are  attached  to  the  seminary.  The 
number  of  students  is  thir^,  who  receive  their  room  rent,  breakfast,  and 
dinner,  and  the  seminarists  in  addition  fifteen  thalers  ($11.10)  in  money 
annually.  After  the  first  examination  they  are  entered  upon  the  list  0^ 
school  candidates,  receive  certificates  minutely  detailing  their  knowledge 
and  accomplishments,  and  either  immediately  receive  a  position  as  oom- 
mon  school  teachers,  or  enter  the  fi^  schools  as  asastant  teachers  with 
an  annual  salary  of  100  thalers,  or  engage  in  private  instruction  until  a 
permanent  location  ofiers.  The  annual  expense  of  the  seminary  aiaonntf 
to  over  4,000  thalws. 
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Thtre  an  three  gffmnmiium$  In  the  daohy,  at  Deeeaii,  Cflthen,  and 
Zerbit,  each  with  6-7  classes  and  a  preparatory  sdiooL  The  latter  have 
Cmut  classes  and  a  four  years*  course  of  study  in  reading,  writing,  arith- 
netic,  orthography,  and  German,  religion,  geognH[>hy,  history,  singing, 
and  drawing.  The  three  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasiams  are  prqwra- 
tory  to  the  higher  classes,  and  fi>rm  a  pro-gymnasiam  with  a  distinct 
pbm  of  stody  embracing  German,  Latin,  and  French,  religkm,  history^ 
geogra{^y,  natural  history,  practical  arithmetic,  elementary  mathematical 
penmanship,  drawing,  and  gymnastics.  At  Dessau  and  Cdthen  there  are 
also  special  real  classes  separate  from  the  pro-gymnasium.  In  the  upper 
classes  the  course  includes  German,  Li^in,  Greek,  French,  (English,) 
and  also  Hebrew  for  ftiture  theological  students  and  philologists,  religion, 
history,  geography,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  drawing,  singings 
and  gymnastics.  Pupils  usually  enter  the  pro-gymnasium  at  the  age  of 
ten ;  the  number  of  scholars  in  a  class  may  not  exceed  fifty,  and  in  the 
higher  cksses,  Ibrty.  Each  class  has  its  special  teacher.  The  teachers 
of  each  gymnasium  form  a  conunittee  for  the  examination  of  its  grad- 
uates, without  whose  certificate  the  student  can  not  lay  daim  to  a  stipend 
during  his  university  course,  nor  afterwards  be  admitted  to  the  civil  ex* 
amination  necessary  to  obtain  an  office  under  the  State.  Candidates 
with  gymnasial  certificates  are  admitted  to  this  civil  examination  from 
such  other  States  as  allow  a  similar  privilege  to  the  graduates  of  the 
Anhalt  gymnasiums.  No  one  can  be  engaged  as  classical  or  scientiflo 
teacher  in  a  gymnasium  who  has  not  received  the  certificate  of  profi* 
dency,  finished  the  three  years'  academic  course  at  the  university,  and 
shown  his  fitness  upon  the  examination  **  pro  fitcultate  docendi  **  before 
the  examining  committee  at  the  university,  as  well  as  his  practical  capao> 
Hj  for  the  office  by  a  years'  occupation  as  assistant  at  one  of  the  three 
gymnasiums.  The  gymnasium  at  Dessau  has  an  income  of  9,500  thalers, 
20  teachers,  and  260-800  schohu-s-^at  Cdthen,  7,800  thalers,  19  teacherS| 
and  about  200  scholars— at  Zerbst,  14  teachers,  and  226-250  scholars^ 
besides  the  preparatory  school  There  is  also  at  Zerbst,  attached  to  the 
gymnasium,  the  "  Pedagogium  "  for  boys  of  the  higher  classes,  under  the 
oversight  of  the  gymnasial  director,  but  having  three  teachers  who  re* 
side  with  the  pupils  and  are  intimately  associated  with  them.  The 
expenses  here  are  about  90  thalers  annually. 

There  are  higher  female  tehooU,  at  Dessau,  with  eight  dasses  (the  two 
highest  having  each  a  two  years*  course,)  at  CJdthen,  with  eight  classes, 
and  at  Zerbst,  with  four  classes.  The  plan  of  study  indudes  readings 
writing,  arithmetic,  religion,  German,  French,  English,  natural  history, 
geography,  singing,  drawing,  and  feminine  domestic  accomplishments. 

Besides  these  schools  there  are  also  at  Dessau  a  trades'  sdiool  and  a 
gymnasial  academy.  The  former  has  four  dasses  with  about  100  pupils 
from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  among  whom  are  many  foreigners. 
The  studies  embrace  (German,  French,  and  English,  rdigion,  mercantile 
and  common  arithmetic,  general  and  commercial  history,  natural  history, 
natural  philoec^hy  as  connected  with  industry  and  the  arts,  the  draients 
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of  ohemiBtiy,  technology,  a  bosiness  stylo,  book-koeping,  a  knowledge  of 
merchandise  and  commercial  products,  and  of  coins,  weights,  measin^ 
and  exchange,  penmanship,  drawing,  and  gjrmnastics.  In  the  gjmnasial 
academy,  instruction  is  given  in  gymnastics  to  the  pupils  of  the  other 
institutions  of  the  city,  male  and  female.  There  is  also  connected  wi^ 
it  a  normal  school,  in  which  gymnasial  teachers  are  trained  in  the  prfai« 
dples  of  physical  discipline,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  SBsthetics. 

All  these  Tarioos  schools  are  Sute  institutions  and  supported  by  the 
State  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  80,000  thalers  ($60,000.)  In  the 
common  schools  a  trifling  tuition  fee  is  exacted,  from  which  the  poor  are 
exempt,  and  from  the  collection  of  which  the  teachers  are  relieved.  In 
the  erection  of  school  buildings,  one-third  of  the  expense  is  defrayed  by 
the  parish,  the  reminder  by  the  State.  The  teachers  are  serrants  of  the 
Stote,  and  as  such  are  independent  of  the  parishes  and  also  of  the  manage 
ing  officials.  Under  the  law  respecting  State  serrice  they  may  be  sus- 
pended from  office  at  pleasure  whenever  their  positions  become  superflo- 
ous,  or  when,  from  continued  sickness,  they  are  prevented  for  more  than 
six  months  from  attending  to  their  duties.  In  these  cases  they  reoeire 
three-fourths  or  six-sevenths  of  their  former  salary,  according  as  it  has 
amounted  to  more  or  less  than  600  thalers.  Upon  becoming  unfitted  for 
service  they  receive  a  pension,  which  is  graduated  according  to  the  length 
of  time  which  the  teacher  has  spent  in  service — commencing  with  fire 
sixteenths  of  the  former  salary,  after  five  years  of  service,  (or  with  one 
half^  if  the  salary  has  not  exceeded  800  thalers,)  it  receives  an  increase 
for  each  five  yeara,  until  the  veteran  of  fifty  years  school  bbor  is  reUered 
of  his  toil  but  still  eqjoys  the  whole  of  his  former  salary. 

▲ITHJLLT-BXBNBUBO. 

The  schools  of  this  duchy  are  under  the  consistory  of  Bemburg,  whose 
president,  the  present  superintendent  Dr.  Walther,  has  for  ten  years 
conducted  the  management  of  them  with  care,  energy,  and  decision. 
The  obligation  to  establish  and  locate  the  schools  rests  chiefly  upon  the 
parishes,  subsidiary  to  the  church  patron  and  the  State.  The  number 
of  schools  is  144,  with  160  male  and  18  female  teachers,  who  receive  aa 
average  salary  of  290  thalers,  ($215)  ranging  from  175  to  600  thalers. 
There  is  a  Teachers*  Seminary  at  Bemburg,  with  eight  teachers,  thirteen 
preparandists,  and  fourteen  seminarists ;  the  requisites  for  admission  are 
a  good  musical  preparation,  familiarity  with  those  portions  of  Christian 
doctrine  which  are  committed  to  memory,  and  in  other  respects  the 
qualifications  of  a  third  dass  student  of  the  gymnasium.  The  course 
continues  five  years  imd  the  graduates  are  usually  immediately  located 
as  teachers. 

There  is  a  central  female  high  school  (at  Bemburg)  with  five  dasses^ 
and  also  three  other  female  schools.  There  is  also  a  high  burgher  school 
at  Bemburg.  The  gymnasium  numbers  800  pupils  in  six  classes,  with 
thirteen  teachers.  Preparatory  to  the  gymnasiums  are  the  six  rector 
schools  within  the  duchy.    The  income  of  the  schools,  firom  endowment 
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fcndi^  toitkm  lee«i  «kI  Slifte  appropriAtiooB,  wnoqnts  to  i^Krat  48,000 
tfuOm  (tHOOO.) 

In  otiMT  particolarai  in  Um  coune  of  itikly,  iba,  the  schools  are  sbni* 
ler  to  those  of  Anhalt-Desssu-Cdthen,  The  system  of  muisgement  on 
the  pert  of  the  teachers  is,  howevv,  peculiar  and  is  styled  by  its  author. 
Dr.  Walther,  "  monotheletisch,**  because  one  miU  rules  throughout-^ioi 
an  arbitrary  will,  but  a  will  the  resultant  of  reason.  This  itystem  is  ap* 
pUed  in  aB  the  dagses  of  whatever  grade  in  the  Anhalt-Bemburg  schoolSi 
imd  under  it  erery  child  is  actiyely  participant  in  erery  moment's  in« 
lltvuGtion,  80  that  he  reoofniaes  himself  at  erery  moment  as  an  essential 
member  of  the  class  and  sets  himself  forth  as  such  to  himself  and  to  the 
VohooL  Never  does  the  teaeher  leave  the  daas  for  the  individual,  and 
IMver  the  individual  ibr  the  dass,  and  the  teacher  is  such  to  the  child 
only  to  that  degree  in  which  the  diild  is  actually  a  refureaentative  of  the 
daas.  The  architecture  and  furniture  of  the  schools,  the  arrangement 
and  dassiflcation  of  the  scholars,  the  singing  and  conversation  are  all 
made  to  conform  with  the  requirements  of  the  system. 


Yin.  NEW  TOBK  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
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Ths  history  of  edncfttioiud  assodatioDi  in  New  York  dates  bade 
more  than  half  a  century.  The  principle  of  association,  in  IjceuwBf 
conventions,  and  oiganizations  of  varions  names,  had,  however,  as- 
serted itself  for  many  years  before  the  proper  era  of  their  snccessfol 
working  commenced.  They  are,  perhaps,  worthy  of  note,  in  view 
of  their  inflaence  in  shaping  the  school  polity  of  New  York.  The 
same  Legishitnre  (that  of  1811)  which  appointed  a  committee  to  re- 
port a  plan  for  the  oiganization  of  a  system  of  common  schools  for 
the  State,  which  system  was  inaagnrated  in  1812,  also  incorporated 
"  The  Society  of  Teaehere  ^  the  City  of  New  York  for  Benevolent 
and  Literary  Purpoeee^*  The  same  Society  was  revived  by  the 
Act  of  April  15,  1818,  with  Albert  Picket  as  President  In  that 
year,  also,  Albert  and  John  W.  Picket  commenced  the  publication 
of  an  educational  and  literary  journal  entitled  "  The  Academidan^^f 
which  was  issued  for  two  years.  The  first  number  bears  date  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1818. 

The  common  school  system  of  the  State  was  gradually  growing 
into  form  and  efficiency,  as  township  after  township  and  county 
after  county  took  on  a  permanent  organization,  and  the  settlement 
of  new  hinds  created  new  districts.  We  have  little,  however,  to 
record  in  the  way  of  educational  associations  until  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  era  dating  from  the  organization  of  the 
American  Lyceum  in  1826.  This  seems  to  have  had  its  immediate 
fruits  in  an  awakening  among  the  teachers  in  various  localities  in 
several  of  the  States,  among  which  New  Yoric  has  an  honorable 
record.  In  the  AnndU  ttf  Education  for  December,  1881,  we  find 
the  following :  **  Among  the  many  associations  of  this  kind  which 
mark  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  spirit  of  the  age,  is  the  Teaoh- 

*  For  hiftory  of  Um  N.  T.  Boeioty  of  IWehen,  mo  Baroard*!  AoMriean  JoorMl  of  Edoettioa, 
Vol  XIV.,  p.  807. 

t  **Tke  JicUtmiciaM**  oonUioiiiff  Um EloMott of  Bebolaitio Soiooco, and tho Ontlioof  of  Pbi- 
loM>pbical  Education,  prodieatod  od  tho  Analpb  of  Um  Haman  Miod,  and  eihibitinf  tbe  Ib>- 
proTod  MoUiodt  of  InrtmoUoa.  By  Alboit  PidMt,  PmidMt  of  Um  Ineorpoialod  Boeialy  of 
'SmAua^waA  Joha  W..Pick«l,  Conwponding  Socrataiy,  ae^  ltt.,.N«w  Tork. 
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ere'  Society  ofWestchester,  New  York.  Althongli  but  recently 
established,  it  has  excited  the  zeal  of  many  friends  of  education 
within  its  limits,  and  led  them  to  examine  some  of  the  important 
■ubjects  to  which  the  Society  will  direct  its  attention/' 

In  1832  and  1833  educational  meetings  were  held  in  several  of 
the  counties,  the  earliest  of  which  seem  to  have  been  in  St  Law- 
rence, Clinton  and  Ontario.  In  December,  1835,  a  "Teachers'  As- 
sociation for  Mutual  Improvement"  was  organized  in  the  town  of 
Chariton,  and  had  an  active  existence  for  a  little  more  than  two 
years.  Augustus  P.  Smith,  afterwards  Principal  of  one'  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  Albany,  was  President ;  and  M.  P.  Cavert,  now  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  was  Secretary.  Through 
the  agency  of  the  last-named  gentleman,  chiefly,  the  movement  was 
inaugurated.  Among  the  names  of  the  first  membere  we  find  that 
of  D.  H.  Cruttenden,  now  an  active  member  of  the  State  Association. 

In  1836  the  teachere  of  Troy  formed  an  association,  and  this  was 
followed  by  similar  action  on  the  part  of  their  brethren  in  Albany. 
Between  these  associations  the  greatest  cordiality  existed,  and  the 
social  element  in  their  meetings  was  a  marked  feature,  though  the 
grand  questions  of  educational  progress  were  never  lost  sight  of, 
and  a  high  moral  tone  characterized  the  proceedings. 

Among  the  early  county  conventions  we  have  a  most  interesting 
record  of  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  County  Convention  of  Teachere 
and  othere  interested  in  the  cause  of  Education,  held  at  the  Court- 
House,  Troy,  Friday,  Jan.  27,  1837."  Measures  were  inaugurated 
for  the  formation  of  an  association,  and  an  address  was  ordered  to 
be  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  a  deeper  interest  among 
the  people  in  the  cause  of  public  education. 

The  necessity  for  an  educational  journal  in  advancing  the  interests 

of  education  seems  to  have  been  always  recognized  by  the  best  edu- 

catore  of  the  State ;  and  before  any  general  movement  was  made  for 

a  State  convention,  we  find  a  journal  established  in  the  interest  of 

educational  reform.     On  the  firet  day  of  January,  1836,  Mr.  J.  Or- 

ville  Taylor,  encouraged  by  the  sanction  of  such  men  as  Oovemor 

Marcy,  Dr.  B.  T.  Welch,  Bishop  Onderdonk,  Hon.  Gideon  Hawley, 

Chancellor  Walworth  and  othere,  commenced  the  publication  of  a 

monthly  paper,  in  quarto, entitled  "The  Common  School  Assistant; 

a  Monthly  Paper  for  the  improvement  of  Common  School  Education." 

This  paper  was  continued  for  three  years.     In  the  number  for  July, 

1836,  is  the  following  notice : 

The  common  school  teachere  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  respectftilly  re- 
quested to  meet  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany,  on  the  20th  of  September  next,  at  13 
o'clock.    As  it  is  known  that  this  Convention  is  called  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
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ereasns  the  pay  and  influence  of  those  engaged  in  this  ardnoni  and  hoooraUe 
profeenon,  there  will  be  a  full  and  general  attendance.  Teachers  from  every 
town  in  the  State  are  expected.  Editors  in  the  State  are  respectfolly  requested 
to  publish  this  notice. 

This  Convention  met  parsnant  to  the  forgoing  notice^  and  con- 
tinned  in  session  two  dajs  under  the  following  permanent  officers : 
J.  Orville  Taylor,  PreMent;  S.  S.  Brush,  E.  P.  Freeman,  J.  Henrjr, 
Jr.,  £.  R.  Reynolds,  Vtu-PrendenU ;  G.  B.  Glendening,  S.  B.  Swei^ 
8€cretarie9. 

The  names  of  one  hundred  and  forty  members  were  r^pstered 
the  first  day. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  J.  N.  Parsons,  on  "  Teaching  Or- 
ihography^^^  and  by  Rev.  G.  D.  Abbott,  on  "  Th$  mceuity  ofprwid" 
imgfoT  the  mental  culture  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,^* 

Messrs.  J.  O.  Taylor,  Joseph  Fellows,  and  J.  N.  Parsons,  were 
appointed  to  ''  draft  an  address  to  the  community,  expressive  of  the 
▼iewB  of  the  Convention  on  the  importance  of  elevating  the  stand- 
ard of  common  education."  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to 
provide  for  the  oi^nization  of  a  State  society,  by  reporting  a  Con- 
stitution. 

Important  resolutions  touching  education  n^ere  discussed  at 
length  and  adopted.  Among  the  resolutions  was  one  to  secure  the 
application  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  U.  S.  Deposit  Fnnd  to  the 
support  of  common  schools. 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  conunittee 
on  oiganixation. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Albany  on  the  18th  of  February  next  en- 
tmng,  of  which  we  can  find  no  record  save  that  an  able  address  was 
issued  containing  a  call  for  a  general  convention  to  meet  in  Utica 
on  the  11th  of  May  following. 

This  Convention  was  held  in  accordance  with  the  call,  with  the 
following  officers:  Hon.  Jabes  D.  Hammond,  of  Cherry  Valley, 
Free.  Pro£  Alonzo  Potter,  Union  College,  Dr.  John  McCall, 
Utica,  Rev.  J.  S.  Mitchell,  G.  W.  Hungerford,  Watertown,  H.  H. 
Ingraham,  Poughkeepsie,  B.  N.  Loomis,  Binghamton,  £.  Wilson, 
Jr.,  Troy,  Vice-Free.  Samuel  N.  Sweet,  George  B.  Glendening, 
Secretariee. 

The  introductory  address  was  given  by  Prof.  Alonzo  Potter,  of 
Union  College,  and  lectures  were  also  delivered,  or  essays  read, 
upon  the  following  subjects :  '^  The  Preeent  Zawe  relating  to 
SchooUy  especially  Common  Schools,  with  suggestions  for  Legislative 
Improvement,*^  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Hammond,  President ;  ''  Qualifiea- 
Hans  and  JieponsilnliHes  of  Teachers,^^  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosh,  of 
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Tltiea;  **  Th§  AppropriaU  Branekf  ^ Slmdf  for  SdMi^mid  ti$ 
order  in  which  they  ekcnUd  he  taught^  by  J.  W.  Bolkley,  of  Troj; 
^  Comtrueting  and  Fumiehing  School-houeeif  and  Orgamsnmg 
School  Lyceume,''  hj  C.  H.  Anthony,  ofTroy ;  <<  Vocal  Jfueie,  ae  a 
hreau^  of  Common  School  BdmemUon,''  by  A.  a  Carter,  of  Whit€»- 
boro';  ** I^loeuHonj  ae  a  hraneh  <f  General  Mueaiion/'  by  S.  N. 
Sweet 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Convention  a  constitnlaon  was  reported, 
discnsMd  and  adopted,  and  an  association  was  oiganixed  nnder  the 
name  of  ''The  New  York  State  Society  for  the  Improvement  oi 
Sehools." 

The  plan  of  oiganisation  contemplated  the  creation  of  aiudliaiy 
societies  in  each  of  the  coonties;  and  a  Vice-President  for  each 
coanty  was  elected,  whose  daty  it  was  to  call  meetings  in  their  re- 
qpective  coonties,  and  to  report  annnally  to  the  State  Society.  The 
initiation  fee  was  two  dollars,  and  the  annual  lee  one  dollar. 
Twenty  dollars  constitnted  life  membership. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  nnder  the  constitution:  Hon. 
Jabes  D.  Hammond,  Cherry  Valley,  Prte,;  Vice-Prts.j  [one  in 
each  connty ;]  George  B.  Glendening,  Troy,  Bee.  Sec. ;  Rev.  P.  L. 
Whipple,  Lansingbnigh,  Cor.  Sec ;  Bradford  B.  Wood,  Albany, 
Treae.;  &.  Com.  of  twelve  members,  J.  W.  Bnlkley,  of  Troy, 
Chairman. 

Rev.  G.  D.  Abbott,  of  New  Tork,  presented  a  sketch  of  the  oii- 
gin,  plan,  and  objects  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Difibsion  of 
UseM  Knowledge,  of  which  he  was  Secretary.  The  subject  was 
referred  to  aconunittee  who  reported  a  resolution  commending  that 
oiganintion. 

The  following  are  among  the  more  important  of  the  resolutions 
discussed  and  adopted : 

Beedkei^  That  we  recommeiid  to  the  Executive  Oommittee  of  the  State  8ocb> 
etj  to  i^point  an  agent  in  each  Senatorial  district  of  the  State^  who  aliall  lee> 
tore  on  edncation^^nooiirage  the  circulation  of  the  publications  of  the  Sodetj 
and  other  periodicals  approved  hj  the  Bzecutive  Committee,  and  ooflperato 
with  the  dtiaensof  the  several  counties  in  the  formation  of  County  Associations. 

Reaolvei^  That  we  recommend  to  the  County  Associations  to  appoint  agents 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  organize  town  societies,  to  lecture  on  the  beet  modes 
of  teaching,  encourage  the  establishment  of  Umporwry  achooh  for  quaJbifyimg 
leaehers^  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  effect,  from  time  to  time^  improvement  in 
the  modes  of  teaching  and  management  of  sdKwIs. 

Besoioedi  That,  in  tiie  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  elergy  do  not  use  their 
influence  to  the  extent  they  ought,  in  advancing  the  interests  of  education  in 
this  State. 

Buokfedt  That  the  visitation  of  sdiools  by  the  dergy  and  other  professional 
gentlemen  is  earnestly  derired  by  this  Convention. 

Resohedf  That  this  Conventioa  highly  appreciate  the  influence  of  ladies  on 
our  social  condition,  aad  that  we  invito  them  to  exert  it  in  the  cause  of  eduoa- 
^an,  eq^ecially  by  their  frequent  visitations  of  schools  in  their  sevnal  distiicts. 
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Bmohfedt  That  we  respectAilIy  ioTite  the  clergy  tbrooghoot  tiie  State  to 
preach  on  the  subject  of  education. 

Resoived^  That  we  recommend  the  formation  of  school  lyoeums,  on  the  plan 
laid  down  in  the  lecture  on  that  subject  by  Mr.  Anthony. 

JResolved,  That  the  elements  of  Natural  Science,  including  an  outline  of  Anat- 
omy and  Physiology,  should  be  made  a  part  of  popular  education. 

Baokedy  That  Natural  History  is  peculiarly  appropriate  as  an  elem«itai3r 
study,  and  that  it  tends  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  pupils  in  other  branches 
of  education. 

Subseqaent  to  the  adjoarnment  of  the  conyention  a  circakr  was 
prepared  hj  Mr.  J.  W.  Bulkley,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  sent  to  the  Vice-President  in  each  county,  and  to  other 
friends  of  education,  uiging  the  formation  of  County  Associations 
and  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  would  best  further  the  objects 
of  the  parent  Society. 

The  third  article  of  the  constitution  provides  that  "  the  first  an- 
nual meeting  shall  be  held  in  Utica  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  Au- 
gust, 1837,  and  subsequently  at  such  places  as  the  Society  shall  de- 
termine." We  have  no  information  of  any  other  meeting  of  this 
body.  The  financial  crisis  of  1887  doubtless  caused  a  summary 
suspension  of  further  action.  It  can  not,  however,  be  doubted,  that 
although  the  old  "  New  York  State  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Schools  "  met  no  more,  it  had  already  sown  seeds  which  the  future 
was  to  reap  in  a  plentiful  harvest 

The  interval  between  this  date  and  the  next  essay  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  State  Association  was  marked  by  some  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  the  Common  School  system. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1840,  Francis  Dwight  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  District  School  Journal,  at  Geneva.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  legislative  appropriation  was  made  for  its  support. 
**  Mr.  Dwight  brought  to  his  task  a  soul  informed  with  noble  im- 
pulses and  earnest  purposes.  In  the  sixth  year  of  the  existence  of 
this  paper  the  talented  and  lamented  editor  was  called  away.  He 
died  December  15th,  1845,  and  was  buried  upon  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  commencement  of  the  State  Normal  School,  in  whose 
establishment  he  had  done  such  signal  service.  S.  S.  Randall,  who, 
at  that  time,  was  acting  Superintendent  of  Schools,  assumed  the 
control  of  the  Journal,  and  was  connected  with  it  till  the  close  of 
the  seventh  volume,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  W.  H.  Camp- 
bell Edward  Cooper,  having  left  the  editorship  of  the  Teacher^ 
Advocate^  established  by  the  State  Association  in  1845,  became 
editor  of  the  Journal  in  1848.  In  1840  the  office  of  publicatioQ 
was  removed  to  Albany,  and  Mr.  Randall  again  assumed  control, 
and  remained  connected  with  it  as  editor-in-chief,  assisted  in  the 
eleventh  volume  by  Wm.  F.  Phelps^  since  Principal  of  the  N.  J. 

2d 
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Stole  Normal  School,  and  in  the  twelfUi  by  Joseph  McEeao,  of 
New  York.  The  date  of  the  last  nnmber  of  the  Journal  is  April, 
1862."* 

The  Legislatare  of  1841  created  the  office  of  County  Saperintcnd- 
ent  of  Schools,  and  these  officers,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors in  each  of  the  several  counties,  entered  upon  their  daties  the 
ensuing  winter.  The  result  of  this  change  in  supervision  was  soon 
apparent  in  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  in  the  inau* 
guration  of  Teachers'  Institutes  and  other  appliances  of  educational 
progress  and  reform. 

The  first  Teachers*  Institute  was  held  in  Tompkins  County,  com- 
mencing April  4,  1843,  under  the  management  of  J.  S.  Denman, 
County  Superintendent,  with  Salem  Town,  Rev.  David  Powell  and 
Trot  J.  B.  Thomson,  as  instructors.  In  the  two  succeeding  years 
Institutes  were  organized  in  no  less  than  seventeen  counties,  with 
<^  ckggrogA^  attendance  of  more  than  one  thousand  teachers. 

The  Normal  School  at  Albany  was  opened  on  the  18th  of  Decen>- 
ber,  1844.  Of  the  history  of  its  establishment,  its  subsequent  work- 
ings and  its  prosperity  our  readers  are  already  aware.f  All  these 
great  educational  events  seemed  to  be  preparing  the  way  for  more 
direct  action  upon  the  part  of  teachers  in  leading  the  grand  educa- 
tional reforms. 

OBOAiraSATIOV  OF  TBM  BTATB  TKAOHIBS*  ASBOOLLTIOir. 

The  initiatory  steps  for  a  State  Teachers*  Association  were  taken 
on  the  20th  of  March,  1845.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Albany  County 
Teachers*  Association,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Valentine  presented  a  resolu- 
tion fitvoring  a  call  for  a  State  Teachers'  Convention,  which,  after 
mature  deliberation,  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  late  lamented 
Salem  Town  was  at  the  meeting  and  *'  eloquently  pressed  upon  the 
Association  the  importance  of  the  movement,  assuring  us  that  the 
interior  and  western  parts  of  the  State  were  ready  for  action.** 

A  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  J.  W.  Bulkley,  T.  W. 
Valentine,  £.  P.  Freeman,  J.  L.  Chapman,  and  A.  £.  Patch,  to  cor- 
respond with  teachers  and  friends  of  education  throughout  the 
State,  and  to  call  a  convention.  On  the  fourth  of  April  the  chair- 
man issued  a  circular  of  which  the  following  b  a  copy,  omitting  the 
preliminary  remarks  explanatory  of  the  occasion  of  the  call : 

The  Committee,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  wonld  remark,  that  ^e  inter- 
est DOW  kHi  in  the  sabjeot  of  education  is  without  a  parallel  in  oar  histoiy. 
Provision  is  made,  through  the  munificence  of  the  State,  for  the  education  of  oB 
her  diildren ;  and  a  healthy  tone  prevails  as  to  the  moral  character  and  literaiy 
■attainmenta  of  the  teacher. 

^JfT.  TWcJUr,  Vol.  IXn  I860,  p.  944.    t  BMBSfd*!  Am.  Jour  of  Ed.,  VoL  XHL,  p.  341. 931. 
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The  important  queetbn  now  id— how,  with  the  interest  that  exists  and  the 
fiidlitiee  enjoyed,  we,  as  a  profession,  may  render  ourselyes  increasingly  usefol? 
We  think  this  can  be  done,  in  part  at  least,  by  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
mch  other — by  mutual  consultation  and  a  free  interdumge  of  yiews  on  all  im- 
portant subjects  of  educational  interest ;  in  this  way  the  combined  wisdom  and 
experience  of  all  become  common  property,  and  the  young  teacher,  in  particular, 
may  learn  that  which  would  cost  hhn  years  of  toil  and  obtBerration  while  an  iso- 
lated individual. 

We  want  that  which  is  practical  in  opposition  to  mere  theory ;  common  sense 
in  opposition  to  the  ethereal  nonsense  of  the  would-be-reformers  of  the  proaeot 
day;  substance  instead  of  shadow. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  considerations  which  induce  us  to  thmk  that  such 
m  meeting  would  be  productive  of  great  good.  We  see  no  other  means  by  which 
our  views  can  be  made  known,  or  our  voice  reach  the  ear  of  the  publia 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  should  have  the  privilege  of  speaking  for  ourselves, 
when  educational  bodies  having  no  power  other  thui  that  which  is  merely  ad- 
▼isory— composed,  too,  of  professional  men,  iarmers  and  mechanics,  nine-tenths 
of  whom  have  never  taught  a  school— deny  us  the  right  of  being  heard,  or  if 
heard,  of  recording  our  vote  on  subjects,  of  which  to  say  the  least,  we  ought  to 
know  as  much  as  those  who  turn  aside  from  other  pursuits  with  the  benevolent 
design  of  enlightening  our  darkness  I 

We  would  respectfully  request  you  to  lay  this  communication  before  our 
friends  assembled  in  convention,  at  Teachers'  Institutes,  or  to  practical  teaobera, 
if  no  opportunity  offers  through  a  public  meeting,  and  communicate  the  result 
to  us  as  soon  as  convenient,  that  there  may  be  time  for  making  arrangements 
for  the  proposed  meeting,  should  there  appear  to  be  a  desire  for  it. 

Please  be  explicit  in  your  returns  to  us.  Are  vou  in  &vor  of  the  proposed 
meeting?  At  what  time  and  place  shall  it  be  held?  Do  you  think  that  Syra- 
eose  would  be  the  best  place?  The  last  week  of  June  or  the  first  week  of  Ju^ 
the  best  time  ? 

Any  other  time  or  place  you  would  tiiink  best,  please  to  note;  we  wish  to 
advise  that  we  may  act  discreetiy. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

J.  W.  BuLKLBT,  OhairmmL 

On  the  7th  of  Jane  the  committee  met  and  nnanimonsly  decided 
npon  the  call  of  a  convention  to  meet  in  Syracuse  on  the  80th  day 
of  July,  1845.  A  spirited  notice  of  this  call  was  published  in  the 
District  School  Journal  for  July,  1846. 

The  movement  met  with  a  hearty  response,  and  on  the  morning 
of  Jnly  80,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  assembled  in 
eonvention  in  the  city  of  Syracuse. 

The  Convention  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Ross,  of  Seneca  county,  as  chairman,  and  Xenophon  Hay- 
wood, of  Rensselaer  county,  as  secretary  pro  tern. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  permanent  officers,  who 
reported  as  follows,  and  the  persons  named  were  elected :  J.  W. 
Bulldey,  of  Albany,  Free. ;  William  Barnes,  of  Monroe  Co.,  W.  H. 

Scram,  of  Onondaga  Co.,  Joseph  McEeen,  of  New  York, Earle, 

of  Allegany  Co.,  Vtce-Pres. ;  J.  W.  Morris,  of  New  York  Co., 
John  Wright,  of  Livingston  Co.,  Secretaries, 

The  President  briefly  addressed  the  Convention.  Committees 
were  appointed  to  enroll  the  names  of  members,  report  rules  of  or- 
der, and  prepare  business  for  the  meeting. 
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Mr.  T.  W.  Valentine,  from  the  Business  Committee,  reported  ft 
list  of  topics,  and  on  motion,  committees  to  report  npon  them  ser* 
erally  were  appointed.  As  the  result  of  these  committees  able  re- 
ports were  presented  on  the  following  subjects  during  the  session : 
^  On  the  Use  of  the  Bible  m  Schools,''  by  J.  N.  McEUigott,  of  New 
York;  "  On  Teachers'  Periodical,"  by  E.  Cooper,  of  Westchester 
Co.;  "On  School  DiscipHne"  by  X.  Haywood,  of  Rensselaer  Co.; 
"  On  Town  and  County  Superintendents,''  by  Thomas  W.  Valen- 
tine, of  Albany;  **  On  Educational  Fallacies,"  by  H.  S.  McCall; 
"  On  Examination  of  Teachers,"  by  K  P.  Freeman ;  "  On  Educa- 
tional Incentives,"  by  Joseph  McEeen,  of  New  York ;  "  On  School 
Celebrations,"  by  F.  Cooper,  of  Onondaga  Co. 

Addresses  were  also  delirered  as  follows :  "  The  Bod  vs.  Moral 
Suasion,"  by  Prof  C.  H.  Anthony,  Principal  of  Albany  Classical 
Institute;  **  The  Common  School  System,"  by  Chester  Dewey; 
^'ffow  to  elevaU  the  Teachert^  Profession,"  by  Prof  Edward  NorUi, 
of  Hamilton  College ;  "  The  Requisites  to  a  Good  School,"  by  Pn^ 
Fred.  Emerson,  of  Boston. 

The  reports  were  discussed  at  length,  and  many  principles  enun- 
ciated formed  a  staple  for  the  discussion  of  many  years.  That  of 
Mr.  Valentine  elicited  a  most  spirited  debate,  in  which  the  rights 
of  teachers  as  an  independent  profession  were  ably  advocated. 

No  brief  sketch  can  do  justice  to  the  spirit  of  this  meeting,  or  to 
the  able  papers  that  were  presented. 

A  pmodical  was  established  to  be  called  The  Teae?iers'  Advocate. 
This  was  a  16-page  quarto,  at  $2  per  annum,  published  weekly.  The 
first  number  was  issued  at  Syracuse,  September  10,  1845,  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  £.  Cooper,  who  continued  connected  with 
the  paper  till  May  27,  1847,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Joseph  McEeen,  of  New  York,  who  was  at  that  time  President  of 
the  Association.  During  the  renudnder  of  the  five  years  of  its  ex- 
istence Mr.  McEeen  was  assisted  at  various  times  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Mc- 
Blligott,  Mr.  E.  P.  Allen,  Mr.  S.  S.  Randall  and  others. 

A  constitution  was  reported  by  Mr.  Cooper,  and  at  half  past 
eleven  oVlock  on  the  evening  of  July  30  the  Convention  was  re- 
solved into  Thb  Nbw  York  State  Teachbrs*  Associatiov,  and 
Chester  Dewey,  of  Rochester,  was  elected  President 

After  the  organization  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  in 
ITtica,  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  August,  1846,  at  0  A.  M. 

PROOKKDHrOS  OF  TBM  AS800UTI0V. 

Thb  First  Ankivbrsart  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  XJtica,  Aug.  19  and  20, 1846,  Mr.  Bi^ey,  first 
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Yiee-Preeident,  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  was  folly  attended,  the 
names  of  nearly  two  hundred  teachers  being  enroUed  as  members. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  elected  in  1845:  Chester 
Dewey,  of  Rochester,  Pru.  J.  W.  Bulkley  of  Albany,  W.  H. 
Scram  of  Syracuse,  J.  W.  Earie  of  Pike,  Wm.  Belden  of  New 
York,  Vice-Pres,  Edward  Cooper,  of  Sing  Sing,  Car.  See.  John 
Wright,  of  Geneseo,  livingston  Co.,  i^  Sec.  Dr.  W.  B.  Os- 
borne, of  Utica,  Treae. 

The  following  reports  were  received  on  the  part  of  committees 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting :  "  On  Teachers^  JnetituUe^^^  by  Salem 
Town;*  "  On  Elementary  Education,''  by  Albert  D.  Wright,  of 
Kings  connty ;  "  On  Educational  FallaeieMy'  by  C.  H.  Anthony ; 
^  On  School  Discipline,''  read  by  Mr.  Perry  on  behalf  of  Marcins 
Willson,  chairman ;  *^  Ona  Teachers'  Paper,"  by  Joseph  McEeen, 
of  New  York.  [A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed  to  effect 
at  their  discretion  the  establishment  of  a  monthly  educational  peri- 
odical— Messrs.  McEeen,  Bulkley,  Patterson,  Day  and  Morris.] 
^  On  Jacotot's  System  of  Education,"  by  David  Patterson,  of  New 
York;  "  On  the  Teachers'  Profession,"  by  Parsons  E.  Day,  of  On- 
tario. [Recommending  the  establishment  of  Teachers'  Semina- 
ries, six  or  eight  in  the  State,  whose  diploma  should  be  a  profes- 
sional basis ;  the  publication  of  a  teachers'  library ;  and  that  the 
•ehools  should  be  made  absolutely  free.]  *^  On  the  use  of  the  BibU 
in  Schools,"  hy  J.  N.  McElligott;  '*  On  Agricultural  Education,^ 
by  S.  B.  Woolworth,  (now  Secretary  of  the  R^nts ;)  "  On  School 
(klebrations,"  by  E.  P.  Freeman;  **  On  the  School  System,"  by  X. 
Haywood;  "  On  Union  Schools,"  by  J.  Swift. 

Letters  were  read  from  Horace  Mann,  Ira  Mayhew,  Henry  Bar- 
nard, John  Beck,  and  others,  expressing  the  liveliest  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  Association. 

The  following  lectures  were  delivered;  "  Ori^n  of  the  School 
System,"  by  Salem  Town;  ''The  Neglected  Tree,"  by  David  P. 
Page;  '^Direct  Influence  of  the  Teacher  upon  the  Pupil,"  by  Rev. 
M.  Mcllvaine ;  "  Divorce  of  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,"  by  Hon.  A.  Stewart 

Resolutions  were  also  presented  and  adopted : — ^By  C.  H.  An- 
timony— Disapproving  of  the  diversion  of  the  literary  Fund  fr^m 
the  Academies  and  CoUeges,  and  recommending  the  adoption  of  a 
f^  common  school  system;  by  J.  N.  McElligott — Recommend- 

•  Appended  to  this  leport  ww  t  mtim  of  rwdotioiM  wiMraby  Umm.  Btttom  Town«  8.  B.  Ran- 
dall aad  8.  W.  Clark  wart  appointed  a  oommittee  to  memorialise  the  Lagklatore  in  regard  to  tlw 
twanfiti  of  Inatitotee,  and  to  teeore  peeonlary  aid.  In  aeeordanee  with  thii  aetloo,  the  Lefitla- 
toia,  at  tbe  tabMqneat  aeieioa  of  1847,  made  an  appropriation  of  #60  to  aaok  oooaty  lot  lattl* 
IHMB^-Jr.  r.  Tmtktr,  ISOQ. 
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ing  the  use  of  the  Bible  m  a  means  of  moral  inatoactaoii  in  schooki 
and  especiallj  its  reading,  without  note  or  comment,  as  the  opening 
exercise  of  the  daj;  by  Ftot  S.  B.  Woolworlh — ^Recommending 
the  stady  of  the  elements  of  Agricoltoral  Science  in  common 
schools ;  by  the  same — ^Recommending  the  separation  of  the  offioe 
of  Superintendent  of  Schools  from  that  of  Secretary  of  State ;  by 
Mr.  Mortimer — Recommending  a  National  Association  and  a  Na- 
tional Educational  Bureau. 

Thb  Sbookd  Anniybrbart  was  held  in  Rochester,  Aug.  4  and 
5,  1847,  with  the  following  officers: — Joseph  McKeen,  of  New 
York,  Pre$,  E.  M.  RoUo  of  Broome  Co.,  Wm.  Banies  of  Roches- 
ter, T.  W.  Valentine  of  Albany,  Henry  MandeviUe  of  Clinton, 
Viee-Pres.  Edward  Cooper  of  Onondaga  Co.,  Cor.  Sec.  W, 
Hopkins,  of  Cayuga,  Bee,  Sec.  Xenophon  Haywood,  of  Rens- 
selaer, Treas, 

In  the  course  of  the  meeting  lectures  were  delivered  by  the  fol- 
lowing individuals: — ** Introductory  Leetwre^^  by  the  President;* 
•«  The  BibU  OB  a  Text  hook,""  by  J.  W.  Bulkley ;  ''Language^''  by  J. 
N.  McElligott;  ,  by  Dr.  ProudiBt,  of  New  Jersey. 

B.  Field,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  other  gentlemen  from  abroad,  were 
present  and  briefly  addressed  the  Association. 

Mr.  0.  W.  Morris,  of  the  N.  T.  Institution  for  the  Instruotion  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  gave  an  exhibition  of  pupils  from  that  Instits- 
tion,  which  was  full  of  interest 

Reports  were  presented  as  follows : — ^**  On  the  Study  of  the  N^t- 
ural  Sciences,"  by  J.  H.  Partridge ;  "  Ventilating  and  Warming  of 
School-houses;'  by  J.  W.  Bulkley;  "ifbro/  Education,''  by  E.  M. 
Rollo;  '' jRe/ormaiory  SdiooU,''  by  O.  W.  Morris;  "" Emulatiou  in 
Schools,"  by  W.  C.  Kenyon ;  "  Teaehert^  Institutes/*  by  Sakm 
Town;  ^^ Female  Teachers — their  Usefulness,  Qualifications  and 
Compensation,"  hj  Miss  E.  Oran,  of  New  York;  **  The  Teachers' 
Pmjession,"  by  S.  W.  Clait 

A  committee  was  raised  to  secure  an  act  of  incorporation  from 
the  Legislature. 

In  April  of  this  year  Mr.  McEeen,  in  accordance  with  a  resolu- 
tion passed  in  1846,  started  a  monthly  periodical  in  New  York 
called  The  American  Journal  of  Education,  of  which  five  numbers 
were  published.     After  this  meeting  of  the  Association  the  Adwo- 

*  in  this  I«etor«  Mr.  McKeen  took  biffa  froood  io  Atot  of  edoeetioul  lefonn,  and  aiged  to 
uHy  end  penaieney  in  curyiof  forwofd  Die  olgecto  of  tbe  AMociatioo ;  he  bettered  die  tiae  bod 
eome  for  the  eiteblnhment  of  e  CoUcge  of  Teacher*,  and  for  their  proftieiooal  reeofoitioo,  and 
that  upon  the  piolenkm  leetcd  the  inangaxatioa  of  meamres  for  the  perftctioe  of  oar  edocatiooal 
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taU  and  the  Journal  wore  united,  and  sabseqaently  pabHshed  by- 
Mr.  McEeen.* 

Tbibd  ANNiyxBSABT. — ^The  Aflaooiation  met  in  AabuTn,  Angnat 
2d  andSd. 

Officbbs. — S.  B.  Woolworth,  of  Homer,  Pres.  G.  H.  Anthony, 
of  Albany,  L.  Hazeltine  of  New  York,  J.  B.  Boyd  of  Jefferson  Co., 
H.  G.  Winslow  of  Livingston  Co.,  Vice-Pret,  Joseph  McEeen,  of 
New  York,  Cor.  See.  S.  W.  Chirk,  of  Ontario  Co.,  Bee.  Sec  F. 
Cooper,  of  Onondaga  Co.,  Treas. 

The  followbg  lectures  were  delivered: — ^^Introductory  Lecture^ 
by  S.  B.  Woolworth,  President ;  "  On  the  Immeasurable  Import- 
ance of  the  Educational  Pn^eseion^^  by  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  of 
Troy;  '' On  ih$  Hducational  Syetem  of  the  State,''  by  TroL  Lowe, 
of  Geneva  College. 

Reports  were  presented  as  follows : — "  Emulation  in  School,*'  hj 
W.  C.  Eenyon;  "  Union  Schools,"  by  N.  Brittan,  of  Wayne  Co.; 
"  Ventilation  of  School-houses,"  by  J.  W.  Bulkley ;  ^'Incorporation 
<f  the  Association;'  by  J.  W.  Bulkley;  ** Mental  Arithmetic,"  hj 
Charles  E.  Cobum;f  '*  The  School  System  of  the  State,"  (against 
normal  schools,  and  in  favor  of  teachers'  cbisses  in  academies,)  by 
Henry  Howe,  of  Canandagua;  *'A  System  (f  Education  for  Common 
Schools,"  by  Wm.  P.  Lyon,  of  Westchester  Co.;  *'The  Study  of 
the  English  Language,"  by  F.  S.  Jewell  and  M.  Smeaton,  of  New 
York ;  "  Elocution,"  by  Henry  Mandeville. 

Of  this  meeting  Mr.  McEeen  remarks  in  The  Advocate :  ^*  It  has 
been  productive  of  much  real  good.  Some  doctrines  have  been 
freely  discussed  which  required  discussion  for  their  better  develop- 
ment ;  some  men  have  been  brought  into  friendly  intercourse  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  known  and  rightly  appreciated  each 
other ;  some  admirable  suggestions  have  been  given  and  received ; 
some  doubts  and  fears  have  been  effectually  dissipated ;  some  high 
hopes  and  delightful  anticipations  respecting  our  common  interest  as 
teachers  have  been  awakened  and  made  strong  in  the  hearts,  per- 
chance, of  us  all" 

During  this  year  educational  asssociations  were  held  in  Maine, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Maryland, 
and  other  States.  The  meeting  of  the  North-western  Educational 
Society,  at  Detroit,  was  largely  attended,  and  the  proceedings  were 

*  Tbb  Moimn.T  Edvoatob.— In  Jnly  of  this  yu  this  «diieatioiMl  JoariMl,  16  pagw  octavo^  wm 
Btwwmi  In  Boelwttnr  tnd  adiCnd  by  PnnoM  E.  Dny.  It  wm  eootiniMd  for  <mm  jmt;  wbathw 
■ay  oUmt  noBlMra  w«rt  pobliilied  w«  art  noC  adTitnd.  It  wm  a  piugi— iTt  and  ipiritad  ilmt, 
■ai  pMMnd  1 5S  etnts  per  uwam.— ^.  r.  Tmektr,  J§pr^  1800. 

t  How  atnto  Sapwi^MdMit  of  SdMob,  rMmy  Irwin. 
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of  the  highest  interest  New  York  ranked  third  in  point  of  the 
nnmber  of  delegates  in  attendance.  They  were  as  foUows:  Ira 
Patchin,  J.  B.  Thomson,  S.  Jenner,  Edward  Hazen,  J.  W.  Bolkley, 
J.  C.  Sanders,  N.  P.  Stanton,  Lewis  Cornell,  £.  Gray,  and  A.  S. 
Barnes. 

The  Fourth  Anniybrsart  was  appointed  to  Le  held  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1849.  The  prevalence  of 
the  cholera  in  that  city,  however,  prevented  the  meeting. 

The  Fifth  Anniversary  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
Augast  7  and  8,  1850.  The  following  were  the  officers  of  the 
Association  elected  in  1848: — Charles  R.  Cobum,  of  Tioga  Co., 
PrtB.  N.  Brittan  of  Wayne  Co.,  W.  W.  Newman  of  Onondaga 
Co.,  W.  C.  Kenyon  of  Allegany  Co.,  Henry  Howe  of  Ontario 
Co.,  Vice-Pres.  Joseph  McEeen,  of  New  York,  Cor.  Sec,  James 
Johonnot,  of  Onondaga  Co.,  lUc.  Sec.  Thomas  W.  Field,  of  New 
York,  Treat. 

The  Association  was  addressed  as  follows:  ^^Introductory  Ad- 
dress,^^  by  the  President ;  "  T?^  Peculiar  Duties  and  Responsibili- 
ties  of  Teachers  at  the  Present  Time,^^  by  Thomas  W.  Valentine,  of 
Albany ;  "  The  Synthetic  and  Analytic  Modes  of  Teaching,^  by 
Prof.  Tayler  Lewis,  of  Union  College  ;*  "  The  Training  of  the 
Moral  Faculties,''  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Thomson,  of  New  York;  " School 
Organization  and  Classification''  by  Prof  W.  F.  Phelps.  An  essay 
by  Miss  Susan  Bandelle,  of  Chautauqua,  was  read  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 
"  The  Profession  of  Teaching,"  by  D.  P.  Lee,  of  Buffalo. 

Distinguished  educators  were  present  from  abroad  and  addressed 
the  Association,  viz.,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Conn. ;  Hon.  Ira  Ma- 
hew,  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Mich. ;  M.  Henri 
Hirzel,  Director  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  at  Lausanne,  Switzer- 
land ;  and  Prof  Henning,  of  Knox  College,  Toronto. 

Mr.  John  H.  Fanning,  of  New  York  presented  the  following  reso- 
lutions : 

WhereaSy  The  blessings  of  education  shoald  be  universally  extended,  espe- 
cially in  this  highly-favored  republic,  whose  stability  or  down&ll  depends  upon 
the  proper  use  or  abuse  of  the  elective  franchise;  and 

Whereas^  An  enlightened  free  83rstem  of  public  instruction  seems  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  so  desirable  a  result,  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  this  body  reconunend  their  fellow-teachers  in  the  State,  and 
their  fellow-citizens  generally,  to  give  their  approbation  and  support  to  the  Free 
School  Law  again  to  be  submitted  for  their  decision. 

Eeaolved,  That  an  important  principle  is  embodied  in  said  law,  viz.,  XDUCATioir 
FOR  ALL;  and,  hence,  whatsoever  defects  may  be  found  to  be  connected  there- 
with, should  not  be  permitted  to  sacrifice  a  high  educational  principle,  but  should 
undoubtedly  be  remedied  by  after  legislation. 

*  Thb  leetnr*  |«ve  rise  to  an  animttod  dabata,  whidi  laniltad  in  dia  appointoBaiit  of  a 
taa  to  lapoct  upon  tba  topic*  ambracad  theiala. 
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These  resolations  were  fully  and  ably  discassed  by  the  leading 
members  of  the  Association,  and  '*  the  resolutions  were  carried  with 
enthusiastic  unanimity.'* 

A  resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  New  York,  was 
passed,  recommending  the  organization  of  County  Associations  aux- 
iliary to  the  State  Association,  in  accordance  with  its  amended  con- 
stitution, and  that  each  County  Association  be  requested  to  transmit 
educational  statistics  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary.  A  great  im- 
petus was  given  during  the  following  year  to  these  county  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  Anthony  presented  the  following  which  was  adopted : 

Beaoktd,  That »  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  publish  an 
address  to  parents  requesting  their  cooperation  with  teachers  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  education,  and  suggesting  sach  thoughts  on  the  subject  as  the  present 
state  of  affairs  maj  seem  to  demand. 

The  Sixth  Annivbrsart  was  celebrated  by  a  meeting  in  Buffalo, 
commencing  August  6th,  1851,  with  the  following  officers: — John 
W.  Bulkley,  of  Albany,  Pres.  N.  P.  Stanton,  Jr.,  of  Buffalo; 
George  Spencer,  of  Utica ;  0.  W.  Morris,  of  New  York ;  Xenophon 
Haywood,  of  Troy,  Vice-Pres.  Joseph  McKeen,  of  New  York, 
Cor,  Sec,  N.  W.  Benedict,  of  Rochester,  Bee.  See.  T.  W.  Field, 
of  Williamsburgh,  Trean. 

Of  this  meeting  we  are  unable  to  give  any  thing  but  a  fragment- 
ary account  The  Journal  of  Education  had  been  suspended,  and 
the  publication  of  the  New  York  Teacher  was  not  commenced  till 
the  next  October. 

The  following  addresses  were  delivered : — "  Inaugural  Addrets^^ 
by  the  President,  giving  a  synopsis  of  educational  progress  for  the 
last  fifty  years;  "  On  the  Ideal  of  Teaching ;'  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Ho»- 
mer,  of  Buffalo ;  "  On  Motives  to  Studg^^^  by  Nathan  Hedges,  Esq., 
of  Newark,  N.  Y. ;  "On  Physiology,''  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Lambert,  then 
of  Mass. ;  "  On  Intelligence  and  Moral  Discipline,''  by  N.  W.  Bene- 
dict, of  Rochester ;  "^  Word,  its  Influence,"  a  poem,  by  Miss  M. 
J.  Radley,  of  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Orson  Kellogg,  of  New  York,  reported  on  the  ** Analytic  and 
Synthetic  Modes  of  Teaching."  This  report  elicited  a  prolonged 
and  spirited  discussion. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  subject  of  Teachers' 
Institutes  at  the  next  session,  and  to  inaugurate  such  measures  as 
will  give  greater  efficiency  to  these  organizations.  A  large  number 
of  delegates  were  in  attendance  from  other  States,  who  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  deliberations. 
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Thi  Ssvbitth  Ankiyxbsart  was  held  at  Elmira,  commenciiig 
August  4th,  1852,  with  the  following  officers:  N.  P.  Stanton,  Ji^ 
of  Buffalo,  Pres.  N.  W.  Benedict,  of  Rochester ;  D.  M.  Pitcher,  of 
Owego;  A.  R.  Wright,  of  Ebnira;  £.  S.  Adams,  of  Albany,  Vice- 
Pres.  J.  N.  McElligott,  of  New  York,  Cor.  Sec.  H.  G.  Winslow, 
of  Nunda,  Livington  Co.,  Bee.  See.    Oliver  Arey,  of  Buffalo,  Treae. 

The  President  in  his  inaugural  address  reviewed  the  history  of 
the  Association,  and  suggested  measures  requiring  its  action. 

Mr.  Bulkley  followed  in  remarks  relative  to  the  meeting  of  kst 
year. 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Winslow,  of  Nunda,  Hon.  S.  S.  Ran- 
dall, C.  B.  Sedgwick,  of  Syracuse ;  Hon.  Ira  Mayhew,  of  Michigan ; 
and  Hon.  Horace  Mann. 

The  lectures  delivered  were  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  upon 
the  following  subjects: — **  On  the  Sanctions  of  Law  ^  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Anthony,  of  Albany  \  ^Onihe  English  Language^  its  History ^  Char- 
acteristics,  and  its  Peculiarities  in  this  Country ^^^  by  Prof  A.  J.  Upson, 
of  Hamilton  College ;  "  On  Teachers^  Institutes  and  the  County  Su- 
pertntendeney,^  by  Hon.  Ira  Mahew ;  '*  Thought  and  Language  rela- 
tively considered j^  by  Geo.  Spencer,  of  TJtica ;  ^  On  the  necessity  de- 
veloped by  Railroads  and  Telegraphs  for  a  more  advanced  state 
of  Education  among  the  Masses^^^  by  Rev.  Dr.  Murdock,  of  El- 
mira. 

The  following  reports  were  also  presented : — ^^On  Union  and  Cen- 
tral High  Schools!'  by  W.  W.  Newman,  of  Buffalo ;  "  On  the  State 
of  Education  in  Hayti,^  prepared  by  Miss  E.  Howard,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Association,  and  now  a  missionary  on  that  island. 
Read  by  C.  K  Cobum.  "  On  County  Examiners,''  by  E.  P.  Free- 
man, of  Troy.  The  report  was  referred  to  Prof.  Charles  Davies,  T>. 
B.  Scott,  and  J.  H.  Fanning,  who  reported  a  series  of  resolutions  as- 
serting the  prerogatives  of  the  profession,  and  against  examinations 
of  teachers  by  those  of  other  professions,  and  in  favor  of  Teachers* 
Associations  in  each  county,  to  be  recognized  by  law  and  clothed 
with  the  power  of  licensing  teachers.  The  resolutions  were  adopted. 
•*  On  Teachers'  Institutes,"  by  Mr.  Winslow,  of  Nunda. 

The  subject  of  the  distribution  of  public  school  moneys  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  to  memorialize  the  Legislature. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously,  in  favor  of  Normal 
Schools,  Teachers*  Classes  in  Academies  and  Teachers*  Institutes. 

The  vigor  and  efficiency  of  the  Association  had  been  somewhat 
impidred  by  the  interruption  of  1849,  and  the  suspension  of  the 
Journal  of  Education  had  exerted  a  discouraging  influence.    Eariy 
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in  the  present  session,  Mr.  T.  W.  Valentine,  of  Albany,  made  a  re- 
port in  fayor  of  the  establishment  of  a  Teachers'  Periodical,  and 
after  fhll  discassion,  a  series  of  resolutions  were  adopted,  providing 
for  a  monthly  octavo,  in  pamphlet  form,  at  one  dollar  a  year,  to  be 
called  The  New  York  Teacher^  and  a  board  of  twelve  editors  was 
appointed,  with  Mr.  Valentine  as  Resident  Editor. 

An  impulse  was  given  the  Association  at  this  meeting  by  which  it 
r^pdned  the  vigor  it  had  lost  by  the  inaction  of  1849 ;  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Teacher  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 
more  hopeful  era  in  its  history. 

Thx  Eighth  Annivxrsart  was  held  in  Rochester,  Aug.  2d,  Sd, 
and  4th,  1853,  with  the  following  officers: — Charles  Davies,  LL.  D., 
Fishkill  Landing,  Free.  W.  D.  Huntley,  of  Buffalo ;  D.  H.  Cmtten 
den,  of  New  York;  E.  A.  Sheldon,  of  Syracuse;  E.  J.  Hamilton,  of 
Bath,  Vice-Free,  Thomas  W.  Valentine,  of  Albany,  Cor,  Sec.; 
James  Nichols,  of  Geneseo,  Bee.  Sec.  John  H.  Fanning,  of  New 
York,  IVeas. 

The  following  lectures  were  delivered: — "On  Method  in  Teach' 
ing^^  Introductory  Lecture,  by  J.  G.  Ogden,  of  Binghamton;  **0n 
the  necessity  of  conforming  to  General  Laws  in  our  System  of  In- 
structum,^^  Inaugural  Address,  by  the  President;  "On  Motive  to 
Mental  Culture,''  by  Henry  Kiddle,  of  New  York;  ''On  Fractieal 
Education''  by  A.  J.  Upson,  of  Hamilton  College. 

The  following  reports  were  also  presented : — ''Alterations  tti  otfr 
present  system  of  School  Laws,'  by  C.  R.  Cobum;  "On  Free 
Schools,''  by  W.  W.  Newman,  of  Buffalo;  "On  County  Teacher^ 
Associations,"  by  Solomon  Jenner,  of  New  York. 

Prof.  Upson,  from  the  Committee  to  prepare  an  address  for  gen- 
eral circulation  among  the  teachers  of  the  State,  read  a  spirited 
paper,  which  was  ordered  to  be  published  and  circulated. 

Resolutions  were  adopted,  after  mature  deliberation,  in  effect  as 
follows : 

For  the  organization  of  County  Associations  in  every  county  in  the  Stst% 
and  that  they  should  be  aathorized  by  the  Legislature  to  license  teachers. 

That  as  we  live  in  a  Christian  State,  schools  are  neceesarily  Christian  institu- 
tions, and  that  the  charges  of  sectarianism  and  infidelity  made  against  them 
are  unfounded. 

That  parochial  schools  are  not  adapted  to  the  dicumttanoes  of  our  population, 
and  ought  not  to  receive  governmental  support. 

To  memorialise  the  Legislature  for  aid  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

Recognizing  the  right  of  female  teachers  to  share  in  all  the  privileges  and  de- 
liberations of  this  body. 

Pledging  the  efibrt  of  the  Association  to  increase  the  salaries  of  female 
teachers. 
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AflUiig  the  Legislatore  to  enact »  general  Union  Free  School  Law,  giving  to 
all  localities,  under  proper  restrictiona,  the  power  to  establish  union  schools, 
and  support  the  same  by  a  tax  upon  the  property  of  the  districta. 

Beoommending  the  separation  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  from  that  of 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  attendance  was  very  laige,  includmg  many  visitors  from 
other  States,  and  the  proceedings  were  characterized  by  great  ear- 
nestness and  harmony. 

Ths  Ninth  Ahniysbsart  was  held  in  the  city  of  Oswego,  Ang. 
1st,  2d  and  dd,  1854,  with  the  fdlowing  officers: — Hon.  Y.  M« 
Bice,  Superintendent  of  Pablic  Instniction,  Prei.  John  K  Yos- 
bnigh,  of  Rochester ;  Solomon  Jenner,  of  New  York ;  J.  H.  Hardy, 
of  Ehnira,  J.  Winslow,  of  Watertown,  Vice-Fres.  Thomas  W. 
Valentine,  Editor  N.  T,  Teacher,  Albany,  Car.  Sec.  John  H. 
Fanning,  of  New  York;  A.  S.  Palmer,  of  Utica,  Eec,  Sec,  0. 
Morehonse,  of  Albion,  Treaa. 

The  following  addresses  and  essays  were  delivered: — ^^ Inaugural 
AddrcBS^^  by  Hon.  Y.  M.  Rice,  President ;  "  On  Geography,^*  by 
James  Johonnot,  Esq.,  of  Syracuse ;  ^^  On  the  Union  of  the  Theoret- 
ical and  Practical  in  Teaching,''  by  W.  D.  Huntley ;  ^' On  the 
Teacher's  Calling  and  Duties^"  by  Hon.  Horace  Greeley;  "  On  the 
Importance  of  a  more  thorough  diffwtion  of  Agricultural  Science,' 
by  Mr.  Waring,  of  New  York ;  "  On  Practical  Education,"  a  Prize 
Essay,  by  Prof.  M.  Willson  \  ^' On  the  Teacher's  Mission,"  a  Prize 
Poem,  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Gildersleeve ;  read  by  Dr.  Wool  worth. 

Pro£  Willson  presented  a  report  "  On  Classijlcation  of  Schools 
and  Studies  belonging  to  different  Grades" 

Mr.  James  Johonnot  reported  on  the  employment  of  a  State 
agent,  with  the  following  duties : 

1.  To  assist  in  oi^ganizing  Teachers*  Institutes. 

2.  To  report  on  School  Sjstems. 

3.  To  encourage  Union  Schools. 

4.  To  awaken  a  general  school  interest 

6.  To  assist  and  cooperate  in  general  with  the  State  Superintendent. 

e.  To  aid  in  circulating  the  N,  F.  Thacher. 

1,  To  assist  teachers  in  getting  situations,  and  schools  in  obtaining  suiteble 
teachers. 

8.  In  general,  to  perform  such  duties  as  the  offic^n  of  the  Association  may 
dhrect 

The  discussion  of  this  report,  which  was  very  spirited,  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  James  Johonnot,  of  Syracuse,  as  State  agent, 
at  a  salary  of  $1,000  per  annum. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Yalentine  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  apply  to 
the  Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation. 

The  Tenth  Ankiysrsart  of  the  Association  was  held  at  TJtica, 
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Aug.  Ist,  2d  and  8d,  1865,  ivith  the  following  ofBcers:— R.  D. 
Jones,  of  Rochester,  Pres,  R  M.  AUer;  Ehnira,  L  B.  Poucher, 
Osw^^o ;  S.  S.  Kellogg,  Niagara  Falls;  Mrs.  H.  B.  Hewes,  Syracuse, 
Viee-Pres.  John  H.  Fanning,  of  New  York,  Cor.  See.  D.  S.  Hcf- 
fran,  of  IJtica ;  Daniel  Cameron,  of  Johnstown,  Bee.  Sec.  M.  H. 
Beach,  of  Seneca  Falls,  Treas. 

The  following  lectures  and  addresses  were  delivered : — "  On  the 
Belaticn  of  Education  to  the  Production  of  Wealth,^  Introdnctorj 
Lecture,  hj  £.  Peshine  Smith,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction; "  On  the  Duties  and  Reeponeihiiitiee  0/ the  Teacher^*^  In- 
augural Address,  by  R.  D.  Jones,  Esq.,  President ;  *'  Where  do  we 
stand  in  the  Social  Scale  as  Common  School  Teachers  P^  by  Mr. 
David  B.  Scott,  of  New  York;  ''On  the  Dignity  of  the  Teacher's 
CaHing^^  by  Prof.  Ormiston,  of  the  Toronto  Normal  School.  Dr. 
Davies  read  an  essay  ''  On  Unity  and  Standards.^*  Addresses  were 
also  delivered  by  Ex-Governor  Seymour,  of  New  York,  and  Hon.  J, 
D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Ck>nn. 

The  ofSce  of  State  Agent,  after  a  long  debate,  was  abolished. 

A  most  interesting  letter  was  read  from  Hon.  S.  Randall,  Ex- 
Secretary  of  State,  urging  the  influence  of  the  Association  in  restor- 
ing the  ofSce  of  County  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  a 
resolution  indorsing  its  spirit  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Thx  Eleventh  Annivbrsart  was  held  in  Troy,  Aug.  5th,  6tli 
and  7th,  1856,  with  the  following  officers: — Leonard  Hazeltine,  of 
New  York,  Pres.  S.  W.  Clark,  of  Homer ;  Edward  North,  of  Ham- 
ilton College;  E.  A.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego ;  M.  R  Atkins,  of  Buffalo, 
Vice-Pres.  Charles  H.  Anthony,  of  Albany,  Cor.  See.  A.  G.  Sal- 
isbury, of  Syracuse ;  F.  H.  Weld,  of  TJtica,  Pee.  See.  M.  H.  Beach, 
of  Seneca  Falls,  Treas. 

Lectures  and  addresses  were  delivered  as  follows : — ''An  Outline 
of  the  History  and  Policy  of  the  Association^^  the  Introductory  Ad- 
dress, by  L.  Hazeltine,  President ;  "  On  Music — its  Extent  and  In- 
fluence,^^ by  Mr.  M.  P.  Cavert,  of  Amsterdam ;  "On  American  SehoU 
arship,'^  hj  Ffot  Edward  North,  of  Hamilton  College;  "On  the 
Syntax  of  Science,"  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Lambert  *,  "  On  the  Pesponsibilities 
and  Duties  of  the  Teacher,''  by  Hon.  S.  S.  Randall,  of  Cortland ;  "On 
Elevated  Aims  in  Life,''  by  Piol  a  B.  Cole,  of  Albany. 

The  following  essays  and  reports  were  also  read : — **  On  the  Total 
Abolishment  of  Corporal  Punishment  in  our  Seheok,"  by  Mrs.  Cole- 
man, of  Rochester;  "  On  Physical  Education,"  by  Miss  Jeannette 
L.  Douglas,  of  Newburgh ;  "  On  the  Education  of  the  Sexes  to^ 
yether"  by  Miss  S.  B.  Anthony^  of  Rochester. 
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^ese  essays  gave  rise  to  spirited  discassions. 

During  this  meeting  Profl  M.  Willson,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Editors  of  the  New  York  Teacher^  rendered  a  report  reciting  its 
financial  embarrassment,  and  recommending  that  its  financial  con- 
trol be  Tested  in  the  handis  of  -Mr.  James  Cmikshank,  of  Albany — 
he  to  pay  its  debts,  the  Association  retaining  control  of  its  colnnms. 
The  report  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Croikshank  was  sabseqnently  ap- 
pointed Resident  Editor.  The  Teacher  for  the  preceding  year  had 
been  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Dr.  Alexander  Wilder,  and  was 
ably  conducted.  Resolations,  expressive  of  the  high  appreciation 
by  the  body  of  the  services  of  Dr.  W.,  were,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Bulkley,  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolutions  of  a  progressive  nature  were  presented,  discussed, 
and  received  the  indorsement  of  the  Association.* 

Thb  Twelfth  ANmvBRSART  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Bingharoton,  on  the  4th,  5th  and  dth  of  August, 
1867,  with  the  following  ofScers: — ^Thomas  W.  Valentine,  of  Wil- 
liamsbnrgh,  Pres.  E.  C.  Pomeroy,  of  Buffalo ;  W.  H.  Bannister,  of 
Fulton  Co. ;  Henry  Carver,  of  Binghamton ;  W.  N.  Reid,  of  New- 
burgh,  Vke-Pres,  James  Cruikshank,  of  Albany,  Cor.  Sec.  N.  F. 
Benson,  of  Troy ;  Isaac  Hobbie,  of  Rochester,  Bee.  Sec.  C.  H.  An- 
thony, of  Albany,  Treae. 

Lectures  were  delivered  as  follows : — "  Inaugural  Addreee^  by 
T.  W.  Valentine,  President;  ^^New  York  and  her  Common 
SchooU,^'  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Albany ;  "  The  Labor  of  Hands, 
Heady  and  Heart ;  or.  Live  and  Let  Live,^  by  Prof.  Henry  Fowler, 
of  Rochester ;  ^  The  JRepublic  ;  its  Law  of  Life  and  its  Highest 
Duty;'  by  Pro£  W.  F.  Phelps,  of  the  N.  J.  Normal  School;  «  The 
Popular  Teajcker^^  a  Poem,  by  James  H.  French,  of  Bufiab; 
''Manual  Labor  Schools,''  by  Hon.  H.  C.  Hickok,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Pennsylvania. 

Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Hon.  H.  H.  Van  Dyck,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  Charles  R.  Cobum,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  more  briefly  by  Isaiah  Peckham,  Esq.,  President  of 
the  N.  J.  State  Teachers'  Association ;  Rev.  K  M.  Rollo,  of  Green- 
bush,  N.  Y. ;  Prof.  J.  F.  Stoddard,  of  Wayne  Co.,  Pa. ;  Hon.  D.  S. 
Dickinson ;  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. ;  Wm.  Stu- 
art, Esq.,  of  Binghamton ;  Nathan  Hedges,  Esq.,  of  Newark,  N.  J. ; 
Charlton  T.  Lewis,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Wilder,  of  New 
York. 

*  During  the  meetiiig  of  the  Aiaooiaiion  a  ooQTentioo  <^  the  School  CommiMioiMn  and  Citf 
Boperinteodaats  wot  held,  and  an  i«ooiatioo  ofgudied,  wbieh  met  uuiMlly  tm  wveral  jeut. 
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Geo,  W.  Greene,  of  New  York,  read  an  essay  npon  "  The  Divel- 
gpmerU  of  Human  Character,^ 

A  series  of  resolutions  introdaced  by  Miss  Anthony  and  reported 
upon  by  a  special  committee  gave  rise  to  a  warm  discussion,  chiefly 
upon  the  rights  of  colored  children  and  youth  in  public  schools, 
and  the  sphere  and  rights  of  women.  No  special  action  was  taken 
by  the  Association. 

Thx  Thirtbbnth  ANmvsRSART  was  held  in  Lockport,  Aug.  3d, 
4th  and  5th,  1858,  with  the  following  ofiBcers: — George  L.  Fam- 
ham,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Syracuse,  Pres,  H.  G.  Abbey,  of 
New  York;  James  Atwater,  of  Lockport;  A.  McMillan,  of  Utica;  D. 
M.  Pitcher,  of  Owego,  Vice-Pres.  James  Cniikshank,  of  Albany, 
Cor.  See.  W.  A.  Welch,  Catskill;  E.  Danforth,  Buflalo,  Bee.  Sec. 
R  S.  Adams,  of  Brooklyn,  Treas. 

A  hearty  welcome  was  extended  to  the  Association,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Lockport,  by  Ex-Governor  Hunt  During  the  session, 
lectures  and  addresses  were  delivered  as  follows : — ^  On  Needed  Ed- 
ueatianal  Beforms,^  Inaugural  Address,  by  Prcudent  G^rge  L.  Fam- 
ham;  "^  The  Soul  of  Teaching,''  an  Essay,  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Philleo, 
of  Boonville ;  ^^Language  ;  He  Glory  and  its  Shame,''  by  Rev.  W. 
Alvin  BarUett,  of  Owego.  ["  This  address  was  brilliant,  eameat, 
and  classic,  and  called  forth  repeated  applause."]  ^Manhood,"  by 
Oliver  Arey,  Esq.,  of  Buffalo ;  «  The  School  System  of  the  State," 
by  Emerson  W.  Eeyes,  Esq.,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction; ^^  Primary  Education^'  by  Rev.  S.  J.  May,  of  Syracuse. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  H.  L.  Stuart,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
and  brief  addresses  were  also  made  by  Messrs.  Hammond,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; Wm.  Roberts,  of  Philadelphia;  Greo.  D.  Phelps,  of  In- 
diana; Wisner  and  Lament,  of  Lockport;  Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  of 
Buffido ;  Guffin,  of  Iowa ;  Bulkley,  Stowits,  Cavert,  and  James  M. 
Clark. 

Pending  tiie  appointment  of  committees,  the  '<  Women's  Rights  ** 
question  was  presented  and  discussed  at  length. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Cavert,  from  the  Committee  on  ^^  Prizes  in  Schools,'^ 
made  an  able  report,  closing  with  the  following  resolution,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  most  animated  debate : 

Beaobfedf  That  the  practice  of  offering  prizes  in  our  sohooU  is  wrong  in  ten- 
dency, operating  mischievoualj  upon  the  social,  moral  and  intellectual  nature 
of  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit 

Several  amendments  were  offered,  and  the  question  was  several 
times  before  the  house,  but  no  vote  was  reached. 
Mr.  Sheldon  offered  a  series  of  resolutions  on  moral  education : 
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h  Beoognisbg  its  pMmmoant  importanoe. 
3.  AssertiDg  its  neglecti  and  reoommending  text-books  on  monli. 
8.  The  Bible  the  besis-^ts  teachings  to  be  inculcated  throogh  the  example 
of  the  teacher. 

A  long  debate  ensued.    The  first  resolution  was  adopted. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Lambert  presented  a  volominons  report  on  Evening 
Academies  and  Colleges. 

The  following  stated  question  for  discussion  elicited  a  long  and 
spicy  debate :— '« The  Effect  of  High  Intellectual  Culture  ujKm  the 
Be^pectability  and  Efficiency  of  Manual  Labar.^ 

A  large  number  of  resolutions,  on  various  topics,  were  intro- 
duced, and  either  laid  upon  the  table  or  referred  to  conmiittees  to 
report  at  next  meeting. 

Delegates  were  present  and  participated  in  the  exercises,  from 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Pennsyl- 
▼ania,  Kansas,  and  Canada. 

Ths  Fourtsxnth  Annivxrsart  was  held  in  Poughkeepsie,  Aug. 
2d,  dd  and  4th,  1859,  with  the  following  officers: — Oliver  Arey,  of 
Buffalo,  Free.  £.  S.  Adams,  of  Brooklyn ;  J.  W.  Barker,  of  Niag- 
ara Falls;  W.  A.  Welch,  of  Catskill;  C.  H.  Dann,  of  Walworth, 
VteC'Free.  James  Cruikshank,  of  Albany,  Bee.  Sec.  L.  H.  Che- 
ney, of  Onondaga  Co. ;  James  Atwater,  of  Lockport,  Bee.  Sec. ; 
Charles  H.  Anthony,  of  Albany,  Treas. 

The  following  lectures  were  presented  during  the  sesnon: — <'  The 
Teachcr'e  Office^*  Inaugural  Address,  by  Oliver  Arey,  President; 
^  Sdf'EducatUm  of  Teachers,''  by  Peter  Rouget,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn ; 
^Arnold  as  a  Model  Teacher,''  by  Rev.  K  M.  RoUo,  of  Greenbush ; 
*«  What  shall  we  Teach T  by  F.  B.  Snow,  Esq.,  of  Lyons;  "  The 
Chemistry  of  the  Sunbeam,  or  the  Celestial  Origin  cf  Terrestrial 
Forces,"  by  E.  L.  Youmans,  M.  D. 

Also  the  following  reports: — ''  On  the  Association  of  Boys  and 
Girls  in  Composition  and  Declamation,"  by  Miss  £.  C.  Stanton ; 
"  On  Physical  Training,"  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Lambert;  "  On  Qualifiear 
tionn  of  Teachers,"  by  E.  D.  Weller;  ''On  a  Uniform  System  of 
Public  Instruction  f}r  the  StaU  of  New  York,"  by  B.  C.  Pbmeroy, 
ofBuflUo. 

The  two  reports  last  named  were  laid  over  till  the  next  meeting, 
and  their  discussion  made  a  special  order. 

Hie  following  question  was  discussed  at  some  length,  ''In  what 
way,  and  to  what  extent,  ought  Oral  Instruction  to  be  given  in 
School  r  by  Messrs.  G.  H.  Stowits,  D.  H.  Cruttenden,  C.  H.  Dann, 
J.  W.  Barker,  Prof.  Thomson,  A.  B.  Wiggin  and  Nathan  Hedges. 
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Dr.  Davies  anDoonced  the  decease  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  and 
iqppropriate  reaolutions  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Cmikshank,  from  the  Committee  on  Incorporation,  reported 
that  the  necessary  steps  have  been  taken  bj  the  officers  and  that 
the  Association  was  incorporated  nnder  the  general  Act 

Thb  Fitosnth  Annivbbsart  was  held  in  STracnse,  Jnly  81  st, 
and  Aug.  1st  and  Sd,  1860,  with  the  following  officers :— James 
N.  McElligott,  L  L.  D.,  of  New  York,  Pres.  James  Johonnot,  of 
Syracnse ;  William  N.  Reid,  of  Newbnrgh ;  Asa  Baker,  of  Johns- 
town ;  E.  A.  Charlton,  of  Lockport,  Vtce-Fres.  James  Croikshank, 
of  Albany,  Cor.  Sec,  James  Atwater,  of  Lockport ;  Geo.  N.  Harris, 
of  Sjnracuse,  Bee,  Sec.    William  H.  Hughes,  of  Albany,  Treas. 

The  Association  was  welcomed  by  his  honor,  Mayor  Westcott, 
followed  by  Major  John  J.  Peck,  who  alluded  to  the  first  organiza- 
tion of  the  Association,  in  that  city,  fifteen  years  before,  and  gare  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  Syracuse  Schools. 

Lectures  were  delivered  as  follows : — "  The  Prerequisites  to  Sue' 
cess  in  Teaching^^  Inaugural  Address,  by  Dr.  J.  N.  McElligott,  Presi- 
dent ;  *'  Some  of  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Teaching  as  a  Sd- 
fikJe,"  by  Henry  Kiddle,  Esq.,  of  New  York;  "  The  School  System 
of  the  State;  its  Defects  and  the  Remedies,''  by  Hon.  H.  H.  Van 
Dyck,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  "  On  Universal 
Education,''  by  Prof.  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  of  the  N.  J.  Normal  School; 
*' Music,"  a  poem,  by  J.  W.  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Buflalo. 

The  following  reports  were  presented: — **(M  Qualijicatum  of 
Teachers,"  by  Mr.  Weller ;  «  On  Oral  Instruction,"  by  Prot  J.  B. 
Thomson ;  ^^  On  the  True  Basis  of  Gradation  in  our  PubHe 
Schools,"  by  Miss  Mary  S.  Anthony;  ^^  On  the  Influence  of  Motiim 
in  Education,"  by  Mrs.  Gildersleeve  \  ^*  On  the  Natural  Order  m 
the  Development  of  the  Human  Faculties^'  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Crutten- 
den ',  ^^  On  the  System  of  Phonetic  Teaching  as  practiced  in  the 
Primary  Schools  of  Syracuse,"  by  Prof.  Phelps. 

The  report  "  On  Uniform  System  cf  Public  Instruction"  was 
taken  up,  and  the  resolutions  discussed  at  length.  They  en^brace 
the  following  provisions : — 

1.  A  permanent  unitary  power,  having  supreme  oontroL 

2.  That  this  is  not  incompatible  with  republican  government 

3.  A  State  Board  of  Education,  eta 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  embody  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
port in  an  act  for  the  revision  of  the  State  Constitution  and  report 
at  next  meeting. 

Tbs  Sixtxbnth  Anniyxrsabt  was  held  in  Watertown,  July  20tl^ 
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91tt  and  22d,  1861,  with  the  followiiig  officers :— K  A.  Sheldon,  of 
Oswego,  Prts,  J.  W.  Cole,  of  Troy ;  W.  W.  Newman,  of  BoflGBdo  ; 
A.  H.  Lewis,  of  Binghamton ;  Albert  Allen,  of  Ogdensbnrgh,  Vtce- 
Prts.  James  Omikshank,  of  Albany,  Cor.  Sec.  James  Atwatei; 
of  Lockport ;  A,  H.  Clapp,  of  Onondaga  Co.,  Bee.  See.  William  K 
Beid,  of  Newburgh,  Treas. 

Lectares  and  addresses  were  delivered  as  follows : — '*  Inaugural 
Addres$;'  by  R  A.  Sheldon,  President;  ""  The  Belation  of  the 
School  to  the  College^  and  of  the  College  to  the  School,"  by  Rev.  Dr. 
8.  W.  Fisher,  President  of  Hamilton  CoU^;  *' Feetalozzian  or  Ob- 
ject Leseon  Teaching,"  by  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York;  "  The 
Study  of  Natural  History,''  by  Prot  P.  A.  Chadboume,  of  Bow- 
doin  and  Williams  Colleges;  "  The  True  Order  of  Studiee,"  by 
Bev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Antioch  College. 

The  following  reports  were  also  presented : — "  On  meane  to  pre- 
vent unnecessary  changes  of  Text-hooks  in  our  Public  Schools"  by 
IL  P.  Cavert;  "  On  Phonetic  Teaching,"  by  George  L.  Famham,  of 
Byracnse ;  ""  On  the  Number  of  Hours  m  School,''  by  R  D.  Weller, 
of  Osw^o;  "  On  BaU  Bills,"  by  J.  B.  Thomson,  of  New  York 
[To  abolish  rate  bills  and  raise  school  money  by  tax.]  '*  Standing 
Orders  and  Bulesfor  Meetings  of  the  Association,"  by  James  Croik- 
shank.  Corresponding  Secretary ;  "  Course  of  Instruction  for  Pri- 
mary Schools,"  by  Dr.  Lambert,  of  Peekskill ;  "  On  School  Amend- 
ments to  the  Stats  Constitution,"  by  M.  P.  Cavert  [Providing  for 
a  State  Board  of  Education  to  appoint  State  Superintendent  and 
Secretaries,  and  to  have  entire  control  of  school  l^islation  and  of 
the  distribntion  of  school  funds.] 

The  following  resolution  in  Dr.  Lambert's  report  was  adopted : — 

Whereas,  Nature  has  intended  that  the  diild  should  acquire  the  elements  of 
all  its  knowledge  through  the  senses ;  and  whereas,  the  orderlj  exercise  of 
these  greatlj  increases  their  power  and  disciplinea  the  mind  to  give  attentkm  at 
will,  and  fits  it  to  accurately  express  ideas  which  it  has  accurately  acquired  and 
accurately  possesses,  and  will  be  the  means  of  makmg  the  pupil  thorough  in  the 
rudiments  of  a  higher  education  and  develop  in  him  a  desire  to  obtain  it ; — 

Besoived,  That  this  Associatbn  recommends  to  all  teadiers  to  use  their  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  introducing  *' object  lessons"  into  all  primary  schools,  as  the 
first  step  toward  real  acquisition  and  as  a  desideratum  toward  making  the  way 
of  both  scholar  and  pupil  more  pleasant 

The  SsvsNTSSirTH  Anniysbsart  of  the  Association  was  held  in 
Rochester,  Jnly  29th,  30th  and  Slst,  1862,  with  the  following  o£S- 
eers: — James  Cmikshank,  LL.  D.,  of  Albany,  Pres.  Samuel 
Slade,  of  Buffid o ;  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York ;  G^eorge  L.  Famham, 
of  Syracuse ;  Alfred  Q.  Mudge,  of  Rochester,  Vice-Pres,  David  H. 
Cochran,  A.  M.,  Cor.  Sec.  A.  H.  Clapp,  Baldwinsville ;  G^rge  H. 
43towits,  Buffisdo,  Bee.  Sec.    J.  W.  Cole,  of  Troy,  Treas. 
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this  meeting,  tboagh  perhaps  not  the  largest,  was  one  of  the 
most  harmonious  ever  held  in  the  State,  and  the  character  of  the 
addresses,  and  the  principles  brought  out  in  the  reports  and  discua- 
aions,  entitle  it  to  rank  in  importance  with  any  of  its  predecessors. 

The  President's  Inaugual  Address  gave  a  si|ccinct  history  of  edu- 
cational movements  in  the  State  from  the  establishment  of  the 
■chool  system  to  the  present  time. 

The  following  addresses  and  lectures  were  delivered: — ^* Waste  m 
Educationy^  by  Prof  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  A.  M.,  of  Troy  University ; 
"^  BadicaUsm,''  by  Rev.  Dr.  R  B.  Fairfield,  President  of  Hillsdale 
College,  Mich. ;  "InUllectual  Development,^'  by  Prof.  John  F.  Stod- 
dard, A.  M.,  of  New  York ;  "  The  Teacher  and  the  Teacher's  Worh,^ 
by  Rev.  George  W.  Hosmer,  D.  D.,  of  BuflBiIo ;  "  The  Natural  Or- 
dero/the  Development  of  the  Human  Faeultiee,''  by  H.  B.  Wilbur, 
M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Asylum  for  Idiots. 

Henry  Howe,  Esq.,  of  Canandagua,  read  an  historical  essay. 

Mr.  Geoige  H.  Stowits  presented  a  report  '*  On  the  Condition  of 
Sdueation^  which  was  discussed  at  length. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Sheldon  presented  a  report  of  the  conmiittee  *'  On 
Compensation  of  Female  Teachers,^'  After  a  long  debate  the  fol- 
lowing resolndons  were  adopted : — 

Buoboed^  That  the  compensation  now  paid  female  teachers  is  not  a  fair  eqoiv* 
dent  for  the  value  of  the  services  rendered,  and  should  be  materially  increased. 

Besolvedf  That  in  the  present  organization  of  society  it  is  neither  expedient 
nor  jast  to  make  the  compensation  of  the  two  sexes  equal  when  their  labor 
comes  in  competition. 

The  topics  embraced  in  Dr.  Wilbur's  and  Prof  Lewis'  lectures 
ako  elicited  spirited  debate. 

Several  resolutions  were  introduced  and  discussed,  and  commit- 
tees appointed  to  report  upon  the  topics  embraced  in  them  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Thx  Eiohtsshth  Ahkual  MxKmro  was  held  in  the  city  of  Troy, 
July  28th,  29ih  and  dOth,  1868.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  offi- 
cers : — E.  C.  Pomeroy,  Buffido,  Free.  Wm.  N.  Barringer,  of  Troy ; 
Henry  Fowler,  of  Auburn ;  Edward  Webster,  of  Rochester ;  E.  S. 
Adams,  of  Brooklyn,  Vice-Free,  James  Cruikshank,  Albany,  Cor. 
Sec.  M.  M.  Merrill,  of  Naples;  Wm.  T.  Graff,  of  New  York,  lUe. 
Sec.    Benjamin  Edson,  Albany,  Treae. 

The  following  addresses  were  delivered : — "  Fuhlic  Education^ 
Inaugural  Discourse,  by  B.  C.  Pomeroy,  President ;  **  The  Special 
Adaptation  of  the  Bible  as  an  Educator,**  by  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop, 
State  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Massachusetts ;  ^  Indue- 
dve^  or  Feitaloman  Methods  of  Study,'*  by  Lowell  Mason,  Musical 
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Doctor,  Orange,  N.  J.;  ''Menial  Culture— iU  lUlations  to  Okieet 
Teojching^^^  by  Profl  M.  McVicwr,  Brockport;  "  On  the  ConservaUm 
cf  Pure  English  Style,^' hy  Hey.  Alexanders.  Twombly,  Albany ; 
"  The  Minor  Morals,''  a  poem,  by  Rer.  J.  E.  King,  of  Ft  Edward. 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  of  Boston,  assisted  by  Miss  ELaines,  gave  an  exhi- 
bition in  " Lewis'  Gymnastics''  explaining  the  system. 

Dr.  James  Croikshank  reported  in  behalf  of  the  Standing  Conk- 
mittee  ^On  Condition  of  Education''  The  recommendations  of  the 
committee  were  adopted,  viz. : — 

For  a  committee  to  suggest  to  the  State  Saperintendent  amendments  to  the 
new  school  law ;  also 

To  consider  the  sabject  of  a  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  professional  o^- 
tiflcates. 

To  confer  with  a  committee  firom  the  Convention  of  Officers  of  (colleges  and 
Academies. 

And  that  the  officers  elect  present  at  the  next  meeting  a  cnrriculnm  of  stad- 
ias for  common  schools. 

The  committee  on  Dr.  Wilbur's  Lecture  (of  last  year)  reported 
through  their  chairman,  Mr.  K  A.  Sheldon.  The  report  was  re- 
committed and  subsequently  the  following  resolutions  were  re- 
ported, discussed  at  length,  and  adopted. 

Whereas^  Observation  is  the  primary  condition  of  knowledge,  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  the  perceptive  fiunilties  should  be  carefully  cultivated  by  the 
parent  and  the  teacher. 

Beaohddy  That  in  all  early  education  the  paramount  object  is  the  development 
ci  the  child's  Acuities,  and  therefore  only  those  subjects  of  instruction  should  be 
employed  which  are  best  adapted  to  quicken  perception  and  awaken  thought, 
boUi  moral  and  intellectual,  and  the  teacher  should  impart  or  assist  the  chUd  to 
acquire  only  that  amount  of  scientific  truth  which  has  a  practical  bearing  upon 
the  &cts  falling  within  the  child's  own  observation^  or  upon  kindred  or  related 
facts  furnished  by  the  teacher,  or  by  reading,  and  sudi  as  may  lead  him  to 
further  acquisitions. 

Besolvedy  That  language,  being  essential  to  the  full  exercise  of  the  chOd's  fao- 
ultiee,  and  being  necessary  to  man^s  condition  as  a  sodal  being,  as  next  in  im- 
portance to  the  education  of  the  senses,  it  should  be  cultivated  as  an  aid  to  the 
memory,  as  a  means,  and  lastly  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  and  taught  after 
the  following  order:  the  idea  first,  language  afterward,  and  that  in  the  relation 
of  words,  as  names,  or  expressive  of  ideas,  reference  should  be  had  not  alone  to 
the  current  language  of  the  circle  in  which  the  child  moves,  but  to  his  wants 
and  necessities  in  naming  and  describhig  objects  in  nature,  and  in  the  utteruioe 
of  thought 

The  following  reports  were  also  presented : — "  On  Organizing 
and  Conducting  Teachers'  Institutes^"  by  Emerson  W.  Keyes,  Esq. ; 
''  On  the  Causes  of  the  Alleged  Inequality  in  the  Attendance  of  Boys 
and  Girls  at  our  Higher  Schools,"  by  Mr.  Webster,  of  RochestcTi 
and  Mr.  Weller,  of  Oswego. 

Letters  were  read  from  President  Hill^  of  Harvard  College ;  Hoiu 
J.  D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston ;  Hon.  J.  S.  Adams,  Secretary  of  Board  of 
Education,  Vt ;  Rev.  Chancellor  Ferris,  of  N.  T.  University ;  Hon. 
P.  J.  O.  Chauveau,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Public  Education,  Lower 
Canada ;  Profl  Arnold  Guyot,  and  his  Excellency,  Governor  Seymour* 
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Thx  NnncTBEKTH  Anniyxbsart  was  held  at  Baffalo,  Aug.  2dy  dd 
and  4th,  1864,  with  the  following  officers : — J.  B.  Thomson,  L  L.  D., 
New  York,  Fres.  Eev.  J.  E.  King,  Fort  Edward ;  H.  H.  Martin, 
Troy;  Thomas  Dransfield,  Rochester;  Aaron  Chadwick,  Brooklyn, 
Vke-Pres.  James  Cruikshank,  L  L.  D.,  Albany,  Cor,  See,  M.  M. 
McTrill,  Naples ;  A.  Van  Yalin,  Pooghkeepsie,  Bee.  See.  Benjamin 
Edson,  Albany,  Treas. 

The  following  lectures  and  communications  were  deliyered  in  the 
course  of  the  meeting : — " Inaugural  AddresSy^  by  the  President ; 
**Onthe  Sources  of  the  Teacher's  Power,''  by  Profc  Edward  North; 
"  On  the  Public  Schools  of  Rochester  and  their  Examinations^  by 
Prot  Edward  Webster;  '' On  the  System  and  Method  of  Logical 
Analysis,  as  related  to  the  Study  of  the  English  Language^  by 
Profl  F.  S.  Jewell;  '' On  the  Helatians  of  Education  to  Life,"  by 
Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  of  Albany. 

Reports  were  presented,  on  the  part  of  the  Standing  Committees, 
by  Dr.  James  Cruikshank,  ^^On  the  Condition  of  Education ;"  by 
Dr.  Charles  Davies,  "On  the  Proceedings  of  the  University  Convoce^- 
Hon  ;"  and  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Gildersleeve,  "  On  Military  Training,  at 
connected  vfith  our  Public  Sclu)ols,"  In  connection  with  the  first 
report,  the  following  resolutions,  with  others,  were  adopted : — 

Seaolved,  That  the  History,  Polity  sod  Constitation  of  our  govemment  dioold 
be  taught  in  all  our  schools,  wherein  the  maturity  of  the  pupils  is  equal  to  the 
subjecta 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report  at  the  next  meet- 
ing a  plan  of  classification,  and  curriculum  of  studies  for  common  schools. 

Resolved^  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  instructed  to  confer  with  the 
Secretaries  of  the  other  State  Teachers*  Associations  and  with  the  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Upper  Canada  concerning  their  plan  of  organization,  the  ques- 
tions discussed  and  the  results  accomplished,  and  such  other  matters  of  educa- 
tional interest  as  he  may  deem  expedient ;  and  that  to  this  end  he  be  authorized 
to  prepare  such  circulars  as  may  be  necessary  in  gathering  this  information. 

Interesting  discussions  were  held  upon  the  question,  **  What  care 
the  Proper  Spheres  of  the  Inductive  and  Deductive  Methods  of  Inr 
struetionf  and  also  upon  the  subjects  of  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved^  That  the  interests  of  education,  and  the  advancement  of  the  pupils 
in  our  schools,  require  frequent  and  thorough  public  examinations,  both  oral 
and  written.    Presented  by  Prof  Webster,  and  adopted. 

Resolved^  That  with  a  school  system  so  organized  that  each  teacher  shall  be  a 
military  instructor,  and  each  boy  a  scholar  and  a  soldier,  the  country  will  pos- 
sess a  guarantee  for  peace,  jand  hold  a  moral  power  in  its  defensive  and  retribu- 
tive skill,  which  will  be  stronger  than  innumerable  iron-dads  and  countless  Ux^ 
tiikations  of  granita  Proposed  by  Mr.  C  H.  Qildersleeve,  and  referred  to  a 
q>eoial  committee. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  July,  1865,  at  such 
place  as  the  Executive  Conunittee  shall  select 
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OUMHI'ITUTIOM. 

IVeamhU. — ^Tbe  TeacfaerB  of  the  State  of  New  Tork,  in  conTention  assemble^ 
believing  that  the  best  intereets  of  erenr  commimitj'  are  founded  upon  wmid 
and  UioroQgb  elementarj  edooatkm,  and  that  without  onity  of  feeling  and  ooq- 
oert  of  action  on  the  part  of  teachera,  this  can  rarely,  if  eyer,  be  attained,  and 
Ibrther,  that  the  true  dignity  of  our  profession  calls  for  associated  action  and 
oombined  effort^  do  hereby  agree  to  form  ourselTet  into  a  Tettdiers'  State  A»- 
sociationf  to  be  goyemed  by  the  Constitution  suljoined. 

Art.  I.  This  Association  shall  be  styled  The  New  York  State  Teachers'  A#> 
■odation. 

Abt.  n.  Any  teacher,  of  ffood  moral  character,  may  become  a  member  of 
this  Association  by  signing  ttiis  Constitution ;  and  no  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  haying  forfeited  his  ot  her  membership  by  the  with- 
drawal, temporarily  or  otherwise,  from  the  active  duties  of  teaching. 

Art.  m.  The  oflScers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  four 
Yioe-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  two  Recording  Secretaries,  and  a 
Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  annually  by  ballot,  and  who  shall  discharge  the 
duties  mcident  to  such  officers  in  similar  associations;  and  in  case  the  Assoda- 
|k>n  ^all  fail,  from  any  cause,  to  elect  its  officers  annually,  those  dected  the 
previous  year  will  remain  in  office  until  their  successors  be  chosen.  Tho  ofBoecv 
of  the  Association  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee. 

Art.  IV.  This  Association  shall  meet,  at  least  as  often  as  once  a  year,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  may  be  designated  by  resolution. 

Art.  v.  Fifty  members  present  ^all  be  deemed  necessary  to  constitute  # 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  businesB. 

Arf.  TL  All  County  AModations  of  Teachers  may  become  auxiliary  by  giv- 
ing due  notice  of  the  same  to  the  Recording  Secretariea 

Art.  VII.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  with  the  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  its  members  present,  at  a  regpilar  meeting,  but  not  without  a  formal 
notice  of  the  same,  presented  in  writing,  to  the  Sec^taries  at  least  one  day 
previouB. 

BT-LAW8. 

1.  Or  Annual  Dubs. — ^The  annual  payment  of  one  dollar  by  male  membera 
of  the  Association,  and  fifty  cento  by  female  members,  shall  constitute  continued 
inembership  of  the  Association. 

Nothing  in  this  artide  shall  be  understood  to  interfere  with  the  preseni 
membership  of  this  body,  provided  the  above  payment  be  made.  [Adopted 
1856.] 

II.  Of  Annual  ELEonoNa — ^The  Association  shall  proceed  to  elect  its  offi- 
cers on  the  convening  of  the  Society  for  the  afternoon  session  of  the  last  dar 
S of  each  annual  meeting.]  Nominations  may  be  made,  viva  voce^  and  the  Presi- 
lent  shall  appoint  three  Tellers;  whereupon  the  Association  shall  proceed  to 
vote  by  ballot,  separately,  for  the  several  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the 
persons  obtaining  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  shall  be  declared  elected. 
[Adopted  1856.] 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  morning  session  of  the  last  day  of  eadi  annual  meet- 
ing the  President,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  house,  shall  appoint  a  committee 
consisting  of  one  member  fh>m  each  judicial  district  to  nominate  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year ;  said  committee  to  report  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  im- 
mediately after  the  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  Association  have  been  received; 
and  the  Assodation  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  the  election  by  ballot,  the  vote 
for  all  the  officers  being  had  on  one  ticket  [Amendment  adopted  July  89, 
1862.] 

ni  Of  thb  Trbasurkr. — 1.  All  moneys  due  the  Association,  or  donated  to 
the  same,  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer. 

2.  All  bills  against  the  Association  requiring  payment  during  the  interim  of 
the  meetings  shall  be  presented  to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee^ 
audited  by  him,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  on  an  order  from  the  Presi- 
dent, countersigned  by  the  Secretory. 

8.  The  Treasurer  shall  report  annually  to  the  Association,  in  detail,  the  re- 
eeipta  and  expenditures  of  the  treasury.    [Adopted  1851.] 
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Reaoked,  That  KcBluoott's  Dbbatbb  be  adopted  as  the  Manual  on  Paili*- 
mentaiy  Rules  for  the  guidance  of  this  Association.    [Adopted  1867.] 

Jie$oio6dy  That  all  persons  hereafter  invited  to  address  this  Association  be  le- 
QwctAilly  requested  to  confine  their  remarks  to  one  half-hour;  and  all  persons 
making  reports,  to  fifteen  minutes.    [Adopted  1858.] 

Bei^oed,  That  the  Order  of  Exercises  for  future  meetings  of  the  Assodatioa 
be  prepared  by  the  President  after  consultation  hy  letter  with  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Board.    [Adopted  1859.] 

Resolved^  That  the  payment  of  the  annual  dues  be,  hereaftw,  considered  as  ia 
advance  for  the  year  commencing  with  the  first  session  of  the  conventioQ  al 
which  said  payment  is  made.    [Adopted  1859.] 

Beaokftdf  That  the  Board  of  Officers  of  this  Association  be  instructed  to  hira 
A  room  in  the  city  of  Albany,  at  an  annual  expense  not  exceeding  fifty  doUan^ 
as  the  office  of  the  Association  and  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  teachers  of  the 
State,  and  that  the  same  be  under  the  care  of  the  Editor  of  the  Teach^. 
[Adopted  I860.] 

OmOIBS  lOB  1866. 

PreaidenL — Bdwabd  Nobth,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton. 

Tke-Prendenta.SDWASD  Wbbsteb,  Rochester;  J.  D.  Steele,  Newark;  9* 
&  Jewell,  Albany;  Hevet  Cabvsb,  Cortland. 

Oorreaponding  Sasrettry. — James  Cbudcbhaitk,  Albany. 

Ji6cx>rding  <S(9oretor»M.— Bdwabd  Dakyobth,  Troy;  Thomas  DRAVsmi^ 
Bodiester. 

2V-eanirer.— H.  L  Rogewbll^  IConnsviUe. 


IX.   STUDIES  AND  CONDUCT. 

SUQOBSnONS  BT  XEK  XMINBNT  IK  LETTBBS  ANI)  ATTAIBS. 


SIB  THOMAS  WTATT  TO  HI8  SON. 


Inasmuch  as  now  jon  are  come  to  some  years  of  understanding, 
and  that  you  gather  within  yourself  some  fame  of  honesty,  I  thought 
that  I  should  not  lose  my  labour  wholly,  if  now  I  did  something  ad- 
vertise you  to  take  the  sure  foundations  and  stablished  opinions 
that  leadeth  to  honesty. 

And  here,  I  call  not  honesty  that  men  commonly  call  honesty,  as 
reputation  for  riches,  for  authority,  or  some  like  thing ;  but  that 
honesty,  that  I  dare  well  say  your  grandfather  had  rather  left  to  me 
than  all  the  lands  he  did  leave  me, — ^that  was,  wisdom,  gentleness, 
soberness,  desire  to  do  good,  friendship  to  get  the  love  of  many,  and 
truth  above  all  the  rest  A  great  part  to  have  all  these  things,  is  to 
desire  to  have  them.  And  although  glory  and  honest  name  are  not 
the  very  ends  wherefore  these  things  are  to  be  followed,  yet  surely 
they  must  needs  follow  them,  as  light  foUoweth  the  fire,  though  it 
were  kindled  for  warmth.  Out  of  these  things  the  chiefest  and  in- 
fallible ground  is  the  dread  and  reverence  of  God,  whereupon 
shall  ensue  the  eschewing  of  the  contraries  of  these  said  virtues; 
that  is  to  say,  ignorance,  unkindness,  rashness,  desire  of  harm,  un- 
quiet enmity,  hatred,  many  and  crafty  falsehoods,  the  very  root  of 
all  shame  and  dishonesty.  I  say,  the  only  dread  and  reverence  of 
God,  that  seeth  all  things,  is  the  defence  of  the  creeping  in  of  all 
these  mischiefs  into  you.  And  for  my  part,  although  I  do  well  say 
there  is  no  man  that  would  wish  his  son  better  than  I ;  yet,  on  my 
faith,  I  had  rather  have  you  lifeless,  than  subject  to  these  vices. 
Think  and  imagine  always  that  you  are  in  presence  of  some  honest 
men  that  you  know;  as  Sir  John  Russell,  your  father-in-law,  your 
uncle  Parson,  or  some  other  such ;  and  ye  shall,  if  at  any  time  ye 
find  a  pleasure  in  naughty  touches,  remember  what  shame  it  were 
before  these  men  to  do  naughtily.  And  sure  this  imagination  shall 
cause  you  to  remember  that  the  pleasure  of  a  naughty  deed  is  soon 
past,  and  the  rebuke,  shame,  and  the  note  thereof  shall  remain  ever. 
Then,  if  these  things  ye  take  for  vain  imaginations,  yet  remember 
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that  it  is  certain,  and  no  imagination,  that  ye  are  always  in  the 
presence  and  sight  of  €k>d ;  and  though  yon  see  Him  not,  so  mnch 
is  the  reverence  the  more  to  be  had,  for  that  He  seeth,  and  is  not 
seen. 

Men  punish  with  shame  as  greatest  punishment  on  earth — yea, 
greater  than  death ;  but  His  punishment  is,  first,  the  withdrawing 
of  His  favour  and  grace,  and,  in  leaving  His  hand  to  rule  the  stem, 
to  let  the  ship  run  without  guide  to  its  own  destruction ;  and  suf- 
fereth  so  the  man  that  He  forsaketh  to  run  headlong,  as  subject  to 
all  mishaps,  and  at  last,  with  shameful  end,  to  everlasting  shame  and 
death.  You  may  see  continual  examples  both  of  one  sort  and  of 
the  other ;  and  the  better,  if  ye  mark  them  well  that  yourself  are 
come  of;  and  consider  well  your  good  grandfather,  what  things 
there  were  in  him,  and  his  end.  And  they  that  knew  him,  noted 
him  thus :  first  and  chiefly,  to  have  a  great  reverence  of  God,  and 
good  opinion  of  godly  things.  Next,  that  there  was  no  man  more 
pitiful ;  no  man  more  true  of  his  word ;  no  man  faster  to  his  friends; 
no  man  diligenter  or  more  circumspect,  which  thing,  both  the  kings 
his  masters  noted  in  him  greatly.  And  if  these  things,  and  espe- 
cially the  grace  of  Ood,  that  the  fear  of  God  always  kept  with  him, 
had  not  been,  the  chances  of  this  troublesome  world  that  he  was  in 
had  long  ago  overwhelmed  him.  This  preserved  him  in  prison  from 
the  hands  of  the  tyrant,*  that  could  find  in  his  heart  to  see  him 
racked;  from  two  years'  or  more  imprisonment  in  Scotland,  in  irons 
and  stocks ;  from  the  danger  of  sudden  changes  and  commotions  di- 
vers, till  that  well-beloved  of  many,  hated  of  none,  in  his  fair  age 
and  good  reputation,  godly  and  christianly  be  went  to  Him  that 
loved  him,  for  that  he  always  bad  Him  in  reverence.  And  of  my- 
self, I  must  be  a  near  example  unto  you  of  my  folly  and  nothing- 
ness, that  hath,  as  I  well  observed,  brought  me  into  a  thousand 
dangers  and  hazards,  enmities,  hatreds,  prisonments,  despites,  and 
indignations ;  but  that  God  hath  of  His  goodness  chastised  me,  and 
not  cast  me  clean  out  of  His  favour ;  which  thing  I  can  impute  to 
nothing  but  the  goodness  of  my  good  father,  that,  I  dare  well  say, 
purchased  with  continual  request  of  God  His  grace  towards  me, 
more  than  I  regarded  or  considered  myself;  and  a  little  part  to  the 
small  fear  I  had  of  God  in  the  most  of  my  rage,  and  the  little  de- 
light that  I  had  in  mischief.  You,  therefore,  if  ye  be  sure  and  have 
God  in  your  sleeve  to  call  you  to  His  grace  at  last,  venture  hardly 
by  mine  example  upon  naughty  unthrifUness  in  trust  of  His  good- 
ness ;  and,  besides  the  shame,  I  dare  lay  ten  to  one  ye  shaU  perish 
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ift  the  ftdveiitiire ;  (or  trust  me  that  mj  wkh  or  desire  of  God  kit 
yoa  shall  not  stand  you  in  as  much  effect  as  I  think  my  Other's  did 
for  me.  We  are  not  all  accepted  of  Him.  Begin,  therefore,  be- 
times. Make  Qod  and  goodness  your  foundations.  Make  your  ex- 
amples of  wise  and  honest  men ;  shoot  at  that  mark;  be  no  Diocker 
— ^mocks  foUow  them  that  delight  therein.  He  shall  be  sure  of 
shame  that  feeleth  no  grief  in  other  men's  shames.  Have  your 
friends  in  a  reverence,  and  think  unkindness  to  be  the  greatest  of* 
fence,  and  least  punished  among  men ;  but  so  much  the  more  to  be 
dreaded,  for  Ood  is  justiser  upon  that  alone.  Love  well  and  agree 
with  your  wife;  for  where  is  noise  and  debate  in  the  house,  there  ia 
unquiet  dwelling ;  and  much  more  when  it  is  in  one  bed.  Frame 
weU  yourself  to  love  and  rule  well  and  honestly  your  wife  as  your 
follow,  and  she  shall  love  and  reverence  you  as  her  head.  Such  as 
you  are  to  her,  such  shall  she  be  unto  you.  Obey  and  reverence 
your  fother-in-law,  as  you  would  me ;  and  remember  that  long  lifo 
foUoweth  them  that  reverence  their  fathers  and  elders;  and  the 
blessing  of  God,  for  good  agreement  between  the  wife  and  husband, 
IS  fruit  of  many  children. 

Read  oft  this  my  letter,  and  it  shall  be  as  though  I  had  often 
written  to  you ;  and  think  that  I  have  herein  printed  a  fotherly  at- 
foction  to  you.  If  I  may  see  that  I  have  not  lost  my  pain,  mine 
shall  be  the  contentation,  and  yours  the  profit ;  and,  upon  condition 
that  you  foUow  my  advertisement,  I  send  you  God's  blessing  and 
mine,  and  as  well  to  come  to  honesty  as  to  increase  of  years. 

SIB  HBNBT  SmNKT  TO  BIB  SON,  PHILIP  SIDKET.* 

I  have  received  two  letters  from  you,  one  written  in  Latin,  the 
other  in  French,  which  I  take  in  good  part,  and  will  you  to  exercise 
that  practice  of  learning  often ;  for  that  will  stand  you  in  most  stead 
in  that  profession  of  life  that  you  are  bom  to  live  in.  And  since 
this  is  my  first  letter  that  ever  I  did  write  to  you,  I  will  not  that  it 
be  all  empty  of  some  advices,  which  my  natural  care  for  you  pro- 
▼oketh  me  to  wish  you  to  foUow,  as  documents  to  you  in  this  your 
tender  age. 

Let  your  first  action  be  the  lifting  up  of  your  mind  to  Almighty 
€k>d,  by  hearty  prayer ;  and  feelingly  digest  the  words  you  speak  in 
prayer,  with  continual  meditation,  and  thinking  of  Him  to  whom 
you  pray,  and  of  the  matter  for  which  yon  pray.  And  use  this  as 
an  ordinary  act,  and  at  an  ordinary  hour;  whereby  the  time  itself 
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will  pot  70a  in  Tememlnwice  to  do  thi^  which  yon  aie  aecnstoaied 
to  do.  In  that  time  apply  jonr  stndj  to  rach  hoan  as  your  dia- 
creet  master  doth  assign  you,  earnestly ;  and  the  time  (I  know)  ha 
wiU  so  limit,  as  shall  be  both  snfBcient  for  yonr  learning,  and  safe 
for  yonr  health.  And  nuurk  the  sense  and  matter  of  all  that  yoa 
road,  as  well  as  the  words.  So  shall  you  both  enrich  yonr  tongoa 
with  words,  and  yonr  wit  with  matter;  and  judgment  will  grow  as 
years  groweth  in  you.  Be  humble  and  obedient  to  your  master; 
for  unless  you  frame  yourself  to  obey  others,  yea,  and  feel  in  your* 
self  what  obedience  is,  you  shall  never  be  able  to  teach  others  how 
to  obey  you.  Be  courteous  of  gesture,  and  afifable  to  all  men,  with 
diversity  of  reverence,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  person. 
There  is  nothing  that  winneth  so  much,  with  so  little  cost  Use 
moderate  diet,  so  as,  after  your  meat,  you  may  find  your  wit  fresheiv 
and  not  duller,  and  your  body  more  lively,  and  not  more  heavy. 
Seldom  drink  wine,  and  yet  sometimes  do,  lest  being  enforced  to  drink 
upon  the  sudden,  you  should  find  yourself  inflamed.  Use  exercise 
of  body,  but  such  as  is  without  peril  of  your  joints  or  bones.  It 
will  increase  your  force,  and  enlarge  your  breath.  Delight  to  ba 
cleanly  as  well  in  all  parts  of  your  body  as  in  your  garments.  It 
shall  make  you  grateful  in  each  company ;  and,  otherwise,  loathe 
some.  Give  yourself  to  be  merry ;  for  you  d^enerate  from  yov 
frither,  if  you  find  not  yourself  most  able  in  will  and  body  to  do  amy 
thing  when  you  be  most  merry ;  but  let  your  mirth  be  ever  void 
of  all  scurrility,  and  biting  words  to  any  man;  for  a  wound  given 
by  a  word  is  oftentimes  harder  to  be  cured,  than  that  which  is  given 
with  the  sword.  Be  you  rather  a  hearer  and  bearer  away  of  other 
men's  talk,  than  a  beginner  or  procurer  of  speech ;  otherwise  yoa 
shall  be  counted  to  delight  to  hear  yourself  speak.  If  you  hear  a 
wise  sentence  or  an  apt  phrase,  commit  it  to  your  memory,  with 
respect  of  the  circumstance  when  you  shall  speak  it.  Let  never 
oath  be  heard  to  come  out  of  your  mouth,  nor  words  of  ribaldry ; 
detest  it  in  others,  so  shall  custom  make  to  yourself  a  law  against  it 
in  yourself.  Be  modest  in  each  assembly ;  and  rather  be  rebuked 
of  light  fellows  for  a  maiden-like  shamefacedness,  than  of  your  sad 
friends  for  pert  boldness.  Think  upon  every  word  before  you  utter 
it ;  and  remember  how  nature  hath  rampired  up  (as  it  were)  the 
tongue  with  teeth,  lips,  yea,  and  hair  without  the  lips,  and  all  betok- 
ening reins,  or  bridles,  for  the  loose  use  of  that  member.  Above  all 
things,  tell  no  untruth — no,  not  in  trifles.  The  custom  of  it  is 
naughty ;  and  let  it  not  satisfy  you,  that  for  a  time  the  hearers  take 
it  for  a  truth;  for  after  it  will  be  known  as  it  is,  to  your  shame; 
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for  there  can  not  be  a  greater  rq>roach  to  a  gentleman  tfian  to  be 
accounted  a  liar.  Stady  and  endeavonr  yourself  to  be  virtaonsly 
occupied.  So  shall  you  make  such  an  habit  of  well-doing  in  you, 
that  you  shall  not  know  how  to  do  evil,  though  you  woukL  Re- 
member, my  son,  the  noble  blood  you  are  descended  of,  by  your 
mother*8  side ;  and  thmk,  that  only  by  virtuous  life  and  good  action 
you  may  be  an  ornament  to  that  illustrious  family ;  and  otherwise, 
through  vice  and  sloth,  you  shall  be  counted  lahes  generis^  one  of  Uie 
greatest  curses  that  can  happen  to  man.  Well,  my  little  Philip, 
this  is  enough  for  me,  and  too  much,  I  fear,  for  you.  But  if  I  shall 
find  that  this  light  meal  of  digestion  nourish  any  thing  the  weak 
stomach  of  your  young  capacity,  I  will,  as  I  find  the  same  grow 
stronger,  feed  it  with  tougher  food.  Your  loving  fiither,  so  long  as 
you  live  in  the  fear  of  (rod. 

SIR  THOMAS  BODLBIGH  TO  FRAVCIS  BAOOV. 

Mt  GU)Od  Coubik, — According  to  your  request  in  your  letter 
(dated  the  19th  of  Oct  at  Orleans)  I  received  here  the  18th  of  Dec^ 
I  have  sent  you  by  your  merchant  30Z.  sterling,  for  your  present 
supply ;  and  had  sent  you  a  greater  sum,  but  that  my  extraordinary 
charge  this  year  hath  utterly  unfurnished  me.  And  now,  cousin, 
though  I  will  be  no  severe  exacter  of  accounts,  either  of  your  money 
or  of  time,  yet,  for  the  love  I  bear  you,  I  am  very  desirous  both  to 
satisfy  myself  and  your  friends,  how  you  prosper  in  your  travels,  and 
how  you  find  yourself  bettered  thereby,  either  in  knowledge  of  God 
or  of  the  world ;  the  rather,  because  the  days  yon  have  already  spent 
abroad  are  now  both  sufficient  to  give  you  light  how  to  fix  yourself 
and  end  with  counsel,  and  accordingly  to  shape  your  course  con- 
stantly upon  it.  Besides,  it  is  a  vulgar  scandal  to  travellers,  that 
few  return  more  religious  than  they  went  forth ;  wherein  both  my 
hope  and  request  is  to  you,  that  your  principal  care  be  to  hold  your 
foundation,  and  to  make  no  other  use  of  informing  yourself  in  the 
corruptions  and  superstitions  of  other  nations,  than  only  thereby  to 
engage  your  own  heart  more  firmly  to  the  truth.  You  live,  indeed, 
in  a  country  of  two  several  professions ;  and  you  shall  return  a  nov- 
ice, if  you  be  not  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  ordinances,  strength, 
and  progress  of  each,  in  reputation  and  party,  and  how  both  are 
supported,  balanced,  and  managed  by  the  state,  as  being  the  con- 
trary humours  in  the  temper  of  predominacy,  whereof  the  health  or 
disease  of  that  body  doth  consist  These  things  you  will  observe, 
not  only  as  an  Englishman,  whom  it  may  concern  to  know  what  in- 
terest his  country  may  expect  in  the  consciences  of  their  neighbours ; 
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but  also  as  a  Chiistiati,  to  consider  both  the  beauties  and  blemishes, 
the  hopes  and  dangers,  of  the  Chorch  in  all  places.  Now  for  the 
worid,  I  know  it  too  well  to  persuade  jou  to  dive  into  the  practices 
thereof;  rather  stand  upon  your  own  guard  against  all  that  attempts 
you  thereunto,  or  may  practise  upon  you  in  your  conscience,  repu- 
tation, or  your  purse.  Resolve  no  man  is  wise  or  safe  but  he  that 
is  honest ;  and  let  this  persuasion  turn  your  studies  and  observa- 
tions from  the  compliment  and  impostures  of  the  debased  age,  to 
more  real  grounds  of  wisdom,  gathered  out  of  the  story  of  times 
past,  and  out  of  the  government  of  the  present  state.  Your  guide 
to  Uiis  is,  Uie  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people  among  whom 
you  live ;  for  the  couiitry,  thoogh  you  can  not  see  all  places,  yet  i^ 
as  you  pass  along,  you  inquire  carefally,  and  further  help  yousetf 
wiUi  books  that  are  written  of  the  cosmography  of  those  parts,  you 
shall  sufSciently  gather  the  strength,  riches,  trafSc,  havens,  shipping, 
commodities,  vent,  and  the  wants  and  disadvantages  of  all  places. 
Wherein,  also,  for  your  own  good  hereafter,  and  for  your  friends,  it 
will  be  fit  t9  note  their  buildings,  furnitures,  their  entertainments ; 
all  their  husbandry,  and  ingenious  inventions  in  whatsoever  con- 
cemeth  either  pleasure  or  profit 

For  the  people,  your  traffic  among  them,  while  you  learn  their 
language,  will  sufficiently  instruct  you  in  their  habilities,  disposi- 
tions, and  humours,  if  you  a  little  enlarge  the  privacy  of  your  own 
nature,  to  seek  acquaintance  with  the  best  sort  of  strangers,  and  re- 
strain your  affections  and  participation  for  your  own  countrymen  of 
whatsoever  condition.  In  the  story  of  France,  you  have  a  large  and 
pleasant  field  in  three  lines  of  their  kings, — to  observe  their  alliances 
and  successions,  their  conquests,  their  wars,  especially  with  us ;  their 
councils,  their  treaties ;  and  all  rules  and  examples  of  experience  and 
wisdom,  which  may  be  lights  and  remembrances  to  you  hereafter,  to 
judge  of  all  occurrents  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Lastly,  for  the  government :  your  end  must  not  be,  like  an  intelli- 
gencer, to  spend  all  your  time  in  fishing  after  the  present  news,  hu- 
mours, graces,  or  disgraces  of  court,  which  happily  may  change  be- 
fore you  come  home ;  but  your  better  and  more  constant  ground 
will  be,  to  know  the  consanguinities,  alliances,  and  estates  of  their 
princes ;  the  proportion  between  the  nobility  and  magistracy ;  the 
constitutions  of  their  courts  of  justice;  the  state  of  their  laws,  as 
well  for  the  making  as  the  execution  thereof;  how  the  sovereignty 
of  the  king  infuseth  itself  into  all  acts  and  ordinances;  how  many 
ways  they  lay  impositions  and  taxations,  and  gather  revenues  to  the 
crown ;  what  be  the  liberties  and  servitudes  of  all  degrees ;  what 
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diflcipline  and  preparation  for  wars;  what  inventions  for  increase  of 
traffic  at  home,  for  multiplying  their  commodities,  encoaraging  arts, 
manufactures,  or  of  worth  in  any  kind ;  also  what  good  establish- 
ment, to  prevent  the  necessities  and  discontentment  of  people,  to 
cut  off  suits  at  law,  and  duels,  to  suppress  thieves,  and  all  disorders. 
To  be  short, — ^because  my  purpose  is  not  to  bring  all  your  ob- 
servations to  heads,  but  only  by  these  few  to  let  you  know  what 
manner  of  return  your  friends  expect  from  you, — let  me,  for  all 
these  and  all  the  rest,  give  you  this  one  note,  which  I  desire  you  to 
observe  as  the  counsel  of  a  friend :  not  to  spend  your  spirits,  and 
the  precious  time  of  your  travel,  in  a  captious  prejudice  and  censur- 
ing of  all  things,  nor  in  an  infectious  collection  of  base  vices  and 
fsshioas  of  men  and  women,  or  general  corruption  of  these  times, 
which  will  be  of  use  only  among  humorists,  for  jests  and  table-talk ; 
but  rather  strain  your  wits  and  industry  soundly  to  instruct  your- 
self in  all  things  between  heaven  and  earth  which  may  tend  to  vir^ 
tue,  wisdom,  and  honour,  and  which  may  make  your  life  more 
profitable  to  your  country,  and  yourself  more  comfortable  to  your 
Mends,  and  acceptable  to  God.  And,  to  conclude,  let  all  these 
riches  be  treasured  up,  not  only  in  your  memory,  where  time  may 
lessen  your  stock ;  but  rather  in  good  writings,  and  books  of  ac- 
count, which  will  keep  them  safe  for  your  use  hereafter.  And  if  in 
this  time  of  your  liberal  traffic,  you  will  give  me  an  advertisement  of 
your  commodities  in  these  kinds,  I  will  make  you  as  liberal  a  return 
from  myself  and  your  friends  here  as  I  shall  be  able.  And  so  com- 
mending all  your  endeavours  to  Him  that  must  either  wither  or 
prosper  them,  I  very  kindly  bid  you  farewell 

Loan  STBATFOBD  TO  HIS  SON.  {Extracts,) 
My  dearest  Will, — ^Be  careful  to  take  the  advice  of  those  friends 
which  are  by  me  desired  to  advise  yon  for  your  education.  Serve 
God  diligently  morning  and  evening;  and  recommend  yourself  unto 
Him  and  have  Him  before  your  eyes  in  all  your  ways.  Lose  not 
the  time  of  your  quiet,  but  gather  those  seeds  of  virtue  and  knowl- 
edge which  may  be  of  use  to  yourself  and  comfort  to  your  friends, 
for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Attend  thereto  with  patience  and  refrain 
yourself  from  anger.  Suffer  not  sorrow  to  cast  you  down,  but  with 
cheerfulness  and  good  courage  go  on  the  race  you  are  to  run,  in  all 
sobriety  and  truth.  In  all  your  duties  and  devotions  towards  God, 
rather  perform  them  joyfully  than  pensively,  for  God  loves  a  cheer- 
ful giver.  And  God  Almighty  of  His  infinite  goodness  bless  you 
and  your  children's  children. — [  Written  thortly  be/ore  his  execution.] 
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11    lO^iv  Tea«lHf  {and  Wcttefn  |L«f  iow,)     Cliii£iiiM(t  wd  CWintiu^  0<    T^  T  ' 
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I.   TEACHERS'   INSTITUTES. 

mSTO&IOAL  DSYXLOFEMXRT  IH  THE  DIFFIKJUIT  STATES. 
Compiled  Dron  Offldal  Documeota. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Tbb  first  of  the  class  of  meeUngs  now  known  as  **  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes,** in  Connecticot,  was  held  in  Hartford,  in  the  autumn  of  1889,  un- 
der the  invitation  and  preliminary  arrangements  of  the  Secretary  of  the^ 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools.  Mr.  Barnard  was  induced 
to  make  the  experiment  at  his  own  expense,  in  order  **  to  show  the  prac- 
ticability of  making  some  provision  for  the  better  qualification  of  com- 
mon school  teachers,  by  giving  the  opportunity  to  revise  and  extend 
their  knowledge  of  the  studies  usually  pursued  in  District  Schools,  and 
of  the  best  method  of  school  arrangements,  instruction,  and  government, 
under  the  recitations  and  lectures  of  experienced  and  well  known  teach- 
ers and  educators.**  - ' 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  May  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard drew  up  a  Report  and  Resolution  which  were  adopted  by  the  Joint 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  on  Education,  and  submit- 
ted for  the  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  from  Hartford.  By  this  resolution  the  sum  of  $5,000  was  ap- 
propriated to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  **  in 
promoting  and  securing  the  qualification  of  teachers  for  the  common 
schools  of  Connecticut**  The  report  of  the  committee  suggested  that  in 
the  mode  of  expenditure,  **  the  co-operation  of  counties,  towns,  and  in- 
dividuals should  be  secured**  so  as  to  enlarge  the  benefits  of  the  appro- 
priation. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  part  of  the  House,  Mr.  Barnard 
set  forth  the  plan  of  expenditure  which  he  should  recommend  to  the 
Board  in  order  to  make  this  small  sum  act  in  improving  the  qualifications 
of  the  largest  number  of  teachers,  drawn  probably  from  every  town,  and 
in  the  course  of  three  years  disseminating  through  a  large  majority  of 
all  the  schools  of  the  state  the  better  views  and  methods  of  teaching 
gained.  As  the  sum  was  too  small  to  establish  an  Institution  or  School 
exclusively  for  teachers,  and  even  if  it  was  large  enough  for  that  purpose, 
he  should  advise  that  a  specific  sum  from  the  same  should  be  set  apart 
fi>r  each  county,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers  in  each,  and 
that  this  sum  shoukl  be  expended  in  the  course  of  three  years,  substan- 
tially  as  foUows : — ^The  Board  should  invite  proposals  fitnn  institutions 
and  towns  in  each  county,  to  furnish  accommodations  for  class  and  gen- 
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end  exercises,  as  well  as  board  gratuitously,  or  at  reduced  prices,  for  a 
limited  period  in  the  spring  and  autumn  ;  and  at  the  same  time  invite 
teachers  of  common  schools,  and  such  as  proposed  to  teach,  to  come  to- 
gether at  such  time  and  place  in  the  county  as  should  be  designated,  for 
the  purpose  of  mutually  considering  and  solving,  under  the  guidance  of 
those  selected  to  conduct  the  exercises,  the  difficulties  which  each  had 
encountered  in  the  elementary  studies,  or  in  the  organization,  classifica- 
tion, instruction,  and  discipline  of  schools,  and  to  receive  from  experi- 
enced teachers  and  educators,  their  views  on  these  topics,  as  extensively 
as  the  length  of  the  session  should  allow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Board 
should  pledge  themselves  to  secure  the  services  of  eminent  practical 
teachers  in  the  several  studies  of  the  oommon  schools,  and  in  the  science 
and  art  of  teaching — and  also  a  course  of  evening  lectures,  calculated  to 
interest  and  instruct  parents  and  the  public  generally,  which  should  be 
open  aud  free  to  alL  The  time  for  holding  each  county  meeting  and  the 
length  of  the  session  should  be  fixed  after  consulting  prominent  teachers 
and  school  officers,  who  should  be  invited  to  assist  in  all  the  preliminary 
arrangements,  and  to  attend  the  sessions. 

As  there  were  many  members  of  the  House  who  had  been  teachers  or 
served  as  school  district  and  society  officers,  this  explanation  of  a  plan  so 
economical,  simple,  and  practical,  was  perfectly  satisfiu^tory,  the  Report 
was  accepted,  and  the  Resolution  appropriating  the  sum  recommended, 
vras  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice.  In  the  Senate,  from  the  want 
of  a  nmilar  explanation  ,the  subject  was  not  imderstood,  and  the  Report 
was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  to  submit  to  a  subsequmt 
liegislature  a  plan  of  operation  in  detail 

What  the  Legislature  refused  to  do,  the  Secretary  undertook  to  do 
himself  A  class  was  formed  firom  such  teaehers  of  Hartlbrd  county  as 
were  disposed  to  come  together  on  public  notice,  and  placed  under  the 
general  charge  of  Mr.  Wright,  the  Principal  of  the  Grammar  SchooL 
Mr.  Wright  gave  instruction  in  Grammar  and  in  methods  of  school  keep- 
ing. Mr.  Post,  a  teacher  in  the  Grammar  School,  reviewed  the  whole 
subject  of  Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic,  with  full  explanations  of  the 
difficult  points  in  Fractions,  Roots,  &c  Professor  Davies  explained  the 
different  points  of  the  higher  Mathematics,  so  fiu*  as  they  were  ever 
taught  in  district  schools,  or  would  help  to  explain  elementary  Arithme- 
tic. Rev.  Mr.  Barton,  formeriy  connected  with  the  Teachers^  Seminary 
at  Andover,  gave  lessons  in  Reading.  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet  explained 
how  Composition  could  be  taught  even  to  the  younger  classes  in  school, 
and  gave  several  ikmiliar  lectures  on  school  government,  and  the  instruct 
tion  of  v^7  young  children  by  means  of  the  slate.  Mr.  Brace,  Principal 
of  Hartford  Female  Seminary,  explained  the  first  principles  of  Mathe- 
matical and  Astronomical  Geography,  the  use  of  Gk>be6,  &c  Mr.  Snow, 
Principal  of  the  Center  District  School,  gave  several  practical  lessons  in 
methode  of  teaching,  with  classes  in  his  own  school  Mr.  Barnard  deliv- 
ered several  lectures  explanatory  of  the  relations  of  the  teacher  to  th« 
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school  system,  to  parents  and  their  pupils ;  also  on  the  laws  of  health  to 
be  practically  observed  by  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  school-room  ;  and 
on  the  best  modes  of  conducting  Teachers'  Associations,  and  interesting 
parents.  A  portion  of  each  day  and  evening  was  also  detoted  to  oral 
discussions  and  written  essays  on  subjects  connected  with  teaching,  and 
to  visiting  the  best  schools  in  Hartford.  Before  separating,  the  members 
of  the  Teachers'  Glass  published  a  ^^  Card,''  expressing  *^  their  most  cor- 
dial thanlss,  for  the  very  excellent  course  of  instruction  which  they  have 
been  permitted  to  enjoy  during  a  few  weeks  past  They  also  beg  leave 
to  present  their  sincere  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly 
instructed  them,  for  the  very  familiar,  lucid  and  interesting  manner  in 
which  the  different  subjects  have  been  presented." 

On  the  success  of  this  experiment  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  in  the 
Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  for  November,  1889,  says : — 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  judicious  application  of  one-flflh  of 
the  sum  appropriated  unanimously  by  the  House  of  Representatiyes  to  promote 
the  education  of  teachers  for  common  schools,  in  different  sections  of  the  State, 
would  have  accomplished  more  for  the  usefulness  of  the  coming  winter  schools 
and  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  school  system,  than  the  expenditure  of  half 
the  avails  of  the  School  Fund  in  the  present  way.  One  thousand  at  least  of  the 
eighteen  hundred  teachers,  would  have  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  critically  re- 
vising the  studies  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  teach,  with  a  full  explana- 
tion of  all  the  principles  involved,  and  with  reference  to  the  connection  which 
one  branch  of  knowledge  bears  to  another,  and  also  to  the  best  methods  of 
communicating  each,  and  the  adaptation  of  different  methods  to  different  minds. 
They  would  have  become  familiar  with  the  views  and  methods  of  experienced 
teachers,  as  they  are  carried  out  in  better  conducted  schools  than  those  with 
which  they  had  been  familiar.  They  would  have  entered  upon  their  schools 
with  a  rich  fund  of  practical  knowledge,  gathered  from  observation,  conversa- 
tion and  lectures ;  and  with  many  of  their  own  defective,  erroneous,  and  per- 
haps mischievous  views,  corrected  and  improved.  Who  can  tell  how  many 
minds  will  be  perverted,  how  many  tempers  ruined,  how  much  injury  done  to 
the  heart,  the  morals  and  the  manners  of  oliildren,  in  consequence  of  the  inju- 
dicious methods  of  inexperienced  and  incompetent  teachers,  the  coming  winter  ? 
The  heart,  the  manners,  the  morals,  the  minds  of  the  children  are,  or  should  be, 
in  the  eye  of  the  State,  too  precious  materials  for  a  teadier  to  experiment  upon, 
with  a  view  to  qualify  himself  for  his  profession ;  and  yet  the  teacher  is  com- 
pelled to  do  so  under  the  present  order  of  things.  He  has  no  opportunity  af- 
forded him,  as  every  mechanic  has,  to  learn  his  trade ;  and  if  he  had,  there  is 
but  little  inducement  held  out  for  him  to  do  this.  No  man  is  so  insane  as  to 
employ  a  workman  to  construct  any  valuable  or  delicate  piece  of  mechanism, 
who  is  to  learn  how  to  do  it  for  the  first  time  on  that  very  article.  No  one 
employs  any  other  than  an  experienced  artist  to  repair  a  watch.  No  parent 
intrusts  the  management  of  a  lawsuit,  involving  his  property  or  his  reputation, 
to  an  attorney  who  has  not  studied  his  profession  and  given  evidence  of  his 
ability.  No  one  sends  for  a  physician  to  administer  to  his  health,  who  has  not 
studied  the  human  constitution  and  the  nature  and  uses  of  medicine.  No  one 
sends  a  shoe  to  be  mended,  or  a  horse  to  be  shod,  or  a  plough  to  be  repaired, 
except  to  an  experienced  workman;  and  yet  parents  will  employ  teachers,  who 
are  to  educate  their  children  for  two  worlds — ^who  are  to  mold  and  fashion  and 
develop  that  most  delicate,  complicated,  and  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism,  the 
human  being,  the  most  delicate  and  wonderful  of  all  God's  creations — to  fit 
them  for  usefulness  in  life,  to  become  upright  and  intelligent  witnesses,  jurors, 
electors,  legislators  and  rulers,  safe  in  their  power  to  resist  the  manifold  temp- 
tations to  vice  and  crime  which  will  beset  their  future  path,  and  strong  and  happy 
in  the  ^  godlike  union  of  right  feelings  with  correct  principles." 
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A  similftr  class  of  female  teachers  was  assembled,  on  the  invitation 
and  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Barnard,  in  the  spring  of  1840,  at  Hartford, 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Brace,  Principal  of  the  Hartford  Female  Semi- 
nary, with  the  same  satisfactory  results.  On  the  strength  of  these  exper> 
iments,  Mr.  Barnard  commended  the  subject  anew  to  the  attention  and 
liberality  of  the  Legislature — but  without  securing  any  inunediate  action* 
In  the  meantime,  (within  the  next  three  years,)  in  numerous  addresses 
delivered  before  Educational  Conventions,  and  in  personal  interviews 
with  the  prominent  teachers  and  active  friends  of  school  improvement 
in  over  ^een  States,  this  mode  of  solving  the  problem  of  **  how  to  reach 
the  large  number  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  will  runh  into 
this  sacred  work  without  that  special  preparation  which  its  delicacy,  dif- 
ficulties, and  far  reaching  issues  demand,**  was  always  presented  and  in 
most  instances  largely  developed.  Without  ceasing  ^*  to  urge  the  establish- 
ment of  regular  Normal  or  Professional  schools  for  Teachers,  Professor- 
ships and  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Education  and  the  Art  of  Teach- 
ing in  an  Colleges,  a  Teachers*  Department  in  all  High  Schools  and  Acad- 
emies and  Female  Seminaries,  Libraries  of  books  on  Education  and 
Teaching,  Educational  Journals,  Conventions  and  Associations  of  teach- 
ers and  active  friends  of  schools  whether  actively  engaged  in  teaching 
or  not,  and  addresses  to  parents  and  teachers  in  every  neighborhood,  in 
every  lecture-hall,  in  every  church,  in  every  Legislative  Assembly,**  he  also 
pointed  out  the  immediate,  extensive,  and  practical  results  of  gathering 
the  young  and  less  experienced  teachers  of  a  county,  (as  the  most  con- 
venient territorial  divinon  of  a  state,)  for  a  brief  but  systematic  review 
of  the  whole  subject,  and  especially  for  the  consideration  of  difficulties 
already  met  with  in  studies  and  school  organization  and  management, — 
under  eminent  instructors.  These  gatherings  were  shown  to  be  highly 
useful  in  reference  to  the  local  improvement  of  schools,  where  they 
should  be  held.* 

In  the  autumn  of  1845,  Mr.  James  M.  Bunce,  a  liberal  merchant  of 
Hartford,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Barnard,  then  engaged  in  the  work 
of  establishing  a  system  of  public  schools  in  Rhode  Island,  inviting  him 
to  return  to  Connecticut  to  resume  his  labors  in  the  educational  field, 
under  the  pledge  of  pecuniary  and  personal  ooK>peration  from  himself 
and  others;  and  in  case  he  should  not  conclude  to  do  so,  "  to  tell  us  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  to  revive  the  interest  which  had  begun  to  mani* 
fest  itself  all  over  the  state  and  which  the  disastrous  legislation  of  1842, 

under  the  blind  guidance  of ,  has  almost  extinguished.     I  should 

like  to  do  something  practical  for  Hartford,  and  for  Connecticut,  and  I 
should  like  to  do  it  under  your  direction,  and  if  possible  with  your  per- 
sonal codperation.  Come  out  of  the  wilderness — ^I  mean  no  disrespect 
to  our  brave  little  neighbor — and  help  your  own  birthplace  and  state,  at 
least  by  your  advice." 

*  In  on  addrandelivarad  at  Chicaf  o,  Milwaukee,  Madisoo,  Detroit,  Add  Arbor,  Sandasky.  Clere- 
land,  Colambut,  and  Cineinoati  in  the  fall  of  1846,  thii  view  of  Teachers*  Inttitutea  was  very 
fully  prawnted,  aa  the  fraat  agency  for  local  as  well  as  professional  iminroirenMnt. 
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To  this  letter,  Ifr.  Barnard  replied  :— 

I  cannot  leave  my  present  field — my  hand  is  on  the  plough,  whldi  is  deep  In 
an  almost  unbroken  prairie  turf|  but  I  expect  to  see  what  yon  call  a  "  wilder- 
ness," blossom  as  the  rose.  I  shall  here  work  out  my  plan  of  school  improve- 
ment by  educating  the  public  mind  up  to  the  appreciation  of  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  a  successful  system  of  public  schools,  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest, 
and  good  enough  for  the  best  citizen,  and  at  the  same  time  train  the  agents  in 
the  Miministration  of  such  a  system — teachers,  officers  and  parents.  It  will 
take  time  and  work — ^but  I  have  schooled  myself  ^'  to  labor  and  to  wait"  The 
work  to  be  done  here  is  substantially  the  work  which  has  to  be  done  in  Con- 
necticut and  every  other  state— ^^e  public  mind  must  be  enlightened  as  to  all  the 
details  of  the  system^  the  indispensable  features  of  a  school  law,  the  requisites  of 
a  good  school  house,  the  necessity  of  regular  and  punctual  attendance,  the 
proper  distribution  of  studies  and  children  into  schools  of  different  grades,  and 
the  classification  of  every  school  of  any  grade,  and  above  all  as  to  the  qualities 
and  qualifications  of  good  teachers,  and  how  to  select,  train  and  improve  them, 
and  especially  how  to  make  the  most  out  of  such  young  men  and  young  women 
as  will,  until  public  opinion  is  made  right  as  to  the  requirements,  rush  into  the 
business  without  the  requisite  knowledge,  and  especially  without  any  training, 
or  apprenticeship  in  organizing  a  school,  and  communicating  instruction,  and 
governing  and  stimulating  children  by  the  highest  motives.  Now  in  reply  to 
your  inquiry — out  of  all  this  field  of  work,  what  you  should  select  to  do  first, 
and  at  once,  for  Hartford,  and  Connecticut  I  should  advise,  fo^  Hartford,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Public  High  School  with,  or  without  the  consolidation  of  all 
the  city  districts  into  one,  and  all  the  schools  subjected  to  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion acting  through  a  Superintendent  The  great  work  for  the  State  is  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  entire  population,  who  are  ignorant  as  to  the  conditions  of  a 
good  school,  full  of  conceit  as  to  the  superiority  of  their  own  schools,  which 
were  once  in  advance  of  those  of  other  states,  but  which  no  longer  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  age,  and  in  consequence,  are  no  longer  attended  by  the 
children  of  those  parents  who  are  themselves  well  educated,  or  who  know  what 
a  good  education  is.  But  the  system  itself. — its  legal  organization,  is  radically 
defective  in  reference  to  the  changed  condition  of  society,  and  especially  in  re- 
spect to  the  mode  of  supporting  schools,  and  the  employment,  training,  inspec- 
tion and  payment  of  teachers.  My  advice  is  to  bring  up  these  subjects,  including 
tlie  right  and  duty  of  taxation  for  school  purposes,  subordinate  to  the  methods 
and  the  demonstration  of  the  proper  qusdifications  of  teachers,  in  a  series  of 
evening  meetmgs,  held  as  part  of  a  Teachers'  Institute,  substantially  like  those^ 
established  in  Hartford  in  1839.  The  leading  features  should  be  the  same,  but' 
I  would  advise  sessions  of  not  more  than  a  week, — ^no  longer  than  you  can 
keep  up  the  enthusiastic  interest  jind  attention  of  the  members,  who  should  be 
distributed  through  the  families.  ''This  is  an  essential  featxire  of  my  ideal  of  a 
Teachers'  Institute,  held  in  reference  not  only  to  the  professional  training  of  its 
members  and  their  knowledge  of  society,  but  to  the  developement  of  parental 
interest  and  appreciation  of  their  work,  as  well  as  to  local  school  improvement  I 
never  have  seen  a  gathering  of  parents  of  any  class,  who  could  not  be  interest- 
ed in  the  subject  of  schools  and  education,  if  discussed  in  a  practical  way,  and 
especially  in  reference  to  their  own  children  and  schools.  If  I  am  correct  in 
this  observation,  you  had  better  discuss  the  establishment  of  a  City  High 
School,  when  the  public  mmd  is  interested  and  the  parental  heart  is  warmed  by 
the  protracted  discussions  and  addresses  of  a  rousing  Teachers'  Institute.  Ton 
will  thus  benefit  directly  a  large  number  of  teachers,  who  will  directly  benefit 
as  many  school  districts,  and  the  improvement  thus  begun,  will  be  perpetuated 
by  attendance  on  other  Institutes  in  all  the  cities  and  large  villages  of  the  state ; 
— and  in  any  place  where  your  meetings  are  held,  (provided  they  are  wisely* 
managed,)  great  local  improvements  in  reference  to  school-houses,  attendance, 
gradation,  classification,  books,  apparatus,  instruction,  discipline,  parental  co- 
operation, supervision,  Ac.,  will  be  begun,  advanced,  or  perfected.  Begin,  there- 
fore, with  arresting  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people  by  the  voice 
and  the  press — get  at,  and  get  together  as  often  and  as  many  teachers  as  you  can, 
especially  the  young — get  parents  in  to  listen  to  the  dLscussions  of  education- 
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-  al  questions,  and  the  exhibition  of  good  methods,  and  the  exposure  of  bad 
xnethodB  both  of  instruction  and  discipline— and  in  doe  time— longer  or  sihorter, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  meetings  of  the  right  kind  you  hold  in  the 
places  which  need  the  quickening  influence  of  discussion  and  light,  a  revolution 
will  be  achieyed  in  the  school  habits,  and  the  schod  law  of  Connecticut 

This  letter  was  followed,  soon  after,  by  a  personal  interview  with  Mr. 
Bunce,  and  in  that  interview  originated,  or  at  least  the  determination 
was  reached,  to  oflfcr  a  "  Premium  for  a  Practical  Essay  on  the  necessity 
and  mode  of  improving  the  Public  Schools  of  Connecticut,  and  of  adding 
to  the  schools  in  cities,  a  department  of  instruction  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Education  ;**  to  hold  as  early  as  practicable  a  Teachers'  Institute 
for  Hartford  County ;  to  establish  a  High  School  in  Hartford ;  and  employ 
Rev.  Mr.  Richardson  as  Agent  The  premium  was  offered  in  the  spring 
of  1846,  and  the  award  was  made  by  Rev.  G.  Burgess,  and  Dr.  Gallaudet, 
out  of  the  essays  offered,  to  that  prepared  by  Rev.  N.  Porter,  afterwards 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Didactic  Theology  in  Yale  College. 
The  Essay  was  printed  and  widely  circulated  by  Mr.  Bunce*,  and  com- 
municated to  the  Legislature  in  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  ^he  preparation  of  this  Essay  was  undertaken  by  its  au- 
thor on  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Mr.  Barnard,  and  after  a  full  con- 
sultation with  him  on  the  conditions  and  measures  for  improving  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  state.  Among  the  measures  urged,  together  with  a 
thorough  system  of  state  and  county  inspection,  a  regular  Normal  School 
and  a  reorganization  of  the  public  schools  of  cities,  was  this  of  **•  Teach- 
ers* Institutes.* 

Teacher's  Institutes  may  be  held  throughout  the  State,  and  that  also,  without 
delay.  Tliese  are  conventions  for  mutual  improvement  and  excitement  They 
may  be  also  called  traveling  Teachers'  seminariea. — These  have  been  held  in 
other  states  with  the  most  striking  results.  The  idea  was  indeed  conceived  in 
Connecticut,  years  ago,  and  was  tried  on  a  small  scale  for  two  years  in  succes- 
sion. At  a  place  and  time  previously  agreed  upon,  the  teachers  within  a  given 
district  are  invited  to  be  present,  to  spend  a  week  or  more  in  convention.  The 
time  is  employed  in  discussing  the  best  methods  of  teaching  reading,  writing, 
&a,  and  the  various  points  connected  with  school  discipline.  What  is  more  to 
the  point,  lessons  are  given  in  these  various  branches,  and  those  whose  busi- 

/  ness  it  is  to  teach,  receive  instruction  from  eminent  and  experienced  instructors. 

/  We  noticed  in  a  recent  account  of  one  of  these  Institutes,  that  a  distinguished 

I  elocutionist  and  teadier  of  reading  was  present,  and  gave  a  course  of  lessons. 

f  We  doubt  not  that  every  teacher  who  read  with  him,  or  who  heard  others  read, 
for  several  days,  will  read  the  better  all  his  life,  and  that  the  reading  in  the 
scores  of  schools  there  represented,  has  received  an  impulse  for  the  better  for 
the  few  days  spent  at  that  Institute.  The  same  benefit  might  be  looked  for 
,  from  the  presence  of  teacliers  in  simple  drawing,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  At 
i^  Ithese  meetings,  experienced  teacliers  give  the  results  of  their  various  methods, 
pf  their  many  mistakes,  and  the  ways  in  which  they  were  corrected.  Here  raw 
jand  timid  teachers  are  initiated  into  their  new  business;  older  teachers  receive 
I  valuable  suggestions,  which  their  experience  and  their  sense  of  want,  enable 
jthem  at  once  to  understand  and  to  apply ;  self-conceited  teachers  are  forced  to 
(let  go  some  of  their  old  notions,  and  to  grow  wiser  as  they  compare  themselves 

*  The  «tat>U8hinent  of  Um  Pablio  High  School  in  HaitTonl  was  ofiected  maioly  throagh  tbo  lib- 
erality of  Mr.  Bunoe,  who  paid  for  the  priotinf  of  5,000  eopiet  of  Mr.  Barnard's  '*  Comideratiooi 
on  a  Pablio  High  Seboul  in  Hartford,**  and  nnt  other  expenaei  conneetod  with  Uie  Tigorotu  agita- 
tion of  the  rabjeet. 
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with  tlioee  who  know  more  than  themaeWes.  An  enthusiasm  in  tlieir  business  | 
is  excited.  They  are  impressed  with  right  views  of  the  dignity  and  solemnityf 
of  their  employment  They  form  new  and  strong  attachments,  and  from  thesej 
interesting  and  exciting  scenes,  they  go  fresh  and  cheerful  to  the  labors  of  the 
season,  furnished  with  valuable  knowledge.  These  Institutes  differ  from  ordin- 
ary conventions,  in  that  they  Aimish  definite  business,  and  are  spent  in  gaining 
real  knowledge.  They  are  not  wasted  in  idle  harangues  and  tine  speeches. 
They  continue  long  enough  to  lay  out  much  real  work,  and  to  accomplish  it. 
They  furnish  a  model  for  Town  Associations,  and  the  teachers  who  have  felt  the 
advantages  of  these  larger  meetings,  continue  their  influence,  by  repeating  the 
same  thing  on  a  smaller  scale.  80  important  have  they  been  found  to  be  by 
trial,  that  in  the  year  1 845,  a  friend  of  education  in  Massachusetts  gave  one 
thousand  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  series  of  these  meetings,  and  the 
legislature  of  that  state,  during  its  session  now  just  expiring,  appropriated  two 
thousand  fiv^e  hundred  dollars  for  the  current  year,  to  enable  the  teachers  of  the 
state  to  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages. 

Let  these  Institutes  be  held  in  Connecticut  with  no  delay.  Let  them  be 
made  interesting  by  providing  able  assistants,  and  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
friends  of  education,  each  in  their  own  district.  Let  some  provision  be  made 
by  the  liberal,  that  the  expense  attending  them  shall  not  be  too  burdensome. 
This  experiment  can  be  made  without  any  legislative  countenance.  It  needs 
only  a  willing  heart  and  a  ready  band.  Let  it  be  made  thoroughly  in  all  parts 
of  the  state,  and  let  it  be  seconded,  as  it  can  be,  and  as  it  must  be,  in  order  to 
be  successful,  and  it  will  do  much  to  kindle  zeal  and  to  create  hope  for  our  com- 
mon schools.  It  is  simple,  voluntary,  practicable,  and  cheap.  Let  it  be  tried, 
and  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  inquiry  will  be  raised,  whether  an  ed- 
ucation for  their  business  is  not  required  for  common  school  teachers^  and 
whether  schools  for  this  specific  purpose  are  not  demanded   ^ 

The  su^estions  of  the  Prize  Essay  were  seconded  by  the  Superintend- 
ent  in  his  Report  for  1846,*  who  recommended,  next  to  the  establish-  / 
ment  of  one  or  more  Normal  Schools,  "  the  holding  of  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes or  Conventions  for  one  or  two  weeks  in  the  spring,  or  autumn, 
where  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  may  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view their  studies  and  receive  practical  instruction  fr*om  older  and  expe- 
perienced  teachers."  No  legislative  action  followed  this  year.  It  needed 
the  ronsing  effect  of  a  large  and  enthusiastic  Institute — and  thid  was  se- 
cured by  one  held  in  Hartford  in  October,  which  numbered  over  250 
teachers,  and  in  the  exercises  of  which  Mr.  Qallaudet,  W.  A.  Alcott,  J. 
Olney,  J.  R  Lovell,  N.  L.  Gallup,  D.  N.  Camp,  Rev.  M.  Richardson,  Dr. 
Hawes,  Dr.  Bushnell,  and  other  teachers  took  part  This  Institute  was 
followed  by  others  in  other  counties,  in  the  spring  of  1847,  and  in  his  Re- 
port for  1847,  the  Superintendent  renewed  his  recommendation,  "  now  that 
we  are  not  without  experience  of  the  benefits  of  these  gatherings  of  teach- 
ers for  mutual  improvement,**  and  the  Legislature  in  May  authorized  and 
directed  him,  to  *^  employ  suitable  persons  to  hold  at  least  two  Schools  for 
Teachers  in  each  county,  between  the  15th  of  September  and  81st  of 
October,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  best  modes  of  governing 
and  teaching  our  Conmion  Schools.''    Under  this  provision,  sixteen  In- 

*  The  eompfler  of  this  titiele  hti  Um  b«t  authority  for  itatinf  that  the  Fint,  SecomI,  Third  and 
Fourth  Report!  of  the  Suiierintendeat  of  CkMnmon  Schools  of  Conneetieut,  from  1845  to  1849,  and 
an  the  drcnlars  relating  to  the  8cho(4  Returns  and  Schools  for  Teachers,  were  prepared  by  Ur. 
Barnard  dorinf  his  connection  with  the  sohoob  of  Rhode  Island. 
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stitates  were  held  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  «nd  the  Superintendent  thus 
speaks  of  their  influence,  in  bis  Report  for  1848. 

In  view  of  the  acknowledged  saocess  of  these  Institutes  or  temporary 
Schools  for  Teachers,  in  this  and  other  States,  the  Superintendent  would  res- 
pectfully urge  upon  the  Legislature  the  wisdom  of  making  provision  for  their 
continued  support  and  systematic  management  He  is  satisfied  that  in  no  other 
way  can  so  much  be  done  for  the  immediate  improvement  of  the  common 
schools,  and  in  a  manner  so  acceptable  to  the  people.  However  wise  and  use- 
ful ultimately,  may  be  the  engrafting  of  a  regularly  constituted  Normal  School 
upon  our  school  system,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  the  holding  of  these 
Institutes  in  tlie  several  CJounties,  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  in  different 
towns,  until  every  town  shall  tlius  have  had  the  benefit  of  prolonged  education 
meetings,  will  accomplish  a  much  larger  amount  of  good  in  a  shorter  period  of 
time. 

The  Institutes  or  Schools  for  Teachers,  should  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  our 
system  of  common  school  instruction,  and,  as  such,  should  be  appointed,  organ- 
ized, supported  and  supervised  by  those  who  are  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  tlie  system,  and  feel  themselves  responsible  to  the  State. 

The  course  of  instruction  during  each  daily  session,  for  the  present,  at  least, 
should  be  confined  mainly  to  drills  in  tlie  studies  ordinarily  taught  in  our  dia- 
trict-schools,  with  special  reference  to  the  best  methods  of  communicating  and 
illustrating  the  same,  with  such  facilities  as  most  district-school  teachers  can 
command.  In  the  schools  appointed  in  the  spring,  the  exercises  should  have 
special  reference  to  the  summer  schools  and  to  female  teachers ;  and  in  the  au- 
tumn, to  winter  schools  and  both  male  and  female  teachers. 

The  oral  and  written  discussions  of  topics  connected  with  the  organization, 
classification,  studies,  instruction  and  discipline  of  schools  in  reference  to  the 
actual  experience  of  the  member!^,  and  the  nature,  object  and  instrumentalities 
of  education,  will  form  an  important  part  of  the  evening  exercises  of  the  Insti- 
tute. A  few  hours  thus  spent  will  frequently  introduce  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced teacher  into  the  results  of  years  of  experience  on  the  part  of  the  older 
members. 

Public  lectures  on  the  duties  of  parents  and  the  community  generally  to  the 
common  schools — on  the  construction  and  internal  arrangement  of  school 
houses — on  the  administration  and  management  of  common  schools — on  the  re- 
ciprocal duties  of  parents,  teachers  and  pupils— on  the  claims  and  rights  of 
t^u^ers,  and  on  improvements  in  education,  are  among  the  legitimate  and  in- 
dispensable objects  to  be  provided  for  in  the  establishment  of  an  Institute. 

Tlie  success  of  an  institute  will  depend  veir  much  on  the  qualifications  of  the 
person  appointed  to  organize  and  superintend  its  operations.  He  should  pos- 
sess character,  reputation  and  manners,  as  well  as  professional  skill,  in  order  to 
eaiainand  the  respect  of  all.  He  should  have  the  faculty  to  win  the  affections 
and  secure  tlie  confidence  of  the  members;  a  power  to  awaken  their  liveliest 
interest,  and  rivet  their  attention  in  every  branch  of  study  or  exercise  which 
may  be  brought  up  for  consideration ;  and  to  do  this  from  day  to  day.  to  the 
close  of  the  session.  To  accomplish  these  things,  he  must  have  variety  of  tal- 
ent and  of  expedients,  a  deep  interest  in  the  object  and  results  of  the  Institute, 
and  a  heart  full  of  generous  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

In  pursuance  of  these  suggestions,  the  Legislature  in  1848  made  per- 
manent provision  for  this  class  of  educational  meetings  in  such  number 
and  at  such  times  and  places  each  year  as  the  Superintendent  should  ap- 
point From  1889  to  1864,  inclusive,  160  Institutes  have  been  held, 
with  an  annual  attendance  of  about  one-third  of  the  teachers  employed 
in  the  winter  schools.  Their  success  secured  the  establishment  of  a 
State  Normal  School  in  1849. 


^ 
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NEW  YORK. 

The  State  Superintendent  (Hon.  Samuel  Young)  of  Common  Schools, 
in  bis  Annual  Report  to  the  Legislature,  in  January,  1844,  thus  intro- 
duces the  subject  of  Teachers'  Institutes : — 

Since  the  appointment  of  County  Superintendents,  and  under  their  influence, 
new  and  voluntary  associations  called  ** Teachers'  Institutes"  have  been  organ- 
ized in  several  of  the  counties,  from  which  great  improvement  has  resulted. 
The  first  of  these  institutions  was  established  two  years  ago  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Superintendent  (J.  S.  Denman)  of  Tompkins  county.  A  teacher  of  thirty 
years'  experience  (Salem  Town,  A.  M  .*)  has  attended  the  sessions  of  several 
of  these  voluntary  asfsociations,  and  communicated  to  them  not  only  the  lights 
of  his  long  practical  knowledge,  but  also  the  benefits  of  his  ample  scientific  at- 
tainmenta.  In  a  communication  from  him  to  this  Department,  which  is  here- 
with transmitted,  the  course  of  discipline  and  instruction  pursued  in  these  Insti- 
tutes is  clearly  explained.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Town,  at  the  three  sessions 
which  he  has  attended,  has  aided  in  imparting  instruction  to  four  hundred  and 
thirty-six  teachers,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  were  females  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy  males.  By  thus  associating  together  for  two  or  three 
weeks  in  the  year,  the  teachers  of  a  county  may  communicate  to  each  other 
every  improvement  within  the  knowledge  of  any  one  of  them;  and  by  listening 
to  lectures,  and  submitting  themselves  to  the  regular  discipline  of  a  school,  may 
augment  their  scientific  knowledge,  and  make  great  acquisitions  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching. 

Poorly  as  teachers  are  usually  paid,  they  deserve  great  credit  for  the  sacrifices 
of  both  time  and  money,  to  which  they  tlius  voluntarily  submit  in  attending 
these  associations.  And  strongly  unpressed  with  the  utility  of  such  associations 
in  the  advancement  of  educational  knowledge,  I  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
Legislature  the  passage  of  a  law  by  which  the  sum  heretofore  appropriated  to 
sustain  teachers  departments  in  academies — a  system  which  has  to  a  great  ex- 
tent been  a  failure — shall  be  applied  in  equal  portions  among  the  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes, which  may  be  organized  and  maintained  for  at  least  two  weeks  in  each 
year,  in  the  several  counties  in  this  State. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Tompkins  County  Su- 
perintendent (J.  S.  Denman,  Esq.)  of  Common  Schools,  to  the  State  Su- 
perintendent, in  the  autumn  of  1843,  gives  the  earliest  notice  of  the  first 
of  this  class  of  meetings  which  was  held  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
where  they  have  since  proved  the  most  efficient  and  popular  instrument- 
ality in  the  improvement  of  common  schools.  Mr.  Denman  had,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1842,  called  the  attention  of  the  *'  Tompkins  County  Teachers* 
Association  "  to  the  importance  of  establishing  an  Institute  for  the  teach- 
ers of  the  county. 

The  first  Teachers*  Institute  in  the  State,  and  probably  in  the  world,  was 
opened  at  this  place  on  the  fourth  day  of  April,  1843,  under  the  management 
of  the  County  Superintendent,  who  had  employed  as  instructors  the  lion.  Salem 
Town,  Rev.  David  Powell,  and  Prof  James  B.  Thomson,  men  of  profound  erudi- 
tion and  eminent  ability.  Twenty-eight  teachers  were  in  attendance,  and  re- 
ceived instruction  daily  for  a  term  of  two  weeks,  in  the  best  modes  of  governing 

*  lo  Um  ipring  of  1841,  tnd  agaio  in  the  tamiMr  of  1843,  Mr.  Btrnard  met  Mr.  Town,  and  other 
tcaeben  and  lehoolinen  in  Uie  western  part  of  New  York,  and  in  those  interviews  discussed  the 
▼ariotis  mudee  of  inaprovinf  the  qualifications  or  yoonf  and  inexperienced  teachers,  and  partiea- 
larij  the  pbn  of  permanent  Departments  in  certain  Academies  as  in  New  York,  and  that  of  itio- 
•mtjn;  Normal  Classes  as  had  been  proposed  and  tried  in  Connecticut. 
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and  teaching  the  rariotis  common  branches,  (which  necessarily  incloded  a  criti* 
cal  review  of  those  branches^)  and  were  instnicted  in  the  analysis  of  the  English 
language,  vocal  music,  and  other  branches  not  heretofore  usually  taught  in  com- 
mon schools.  At  the  close  of  the  term,  they  left  the  Institute  highly  pleased 
and  much  benefited;  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  having  subsequently  visited 
schools  taught  by  several  of  the  members  of  the  Institute,  that  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  teaching  adopted  and  recommended  at  the  Institute,  have 
been  very  successfully  introduced  in  most  of  the  schools  taught  by  tliose  who 
were  members ;  and  having  previously  visited  scliools  taught  by  teachers  who 
attended  the  Institute,  and  whose  schools  I  have  subsequently  visited,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state,  that  their  schools  during  the  past  summer 
have  been  conducted  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent  better  than  formerly. 

Prior  to  the  holding  of  the  Institute  described  in  the  foregoing  extracts, 
Mr.  Stephen  R.  Sweet  had  succeeded  in  establishing  at  Kingsboro,  in  Ful- 
ton county,  New  York,  a  **  temporary  Normal  gchool,"  which  was  opened 
on  the  6th  of  September,  1642,  and  continued  in  session  eight  weeks,  at 
a  charge  of  $8  for  the  term,  or  fifty  cents  per  week.  The  circular  put 
forth  by  Mr.  Sweet  states,  among  other  things,  that 

The  school  is  designed  to  afford  gentlemen  and  ladies  an  opportunity  to  qual- 
ify themselves  for  teaching,  and  offers  peculiar  inducements  to  those  who  intend 
to  teach  common  schools  during  the  ensuing  winter. 

The  mutual  system  of  instruction  will  be  adopted  as  far  as  possible,  and  fre- 
quent discussions  will  be  held  on  the  best  mode  of  teaching  and  governing 
schools. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  improved  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, will  be  greatly  benefited  by  spending  what  time  they  can  at  this  Institu- 
tion, though  it  should  be  but  a  few  weeks. 

An  account  of  this  school,  while  in  progress,  was  communicated  to  the 
State  Superintendent  by  Mr.  Sprague,  the  Deputy  Superintendent,  and 
published  in  the  appendix  to  his  Annual  Report,  December,  1842.  The 
following  is  an  extract : — 

Forty  students  entered  their  names  as  scholars,  and  the  number  has  since  in- 
creased to  between  sixty  and  seventy,  with  a  prospect  of  some  more  before  the 
close  of  the  school  There  are  23  females,  most  of  whom,  with  the  male  stu- 
dents, are  intending  to  qualify  for  teaching.  The  majority  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  teaching,  and  several  have  made  it  a  profession  for  several  years 
past  This  I  consider  an  interesting  and  important  foot,  because  it  shows  thai 
temporary  Normal  Schools  will  call  together  actual  teiachers,  and  those,  too» 
who  would  teach  if  no  special  efforts  were  made  for  their  improvement. 

The  school  opens  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  by  reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer. 
A  general  exercise  follows  on  arithmetic,  consisting  of  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions from  the  blackboard,  by  the  principal  and  students  in  turn.  Lectures 
have  been  given  by  the  students  on  notation,  numeration,  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  the  denominate  numbers,  reduction,  and  fractions;  and 
a  course  of  lectures  has  been  given  by  the  principal  on  ratio  and  proportion, 
with  a  practical  application  to  the  rule  of  three  direct,  inverse  and  compound 
rule  of  three.  In  addition  to  this  exercise  in  arithmetic,  the  whole  school  is  di- 
vided into  four  classes ;  each  class  spending  one  half  hour  per  day  in  the  solution 
of  problems  on  a  blackboard  and  in  reading,  the  teacher  telling  how  to  solve 
them,  and  the  reason  of  their  operation. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  principles  of  arithmetic  and  its  practical 
application  to  the  business  of  life.  There  are  two  classes  in  algebra  and  two  in 
natural  philosophy.  Algebra  has  had  a  tendency  to  withdraw  the  attention  of 
tlie  students  from  the  elementary  branches ;  consequently,  less  attention  will  be 
given  to  this  branch  during  the  remainder  of  the  terra. 

The  whole  school  is  exeroised  daily  in  linear  drawing,  including  most  of  the 
figures  in  geometry. 
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Considerable  fttteotion  has  been  given  to  penmanship,  bat  not  as  much  as  its 
importance  demands.  An  accomplished  writing  master,  Horace  £.  Smith,  Esq., 
•f  this  county,  has  been  engaged  to  teach  this  art^  which  will  claim  special  at- 
tention during  the  term. 

The  students  are  required  to  recite  regular  lessons  in  geography,  taking  their 
regular  turn  ill  hearing  the  recitations.  Then  follows  a  general  exercise  of  the 
whole  school,  called  classifying,  or  in  other  words,  repeating  in  concert  and  re- 
peating twice,  the  names  of  the  different  States  and  Kingdoms  of  the  world, 
with  their  capitals,  the  oceans,  seas,  gulfs,  bays,  principal  lakes,  rivers,  Ac  The 
exercise  is  very  interesting  and  profitable,  as  students  will  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  names  and  situations  of  places  much  sooner  in  this  way  than  any  other 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  This  exercise  is  followed  by  a  lecture  on  the 
globe. 

In  English  grammar,  the  females  constitute  one  class,  the  males  another,  and 
about  three^uarters  of  an  hour  every  day  has  been  occupied  by  eacli  class  in 
parsing,  correcting  false  syntax,  &a  Then  follows  a  general  exercise  of  the 
whole  school,  consisting  of  lectures  by  the  students  alternately,  parsing  difficult 
sentences,  correcting  grammatical  errors  which  occur  in  daily  conversation, 
with  discussions  on  disputed  points  in  grammar.  One  composition  a  week  is 
required  of  every  student,  which  is  corrected  by  the  principal  in  the  presence 
of  the  writer. 

The  whole  school  exercise  daily  upon  the  sounds  of  tlie  letters  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  orthography.  Great  attention  is  given  to  elocution  and  reading.  In 
addition  to  a  daily  exercise  in  concert  by  the  whole  school  in  recitation,  includ- 
ing the  elementary  sounds  of  the  English  language,  difficult  specimens  in  artic- 
ulations, and  the  best  and  most  difficult  pieces  In  our  language,  five  students 
declaim  every  day,  so  that  each  young  gentleman  has  an  opportunity  to  declaim 
several  times  during  the  term.  The  exercises  are  intended  to  cultivate  and  im- 
prove the  vok»,  train  th^  organs  of  speech,  improve  the  articulation,  pronunci- 
ation, and  taste  of  the  pupiL  The  classes  are  required  to  define  the  most  im- 
portant words  in  their  lessons,  and  much  care  is  taken  to  have  them  understand 
the  meaning  of  what  they  read,  and  to  convey  the  meaning  in  the  most  agreea- 
ble manner  to  others.  Attention  is  given  to  the  grammatical  and  rhetorical 
pauses,  emphasis,  quantity,  and  quality  of  voice,  and  every  thing  necessary  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  read  with  beauty,  force,  and  variety.  I  have  never  known 
greater  improvement  made  in  the  above  pajrticulars  in  so  short  a  time,  than  has 
been  made  at  this  schooL  The  principal  is  very  particular  to  have  the  students 
convey  their  ideas  correctly  and  in  a  distinct  manner.  Interesting  discussions 
are  held  upon  the  best  modes  of  teaching  the  several  branches,  kc  The  school 
has  attracted  much  attention,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  nothing  happens  to  mar 
our  prospects,  the  result  will  answer  the  expectations  of  Mr.  Sweet,  myselfj  the 
students,  and  the  public  generally,  and  will  prove  an  efficient  aid  in  bringing 
about  a  reform  m  the  common  schools  of  our  country;  and  if  the  same  plan  can 
be  carried  out  in  other  counties,  a  complete  and  thorough  reform  will  be  mani- 
fest throughout  the  Stata 

At  the  close  of  the  school  a  Teachers*  Association  for  the  county  was 
Ibnned,  and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : — 

Resolved^  That  a  system  of  temporary  Normal  Schools  would  be  an  efficient 
aid  in  producing  the  so  much  desired  reform  in  our  common  school  system,  and 
the  late  Kingsboro  Normal  School,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  S.  R.  Sweet,  has 
been  productive  of  results  that  will  tell  favorably  upon  the  county  of  Fulton 
and  education  generally. 

In  his  introductory  address,  Mr.  Sweet  exclaimed  **  that  the  county 
bearing  the  name  of  Fulton  shall  be  the  favored  spot  to  put  into  opera* 
tioD  a  nobler  and  more  powerful  engine  than  that  of  steam,  to  elevate  the 
character  of  our  common  schools.** 

In  his  annual  report  for  1845,  the  State  Superintendent  introduces  the 
subject  as  folbws : — 
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In  no  less  than  seventeen  of  the  largest  counties,  Te&cherB'  Institntes  have 
been  established  during  the  past  two  years,  in  which  upwards  of  one  thousand 
teachers  have  been  instructed  during  periods  Taiying  from  two  to  six  or  eight 
weeks,  immediately  preceding  the  commencement  of  their  respective  terms  of 
instruction,  by  the  most  competent  and  experienced  educators  whose  seirices 
could  be  procured,  in  conjunction  with  the  County  Superintendent  These  as- 
sociations are  wholly  Toluntary,  and  the  expenses,  including  board,  tuition,  and 
the  use  of  conyenient  rooms,  apparatus,  Ac.,  hare  hitherto  been  defrayed  ex- 
clusively by  the  teachers.  The  course  of  instruction  consists  generally  of  a 
critical  and  thorough  review  of  all  the  elementary  branches  required  to  be 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  full  expositions  and  illustrations  of  the  roost  ap- 
proved methods  of  communicating  knowledge  to  the  young,  and  of  the  propel 
government  and  discipline  of  schools,  and  a  mutual  interchange  of  views  and 
opinions  among  the  teachers,  instructors,  and  Superintendent.  Among  the  nu- 
merous improvements  which  the  experience  of  past  imperfections  has  introduced 
into  the  practical  operation  of  our  common  schools,  there  is  none  which  com- 
bines so  much  utility  and  value  as  these  local  and  temporary  institutions ;  and 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent  they  are  highly  deserving  of  legislative 
aid. 

In  the  next  Legislature  a  bill  was  introduced  *' appropriating  $100  to 
each  county  in  which  an  Institate  shall  be  established,"  but  was  not 
passed  into  an  act  After  an  experience  of  their  utility  for  five  years, 
during  which  period  they  have  been  held  in  every  county  in  the  State, 
and  in  many  counties,  every  year,  and  some  years  twice  a  year,  for  that 
period  of  time,  and  after  repeated  recommendations  of  their  claims  by  the 
State  Superintendent  to  the  aid  of  the  State,  the  Legislature,  in  Novem- 
ber, 18i7,  passed  an  act  in  their  behalf.  By  this  act  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing sixty  dollars  annually  to  any  one  county,  is  appropriated  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  Teacher's  Institutes  in  the  several  counties,  whenever  said 
Institutes  shall  have  numbered  fifty  members  in  all  counties  with  up- 
wards of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  of  thirty  members  in  counties 
with  less  than  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  shall  have  continued  in 
session  at  least  ten  working  da^s— each  Institute  to  be  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  committee  oonsistang  of  three  Town  Superintendents,  ap- 
pointed by  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  it  is  held. 

In  the  fall  of  1847,  Mr.  Page,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
visited  and  addressed  eleven  Institutes,  in  as  many  counties,  attended  by 
over  1,000  teachers,  and  on  his  return  to  Albany  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
District-School  Journal,  in  which  he  observes : — 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  I  have  on  the  whole  seen  nothing  to  diminish  but 
much  to  strengthen  my  convictions  of  the  utility  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  pro- 
vided they  are  ably  conducted  and  confined  to  their  legitimate  objects.  They 
are  exposed  to  dangers  and  abuses,  but  only  to  such  as  may  with  prudence  be 
averted.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  threatening  dangers  is,  the  bdief  recently 
expressed  by  a  few  men  of  but  limited  practical  knowledge  in  educational 
affairs,  that  these  Institutes,  with  their  sessions  of  ten  days  in  a  year,  may  be- 
come the  substitutes  for  schools  for  more  thorough  training;  and  that  boys  and 
girls  may  escape  the  drudgery  of  study  in  the  academies  and  higher  schools,  in 
tiie  patient  acquirement  of  u;/ia^  to  teaih;  and  by  rushing  through  a  ten  days' 
session  in  an  Institute,  may  come  forth  perfectly  qualified  to  act  as  teachers  of 
the  young.  This  notion,  visionary  as  it  manifestly  is,  is  destined  to  be  pressed 
upon  public  attention,  and  the  true  friends  of  education  are  to  decide  how  far 
such  a  vagary  shall  find  currency  in  the  community. 

The  true  object  of  a  Teacliers'  Institute  is  to  refresh  the  memories  of  those 
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who  are  tbout  to  engage  in  teaching,  as  to  the  things  they  have  before  learned^ 
by  means  of  hasty  reviews  of  the  branches  to  be  taught;  to  impart  to  them,  in 
M  brief  a  time  as  possible,  such  practical  hints,  with  reference  to  teaching,  aa 
experience  may  suggest;  to  breathe  into  them,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  spirit  of 
their  calling;  to  enkindle  in  them  aspirations  of  a  true  professional  feeling;  and 
to  enlighten  them,  as  &r  as  it  can  be  done  in  a  limited  time,  upon  the  best 
methods  of  school  government  and  school  arrangement  With  this  object  in 
view,  and  with  judicious  care  in  conductiog  the  exercises  in  them,  I  most  sin- 
cerely believe  Teachers'  Institutes  will  be  one  of  the  valuable  instrumentalitiea 
in  elevating  the  profession  of  a  teacher;  and  I  rejoice  that  the  Legislature  has 
granted  an  appropriation  to  alleviate  the  burdina  of  the  teachers  in  sustaining 
tiiem. 

By  the  Act  of  1862,  on  the  creation  of  the  office  of  District  Commis- 
sioner of  Common  Schools,  with  the  powers  and  duties  formerly  exercised 
by  County  Superintendents,  these  Commissioners  were  authorized  to  act 
in  the  matter  of  Institutes  in  place  of  the  Town  Superintendents,  and  by 
the  Act  of  1865  are  clothed,  in  subordination  to  the  authority  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  with  the  largest  powers  yet  conferred  for  the  prop^ 
management  of  this  class  of  educational  meetings  in  any  State.  The  act 
was  prepared  in  pursuance  of  the  following  suggestions  of  Mr.  Rice  in  his 
Annual  Report  as  Superintendent  for  1864 : — 

No  other  provision  for  the  mstruction  of  common  school  teachers  has  been 
more  successful  than  these  modem  organizations ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  report,  that  the  importance  of  their  agency  in  the  suooeswil  operation  of  our 
school  system  within  the  past  few  years  is  universally  acknowledged  and  ap- 
preciated. They  are  now  held  annually,  in  nearly  every  ooun^,  for  a  period  of 
ten  days  or  more,  and  are  composed  of  persons  who  are  teaching  or  preparing 
to  teach  in  the  common  schools  in  their  respective  counties.  These  Institutes 
are  devoted  to  practical  instruction  in  the  most  approved  methods  of  imparting 
knowledge  to  the  young,  and  of  disciplining  and  awakening  their  fiiculties. 
This  method  of  providing  the  common  schools  with  teachers,  whatever  its  im- 
perfections, has  the  advantage,  that  it  affords  instruction  to  persons  who  give 
earnest  of  their  interest  in  the  vocation,  and  who  immediately  carry  back  Into 
the  schools  whatever  increase  of  information  and  ability  they  may  have  derived 
firom  the  Institute. 

The  aggregate  number  of  teachers  thus  instructed  during  the  last  nine  yean 
is,  aocoiding  to  the  best  information  in  this  Department,  more  than  46,000,  at 
an  average  expense  of  about  ninety-one  cents  for  each.  [In  1862,  in  52  coun- 
ties 62  Institutes  were  held,  with  an  attendance  of  9,444,  at  an  expense  of 
$8,666,  or  152  teachers  to  each  Institute,  and  an  expense  to  the  State  for  each 
teacher  of  92  cents.]  The  number  of  these  Institutes  visited  by  either  myself 
or  deputy,  and  by  both,  was  over  forty,  during  the  limited  time  in  the  autumn 
within  which  they  were  generally  held ;  and  we  cordially  unite  in  bearing  tes- 
timony to  the  practical  utility  of  the  instruction  imparted  and  received  in  tiiem, 
to  the  intelligence  and  moral  worth  of  their  members,  and  to  the  untiring  and 
sealous  efforts  of  the  School  Commissioners  in  establishing  and  conducting  them 
to  success.  These  officers  report  that  teachers  manifest  commendable  seal  and 
tact  in  incorporating  into  their  modes  of  discipline,  classification,  and  instruc- 
tion, the  suggestions  and  Ulustrations  received  at  the  Institutes,  and  that  the 
influence  upon  the  schools  is  marked  and  salutary. 

While  commending  these  temporary  Normal  Schools,  the  undersigned  is  not 
nnmindful  of  the  &ct  that  they  can  be  and  need  to  be  jpreatiy  improved  hi  their 
management  and  in  the  instruction  g^ven,  by  supplymg  them  with  the  most 
able  and  accomplished  instructors  whose  services  can  be  secured.  There  are  a 
few  competent  gentiemen,  a  part  of  whose  business  is  to  conduct  them,  but  the 
number  is  not  neariy  equal  to  the  demand,  inasmuch  as  the  Institutes  are,  very 
generally,  in  session  during  the  short  period  in  the  fall  between  the  summer 
and  winter  terms  of  school    The  opinion  is  entertained  that  the  Superintendent 
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of  Public  Instnictioii  should  be  aothorized  to  so  diatnbnte  the  tune  of  hokting 
the  Institutes  in  the  several  counties  that  a  few  teachoB,  continuously  employed, 
°^7}  ^ J  fS^^  ^rom  county  to  county,  instruct  them  all ;  and  it  is  recommended 
that  he  be  empowered  to  employ  a  corps  of  the  most  able  and  accomplished 
educators  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  Revised  School  Code,  adopted  In  18G5,  under  the  title  of 
Teachers'  Institutes,  there  are  the  following  provisions : — ^It  is  made  the 
daty  of  every  School  Cemmissioner  (111,  exduding  City  Superintendents) 
to  organize  in  his  own  district,  or  in  concert  with  one  or  more  in  the 
same  county,  a  Teachers*  Institute,  and  to  induce,  if  possible,  all  the 
teachers  in  his  district  to  attend,  and  to  make  report  of  Uie  same  to  the 
Superintendent  The  State  Superintendent  shall  advise  and  cooperate 
in  fixing  time  and  place  and  length  of  each  Institute ;  and  in  employing 
suitable  persons  to  conduct  the  same ;  and  he  may  establish  regulations 
for  issuing  certificates  by  Commissioners  to  teachers  in  attendance,  which 
shall  protect  such  teachers  firom  any  forfeiture  of  their  wages  during  such 
attendance.  The  State  Treasurer  is  durected  to  pay  such  sums  of  money 
as  the  Superintendent  shall  certify  to  be  due  to  any  Commissioners  for 
expenses  in  holding,  and  to  any  persons  employed  to  conduct  and  teach 
Institutes. 
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OHIO. 

The  first  Teachers*  Institute  in  Ohio  was  held  in  Sandusky  from  the 
2d  to  the  12th  of  Sptember,  1845,  under  a  call  of  the  Erie  County  Asso- 
ciation for  the  ImproTement  of  Common  Schools,  but  on  the  suggestion 
and  mainly  at  the  expense  of  Hon.  Ebenczer  Lane.  Judge  Lane  was 
moved  to  this,  by  a  lecture  of  Henry  Btmard  at  Columbus,  in  Dec., 
1842,  before  the  Western  College  of  Teachers,  and  by  a  subsequent  per- 
sonal interview,  in  which,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  what  steps  to  take  to 
introduce  Teachers'  Institutes  into  Ohio  and  move  the  citizens  of  San- 
dusky to  establish  a  system  of  graded  schools,*  replied : — *^  Hold  a  rous- 
ing Teachers'  Institute — scatter  the  teachers  through  the  families  of  your 
city — invite  parents  to  attend  the  exercises  of  the  day  session,  and  have 
interesting  lectures  and  discussions  in  the  evenings,  and  their  heads  and 
hearts  will  be  prepared  to  receive  and  adopt  any  practicable  scheme  ot 
school  improvement,  in  which  their  children  are  to  share. **  The  Insti- 
tute was  held,  and  was  eminently  successful,  under  the  instructions  of 
Salem  Town,  of  New  York,  A.  D.  Lord,  and  M.  F.  Cowdrey — the  two 
last,  then  of  Kirtland,  Ohio.  Both  of  these  teachers  had,  from  that  time 
on,  constant  applications  to  hold  similar  Institutes  in  other  counties  in 
Ohio.  With  them  were  associated  in  different  Institutes  J.  W.  Harvey, 
M.  D.  Leggett,  J.  Hurtz,  Lorin  Andrews,  W.  Colby,  Z.  C.  Graves,  &c. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Samuel  Galloway,  in  his  Report  on  the 
Common  Schools  of  the  State,  dated  Jan.  14,  1847,  commends  the  estab- 
lishment of  Institues  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people. 

There  is  no  plan  so  well  calculated  to  produce  a  reform  in  the  character  of 
teachers,  as  those  recent  but  rapidly  extending  associatioos  designated  as 
'*  Teachers'  Institutes."  The  prominent  object  of  this  institution  is,  to  prepare 
teachers  for  a  full  and  successnil  discharge  of  their  dutiea  At  these  meetings, 
which  are  usually  held  semi-annually,  and  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
the  teachers  form  themselves  into  a  school,  and  prescribe  regulations,  recita- 
tions, and  exercises  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  well  conducted  schools; 
each  teacher  in  turn  becomes  a  learner  or  preceptor,  and  this  alternate  portion 
depends  upon  his  inferiority  or  superiority  in  a  particular  department  of  study. 
All  have  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  extent  and  variety  of  their  attain- 
ments; and  their  respective  acquirements  become  common  capital,  from  which 
they  may  equally  draw.  Although  for  their  mutual  edification  and  advance- 
ment topics  of  science  and  literature  beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  the  highest 
studies  in  common  or  private  schools  may  be  examined,  yet  special  attention  is 
given  to  those  branches  wbidi  command  attention  in  their  respective  spheres 
of  labor.  These  are  critically  reviewed  and  analyzed,  and  all  that  bad  been 
doubtfhl,  difficult,  and  unexplained  to  any,  is  subjected  to  the  concentrated 
light  of  all.  Modes  of  instruction  and  discipline,  with  their  errors  and  advan- 
tages, and  varied  application  to  temperament,  ag^,  sex,  condition,  and  mental 
and  moral  peculiarities,  and  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, are  submitted  to  fUU  consultation,  advice,  and  discussion.  Another  object 
contemplated  by  these  "  Institutes,"  is  to  enlighten  and  concentrate  public  sen- 

*  The  twofold  object  of  Judge  Lane  wm  ■ceomplitbed— Teechen*  Inititates  weie  inaaforated 
in  Ohio,  aod  the  pabtie  icboob  of  Sandusky  were  reorfanixcd,  looo  after,  with  M.  F.  Cowdiey  al 
their  bead. 
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timent  To  secure  this  our  puldic  eTening  sessions  are  beM,  at  whidi  the  na- 
ture and  importance  of  education,  and  the  duties,  obligations,  and  responsibili- 
ties of  all  classes  are,  by  discussion  and  lectures,  prominently  presented  and 
pressed  upon  public  attention. 

The  first  of  these  schools  (as  they  may  appropriately  be  termed)  for  teacben^ 
was  instituted  by  Henry  Barnard,  Esq.,  of  Connecticut,  in  1839.  The  same 
plan  of  action  which  he  devised  was  adopted  in  New  York,  and  to  an  associa- 
tion organized  in  that  State  in  1843  was  first  g^yen  the  name  of  **  Teachers'  In- 
stitute." There  are  now  many  organizations  of  this  description  in  the  State,  at 
which,  semi-annually,  from  one  to  two  hundred  male  and  female  tea(^er8  at- 
tend. They  now  exist  in  four  of  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  Michi- 
gan, Illinois,  and  Ohio. 

The  first  "Institute"  in  Ohio  was  established  in  Sandusky  City,  under  the 
auspices  of  Hon.  Ebenezer  Lane,  and  other  citisens  of  that  place,  and  by  the 
superintendence  of  Salem  Town,  Esq.,  of  N.  Y^  a  gentleman  of  enlarged  expe- 
rience in  matters  of  education. 

[Here  follows  a  table,  showing  the  places  where  ten  other  Institutes 
were  held  during  the  same  year.] 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  an  aggregate  of  nearly  one  thousand  have 
been  instructed  in  these  schools.  Thoee  who  have  corresponded  with  this  De- 
partment speak  in  tlie  highest  terms  of  the  residt  of  the  experiment  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  catalogues  of  two  Institutes  indicates  the  design  of 
their  patrons — 

"Whereas,  we  believe  that  the  want  of  unanimity  in  opinion  among  teachers, 
and  of  uniformity  in  the  method  of  communicating  instruction  in  schools,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  defects  in  the  present  Common  School  System  in  Ohio; 
and  whereas,  we  believe  the  practice  of  assembling  teachers,  fVom  time  to 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  practical  instruction  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
teaching  and  governing  schools,  and  giving  opportunity  for  the  free  inter- 
change of  opinion  among  themselves,  and  the  communication  of  the  results 
of  their  own  experience,  would  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  for  giving 
an  impulse  to  the  cause  of  education ;  therefore 

''Resolved,  That  we  hail  the  introduction  of  Tkachbhs*  Institutes  into  this 
State  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  cause  of  common  school  education,  and 
that  we  cordially  recommend  the  organization  of  such  Instituiea  in  every  county 
in  the  State. 

''Resolved,  That  ws  recommend  to  the  teachers  of  educatwn  to  memorialize 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  favor  of  endowing  Tmchera^  Institutes,  and  mak- 
ing them  a  part  of  the  School  System  of  Ohio." — Sandusky  City  Institute. 

^'Resolved,  That  we  hail  with  unfeigrned  satisfaction  the  organization  of  the 
^Teachers  Institute'  in  Ohio;  that  the  success  of  this  Institute  has  more  than 
realized  our  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  that  we  believe  that  such  schools 
for  teachers  are  eminently  calculated  to  elevate  the  standard  df  common  school 
education." — Geauga  County  Institute,, 

Were  this  same  instrumentality  extensively  adopted  in  Ohio,  it  would 
breathe  the  spirit  of  a  new  creation  upon  our  common  school  system.  These 
associations  must  tend  to  produce  a  professional  spirit  and  independence ;  an  en- 
larged view  of  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  teacher's  vocation ;  unity  of 
purpose  and  harmony  of  action ;  ambition  to  attain  the  highest  standard  which 
may  be  exhibited  by  any  teacher ;  imitation  of  the  best  modes  of  instruction 
and  discipline;  and  active  cooperation  in  all  that  is  calculated  to  promote 
general  intelligence. 

Dr.  Lord,  who  was  induced  by  a  proposition  made  to  him  by  gentle- 
men in  Columbus,  to  become  Principal  of  the  Public  High  School,  and 
Superintendent  of  the  City  Schools,  in  the  Ohio  School  Journal  which  he 
commenced  in  Kirtland,  July  1,  1846,  and  continued  its  publication  in 
Columbus,  in  1847,  gives  the  results  of  his  experience  and  study  of  the 
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operations  as  to  the  general  plan  of  conducting  these  Institutes,  in  his 
Journal  for  September,  1847. 

The  best  mode  of  securinj?  to  teacliers  such  an  education  as  the  interests  of 
our  youth  and  the  wel-being  of  the  country  require  is,  doubtless,  through  the 
medium  of  Normal  Schools,  or  Teachers'  Seminaries,  devoted  entirely  to  this 
work.  But  in  the  absence  of  such  schools,  and  of  any  adequate  provision  for 
their  education,  the  only  mode  in  which  the  present  generation  of  teachers  can 
be  improved  (aside  from  their  own  unaided  efforts  for  self-improvement)  is 
through  the  agency  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  exercises  of  a  well-conducted  Institute  continued  for  two  weeks  may  be 
divided  into  three  general  classes. 

I.  A  review  of  the  branches  usually  taught  in  common  schools,  with  exem- 
plilications  of  the  mode  of  teaching  and  illustrating  those  branches  to  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  pupils,  and  of  introducing  general  exercises  and  mstruction  in 
other  subjects  which  should  be  taught  orally  in  all  our  schools. 

II.  Lectures  on  the  classification  of  pupils,  the  theory  of  teaching,  the  duties 
of  the  teaclier  both  as  an  instructor  and  an  educator,  and  the  best  modes  of  gov^ 
eming  schools,  securing  order,  regularity  in  attendance,  diligence  in  study,  pro- 
priety in  deportment,  &c. 

III.  Evening  lectures  intended  to  enlarge  the  views  of  teachers,  and  to 
awaken  the  community  to  a  more  lively  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education. 

In  an  article  on  the  history  of  this  class  of  meetings  in  the  Ohio  School 
Journal  for  Sept,  1646,  Dr.  Lord  makes  the  following  statement: — 

The  first  important  application  of  the  plan  in  this  country  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  was  made  by  the  "Boston  Academy  of  Music,"  in  their  annual 
course  of  instruction  to  teachers,  commenced  some  ten  years  since.  The  first 
instance  in  which  it  was  employed  for  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  of  com- 
mon schools,  was  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the  fall  of  1839.  At  tl)at  time  a 
*'  Teachers'  or  Normal  Class  "  was  formed  and  instructed  for  four  weeks,  under 
the  direction  of  Hon.  H.  Barnard,  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  for  the 
State,  and  the  class  was  again  assembled  in  the  spring  and  autumn  following. 

In  the  spring  of  1843,  tlie  name  of  "Teachers'  Institute"  was  first  applied  to 
a  school  of  this  kind  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  In  the  fall  of  1843  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion almost  precisely  similar  to  that  pursued  in  the  Institutes  and  continued  for 
two  weeks,  was  given  to  the  students  of  the  Western  Reserve  Teachers'  Semi- 
nary, which  has  been  repeated  in  the  fall  term  of  each  year  since,  though  no 
school  of  that  name  was  assembled  in  Ohio  till  the  fall  of  1845  at  Sandusky. 

The  Hon.  H.  Barnard,  therefore,  has  the  honor  of  first  employing  this  mode 
of  instruction  for  the  benefit  of  common  schools,  and  the  State  of  Connecticut 
the  misfortune  of  failing  to  appreciate,  adopt,  and  carry  out  the  plan;  Mr.  Den- 
man,  of  New  York,  the  credit  of  reviving  it  and  giving  it  a  popular  name,  and  the 
teachers  of  New  York  of  appreciating  and  successfully  applying  it  The  State 
of  Rhode  Island  was  the  first  to  recognize  Institutes  in  her  school  system,  and 
Massachusetts  has  since  incorporated  them  into  her  system  and  secured  their 
formation  and  maintenance  by  a  liberal  endowment 

We  have  been  thus  particidar  in  detailing  the  history  of  Institutes,  because 
we  believe  they  are  destined  to  become  a  most  efficient  means  of  promoting  the 
educational  reform  which  is  now  in  progress,  and  which  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved will  be  carried  forward  till  the  whole  Union  shall  share  in  its  benign 
results. 

On  the  organization  of  the  Teachers*  Association  on  the  21st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1847,  the  Executive  Committee  undertook  to  provide  instruction  for 
any  Institute,  on  which  a  certain  number  of  teachers  would  signify  their 
intention  to  attend.  This  work  was  assumed  by  the  Agent  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, on  the  election  of  Lorin  Andrews  to  that  post  in  1851. 

In  February,  1847,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  County  Commis- 
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sionera  in  certain  counties  in  which  Institntes  hmd  been  held,  to  appro- 
priate half  the  avails  of  certain  funds  towards  the  payment  of  instruction 
and  lectures,  and  in  1848  this  prorision  was  extended  to  erery  coUnty, 
and  unless  the  sum  realised  amounted  to  $100,  the  balance  could  be  paid 
out  of  the  tax  contingent  Under  this  provision^  and  the  stimulus  of  good 
example,  and  the  energy  of  the  prominent  teachers  of  the  Association, 
Institutes  hare  been  held  every  year  in  about  one  half  of  the  counties  of 
the  State — much  the  largest  portion  of  the  expenses  being  borne  by  the 
members  of  each  Institute. 

The  Superintendent  (E.  E.  White)  makes  the  followmg  suggestions  in 
his  report  for  the  year  ending  Aug.,  1864 : — 

The  fees  collected  by  county  examiners  under  the  provisioD  of  the  new 
ameodatory  scbool  law  passed  in  March,  1864,  will  make  it  possible  to  hold  a 
good  Teacher's  Institute  during  the  current  year  in  nearly  every  county  of  the 
State.  It  will  be  impossible  for  the  Commissioner  to  meet  the  demand  for  his 
services  in  this  direction,  and  yet  that  these  Institutes  may  be  suocessfal  and 
efficient,  they  ought  to  be  conducted  by  persons  competent  to  instruct  teachers 
in  the  practical  duties  of  the  school-room.  An  experience  of  four  years  in  this 
work,  during  which  time  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  and  gfive  instruction 
in  most  of  the  Institutes  held  in  the  State,  has  convinced  me  that  efficient  in- 
structors are  greatly  needed.  Three  or  four  able  and  earnest  men,  devoting 
their  entire  time  to  this  work,  would  greatly  improve  and  vitalize  our  schools. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Toledo,  in  July 
last,  a  resolution  was  passed  requesting  the  School  Commissioner  to  select  two, 
three,  or  more  men,  thoroughly  competent  to  conduct  Teachers'  Institutes,  and 
pledging  the  cooperation  of  the  Association  in  securing  for  them  employment 
throughout  the  State.  I  can  find  no  competent  person  willing  to  undertake 
this  work  and  depend  wholly  upon  the  Institutes  for  support.  The  fact  that 
many  of  the  Institutes  are  liable  to  be  held  simultaneously,  and  that  those  suc- 
ceeding each  other  are  located  at  points  widely  separated,  renders  continuous 
Institute  work 'impossible.  What  is  greatly  needed  to  make  this  important 
plan  suocessftil,  is  an  appropriation  by  the  State  of  a  few  hundred  dollarsj  to  aid 
in  supporting  a  good  corps  of  Institute  instructors.  In  several  of  the  States,  In- 
stitutes are  wholly  supported  by  State  appropriation.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  State  is  not  paying  a  dollar  to  train  and  qualify  teachers,  or  to  aid  the 
Commissioner  in  the  supervision  of  the  schools,  such  an  appropriation  is  asked 
for  with  confidence,  ^n  appropriation  of  $3,000  would  keep,  in  connection 
with  the  sum  available  from  the  Institute  fiind,  three  able  and  efficient  educa- 
tors constantly  in  the  field. 

That  the  reasonableness  of  this  request  may  be  more  apparent,  I  beg  leave 
to  present  a  comparison  between  the  expenditures  for  general  school  supervis- 
ion in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio: — 

New  York. — Salary  of  State  Superintendent,  (traveling  expenses  paid  by 
State,)  $2,600;  salary  of  Deputy  Superintendent,  $1,500;  salary  of  Office 
Clerk,  $800;  salaries  of  District-School  Commissioners,  $56,000— total,  $60,800. 

Pennsylvania. — Salary  of  State  Superintendent  and  Deputy,  $3,200;  sala- 
ries of  three  Clerks  and  Messenger,  $4,200;  traveling  expenses  of  Superintend- 
ent, $300;  salaries  of  County  Superintendents,  $50,000— -total,  $57,700. 

Ohio. — Salary  of  State  School  Commissioner,  $1,500 ;  salary  of  Clerk,  $1,000 ; 
amount  paid  to  County  Examiners,  $10,900 — $13,400. 

A  bill  for  a  public  act  appropriating  the  sum  asked  for  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Schools,  passed  the  House,  but  was  not  reached  in 
time  to  be  acted  on  in  the  Senate. 

In  the  year  ending  August,  1864,  24  Institutes  were  held  with  1,689 
members  in  28  counties,  at  an  expense  for  instruction  of  $1,784,  and 
other  objects,  $386,  and  of  this  amount  the  members  contributed  $1,784. 
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BHODE  ISLAND. 

Tbi  first  Institates  in  Rhpde  Island  were  held  in  1844,  and  a  more 
thoroaghly  organized  series  of  four  sessions  in  November,  1645,  by  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  (Mr.  Barnard.)  This  State  was 
the  first  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  chief  school  oflScer,  in  its  organic 
school  law,  adopted  June  15,  1845,  *'to  establish  Teachers*  Institutes, 
where  teachers  and  such  as  propose  to  teach  may  become  acquainted 
with  the  roost  improved  and  successful  methods  of  arranging  the  studies 
and  conducting  the  discipline  of  public  schools.** 

In  the  address  made  by  him  to  the  Legislature  in  October,  1848,  on 
'*The  Ways  and  Means  of  Introducing  and  Improying  a  System  of 
Public  Schools,**  Mr.  Barnard  dwelt  on  '*  the  principle  and  plan  of  bring- 
ing the  young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  and  even  the  candidates  who 
have  had  neither  professional  study  nor  experience,  into  living  contact 
with  older  and  eminent  teachers,  by  observation  in  their  school-rooms,  by 
listening  to  their  counsel  and  suggestions  in  informal  conversation,  and 
by  a  diligent  attendance  on  their  formal  instruction  and  lectures  in  Con- 
ventions, Associations,  Normal  Classes,  (Institutes,)  and  Seminaries, 
(Normal  Schools.)  And  as  the  most  direct  and  efficient  measure  for  in- 
teresting, stimulating,  and  instructing  parents  and  the  people  generally 
in  school  improvement,  bring  them  into  the  school-room,  where  (he  pro- 
cesses and  results  of  good  teaching — ^better  management,  discipline,  and 
intruction  than  they  enjoyed  when  children — can  be  seen  and  felt;  and 
especially  let  them  form  part  of  every  public  meeting  of  an  educational 
character — Conventions,  Associations,  and  InstituUi— tor  they  are  the 
fountain-heads  of  all  action  and  especially  of  all  appropriations  for  public 
improvements.  Unless  the  heads  of  parents  are  enlightened  and  the 
hearts  of  voters  as  well  as  of  parents  are  warmed  towards  the  children, 
you  can  not  have  good  school-houses,  and  good  teachers — for  without 
parental  intelligence  and  public  interest,  you  can  not  get  the  money  to 
build  the  one  or  employ  the  other.  No  matter  how  wisely  your  school 
system  may  be  framed,  it  will  prove  utterly  inefficient,  unless  you  estab- 
lish the  agencies  by  which  parents  may  be  informed  and  enlightened, 
and  teachers— or  the  young  men  and  young  women  who  are  called  teach- 
ers— can  be  trained  to  the  right  methods  of  school  discipline  and  in- 
struction.** Among  other  agencies  was  specified  **a  chief  executive 
officer  to  administer  the  system,  and  provide  for  the  professional  training 
and  improvement  of  teachers  by  educational  addresses,  meetings,  conven- 
tions, associations,  normal  classes,  and  regular  professional  schools.** 

In  his  original  **  Draft  of  a  School  Law,**  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
in  May,  1844^  an  appropriation  annually  for  five  years  was  proposed,  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  "  to  hold  a  Teachers*  Institute  in  each  county, 
and  to  establish,  or  aid  in  establishing,  a  Model  School  at  the  most  acces- 
sible point  in  the  county,**  and  one  thoroughly  oi^ganized  Normal  School 
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In  the  "Remarks"  explanatory  of  each  section  of  the  proposed  law,  sob- 
mitted  to  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes  in  May,  1844,  Mr.  Barnard  went 
into  some  detail  as  to  the  nature  and  anticipated  results  of  this  section. 
These  '*  Remarks,"  in  a  condensed  fbrm,  were  written  out,  and  printed 
hy  order  of  the  Senate,  in  connection  with  the  Act,  and  under  this  pro« 
Tision  he  thus  defines  and  explains  what  Is  meant  by  a  "  Model  Schoo!," 
"Teachers'  Institute,"  and  "Normal  School  :"— 

By  a  Model  ScTiool^  as  the  term  is  here  used,  is  contemplated  an  ordinary  pri« 
mary  or  seconday  public  scbool,  so  organized,  inntrocted,  and  governed,  tiiat 
teachers  of  the  county,  or  the  neighborhood,  and  those  who  propose  to  teach, 
can  be  referred  to  it  as  a  model,  in  all  the  essentials  of  a  good  school.  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  Commissioner  should  be  directed,  if  called  upon  by  the  proper 
committee,  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher,  assist  id  the  oi^nization  of  the 
school,  and  advise  as  to  the  methods  of  instruction  and  government — all  of 
which  would  require  more  time  than  he  would  be  authorized  to  devote  to  any 
one  school,  unless  for  the  objects  here  specified,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
law. 

Bj  a  Ihachers^  Institute  is  meant  all  which  is  generally  understood  by  a 
Teachers'  Association,  and  something  more.  It  is  an  organization  of  the  teach- 
ers of  a  town,  county,  or  State,  for  improvement  in  their  profession,  by  meeting 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  for  a  thorough  review  of  the  studies  of  the  publio 
schools,  under  teachers  of  acknowledged  reputation,  as  well  as  for  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  essays  on  various  methods  of  school  discipline  and  instruction. 
One  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  establish  these  Institutes  was  made  m  Connecti- 
cut, under  the  auspices  of  the  School  Board  of  that  State,  in  1839.  They  are 
now  very  numerous  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  have  been  productive  of  the 
happiest  results. 

By  a  Kormtd  School  is  intended  an  institution  for  the  training  of  young  men 
and  young  women  who  may  show  the  proper  talent  and  feeling  to  become 
teachers,  under  the  direct  instruction  of  able  and  experienced  professors,  with 
opportunities  of  witnessing  and  conducting  the  government  and  instruction  of  a 
model  school,  constituted  in  all  its  essential  features  like  ordinary  publio 
schools.  The  experience  of  other  States  and  oountries  has  shown  conclusively 
that  these  institutions  are  the  most  efiOcient  and  certain  means  of  elevating  the 
attainments,  character,  and  practical  knowledge  of  teachers,  and  of  improving 
rapidly  the  quality  and  increasing  the  amount  of  education  given  in  publio 
school  while  it  is  applying  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  the  same  course 
which  is  adopted  in  every  other  profession  or  art 

Before  the  "Act  relating  to  Public  Schools"  was  passed,  Mr.  Barnard 
organized  in  Sept,  1844,  in  Washington  county,  an  "Institute"  of  the 
teachers  of  the  county,  and  established  at  Kingston,  the  county-seat,  a 
"  Model  School,"  under  the  charge  of  William  S.  Baker.  Under  the 
direction  and  instruction  of  Mr.  Baker,  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  the  teach* 
ers  of  the  county  were  assembled  at  Kingston,  Westerly,  and  other  points^ 
for  three  days,  at  which  written  and  verbal  reports  were  made  by  teach* 
ers  respecting  the  condition  of  their  respective  schools,  the  difilcultieg 
encountered  from  irregularity  of  attendance,  and  want  of  uniformity  of 
books,  the  methods  of  classification,  instruction,  and  government  pur* 
sued,  and  the  encouragement  received  from  the  occasional  visits  of  pa* 
rents  and  committeea  These  meetings  were  addressed  in  the  evening^ 
when  they  were  crowded  by  parents,  by  Mr.  Barnard  and  other  qieakers, 
A  peculiar  feature  of  these  meetings  was  the  presence  of  a  class  of  chil- 
dren from  the  Model  School,  by  which  demonstrations  were  made  by  Mr. 
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Baker  of  the  methods  of  teftcbing  speUing,  reading,  arithmetic,  and  U8e 
ci  the  English  langnage  in  oompoaition)  &c.,  pursued  in  this  scliool  This 
was  an  ^^ Institute** — something  more  protracted,  varied,  and  practical, 
than  other  educational  meetings,  and  composed  of  older  and  younger 
teachers,  conducted  on  the  plan  at  once  of  mutual  instruction,  with  tiie 
benefits  of  the  guidance  and  suggestions  of  experienced  preceptors  and 
lecturers,  and  open  at  all  times,  and  actually  crowded  in  the  evening  by 
parents — who  thus  were  inducted  into  the  inner  mysteries  of  good 
schools. 

After  the  passage  of  the  School  Law  of  1845,  and  the  organization  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  with  the  personal  coopera- 
tion of  its  President,  (that  veteran  teacher,  John  Kingsbury,)  President 
Wayland,  Prof.  Gammell,  Nathan  Bishop,  Amos  Perry,  William  S.  Ba* 
ker,  and  other  prominent  teachers  in  the  State,  and  the  occasional  help 
of  Salem  Town,  William  Russell,  William  H.  Wells,  William  B.  Fowle, 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  Josiah  Holbrook,  S.  S.  Greene,  Fro£  Davies,  and 
Prof.  Thompson,  Mr.  Barnard  commenced  in  November,  1845,  a  series  of 
Teachers*  Institutes,  which  proved  eminently  satisfactory  to  all  connected 
with  them — teachers,  (old  and  young,)  school  officers,  parents,  and  the 
public  generally — and  in  connection  with  other  agencies,  (the  Public  Lec- 
ture, Educational  Tract  and  Periodical,  the  Public  Press,  the  Itinerating 
Agency,)  wrought  a  revolution  in  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island.  His  shattered  health  compelled  his  resignation  before  he 
had  embodied  the  advanced  and  advancing  views  of  the  people  and  the 
Legislature  (disseminated  and  planted  by  means  of  the  Institutes  and 
other  agencies)  into  organized  institutions — prominent  among  which  was 
the  permanent  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School  at  Providence,  in 
s  building  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  class  and  lecture  rooms,  ap- 
paratus, and  library  for  the  school — the  office  of  the  School  Commis- 
sioner— a  model  libraiy,  both  Educational  and  Miscellaneous,  (with  a 
plan  for  selection  and  purchase  by  specimen  copies  at  the  lowest  whole- 
sale price) — and  so  liberally  provided  with  instructors  as  to  allow  of  tem- 
porary classes  to  be  formed  of  young  teachers  to  come  in  fh>m  the  dis- 
trict^schools  for  a  month,  or  even  a  shorter  period,  and  of  a  detachment 
of  one  or  more  of  the  professors  to  assist  in  holding  Teachers*  Institutes, 
at  such  places  as  required  special  attention.  He  thus  refers  to  the  plan 
in  his  closing  address  to  the  Legislature : — 

Let  the  munificent  offer  by  Mr.  Charles  Potter  of  the  Tockwotton  House  for 
the  purpose  of  a  Normal  School — a  building  having  an  extent  of  accommoda- 
tion admirably  adapted  to  the  object,  which  $30,000,  however  judiciously  laid 
out,  could  not  furnish — be  accepted.  Let  it  be  known  as  the  Rhode  Island 
Normal  School  and  Institute  of  Instruction— the  depository  of  school  furniture 
and  apparatus — the  office  of  your  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools — the  intelli- 
gence office  of  teachers  and  lecturers — the  place  for  a  weekly  gathering  of 
school  committees  and  teachers — ^in  fine,  the  headquarters  of  education.  Such 
ao  Institution  can  be  organized  on  a  plan  which  in  five  years  will  place  the 
cause  of  public  instruction  in  advance  of  where  it  will  be  in  twenty  years  under 
the  operation  of  present  agencies. 
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Th«  Mlowing  dfoular  and  txiracte  from  ^b»  printed  proeeedings  of 
one  of  tb«  earliesi  of  this  Mries  of  Institatte,  whidi  w«re  always  Kported 
in  the  ProyidoDce  and  other  papers  as  matter  of  general  interest,  wSk  ex* 
hMi  the  method,  spvit,  and  aims  of  ttik  class  of  meetings  in  Rbod» 
Idand— . 

AErangementB  have  been  made  Ibr  bokfiag  thsee  l^Bachere*  lostUutes,  at  the 
timea  and  places  hereinafter  specified,  and  eveiy  teacher  of  a  public  school,  and 
idl  often  who  propose  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  teaching  a  pabUc 
school  during  the  ensuing  winter  or  next  summer,  are  invited  to  attend  and 
take  part  ia  the  exercises  of  at  leasl  one  of  thsoe  Institutes. 

The  exercises  of  the  Institute  will  embraoe-* 

1.  A  review  of  the  studies  usually  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State 
with  exemplifications  of  the  best  method  of  instructioB  in  each  branch,  and 
with  special  attention  to  sndi  difficulties  as  any  member  of  the  Institute  may 
have  encountered  in  teaching  the  same. 

2.  Familiar  lectures  and  discussions  among  the  members,  on  the  organizaticm 
of  schools,  the  classification  of  pupils,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

3.  Public  lectures  and  discussions  in  the  evening,  on  topics  oslculated  to  in- 
terest parents  and  the  oommunity  generally,  in  the  subject  of  education,  and  the 
organization,  administration,  and  improvement  of  public  schools. 

Although  the  attendance  of  several  al^e  and  experienced  instinctors  in  par- 
tkmliff  branches  has  been  provided,  it  is  expected  that  members  of  the  Institale 
will  take  a  leading  part  in  the  course  of  instruction,  and  in  the  discussions. 

That  the  exercises  may  be  practical,  and  suited  to  the  present  wants  of  our 
aebools,  every  teacher  is  requested  to  oomnHinioate  a  list  of  such  topics  aa  he 
irnuM  like  to  have  considered  at  the  aeaaion  of  the  Inatitnte  which  he  pn^oees 
to  attend. 

Every  member  should  be  present  on  the  first  evening  of  the  session ;  should 
be  provided  with  a  Bible  or  Testament,  a  slate  and  pen^  with  pen  and  ink,  or 
lead  pencil,  and  a  blank  or  common-place  book,  ia  which  lo  enter  notes,  and 
with  the  reading-book  used  by  the  first  class  in  the  sdiool  of  the  town  where 
he  teaches,  or  proposes  to  teach. 

The  course  of  instruction,  lectures,  room,  and  lighta  will  be  fiee,  and  board- 
ing places  will  be  assigned,  firee  of  expense^  to  Ukwo  who  make  eariy  applica- 
tion to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

The  Institutes  will  be  held  as  follows: — 

[Place,  Time,  and  Local  CkHomittee  of  each  Institute.] 

Each  Institute  will  continue  in  session  through  the  week  on  which  il 
commences. 

School  Conmiittees  and  Trustees  of  sduMl-districts  are  respectfbUy  solicited 
to  render  every  facility  in  their  power  to  teachers  who  may  be  desirous  of  at* 
tending;  and  all  persons  interested  in  the  improvement  of  public  schools,  or  the 
advancement  of  education,  are  invited  to  be  present  at  the  evening  session  of 
the  Institutes. 

Hbnbt  Basnasd, 
Ckmmiimoner  qf  Public  Schoob, 

The  following  hasty  summary  of  the  proceedings  and  report  of  tho 
opening  and  closing  address  of  the  Commissioner  at  the  Institute  at  Oen* 
terville,  are  taken  trom  the  Providence  Transcript : — 

The  Institute  met  in  the  Methodist  diurefa  and  was  called  to  order  precisely 
at  7  o'clock — ^the  hour  named  in  the  circular  appointing  the  Institute— on  Mon- 
day evening,  Nov.  15th,  by  Mr.  Barnard,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Willard,  of  Crampton,  invoked  the  Divine  blessing,  and  after  music  by 
the  choir  of  the  church,  Mr.  Barnard  occupied  an  hour  in  setting  forth  the  na- 
ture, objects,  and  anticipated  results  of  the  Institute  whkh  he  had  appointed  at 
this  place  for  the  teachers  of  Public  Schools.  The  Teachers'  Institute  as  now 
organized  and  conducted,  was  a  new  and  valuable  agency  in  the  work  of  school 
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Unprovemept  It  went  diroctly  to  tbe.  fimntain  head,  and  aimed  to  make  better 
ana  purer  all  influences  which  flowed  out  from  the  teacher.  It  differed  firom 
oonyentions  and  aaaociationa,  as  these  had  generally  been  conducted,  inasmuch 
an  it  added  to  written  lectures  and  oral  discussions,  (which  occupied  from  one 
to  two  days,  and  were  ordinarily  of  a  theoretical  chart^^r  in  snch  oonyentiona,) 
a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  refers 
ence  to  difficulties  encountered  or  apprehended  in  the  school-room,  and  extend- 
ing through  a  session  of  one  or  two  weeks.  Conventions  and  associations,  such 
as  that  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  the  Essex  Coun^  Teach- 
ers* Association,  had  done  much  good  to  the  community,  and  to  teachers,  and 
especially  to  those  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  their  proceedings.  But  in 
a  Teachers*  Institute,  properly  conducted,  eyery  member  takes  part — and  he 
does  this  under  the  direction  or  example  of  accomplished  and  successfbl  teach- 
era.  It  acts  directly,  too,  on  the  teachers  now  m  the  schools,  and  by  making 
tbe  schools  better,  helps  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  parents,  who  thus  see 
'^ntiught  oat  in  their  own  school,  and  on  their  own  children,  the  advantages  of 
improved  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  a  higher  standard  of  exceUenoe. 
This  is  the  most  powerful  argument  for  school  improvement  which  can  be  ad- 
dressed to  a  community — the  contrast  between  a  poor  school  and  a  good  one, 
exhibited  in  their  own  district,  and  on  their  own  children,  and  brought  about 
by  teachers  made  better  by  being  trained  or  educated  to  these  methods.  The 
Institute  thus  illustrates  imperfectly  the  benefits  of  a  Normal  School,  or  a  course 
of  systematic  and  practical  training  for  a  proper  length  of  time,  under  accom- 
plished teachers,  and  with  a  workshop,  as  it  were,  attached,  where  an  appren- 
ticeship in  the  art  of  teaching  can  be  served.  The  peculiar  excellence  of  the 
Kormal  School  is  foreshadowed  in  the  Institute,  which  thus  prepares  the  pubUo 
mind  for  it  The  Teachers'  Institute,  as  now  conducted,  was  first  tried  in  Con- 
necticut in  1839;  was  introduced  into  New  York  in  1843;  into  Rhode  Island 
in  1844 ;  into  Massachusetts  and  Ohio  in  1845;  into  Vermont,  New  Hampshire^ 
Michigan,  and  Illinois  in  1846;  and  into  Maine  and  New  Jersey  in  1847. 
During  the  present  season,  probably  15,000  teachers  will  have  attended  for  one 
or  two  weeks  these  Institutes  in  the  States  above-named,  and  more  than  half  a 
million  of  schools  will  be  better  taught  and  governed  in  consequence.  Most  of 
tbe  schools  thus  taught  wiU  demand  a  teacher  of  equally  good  qualifications 
next  year,  and  most  of  the  same  teachers  will  attend  in  the  course  of  another 
year  another  Institute,  and  thus  add  to  their  own  attainments,  and  thus  carry 
the  standard  of  qualifications  upwards  and  onwards.  This  is  making  teaoh«rB 
their  own  standard  bearers,  and  the  most  powerfiil  agencies  in  educational 
improvement 

Mr.  Barnard  pointed  out  briefly  the  course  of  instruction  which  would  be 
pursued,  under  teachers  of  iaige  experience  and  eminent  success,  and  promised 
the  community  a  feast  of  fat  things  in  the  evening  lectures  and  discussions.  He 
Ulso  dwelt  on  the  good  results  which  would  follow  from  these  sessions,  in  mak- 
ing teachers  acquainted  with  each  other  and  with  each  other's  experience ;  in 
bnnging  their  impracticable  notions  to  the  test  of  actual  practice ;  in  measuring 
themselves  by  others  who  had  thought  as  much  and  practiced  more ;  in  entering 
into  the  results  of  many  trials,  of  much  study,  and  large  experience  on  the  part 
of  good  teachers,  Jta,  Ac.  He  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  punctuality,  of  be- 
coming individually  acquainted  with  each  other,  of  taking  hold  with  the  right 
spirit— the  spirit  of  learners  and  of  brothers^  of  conforming,  as  <ar  as  may  be^  to 
the  regulations  of  the  fiunilies  whose  hospitalities  they  were  receiving,  ic.  It 
is  impossible  to  condense  into  a  few  paragraphs  an  address  which  was  extem- 
pore, and  which  was  as  condensed  as  it  could  be  in  the  delivery. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  followed  by  Mr.  William  H.  Wells,  who  spoke  of  an  Insti- 
tute which  he  had  lately  attended  in  New  Hampshire,  and  then  passed  to  the 
importance  of  thoroughness  in  instruction,  and  on  the  necessity  of  inspiring 
scholars  with  a  spirit  of  self-reliance,  a  determination  to  try,  a  determination  not 
to  give  up  to  any  difficulty  however  hard.  He  illustrated  these  noints  very 
happily  by  cases  which  had  occurred  in  his  own  observation  and  in  his  own 
•chooL 

At  the  dose  of  the  public  exercises,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioiiei^ 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  appointment  of  Secretaries  and  Committees  OH 
the  part  of  the  members,  and  for  the  time  of  meeting  m  the  morning. 
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The  fbUowing  munmary  will  convey  an  Mea  of  what  was  done  daring  the 
week: — 

The  daily  session  of  the  Institute  commenced  at  a  qnarter  before  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  closed  at  12,  and  at  half  past  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
doeed  at  5,  with  a  recess  of  fire  or  ten  minutes  at  the  close  of  every  hour. 
During  the  recess,  tlie  windows  and  doors  were  opened  for  a  change  of  air,  and 
music  and  conversation  attuned  body  and  mind  for  the  next  exercise. 

During  the  week,  the  following  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  gentlemen 
named,  with  the  teachers  as  scholars,  having  in  each  exercise  special  reference 
to  the  best  method  of  presenting  the  same  and  similar  exercises  in  Public 
Schools,  as  ordinarily  organized,  viz. :  one  exercise  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  as 
a  devotional  exercise,  by  Mr.  Russell:  two  in  spelling,  by  Mr.  Wells;  five  in 
arithmetic  by  Messrs.  Wells,  Mowry,  and  Baker;  ten  in  reading,  including  ex- 
ercises in  the  elementary  sounds,  pronunciation,  and  the  general  principles  of 
elocution,  by  Mr.  Russell;  four  in  grammar,  by  Mr.  Wells;  three  in  composi- 
tion. Including  punctuation,  letter  writing,  Ac,  by  Mr.  Wells;  one  in  analysis 
of  language  in  connection  with  Green's  Grammatical  Chart,  by  Mr.  Perry;  one 
in  geography,  including  map  drawing,  by  Messrs.  Patterson  and  Mowry :  one 
in  the  use  of  globes,  by  Mr.  Cornell ;  and  one  on  oral  instruction,  by  Mr.  Wells. 
In  the  course  of  these  exercises,  many  members  of  the  Institute  made  valuable 
suggestions  as  to  their  own  methods,'  and  asked  questions  which  brought  out 
important  explanations. 

A  portion  of  each  evening  was  occupied  by  lectures  and  addresses,  calculated 
to  interest  the  community  generally.  These  were  delivered  as  follows:  on 
Monday,  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  and  Mr.  Wells:  on  Tuesday, 
by  Mr.  Russell;  on  Wednesday,  by  Mr.  Wells;  on  Thursday,  by  Mr.  Russell; 
on  Friday,  by  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Kingsbury,  and  Mr.  Barnard. 

The  following  are  among  the  topics  on  which  remarks  were  made  during  the 
several  evenings  by  the  speakers  named,  viz. : 

The  length  and  fretjtiency  of  recess  in  the  daily  sessioM  of  a  school^  by  Messrs. 
Winsor,  Weeks,  Patterson,  Tillmghast,  Sherman,  and  Legate. 

Whispering^  or  communication  in  school^  by  Messrs.  Baker,  Legate,  Sherman, 
Winsor,  Russell,  Wells,  Doe,  Chapman,  and  Paine. 

Neatness  in  and  about  the  school-room^  by  Messrs.  Weeks,  Perry,  Sherman, 
Baker,  Kingsbury,  and  Barnard. 

Punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance^  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Perry,  Mowry, 
and  Sherman. 

Management  of  had  hoys  in  school^  by  Messrs.  Weeks  and  Winsor. 

Remarks  were  also  made  on  oral  instruction;  cheerfulness  in  the  schoci-room; 
self-possession  and  self-reliance  in  scholars;  school  discipline;  the  responsibilities 
of  teachers;  the  care  of  health;  Normal  Schools;  tovm  and  district  libraries;  pro- 
Jfessional  reading  by  teachers^  dkc^  dkc. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  crowded  every  evening  by  the  citizens  of  the  place 
and  neighborhood,  who  remained  togrether  on  almost  every  occasion  for  three  or 
four  hours,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exercises  on  Friday  night,  the  following  res- 
olution was  unanimously  adopted : — 

Resolved^  That  this  community  have  fbit  a  deep  interest  in  the  exercises  of 
the  Teachers'  Institute  held  among  us  during  the  present  week,  and  we  regard 
it  as  a  special  favor,  that  the  teachers  resorted  to  this  place,  as  the  one  in  which 
the  able  lectures  on  subjects  pertaining  to  education  should  be  presented,  and 
the  thorough  traming  in  some  of  the  prominent  branches  should  be  exhibited. 

Mr.  Barnard,  at  the  close  of  the  Institute  on  Friday  evening,  cautioned  the 
teachers — and  especially  the  young  and  inexperienced  teachers — against  a  hasty 
adoption  of  any  method  which  they  had  seen  or  heard  presented  here,  until  they 
had  made  it  their  own  by  due  consideration,  observation,  and  practice.  Every 
good  teacher  must  have  his  own  methods,  and  must  make  them  the  basis  or 
stock  upon  which  to  build  or  ingraft  the  views  and  methods  of  others.  Even 
when  they  have  made  themselves  masters  of  new  and  improved  methods  of  in- 
struction, they  should  not  alarm  the  prejudices  of  the  community  by  the  prom- 
ise of  any  thing  very  new  or  great.  They  must  carry  good  common  sense — a 
quality  too  often  wanting  in  young  teachers,  and  only  to  be  acquired  by  look- 
ing at  things  as  they  are,  and  studying  to  make  the  most  of  surrounding  drcum- 
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stanoeii — into  all  their  opo^tions.  They  must  be  piuictual  if  they  expect  their 
scholars  to  be  punctuaL  Thej  most  be  moral  and  religious  men  if  thej  wonld 
make  their  instructions  the  fountain  of  moral  and  religious  influence  to  their 
schools.  They  must  look  after  the  physical  condition  of  their  scholars,  to  the 
ventilation  of  the  school-room,  to  the  fires,  to  the  manner  in  which  children  are 
seated,  to  frequent  change  of  position,  and  to  an  alternation  of  studj  and  exer- 
cise, to  the  light,  and  all  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  physical  com- 
fort of  children  in  school,  if  they  expect  them  to  study  and  to  love  the  school 
They  must  look  to  their  own  manners,  to  their  own  dress  and  the  care  of  their 
own  persons,  even  to  the  scraping  of  their  shoes  and  boots  at  the  door,  and  to 
the  depositing  of  their  own  hats  and  overcoats  in  their  appropriate  places,  to 
their  own  postures  and  movements  in  the  school-room,  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  addr^  the  scholars  both  in  and  out  of  school,  and  especially  to  their  own 
intercourse  with  parents  and  others  in  the  &mily  circle,  if  they  would  be  in- 
structors in  good  manners,  a  department  of  education  too  much  overlooked  in 
our  common  schools.  Teachers  must  look  to  their  own  health.  Many  of  them 
will  pass  firom  active  occupation  in  the  field  or  the  shop  to  the  close  atmosphere 
ond  confined  labors  of  the  school-room,  and  headache  and  dyspepsia  will  follow, 
and  with  these  will  come  irritability  of  temper,  frequent  application  of  the  rod, 
Ac  Much  of  the  punishment  of  our  schools  comes  fVom  a  bad  digestion  in  the 
teacher.  They  must  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  parents,  invite  them  to  their 
schools,  and  even  lead  them  in,  if  they  will  not  go  in  voluntarily.  They  must 
continue  the  work  of  their  own  improvement.  They  must  study  and  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  manifold  uses  of  the  blackboard,  of  globes,  and  other  forma 
of  apparatus.  They  must  read  good  books  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing— such  as  the  School  and  Schoolmaster,  Page's  Theory  and  Practice,  Powles' 
Institutes,  Ac,  &c.  They  should  take  at  least  one  Educational  Journal.  They 
should  visit  each  other's  schoola  Let  every  other  Friday  afternoon  or  Saturday 
morning  be  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  the  alternate  Saturday  be  devoted  to 
Teachers'  Meetings.  Mr.  Barnard  cautioned  the  teachers  against  considering 
this  Institute  or  any  Institute  as  a  substitute  for  thorough  study  and  practic^ 
training,  or  as  an  easy  and  short  process  for  transferring  the  results  of  long  and 
successful  experience  of  one  teacher  into  the  head  and  hearts  of  a  young  and  a 
heedless  one.  The  Institute  has  its  place  in  a  system  of  measures  for  improv- 
ing the  qualifications  of  teachers,  by  exciting  the  spirit  of  study  and  of  their  pro- 
fession, by  rubbing  down  the  rough  points  of  manner  and  character  in  the  col- 
lision of  mind  with  mind,  by  exemplifpng  good  methods,  and  by  that  personal 
example  of  such  instructors  as  have  favored  this  Institute  by  their  presence  and 
services.  No  teacher  can  have  witnessed  the  courteous  manners,  and  the  thor- 
ough instruction,  even  for  a  day,  of  such  gentlemen,  without  having  a  better 
standard  of  a  teacher  in  his  mind.  In  oondusion,  he  bid  them  be  of  good  cheer, 
stand  by  the  cause,  and  the  cause  would  uphold  them — ^let  each  make  himself 
a  better  man,  and  he  will  become  a  better  teacher. 

A  peculiar  feature  in  the  operations  of  Mr.  Barnard  respecting  Insti- 
tutes in  Rhode  Island  was  the  practice  of  holding  in  advance  a  large 
number  of  educational  meetings  in  the  county  in  which  an  Institute  was 
appointed,  and  at  least  one  In  the  place  where  the  Institute  would  be 
held ;  and  during  the  progress  of  the  session,  to  detul  such  of  the  lee* 
turers  and  instructors  as  could  be  spared  in  the  evenings  to  deliver  ad- 
dresses  in  ac^oining  towns. 

Another  practice  was  to  place  In  the  hands  of  each  member,  to  be  filled 
up,  a  set  of  printed  questions,  as  to  age,  residence,  previous  opportunities 
as  to  education,  professional  training,  and  experience,  attendance  on  In- 
stitutes  and  Associations,  subscription  to  a  School  Journal,  ownership 
and  perusal  of  Books  on  Teaching,  and  subjects  for  discussion,  and  diffl- 
colties  to  be  considered. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  first  Teachers'  Institute  in  Massachusetts  was  held  m  Pittsfield  in 

1845,  commencing  October  ^,  and  continuing  in  session  ten  days — and 

similar  gatherings  were  held  in  three  other  countiea»  each  for  the  same 

period,  under  an  appointment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

(Hon.  Horace  Mann,)  who  thus  describes  the  experiment  in  his  ^^  Ninth 

Annual  Report,"*  dated  Dec.  10,  1845  :— 

Early  last  summer,  when  eaqjdaining  to  that  liberal  and  well-known  friend  of 
our  Common  Schools,  the  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight,  the  advantages  which  might 
accrue  from  holding  Teachers'  Institates  in  Massachusetts ;  and  stating  my  ap* 
prehensions  to  him^  that  an  obstacle  to  their  adoption  might  arise  (torn  their 
expense,  which  the  country  teachers,  on  account  of  their  small  compensation, 
mij^ht  feel  unable  to  incur,  he  generously  pkced  at  my  disposal  the  simi  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  such  manner  as  might  be  deemed  most  ex- 
pedient for  promotmg  the  object.  This  sum  was  amply  sufficient  for  a  fair  trial 
of  the  experiment,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  plan : — Suppose  the  number 
of  four  Institutes  to  be  decided  on ;  suppose  ten  working  days  to  be  fixed  upon 
as  the  time  for  their  continuance ;  and  suppose  a  bounty  of  two  dollars,  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  board,  to  be  offered  to  each  of  the  first  hundred  who 
should  apply  for  admission  as  members — there  would  still  remain  a  sufficient 
sum  to  piBiy  for  rooms,  lights,  attendance,  and  so  forth,  and  to  defitiy  the  aduai 
expenses  of  teachers  and  lecturers.  It  was  presumed  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  eminent  teachers  and  lecturers  could  be  found,  whose  personal  serTioea 
would  be  gratuitously  given  for  so  noble  an  object — an  expectatk>n  which  was 
not  disappointed.  Such  being  an  outline  of  the  plan  contemplated,  it  became 
necessary  to  decide  upon  the  places  where  the  Institutes  should  be  held.  Per- 
haps there  was  no  great  difference  in  point  of  eligibility  between  many  different 
places  in  the  State  that  could  be  named.  Still,  however,  a  selectiou  must  be 
made ;  and  the  choice  of  one  place  necessarily  involved  the  exclusion  of  othera 
I  make  this  remark,  because  now,  since  the  Institutes  have  so  admirably  suc- 
ceeded, the  question  is  sometimes  put  to  me,  by  persons  living  in  different  lo- 
calities, why  some  town  in  their  own  vicinity  had  not  been  chosen.  After  the 
best  consideration  that  could  be  given  to  the  subject,  the  towns  of  Pittsfield,  in 
the  county  of  Berkshire;  of  Fitchbui^g,  in  the  county  of  Worcester;  of  Bridge- 
water,  in  the  county  of  Plymouth,  and  of  Chatham,  in  the  county  of  Barnstable, 
were  designated.  A  circular  letter  was  issued,  whidi  was  published  in  the 
newspapers,  and  copies  of  which  were  sent  to  school  committees  in  the  vicin- 
ity. All  the  Institutes  were  included  within  a  period  of  five  weeks,  so  as,  at 
once,  to  improve  the  most  favorable  season  of  the  year,  and  to  dose  the  latest, 
before  the  customary  time  fbr  commening  the  winter  schools.  Of  course,  some 
of  the  preceding  overlaid  the  time  of  the  succeeding. 

After  giving  somewhat  in  detail  the  plan,  substance,  and  method  of 
t]ie  exercises,  the  Secretary  closes  his  account  with  these  remarks : — 

I  feel  bound,  before  leaving  this  subject,  to  bear  public  testimony  to  the  ex- 
emplary conduct,  the  earnestness,  and  Uie  teachableness  of  the  members  com- 
posing the  Institutes.  They  seemed  to  be  alike  conscious  of  deficiencies  and 
anxious  to  supply  them.  They  seemed  to  occupy  that  honorable  middle 
ground,  which  is  equally  remote  fit>m  the  arrogance  that  blindly  rejects,  and 
the  servility  that  blindly  receives.  The  whole  number  that  attended  was  about 
four  hundred.  More  applied  than  could  be  received.  The  number  of  appli- 
cants at  Fitchburg  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  I  believe  the  mem- 
bers all  carried  away  some  new  ideas  in  regard  to  the  art  of  teaching,  deeper 
impressions  in  regard  to  the  dignity  and  sacrednees  of  their  office,  and  a  more 
heartfelt  devotedness  to  duty.  Before  the  end  of  another  year  twenty  thousand 
children  will  come  within  the  drde  of  their  augmented  powers  of  beneficence. 
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I  hope  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  Board  to  commend  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes to  the  patronage  of  the  Legislature.  Though  no  substitutes  for  the  Nor- 
ma^ Schools,  yet  they  have  the  same  object  in  riew.  They  will,  in  the  first 
place,  obtain  most  yaluable  ideas  and  suggestions  from  those  schools;  and  in 
return,  they  will  send  better  prepared  pupils  to  them. 

In  the  following  year  (1846)  the  LegisUtare  placed  $2,500  a-year  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Boajti  of  Education  to  defray  certain  expenses  incident  to 
this  class  of  meetings,  and  authorizing  the  Board  to  appoint  a  tame  and 
place  for  an  Institute  whener^  seventy  teachers  shall  desure  to  form  one, 
and  to  remain  in  session  not  less  than  ten  working  days — provided  that 
not  more  than  $200  is  expended  on  any  one  Institute.  The  provisions 
of  the  law  of  1846  were  modified  in  1848  and  subsequently,  by  which 
the  total  sum  appropriated  was  increased  to  $8,000,  and  for  each  Insti- 
tute to  $860,  and  a  call  could  be  issued  on  the  assurance  of  an  attend- 
ance of  fifty  teachers,  and  the  period  of  each  session  also  determined, 
which  is  now  generally  limited  to  one  week. 

Mr.  Bout  well  (in  the  24th  Annual  Iteport  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board)  in  1860  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Teachers* 
Institutes,  of  which  one  hundred  and  forty-six  had  been  held  up  to 
I860:— 

A  call  is  now  authorized  whenever  an  assurance  is  g^ven  that  fifty  teachers 
desire  to  attend.  As  a  feet  of  experience,  the  number  is  not  often  less  than 
seventy-five,  and  the  average  attendance  has  considerably  exceeded  one  hun- 
dred. But  large  Institutes  are  not  in  all  respects  desirable ;  indeed,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  is  the  maximum.  The  most  good  is  accom- 
plished when  the  attendance  is  between  eighty  and  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
When  the  number  of  members  is  small,  there  is  more  difficulty  in  awakening 
a  general  interest,  and  when  the  number  is  large,  there  are  usually  many  who 
are  not  intensely  and  personally  concerned  in  the  proceedings.  Such  persons 
are  a  weight  in  themselves,  and  they  do  something  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  more  devoted.  GThe  mstruction  given  in  an  Institute  is  usually  a  compound 
of  a  lecture  and  a  teaching  exercise ;  and  it  is  well  understood  by  teachers  that 
no  one  can  teach  even  as  many  as  fifty  at  a  tima  The  audience  of  a  lecturer 
may  be  large ;  that  of  the  teacher  is  necessarily  limited,  and  however  large  the 
assembly  may  be,  his  audience,  depending  upon  the  subject  and  the  manner  of 
teaching,  may  be  reduced  to  fifty,  twenty,  ten,  or  even  five  persons;  ordinarily, 
however,  a  hundred  persons  can  be  interested  constantly  in  the  proceedings  of  a 
Teachers'  Institute. 

It  seems  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  school  committees  to  the  importance 
of  the  Institute  to  those  teachers  who  are  in  their  service.  Difficulties  have 
arisen  occasionally,  between  teachers  and  committees,  in  regard  to  time  used  by 
the  former  in  attendance  upon  sessions  of  the  Institutes.  The  first  obligation  is 
no  doubt  upon  the  teachers  who  are  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  skillful  per- 
formance of  their  labors;  but  it  is  also  true  that  a  city  or  town  that  is  enjoying 
the  services  of  competent  teachers,  who  are  employed  by  the  year,  can  wefi 
afford  to  allow  such  persons  to  spend  a  week  in  the  Institute  without  pecuniary 
loss  to  themselves. 

In  the  small  towns,  where  teachers  are  employed  by  the  town,  and  changes 
are  flrequent,  the  expense  must  be  borne  by  the  teachers  themselves.  For  the 
convenience  of  this  large  class,  the  sessions  of  the  Institute  are  held  at  the  time 
of  the  spring  and  autumn  vacations.  The  value  of  the  Institute  is  well  estab- 
lished by  experience ;  and  it  only  remains  to  render  its  infiuence  more  general 
and  beneficial.  It  will  always  be  difficult  in  the  limited  period  of  five  dajrs  to 
introduce  exercises  that  shall  be  acceptable  to  all.  The  elements  must  not  be 
neglected,  and  for  the  inexperienced  there  will  nlwajrs  be  occasion  to  introduce 
primary  teaching  exercises.    Teachers  of  experience  may  not  be  benefited,  but 
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the  beginners  are  those  who  roost  need  the  advantages  of  the  Institute.  In  tho 
fnce  of  considerable  honest  criticism  the- Institute  has  thus  &r  sought  to  suggest 
the  best  means  of  teacliiug  the  elements  of  the  principal  branches  studied  in  the 
common  schools.  In  consequence  of  the  iroproyed  qualifications  of  teachers 
generally,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  pursue  this  policy  rigidly,  hereafter.  It 
can  not,  however,  be  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  public  may  ever  abide  in  the 
belief  that  he  who  can  teach  the  elements  in  a  proper  manner,  may  easily  be- 
come a  teacher  in  all  science  and  hterature. 

The  practice  in  Massachusetts  in  reference  to  the  chair  of  instructors 

is  to  employ  certain  gentlemen  of  eminent  ability  in  their  respective 

branches  of  instruction — as  for  instance,  Prof.  W.  Bussell  in  Reading, 

Pro£  C.  D.  Ck)lbum  in  Arithmetic,  ProC  S.  S.  Greene  in  Grammar,  Prof. 

Agassiz  in  Natural  History,  ProC  Tenney  in  Geology,  &c.,  who  attend,  as 

far  as  practicable,  each  Institute  for  the  season.    No  Institutes  in  the 

country  are  conducted  by  so  large  a  teaching  and  lecturing  force  at  each 

meeting. 

NOTE. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  expenditures  by  the  State  of  Massachu* 
petts  for  Teachers'  Institutes,  as  well  as  for  other  educational  purposes,  in  the 
year  1864:— 

Normal  Schools, $20,^0.00 

"       BuUdings, 2,i90.85 

Teachers'  Institutes, 2,800.00 

State  TeachenT  Association, 600.00 

CSounty  Teachers'  Associations, 450.00 

American  Institute  of  Iivstruction, 300.00 

State  Scholarship, 3,500.00 

Indians'  School, 584.00 

Secretary's  Salary, 2,200.00 

Assistant  Secretary's  Salary, 1  ,,500. 00 

Agent  of  the  Board  of  Education, 2,200.00 

Expenses  of  the  Board, 125.89 

Postage,  Printing  School  Report,  Ac, . . .  6,938.55 

$43,689.29 

Reformaiory, 

State  Reform  School, $  2,273.08 

"        "  "       Expenses, 41,416.49 

Nautical  Branch  of  Reform  School, 22,161.65 

Industrial  School  for  Girls, 12,000.00 

77,851.22 

ChariiMe, 

Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,. , $  8,717.92 

Asylum  for  the  Blind, 12.000.00 

School  for  Idiots, 9,000.00      29,717,92 

$151,258.43 
The  main  expense  of  supporting  public  schools  in  each  city  and  town  in 
Massachusetts  is  borne  by  a  direct  tax  on  the  property  of  such  cities  and  towns, 
levied  by  the  legal  voters  thereof.     The  amount  thus  raised  in  1863-4  was 
as  follows: — 
For  support  of  Public  Schools,  (wages  of  teachers,  board,  fuel,  Ac,)  $1,536,314.31 

For  apparatus,  contributions  to  prolong  school,  Ac., 27,259.06 

To  which  add  appropriations  from  the  School  Fund  to  cities  and 

towns, 50,323.29 

The  amount  raised  by  tax  (exclusive  of  taxes  for  school-houses)  averages 
$6.38  per  child  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years.  The  aggregate 
amount  expended  on  public  and  private  schools  exceeds  $3,000,000 — or  $13.00 
for  each  person  of  school  age,  or  $2.50  for  every  one  of  the  entire  population. 
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TSRRITOBT.     POPULATION. 

Thb  Kingdom  op  Hanover,  ranking  fifth  in  importance  among  the  Ck)n* 
federated  States  of  Qerman j,  lies  in  a  somewhat  quadrangular  form  be- 
tween the  German  Ocean  upon  the  north  and  the  Prussian  States  upon 
the  south,  having  Holland  upon  the  west,  and  the  Elbe  separating  it  from 
Denmark  and  Mecklenburg  upon  the  north-east  The  grand-duchy  of 
Oldenburg  divides  it  from  north  to  south  into  two  unequal  portions.  Its 
territorj  and  population  are  distributed  as  follows : — 


Provincet. 

Artft. 

Pop.  in  1861. 

CapiUlt. 

Pop.  in  1861. 

Hanover,   

2,300  sq.  nL 

368,973 

Hanover,    

71,170 

HUdeaheiih,.... 

1,708      " 

366,766 

HUdeaheim, .... 

17,134 

LQneburg, 

4,293      " 

367,669 

LUneburg, 

14,411 

Stade, 

2,596      " 

296,626|Stade, 

7,000 

Osnabrack,  .... 

2,388      " 

262,316i08nabrack,  .... 

16,180 

Aurich, 

1,144     " 

192,329 

Aurich, 

6,600 

Mining  District, 

242      " 

33,391 

Clausthal, 

16,000 

Total, 

14,671      " 

1,888,070 

In  the  southern  portion  lie  the  Hartz  and  other  mountain  ranges,  from 
the  base  of  which  the  land  extends  in  a  broad  plain  to  the  sea-coast,  which 
is  low  and  protected  from  the  ocean  by  dykes.  The  mountains  abound 
with  minerals,  forming  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  and  employ- 
ment, and  are  covered  with  dense  woods.  The  valleys  between  are  fer- 
tile, but  to  the  north  the  country  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a 
sandy  tract,  known  as  the  Liineburg  Heath,  the  **  Arabia  of  Germany," 
where  the  inhabitants  gain  a  scanty  subsistence  by  raising  sheep  and 
keeping  bees.  Great  marshes  and  peat  moors  cover  the  north  and  north- 
west, with  fertile  districts  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  arable  land 
comprises  but  40  per  cent  of  the  whole  territory,  while  16  per  cent  is 
covered  with  forests,  and  the  remaind^  is  waste  or  occupied  by  rivers 
and  lakes.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state,  but,  with  the  raising 
of  cattle  and  poultry,  and  mining,  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
people. 

The  population  is  divided  as  follows : — Lutherans,  1,555,448 ;  Catho- 
lics, (confined  almost  entirely  to  the  provinces  of  Hildesheim  and  Osna- 
brack,) 221,576;  Reformed,  97,018;  Jews,  12,085;  other  denominations, 
1,948.    Religious  matters  are  under  the  direction  of  the  five  Lutheran 
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(ETangelical)  and  Reformed  consifitoriea,  the  see  of  Osnabruck,  held 
temately  by  a  Catholic  and  a  secular  Protestant  bishop,  and  the  Catl 
see  of  Hildesheim.  The  territory  is,  on  the  whole,  thinly  peopled, 
has  comparatively  fewer  towns  of  importance  than  any  other  Gen 
State.  Low  German  is  the  prevalent  language  in  all  the  rural  distr 
excepting  those  bordering  upon  Holland,  where  Dutch  is  usiuiUy  spol 
while  High  German,  as  in  every  other  part  of  Germany,  is  the  langt 
of  the  educated  and  higher  classes,  and  is  made  the  medium  of  inst 
tion.  This  difference  of  language  necessarily  acts  greatly  against 
advancement  of  the  people.  The  inhabitants  are  everywhere  industr 
and  temperate,  laboring  without  discontent  for  the  smallest  possible 
muneration,  but  exceedingly  obstinate  in  their  adherence  to  anc 
customs. 

The  government  is  a  hereditary  monarchy,  with  a  council  of  Si 
comprising  seven  responsible  members,  each  having  charge  of  a  sp< 
department  of  the  administration*  The  two  representative  and  parti 
elective  chambers  are  called  together  biennially,  while  the  diet  meets 
once  in  seven  years.  There  are  also  seven  provincial  assemblies,  wl 
concurrence  and  assent  are  necessary  for  the  promulgation  of  laws 
the  laying  of  taxes  within  their  several  districts.  The  nobility  is  n< 
as  the  most  arrogant  in  Germany  and  the  least  advanced  in  modem 
eral  ideas.  In  many  parts  the  feudal  jurisdictions  still  exist,  and  the 
dicial  and  executive  authority  is  still  in  many  instances  united.  ( 
since  1848  have  criminal  causes  been  tried  before  sworn  juries. 


The  first  steps  towards  civilization  were  taken  by  Charlemagne, 
subdued  the  Saxon  tribes  then  in  possession  of  the  territory,  and  ii 
duced  Christianity.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Frankish  empire 
formed  a  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Saxony  until  the  time  of  Henry  the  I 
well  known  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  first  Guelph  Duk 
Brunswick,  who  did  much  to  advance  the  civilization  and  commerc 
his  subjects  by  conferring  rights  and  privileges  upon  several  of 
towns ;  but  jfalling  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  he  lost  the  duchy 
retained  only  Brunswick  and  Ltineburg,  (the  present  Hanover.) 
married  a  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  King  of  England,  and  originated 
houses  of  Brunswick  and  Liineburg.  The  Reformation  numbered 
princes  of  Brunswick  among  its  most  zealous  supporters,  though  stro: 
opposed  by  the  majority  of  the  nobles  and  many  of  the  chief  magistn 
Duke  Ernest  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  defenders  of  Luther  at 
Diet  of  Worms,  and  his  endeavors  to  improrve  his  people  by  establisl 
clerical  and  general  schools  prove  him  a  man  of  enlightened  views, 
grandson  married  a  granddaughter  of  James  I.  of  England,  and  Ge 
Louis,  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  became  king  of  England  in  1714, 1 
which  time  till  1887  both  England  and  Hanover  were  under  the  i 
sovereign.  By  this  union  the  revenues  of  Hanover  in  the  burdei 
maintaining  a  court  were  spared  at  the  expense  of  those  of  England, 
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the  kingdom  was  also  in  various  other  respects  benefited.  In  1745 
Qeorge  II.  founded  the  university  of  Gdttingen.  During  the  French 
wars  the  territory  was  held  in  turn  bj  Prussia  and  France,  but  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  French,  in  1814,  it  was  restored  to  its  former  possessors 
and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  and  with  their  return  was  brought 
back  the  whole  mass  of  abases  belonging  to  a  past  age,  which  had  been 
abolished  by  the  French.  In  the  same  year  the  diet  was  convoked  for 
the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  various  independent  governments  of  the 
different  provinces,  and  in  1819  a  new  constitution  was  granted,  modeled 
upon  that  of  England  and  France,  though  but  little  was  done  towards 
the  amelioration  of  the  administration.  The  general  dissatisfaction  had 
increasied  to  such  a  pitch  when  William  lY.  ascended  the  throne  in  1888 
that  the  States  were  again  assembled  by  him,  the  constitution  was  thor- 
oughly remodeled  and  new  elections  followed.  The  new  chambers  were 
actively  engaged  in  reforming  abuses  and  introducing  economy  into  the 
state  disbursements,  when  the  death  of  the  king,  in  1837,  placed  the 
power,  through  the  operation  of  the  Salic  law,  in  the  hands  of  Ernest 
August,  eldest  surviving  son  of  George  III.  He  immediately  abrogated 
the  new  constitution  and  restored  that  of  1819,  and  till  1848,  when  the 
success  of  the  French  revolution  forced  the  German  rulers  to  adopt  a 
more  liberal  policy,  he  showed  himself  resolutely  averse  to  all  reforms. 
Liberal  measures  were,  however,  at  length  introduced  under  a  new  con- 
stitution, and  the  king  himself  organized  some  useful  reforms  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  effected  great  improvements  in  some  of  the  cities.  •  Un- 
like many  of  his  contemporaries.  King  Ernest  kept  the  promises  which 
he  then  made  to  his  people,  refusing  to  yield  to  the  appeals  of  the  nobil- 
ity for  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  privileges,  and  such  confidence 
was  placed  in  his  word  that  his  death  in  1851  was  regarded  as  a  serious 
blow  to  the  cause  of  reform.  His  successor,  George  Y.,  though  holding 
extreme  views  regarding  kingly  power  and  the  claims  of  the  aristocracy, 
was  checked  in  any  marked  retrogressive  movement  by  the  decisive 
stand  of  the  chambers.  In  1855,  however,  the  constitution  underwent 
various  modifications,  which  were  received  with  dissatisfiu^tion  but  met 
with  no  serious  opposition,  and  since  then  the  nation  has  passively  tde- 
rated  the  illiberal  policy  of  the  king  and  ministry. 

I.     PRDCABT  80HOOL& 

1.  ffistory  of  Leffiskdiou, 
In  Hanover,  as  elsewhere,  public  school^  were  first  called  into  exist- 
ence by  Evangelical  Protestantism  and  commenced  simultaneously  with 
the  publication  of  the  **  Church  Regulations,*^  which  were  issued  to  the 
several  provinces  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation.  The 
so-called  **  German'  writing  and  ciphering  schools,'*  that  previously  ex- 
isted in  many  of  the  cities,  can  not  properly  claim  the  title  of  public 
schools,  and  though  the  church  regulations  treated  especially  of  **  Latin  ^ 
schools,  yet  they  also  explicitly  required  that  **  German  ^  schools,  and 

27 
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female  schools  especially,  should  be  established  ereiTwhere  and  in  the 
lerel  districts  particalarly,  for  instruction  in  the  prayers  and  catechism, 
reading,  writing,  singing,  arithmetic,  and  sewing — ^requiring  a  German 
school  in  connection  with  every  parsonage,  or  else  locating  there  a  special 
schoolmaster,  or  even  schoolmistress,  and  requiring  that  girls  should  be 
instructed  wherever  there  were  nunneries.  But  these  regulations,  as 
they  were  not  made  compulsory  by  the  authorities,  became  effecUye  only 
gradually  and  as  the  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  public  schools  followed 
upon  the  constantly  extending  custom  of  catechi«ng  in  church  and 
preaching  to  the  children,  and  the  publication  of  Luther's  small  catechism 
in  various  forms,  which  itself  was  incorporated  into  the  church  regula- 
tions. Moreover,  what  was  at  first  done  in  this  direction  was  swept 
away  by  th*  storms  of  the  thirty  years'  war ;  so  that  upon  the  return  of 
peace  the  work  had  to  be  commenced  anew. 

The  first  ordinance  that  bore  strictly  upon  the  internal  organization « 
of  the  public  schools  was  published  in  1660  by  Duke  George  William,  of 
^e  provinces  of  Hanover  and  Hildesheim,  containing  regulations  respect- 
ing school  attendance,  summer  schools,  school  dues,  supervision,  discipline, 
and  catechising.  Every  child  of  six  years  was  required  to  attend  school 
until  able  to  read  and  to  repeat  understandingly  the  prayers  of  Luther*s 
catechism,  and  this  was  made  a  condition  to  admission  to  communion ; 
in  summer,  the  instruction  was  limited  to  an  hour  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day ;  the  schools  should  be  visited  by  the  pastors  at  least  twice  a  week, 
kc  The  ordinance  of  his  successor,  Duke  Ernest  August,  in  1684,  was 
of  nearly  similar  import  In  1687  the  same  duke  issued  a  carefully  pre- 
pared school  ordinance  for  the  newly  acquired  territory  of  Dannenbex^g, 
requiring  the  establishment  of  school-districts  and  the  erection  of  school- 
houses,  and  that  schools  should  be  continued  through  the  summer,  if 
only  for  the  younger  children.  It  was  mwle  the  duty  of  superintendents 
and  pastors  to  see  that  none  but  capable  men  were  appointed  as  teachers, 
though  tradesmen  could  be  accepted  in  some  cases.  An  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  extend  these  regulations  to  the  province  of  Liine- 
burg.  The  edict  of  George  IL,  in  1784,  respecting  instruction  in  this 
province,  required  the  children  in  the  rural  districts  to  attend  school 
regularly  for  only  three  quarters,  from  Michselmas  to  St  John's  day,  or 
for  a  less  time  in  case  of  necessity  and  with  the  consent  of  the  pastor, 
though  they  should  then  still  attend  the  Sunday  catechising  and  two 
hours  of  instruction  during  ttie  week.  He  at  the  same  Ume  required,  in 
the  province  of  Hanover,  that  the  children  should  attend  school  from  the 
sixth  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  year,  and  should  receive  instruction 
from  the  pastor,  several  times  a  week,  for  at  least  six  months  before  con- 
firmation. The  university  of  Gdttingen  was  established  in  1786,  but  the 
desire  that  popular  education  in  the  public  schools  should  advance 
equally  with  liberal  culture  in  the  higher  institutions  is  shown  by  the 
many  official  enactments  of  that  period,  as  well  as  by  the  acts  of  the  con- 
sistory, for  the  more  thorough  carrying  into  eflfcct  of  these  school  regula- 
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tion&  Schoolmasters  were  forbidden  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  children 
in  their  own  housework,  to  neglect  their  instruction  on  account  of  a  trade 
or  for  the  attendance  of  weddings  or  funerals,  or  to  exact  a  special  fee  for 
instruction  in  writing  and  arithmetic  Superintendents  could  engage 
teachers  only  with  the  approval  of  the  consistory,  and  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  any  vacancy  they  were  required  to  nominate  to  the  consistory 
two  persons  suitable  for  the  position,  with  the  necessary  testimonials. 
They  should  also  visit  the  churches  and  schools  regularly  once  a  year. 
The  teachers  must  appear  once  a  month  before  the  pastors  for  their  own 
instruction,  and  should  be  present  at  the  Sunday  instruction  of  the  chil- 
dren. Students  at  the  university  and  after  graduation  were  obliged  to 
engage  in  catechising  and  in  school  teaching.  It  was  made  the  duty  of 
the  magistrates  to  insist  upon  the  regular  attendance  of  the  children  at 
school  and  to  employ  parish  herdsmen  that  the  care  of  the  cattle  might 
not  be  an  excuse  for  the  absence  of  the  children.  In  the  province  of 
Liineburg  the  maintenance  of  summer  schools  was  more  difficult  and  the 
attendance  of  the  children  more  irregular  than  in  the  other  provinces. 

The  school  ordinance  for  the  province  of  Stade,  issued  in  1762,  was 
sabstantially  the  same  as  those  already  mentioned.  In  the  province  of 
Osnabriick,  which  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  in  1808,  there 
have  never  existed  church  or  school  regulations,  excepting  in  the  Calvinist 
county  of  Bentheim,  where  was  a  church  ordinance  since  1708  requiring 
the  teachers  to  subscribe  to  the  Heidelberg  catechism  and  to  hold  their 
schools  throughout  the  year,  excepting  four  months  of  vacation.  The 
province  of  Aurich,  ceded  to  Hanover  in  1815,  received  in  1681  church 
regulations  similar  to  those  of  Liineburg,  and  after  1768  was  subject  to 
the  general  school  regulations  of  Prussia.  In  the  province  of  Hildesheim, 
also  annexed  to  Hanover  in  1815,  a  school  ordinance  was  passed  in  1785, 
but  remuning  inoperative,  it  was  confirmed  anew  by  an  ordinance  of  the 
consistory  in  1769.  To  relieve  the  burden  upon  the  parents,  the  school 
age  was  fixed  between  the  fourth  and  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  years,  and 
the  children,  large  and  small  alike,  were  to  receive  but  three  hours  of  in- 
struction daily.  But  this  innovation  excited  such  opposition  in  the  par- 
ishes that  the  old  order  of  things  was  restored.  Regulations  for  the 
Catholic  schools  were  made  by  the  bishop  of  Hildesheim  in  1786  and  re- 
newed in  1768,  requiring  school  to  be  maintained  through  the  year,  and 
the  time  of  attendance  shortened  only  for  the  poor. 

The  first  school  in  Hanover  for  the  training  of  teachers  originated  in 
1751  in  connection  with  a  free  school  for  poor  children,  endowed  and 
famished  with  the  necessary  buildings  through  the  liberality  of  a  private 
dtixen.  The  number  of  seminarists  was  fixed  at  thirty,  who  remained 
three  years  in  the  institution  firee  of  expense,  and  had  charge  of  the  firee 
school  By  judicious  management  this  seminary  soon  gained  a  more 
than  provincial  renown.  It  was  soon  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
so-called  "Institute  for  After-training,*'  for  badly  prepared  country 
teachers  already  in  office,  which  was  supported  by  an  impropriation  from 
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the  king.  In  1800  a  preparatory  school  was  added  for  such  yoang  men 
as  wished  to  eogage  as  soon  as  possible  in  some  of  the  numerous  small 
country  schools.  Their  number  was  at  first  16,  increased  afterwards  to 
82,  and  again  to  56 ;  they  remain  six  months,  (but  three  months,  prer- 
ious  to  1886,)  paying  a  trifle  for  board.  The  seminary  at  Alield,  in  Hil- 
desheim,  was  founded  in  1800  upon  the  basis  of  a  small  private  institu- 
tion ;  in  1815  assistance  was  granted  it  from  the  public  treasury,  and  it 
was  afterwards  wholly  adopted  by  the  goTemment  In  like  manner  the 
seminaries  at  Stade  and  Osnabriick  were  founded  and  in  1821-2  became 
state  institutions.  In  the  other  provinces,  the  object  has  been  effected 
by  small  private  **  Schoolmasters*  Schools,**  and  in  the  Catholic  dioceses 
by  two  ^*  Normal  Schools.**  The  state  appropriation  has  amounted,  an* 
nually,  since  1884,  and  until  1850,  to  about  5,280  thalers,  ($8,900,)  b^ 
sides  about  1,500  thalers  ($1,100)  ihnn  the  general  convent  fund. 

A  movement  of  great  influence  upon  the  cause  of  general  popular  edu- 
cation was  the  removal  from  the  schools,  in  about  1790,  of  the  church  cat- 
echisms hitherto  in  use,  (Walther*8  of  1658,  Qesenius*  of  1685,  and  oth- 
ers,) and  the  introduction  of  a  **  National  Catechism,'*  holding  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy.  It  was  adopted 
withojat  opposition  in  the  several  provinces,  though  Luther*s  catechism 
was  still  retained  in  the  consistorial  district  of  Osnabriick,  and  the  old 
catechism  of  Sdtefleisch  in  the  district  of  Stade. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers,  as  paid  in  money,  were  so  miserably  small 
that  in  the  province  of  Hanover  in  1775,  over  700  received  not  more  than 
thirty  thalers  ($22)  annually,  and  some  not  more  than  ten  or  twenty. 
This  induced  the  same  individual  whose  liberality  had  founded  the  first 
normal  school,  the  merchant  Botcher,  to  establish  a  considerable  fund  in 
1769,  the  interest  of  which  should  be  distributed  among  such  parishes 
as  increased  their  salaries.  In  1775  George  IIL  made  an  annual  grant 
of  1,000  thalers  for  the  benefit  of  such  teachers  as  were  most  destitute, 
and  the  consistories  also,  at  the  same  time,  through  the  pastors  and  par- 
ishes, effected  some  little  improvement  From  1798  to  1808  the  provin- 
cial governments  made  appropriations  for  this  object,  and  also  after  the 
war  the  diet  consented  to  an  annual  grant  of  7,270  thalers.  In  1818  the 
** general  convent  fund**  was  founded,  contributing  about  18,600  thalers 
annually;  yet  even  in  1845  the  average  income  of  teachers  did  not  ex- 
ceed 102  thalers,  ($75,)  and  of  the  8,426  in  the  kingdom,  851  had  no 
fixed  residence,  856  boarded  in  the  different  families  by  turn,  486  re- 
ceived less  than  26  thalers  salary,  785  less  than  51,  and  477  less  than  75 
thalers. 

The  law  which  first  gave  a  common  basis  to  all  the  schools  within  the 
kingdom  was  that  of  May,  1845.  This  ordinance  regulated  the  supervis- 
ion of  schools,  the  subjects  of  instruction,  school  sessions  and  attendance, 
school  obligations  and  duties,  private  instruction,  rights  of  patronage  and 
appointment,  and  the  location  of  teachers,  school  societies,  their  rules 
and  duties  in  relation  to  the  endowment  and  improvement  of  teacher- 
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ships,  school  lands  and  buildings,  school  funds,  boarding  around,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  appropriations  firom  the  national  treasury.  At  the 
same  time  the  amount  of  the  state  appropriation  was  increased  first  to 
14,000,  and  afterwards  to  80,000  thalers  annually,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
authorities  for  the  improvement  of  schools  and  all  appertaining  to  them 
was  awakened  throughout  the  whole  territory  to  a  degree  never  before 
known,  which  the  political  movements  of  1848  and  the  new  appropria- 
tions since  made  have  only  tended  to  increase.  The  whole  territory  was 
divided  into  school-districts,  and  the  salary  of  the  (2,004)  teachers  was 
fixed  at  a  minimum  of  80  thalers,  with  board  in  the  families,  or  80  tha- 
lers, excluding  lodging.  The  system  of  "boarding  around'*  was  abol- 
ished, or  restricted,  wherever  possible,  and  a  change  of  lodging-place 
could  be  made  but  once  a  year.  Where  there  were  special  means  for  it, 
the  salaries  were  raised  to  150  thalers  in  the  country  and  village  par- 
ishes, and  to  800  thalers  in  the  cities.  The  law  has  since  been  amended 
in  some  points  by  special  ordinance,  respecting  the  time  and  subjects  of 
instruction,  school  attendance,  &^ 

In  October,  1848,  was  passed  a  law  respecting  school  superintendence, 
requiring  that  in  every  school-district  there  should  be  a  school  commit- 
tee, consisting  either  of  the  church  committee,  or  of  the  pastor,  as  chair- 
man, the  teacher,  and  several  citizens  chosen  by  the  parish.  It  was 
made  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  represent  the  school-district,  manage 
its  financial  affiiirs,  and  to  codperate  with  the  pastor,  whose  special  duty 
it  was,  in  the  supervision  of  the  school  This  law  has  been  almost  every- 
where carried  into  execution. 

In  1850  the  Diet  made  the  following  annual  app^priations : — 5,000 
thalers  for  the  pensioning  of  teachers,  which  was  increased  in  1857  to 
6,000  thalers ;  5,000  thalers  for  the  support  of  the  widows  of  teachers ; 
15,000  thalers  for  the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  old  teachers;  and  10,000 
thalers  for  the  education  of  teachers  and  especially  for  the  establishment 
of  Teachers'  Seminaries.  This  amount  was  increased  shortly  afterwards 
to  20,000  thalers,  and  in  1852  a  special  grant  of  80,860  thalers  was  made 
for  the  founding  of  certain  normal  schools 

Through  the  aid  of  these  appropriations  there  now  exist  within  the 
kingdom  the  following  normal  schools: — In  the  city  of  Hanover,  the 
"  Preparatory  Institute,"  now  made  an  independent  normal  school  for 
the  training  of  country  teachers  for  the  province,  with  a  one-year's 
course  and  82  pupils;  the  "Head  Seminary,"  for  preparing  city  teachers 
for  the  provinces  of  Hanover  and  Luneburg,  with  a  three-years'  course 
and  about  24  students;  and  the  "Institute  for  After-training,"  usually 
attended  by  12  country  teachers  for  four  weeks  in  summer ; — ^At  Alfeld, 
a  boarding  seminary,  for  the  city  and  country  schools  of  Hildesheim, 
with  50  pupils  and  a  course  of  one,  two,  or  three  years ; — ^At  Luneburg, 
for  the  country  schools  of  the  province,  a  boarding  seminary  for  82  pu- 
pils, with  a  one-year's  course ; — ^At  Aurich,  a  Normal  School  for  26  pu- 
pils, with  a  two-years'  course; — At  Stade,  a  Seminary  with  a  higher  de- 
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ptfCment  for  iO  pupflSy  with  a  three-jean'  ooarae,  and  a  kmer  dep« 
ment  for  teachers  <tf  oountry  8chools»  with  4(MK>  puptb  and  a  one-jeai 
course ; — ^At  NeaenhaiiB,  a  small  school  for  the  comitTy  teachers  of  t 
Calvinist  coontj  of  Bentheim,  with  6-10  pupils  and  a  smgle  yea 
coarse; — ^At  Osnabrock,  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholie  seminarj,  the  ft 
with  24  pupils  and  three  years'  course,  the  latter  with  80  pupils,  indo 
ing  females,  and  a  two-years' course ; — ^There  is  also  at  Hildesheim 
Catholic  Normal  School,  with  a  two-years'  coarse  and  12  pupils.  Fi 
of  these  institutions  possess  gardens  for  instruction  in  husbandry,  t 
number  of  teachers  has  been  increased,  the  apparatus  of  instruct! 
made  complete,  and  the  buildings  contain  fomfly  rooms  for  the  dired 
and  usually  one  other  teacher,  and  a  lodging  room  for  an  unmarri 
teacher. 

The  funds  granted  by  the  state  for  the  assistance  of  needy  teachers  a 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  consistories,  to  be  distributed  in  connecti 
with  their  own  funds,  according  to  certain  fixed  rates.  These,  with  t 
revenue  of  other  special  funds  devoted  to  the  same  object,  amount 
some  12,000  tbalera  In  1856,  previous  appropriations  and  the  operati 
of  the  new  school  law  having  succeeded  but  imperfectly  in  placing  t 
teachers  in  a  sufficiently  comfortable  position,  a  new  law  was  passed  1 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  teachers,  and  an  annual  grant  w 
made  of  20,000  thalers  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  effect 

A  debate  in  the  Diet  in  1849,  based  upon  a  project  advanced  by  t 
government  for  the  establishment  of  a  public-school  ^stem,  resulted 
the  conclusion  that  there  ought  to  be  formed  neither  a  general  Board 
Education  for  the  supervision  of  primary  and  secondary  schools,  nor  pi 
vindal  school  authorities  distinct  finom  the  consistories,  "for  the  pub 
schools  must  retain  their  ecclesiastical  and  sectarian  character.**  tnstet 
a  schoolman  was  placed  in  the  Department  of  Public  Worship  as  refei 
for  the  nmnagement  of  school  matters,  who  acted  as  general  superintei 
ent  of  public  schools  and  Teachers*  Seminaries ;  under  the  law  of  Febi 
ary,  1851,  however,  a  member  has  been  added  to  each  Protestant  cq 
sistory,  who  is  practically  acquainted  with  schools,  and  bears  the  title 
Superior  School  Inspector,  while  there  has  been  formed  a  special  boa 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Worship,  consisting  of  the  above-mention 
expert,  with  a  legal  and  an  ecclesiastical  member,  under  the  presiden 
of  the  consistorial  director.  In  the  consistory  of  Aurkh,  the  Luther 
and  Calvinist  sects  have  each  an  Inspector,  and  in  the  consistory  of  Hi 
over^  owing  to  its  extent,  there  are  three.  The  Inspector  should  vi 
every  year  a  portion  of  the  public  schools  of  his  district,  but  he  has 
independent  authority.  In  impcnlant  matters,  and  in  the  location  a 
dismissal  of  teachers,  the  action  of  a  full  board  of  the  consistory  is  neo 
sary ;  the  Inspector,  however,  has  a  vote  on  such  occasions,  and  a< 
usually  also  as  referee  in  the  location  of  teachers.  He  acts  also  as  8np< 
intendent  of  the  normal  school  of  bis  district,  and  in  Aurich,  Osnabru< 
and  Bentheim  the  management  of  the  seminaries  is  committed  to  him. 
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The  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  schools  is  thus  daly  preseired.  Hm 
personal  knowledge  which  the  Inspectors  gain  of  the  circumstances  and 
wants  of  schools  and  teachers  can  not  bat  resalt  fi^Torahly  to  the  schools, 
while  they  form  a  medium  of  commnnication  on  the  one  hand  between 
tlie  higher  anthorities  and  the  subordinate  institutions  and  persons,  and 
on  the  other  between  the  seminaries  and  the  public  schools.  In  May,  1869, 
appeared  a  royal  ordinance  phkcing  the  supenrision  of  such  institations 
as  may  be  classed  neither  as  primary  nor  secondary — the  intermediate 
and  higher  burgher  schoola  and  female  seminaries — with  the  Department 
of  Public  Worship,  and  subordinately  with  the  consistorial  authoritie& 
It  remains  to  be  mentioned  as  a  circumstance  of  great  importance,  that 
rinee  the  discontinuance  of  the  present  rationalistic  catechism  was  de* 
termined  upon  by  the  crown  in  1866,  the  introduction  of  a  new  national 
catechism  (a  revisioa  of  that  of  Walther)  may  speedily  be  expected. 

2.  Feciturea  of  (he  Present  Law  and  Administration, 
The  legal  school  age  commences  with  the  seventh  year,  and  ends  gen- 
erally with  the  fourteenth,  which  is  the  age  of  confirmation.  Attendance 
at  school  may  be  deferred  by  consent  of  the  Ministry  in  case  of  necessity, 
and  those  of  younger  age  may  be  admitted  upon  condition  of  payment 
of  the  school-rates  and  if  their  admission  be  not  injurious  to  the  school 
Within  these  ages  attendance  at  a  public  school  is  compulsory,  unless 
the  child's  education  is  effected  at  some  higher  institution  or  under  com- 
petent private  teachers.  The  private  teacher  must  be  approved  by  the 
superintending  pastor,  or  produce  testimonials  of  his  fitness  when  re- 
quired to  do  so,  and  his  instruction  must  embrace  the  subjects  prescribed 
for  the  public  school  This  provision  exdudes  the  numerous  **  hedge- 
schools''  that  have  hitherto  existed  If  his  school  includes  the  children 
of  more  than  two  families,  attendance  does  not  exempt  from  the  payment 
.  of  school  dues,  and  if  the  ability  of  the  teacher  be  doubted  or  the  school 
prove  injurious  to  the  public  schools,  it  may  be  wholly  prohibited  or  re- 
stricted within  certain  limits. 

The  duty  of  establishing  and  supporting  schools  rests  upon  the  school 
parish,  so  fiu*  as  individuals,  corporations,  or  special  funds  are  not  legally 
bound  or  are  insufScient  The  church  parishes  also  very  frequently  co- 
6perate,  when  the  duties  of  derk  or  organist  are  joined  to  those  of  the 
teacher.  When  other  means  fkil,  assistance  is  rendered  by  the  state. 
The  school-rates  form  an  essential  part  of  the  teacher's  income,  formeriy 
not  more  than  one-third  of  a  thaler  (26  cents)  annually,  but  now  greatly 
increased  and  may  average  a  thaler  for  each  child.  The  parish  may, 
however,  raise  his  salary  in  any  other  manner.  The  dues  are  not  ex- 
acted for  children  who  attend  a  higher  public  school  or  are  privately  in- 
structed, for  those  who  are  detained  away  by  illness  for  more  than  three 
months,  or  who  reside  and  attend  school  without  the  district  The  ex- 
cess above  two  firom  the  same  fiunily  pay  but  half  rates.  Poor  children 
are  provided  for  firom  the  church  funds  and  special  endowments,  paid 
quarterly  or  at  shorter  intervals  as  may  become  customary.    The  addi- 
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tional  dues  formerly  exacted  for  insiractioii  in  wntiiig  and  arithmeCie, 
are  now  included  in  the  usual  fees.  Besides  the  money-rates,  there  wn 
in  the  country  various  taxes  paid  in  kind,  as  eggs,  butter,  sausages,  Ac 
In  Liineburg  the  rates  are  regulated  by  the  numb^  of  families  instead 
of  children.  Where  the  sums  needed  for  the  improTement  of  the  teach- 
er's salary  can  be  raised  in  no  other  way,  a  tax  is  laid  upon  the  members 
of  the  parish  in  such  proporti<ui  as  may  be  agreed  upon  or  as  is  custom- 
ary in  the  assessment  of  other  taxes.  If  the  number  of  children  exceeds 
120,  an  assistant  teacher  can  be  employed,  and  a  second  school  may  be 
established  if  they  exceed  200,  or  the  school  parish  may  be  divided. 

The  right  of  general  supervision  belonging  to  the  sovereign  is  exer- 
cised by  the  Department  of  Public  Worship,  either  directly,  in  certain 
cases,  or  indirectly  through  the  consistorial  authorities.  The  immediate 
oversight  of  the  schools  belongs  to  the  pastor  and  church  authorities,  the 
pastor's  authority  extending  not  only  to  matters  of  instruction  but  to  the 
official  conduct  of -the  teacher,  discipline,  attendance,  and  conduct  of  the 
children.  The  cooperation  of  the  school  committee,  aside  from  their  de- 
termination of  the  time  during  which  instruction  is  to  be  given,  vacations, 
Ac,  is  limited  to  reports  and  recommendations  to  the  pastors,  or  higher 
authorities.  They  should  also  endeavor  to  promote  the  regular  attend- 
ance, order,  and  good  conduct  of  the  pupils,  and  harmony  between  the 
teacher  and  parish,  by  a  good  example  and  by  advice.  The  office  of 
Superior  School  Inspector  in  connection  with  the  consistories  has  already 
been  mentioned.  In  the  diocese  of  Hildesheim  the  consistory  acts  in 
conjunction  with  the  General  Vicar  of  the  diocese  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  schools,  though  religious  instruction  can  be  given  only  by  a  teacher 
duly  commissioned  by  the  bishop.  In  the  Catholic  diocese  of  Osnabriick 
the  control  of  the  schools  rests  with  the  government  authorities  and  the 
General  Vicar,  the  latter  having  a  predominant  influence.  The  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  when  not  belonging  to  third  parties,  is  made  by  the* 
consistories,  on  nomination  by  the  ephor  in  conjunction  with  the  church 
committee,  the  government  concurring. 

3.  Staiisiics, 

The  following  statistical  statement  shows  the  condition  of  the  schools 
in  1855 ;  the  operation  of  the  law  of  1856,  however,  has  made  matoial 
changes,  though  reliable  data  are  not  at  hand  respecting  them.  In  a  to- 
tal population  in  that  year  of  1,806,891,  there  were  281,848  school  diil- 
dren,  averaging  one  in  6.42.  The  number  of  schools  was  8,584,  of  teach- 
ers, 8,812 — an  increase  of  181  teachers  in  ten  years.  Of  these  417  are 
Catholic — 286  in  Osnabriick,  and  181  in  Hildesheim.  The  number  of 
children  to  each  teacher  averages  74.  Of  the  schools  1,227  number  less 
than  50  pupils,  1,757  between  50  and  120,  and  600  over  120 — ^in  188 
schools  there  are  over  even  200. 

A  large  number  of  church  parishes  in  the  kingdom  are  very  small,  487 
sustaining  but  one  or  two  teachers.  In  such  cases  the  teacher  usually 
acts  also  as  dork  or  sexton  of  the  chordL    The  whole  number  of  teadi* 
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era  filling  those  offices  is  1,510.  As  regards  salary  914  teachers  receiye 
but  80  thalers,  790  from  80  to  100,  807  from  100  to  120,  427  fix>m  120 
to  150,  1,874  from  150  thalers  upwards.  The  total  income  of  the  schods 
being  558,800  thalers,  the  ayerage  money  salary  is  151.  The  state  con- 
tributes 22,270  thalers  iu  addition,  an  average  increase  of  23  thalers.  The 
total  appropriations  of  the  state  are  about  116,000  thalers  annually. 

Factory  schools  are  rery  rare.  Schools  for  the  poor  are  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  large  towns.  Sunday-schools  exist  only  in  connection  with 
some  country  summer  schools  of  the  Bremen  district  Schools  for  adults, 
of  which  there  are  450,  with  6,800  pupils,  have  no  connection  with  the 
public  schools.  The  former  garrison  schools  are  now  mostly  blended  with 
the  schools  attached  to  the  Teachers*  Seminaries.  The  so  called  "  Inter- 
mediate Schools,**  which  exist  in  many  of  the  cities  and  of  which  there 
are  now  187,  as  well  as  also  the  "Rector  Schools,**  may  be  properly  reck- 
oned with  the  public  schools,  though  they  approach  to  the  character  of 
classical  or  special  schools,  inasmuch  as  they  give  instruction  in  foreign 
languages,  &c  Their  design  is  preparatory  to  a  commercial  life  or  the 
higher  trades. 

4,  Inimr  OrgantzcUion  offht  Schools. 

The  country  schools  in  most  cases  are  under  the  charge  of  a  single 
teacher,  the  children  of  both  sexes  being  gathered  together  and  remain- 
ing together  during  all  the  hours  of  instruction.  Where  the  means  al- 
low it,  the  school  is  divided  into  two  sections  according  to  the  age  of  the 
children.  A  subdivision  by  sexes  is  less  usual,  oocurring  only  in  the 
larger  cities  where  the  several  parochial  schools  are  united  into  a  central 
school  with  graded  classes.  In  the  city  of  Hanover  both  the  boys*  and 
girls*  schools  are  subdivided  by  age  into  5-9  classes.  Half-day  schools 
are  especially  numerous  in  Hildesheim,  though  rather  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity. In  Osnabriick  and  Aurich  they  are  also  favored  wherever  the 
schools  are  over-crowded. 

The  subjects  required  to  be  taught  are  the  catechism  and  biblical  hia« 
tory,  reading,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  writing,  easy  composition, 
singing,  and  in  some  cases  geography,  elementary  geometry,  drawing, 
needle-work,  and  in  Bentheim  and  Aurich  the  Dutch  language  are  ad- 
missible. Needle-work  is  taught  in  many  schools  of  Osnabriick,  but  in 
other  provinces  there  are  special  schools  for  the  purpose,  often  supported 
from  the  church  funds  but  having  no  connection  with  the  public  schools. 
The  hours  of  study  are  usually  thirty  in  the  week,  between  6  A.  M.  (in 
winter,  8  A  M.)  and  8  or  4  P.  M.  In  graded  schools  the  number  may 
be  reduced  to  26,  or  20,  for  the  younger  children.  In  summer,  in  the 
country  schools,  the  time  is  generally  reduced  to  18  hours,  or  even  12-^ 
though  the  children  are  obliged  to  attend  every  day,  with  exceptions  in 
favor  of  poor  children  in  service  and  those  engaged  in  tending  flocks. 
School  exercises  begin  and  close  with  singing  and  prayer,  or  prayer  alone. 
The  first  hour  is  occupied  with  religious  instruction,  (in  Catholic  schools, 
by  the  priest  in  the  catechism,)  followed  by  reading  in  the  Bible  and 
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hymn-book,  aritbnietio,  and  sioging  hymns  ud  popular  songs.  The 
sfteraoon  is  deroted  to  writing  and  nading,  with  instruction  in  language, 
and  in  natural  history  and  geography  if  included  m  the  subjects  taught 
The  text-books  are  the  Bible,  churdi  hymn-book,  church  or  national 
catediism,  primer,  reader  (usually,)  ciphering-book,  biblical  history 
(usually,)  and  sometimes  a  tune-book.  The  extent  of  instruction  aimed 
at  is  a  thorough  committal  to  memory  and  reasonable  understanding  of 
the  catechism,  with  Bible-texts  and  thirty  or  forty  hymns,  a  knowledge 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  biblical  history,  and  the  main  points  in  the 
history  of  the  Reformation,  reading  fluently  and  intelligently,  a  legible 
handwriting  and  the  ability  to  write  from  dictation,  as  well  as  to  write 
letters,  bills,  receipts,  Ac,  a  knowledge  of  die  application  of  the  ground 
rules  of  arithmetic  to  whole  numbers  and  fractions,  and  to  sing  the  usual 
chorals  without  the  teacher's  assistance. 

The  *^  Monthly  Record-Book  ^  is  required  to  contain  a  brief  record  of 
all  that  is  done  during  the  month.  Absentee  lists  hare  also  to  be  care- 
fully kept,  and  the  parents  of  such  as  are  often  absent  are  reported  by 
the  pastor  to  the  authorities  for  punishment  Children  should  also  regu- 
larly attend  church  instruction  on  Sunday.  Examinations  are  usual 
only  in  some  city  schools. 

5.  The  BelaHona  of  Thaehen, 

There  is  no  want  of  aspirants  to  the  teacher's  office,  coming  usually 
from  the  lower  orders — from  the  fiunilies  of  teachers,  peasants,  trades- 
men, day  laborers,  and  miners.  Theok>gical  graduates  are  met  with 
only  in  the  "  Rector  Schools,**  (which  haye  grown  from  the  old  "  Latin 
Schools  ^  and  still  often  include  Latin  among  the  branches  of  study,)  and 
occasionally  in  the  intermediate  burgher  and  female  schools.  The  aspi* 
rants  are  obliged  to  support  themselves  until  admitted  to  the  Seminary, 
and  after  leaving  it  until  engaged.  The  greater  number,  upon  confirma- 
tion, enter  into  an  apprenticeship  with  some  capable  teacher,  from  whom 
with  the  pastor  they  receive  theoretical  and  practical  instruction.  They 
rmain  as  assistants  with  their  master  or  other  teacher,  in  Stade  and 
Auridi,  tin  they  obtain  a  permanent  engagement;  in  the  other  prov- 
inces, until  they  enter  a  normal  schooL  The  number  of  such  prepara- 
tory teachers  is  everywhere  on  the  increase  and  the  custom  is  attended 
with  fiivorable  results.  In  Hanover  and  Osnabriick,  however,  no  one 
can  be  permanently  located  as  teacher,  nor  as  principal  teacher  in  the 
other  provinces,  excepting  Aurich,  who  has  not  attended  a  Seminary. 

The  requisites  for  admission  to  a  Seminary  are  merely  such  as  can  be 
acquired  at  any  respectable  public  school,  with  the  addition  of  a  good 
musical  preparation.  The  required  age  is  eighteen,  or  in  the  principal 
seminaries,  twenty  or  over.  Each  of  the  ten  normal  schools  is  presided 
over  by  a  theologically  educated  ^*  Inspector,**  having  under  him  at  least 
one  teacher  with  a  seminary  training,  a  candidate  of  divinity,  and  a  so- 
called  senior  pupil,  who  also  superintends  the  husbandry.  The  city 
teachers,  or  special  assistants,  are  employed  for  music,  writing,  drawings 
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Ac;  Aa  clemoituy  idiool,  md  in  tome  cMes  alao  a  gnded  school,  is 
sttedied  to  Mch  scminsiy  ss  s  sduxA  of  practioe  lor  the  pupils^  The 
couno  of  inatructioii  ior  oountr^  teachers  indndes,  besides  the  bnndm 
of  the  public  sdiod,  iiistniction  in  method  and  in  organ -playing;  for  citf 
teadiers  are  added  drawing,  physics,  algebra,  and  b^Hcal  interpretation. 
Nothing  is  taa^t  that  the  teachers  will  not  find  <^  immediate  use  in  their 
future  occupation  and  which  they  will  not  themselTes  teach.  At  the  base 
of  all  discipline  is  the  principle  that  the  fear  of  Qod  is  the  beginning  of 
all  wisdom.  Instruction,  text-books,  medicines,  beds,  kc^  are  in  nesrly 
all  these  institutions  furnished  free  of  cost  to  the  student  One  hatf-4ha» 
ler  weekly  is  diarged,  except  in  the  Hanover  Seminary,  for  dinner  and 
supper.  The  needy — about  fifty  in  number — ^reoeive  also  thdr  board 
free,  and  in  addition  1,500  thalers  annually. 

The  final  examination  is  held  by  a  conmiittee  consisting  of  the  semi* 
nary  teachers  and  the  Inspector  of  the  district,  and  in  some  cases  a  repre- 
sentatiye  of  the  consistory.  The  certificate  has  reference  not  only  to  the 
instruction  which  the  candidate  has  receired  but  to  his  diligence  and  con* 
duct  The  popils  ^re  seldom  rejected  upon  examination,  as  they  generally 
make  good  use  of  their  advantages,  and  even  the  least  efiBcient  are  consid- 
ered sufficiently  wdl  fitted  for  Uie  many  small  and  poorly  paying  country 
schools,  and  for  these  the  Institute  for  After-training  is  still  open.  For 
the  farther  improvement  of  teachers  there  exist  almost  everywhere 
Teadiers*  Associations,  and,  in  many  places,  reading  dabs  and  libraries. 
Also,  by  an  old  law  of  1786,  which  has  been  often  renewed,  the  pastors 
are  required  to  hdd  regular  moi^thly  meetings  of  the  teachers  of  their 
parish,  and  these  are  occasionally  extended  to  indude  the  dergy  and 
teachers  of  a  whole  district  Some  inspectors  too  are  in  the  habit  of  call* 
mg  conferences,  from  time  to  time,  of  all  the  teadiers  of  their  province. 

The  location  of  teachers  occurs  usually  in  the  country  schools  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  or  twenty ;  of  city  teachers,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  ■■ 
sometimes  at  a  younger  age,  temporarily.  It  is  done  by  the  consistory 
upon  nomination  by  the  ephor,  and  a  certificate  is  given  of  their  action. 
Even  in  those  cases  (amounting  in  all  to  1,480)  where  the  appointment 
of  die  teacher  does  not  thus  rest  with  the  government,  the  appointee  can 
not  «iter  upon  his  duties  until  satisfoctory  testimonials  of  his  effidency 
and  good  morals  have  been  given  to  the  audiorities.  The  employment 
of  assistants,  **sine  spe  soccedendi,**  and  all  measures  ibr  the  provisional 
or  temporary  supply  of  schools,  rest  wholly  widi  the  consistories. 
Previous  to  his  installation,  which  takes  place  in  ohurdi  in  connection 
with  divine  service,  the  teacher  must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  sub* 
scribe  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  espedally  as  interpreted  in  the 
church  catediism.  Su^wnsion  or  dismigsal  fh>m  office  can  only  faHiUm  a 
fOTmal  investigation,  and  the  authimties  can  at  the  same  time,  if  they 
think  right,  deprive  him  of  a  portion  of  his  salary.  If  a  teacher's  mental 
abilities  are  suspected,  he  may  be  subjected  to  an  examination,  and  his 
continuance  in  office  depends  upon  the  result 
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To  the  teacher  belongs  all  the  income  of  his  office  as  allowed  him  at 
the  time  of  his  engagement,  except  that  in  case  of  the  location  of  a  sec- 
ond teacher,  he  mast  transfer  to  him  the  fees  received  from  any  number 
of  scholars  over  120.  If  his  income  be  thus  so  fiu*  diminished  as  to  make 
it  necessary  in  the  opinion  of  the  authorities,  they  may  require  that  the 
deficiency  be  reimbursed  to  him.  In  addition  to  his  income  he  should 
be  ibmi^ed  with  the  necessary  room,  furniture,  and  fheL  The  amount 
of  salary  is  now  raised  to  400  thalers  in  cities  and  borou^is,  and  to  250 
thalers  in  the  villages.  Those  who  have  served  satisfactorily  at  least 
twenty-five  years  and  have  been  poorly  paid,  receive  an  addition  to  their 
salary  of  fifty  thalers  annually,  or  such  amount  as  the  annual  grant  of 
16,000  thalers  will  permit  The  number  of  persons  thus  assisted,  the 
last  year,  was  950.  Titles  or  medals  of  honor  may  also  be  bestowed  by 
way  of  distinction.  Teachers  are  allowed  to  engage  in  subordinate  occu- 
pations, not  .interfering  with  their  special  duties,  such  as  book-keepings 
parish  clerkships,  insurance  agencies,  kc^  and  in  the  country,  orchard- 
ing, raising  of  bees,  silk  culture,  turf  cutting,  tc  In  1848  teadiers  as 
well  as  the  clergy  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  exemption  firom  state  and 
parish  taxes,  but  the  hardships  thus  caused  have  since  been  removed 
by  the  remission  of  one-fourth  of  the  land  tax,  the  remainder  forming  a 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  poorly  paid  teachera 

The  pensions  of  teachers  are  not  definitely  regulated  by  law,  but  the 
amount  is  fixed  by  the  authorities  if  it  can  not  be  satis&ctorily  agreed 
upon  between  the  parties.  It  is  rarely  less  than  half  of  the  salary,  and 
with  a  longer  period  of  service  it  may  amount  to  two-thirds,  or  three* 
fourths,  including  also  the  use  of  the  dwelling.  They  are  paid  firom  en- 
dowments attached  to  the  school,  or  by  the  parish,  or  where  the  latter  is 
unable  or  can  not  be  compiled  to  provide  the  means,  the  state  gives  as- 
sistance to  the  amount  of  about  6,000  thalers  annually.  The  expense  for 
the  support  of  a  temporary  assistant,  in  case  of  the  teacher's  sickness,  &c., 
is  provided  for  in  a  similar  manner. 

Funds  for  the  assistance  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  teachers  have 
arisen  within  a  few  years  in  all  the  provinces.  The  fund  at  Hanover,  for 
example,  is  sustained  by  about  2,550  teachers,  who  contribute  from  |  to 
5  thalers  annually,  according  to  their  salaries.  The  corresponding  yearly 
pensions  received  are  from  18}  to  25}  thalers.  The  state  also  appropri- 
ates 5,000  thalers  annually  for  the  same  object,  and  an  attempt  is  making 
to  unite  these  local  fhnds  into  one  or  two  general  ones.  Widows  receive 
one  quarter's  salary  after  the  death  of  their  husbands,  and  additional 
support  firom  the  convent  and  provincial  funds  as  may  be  needed. 

Female  teachers  are  not  found  in  the  Protestant  schools,  except  in  the 
intermediate  and  hi^er  institutions.  There  are  but  about  fifteen  em* 
ployed  in  the  Oatholic  schools. 

6.  Bigher  Female  Schools, 
Higher  female  schools  are  of  recent  establishment  and  are,  in  most 
cases,  private  boarding  institutions,  under  the  charge  of  directresses.    So 
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hr  ts  they  tre  pablic  schools  they  are  under  the  superviaon  of  the  city 
aa^orities,  haye  a  fixed  corps  of  teachers  under  the  direction  of  an  In- 
spector, and  since  1859  are  subject  to  the  superintendence  of  the  consis- 
tories. They  are  usually  divided  into  sereral  classes,  and  besides  the 
branches  of  the  public  school,  gire  instruction  in  history,  physics,  botany 
and  other  natural  sciences,  history  of  literature,  the  English  and  French 
languages,  yarious  branches  of  needle-work,  drawing,  Ac,  for  which  the 
charges  are  high.  Qirls  continue  here  till  their  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
year.  The  Catholic  institutions  are  conducted  by  the  School  Sisters,  or 
XJrsuline  nuns,  and  are  firequently  attended  by  Protestant  children. 

7.  IngtituUoTU  for  the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Orphans,  dkc 

The  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  at  Hanover,  was  established  in  1845  for  the 
benefit  of  children  of  all  religions,  the  state  contributing  24,000  thalers 
for  the  erection  of  buildings,  The  pupils  remain  in  the  institution  from 
four  to  eight  years,  and  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  six- 
teen, at  a  cost  of  140  thalers  for  board  and  instruction,  especially  in  mu- 
sic and  the  trades.  Provision  is  made  for  the  gratuitous  support  of  86 
pupils.  The  present  number  of  pupils  is  75,  including  foreigners,  while 
^ere  are  in  the  kingdom  120  blind  persons  capable  of  education. 

The  first  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  was  founded  at  Hildesheim,  in  1829, 
as  a  private  institution.  In  1889  it  was  enlarged  and  adopted  by  the 
state.  It  now  numbers  100-120  pupils,  from  seven  to  fifteen  years  of 
age,  in  ten  classes,  with  nine  male  and  two  female  teachers.  Provision 
is  made  for  twenty  firee  boarders  and  eighty  day  pupils.  The  institution  is 
intended  also  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Another 
private  institution  exists  at  Emden,  for  twenty-five  pupils,  supported  in 
part  by  the  state.  There  are  also  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  con- 
nected with  the  normal  schools  at  Stade  and  Osnabriick,  each  for  twenty- 
four  pupils.  Blind  children,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  are  not  obliged  to 
attend  the  public  schools,  but  are  permitted  to  do  so. 

The  number  of  imbeciles  in  the  kingdom  is  1,194,  of  whom  201  are  un- 
der fourteen  years  of  age.  It  is  probable  that  an  asylum  for  their  benefit 
will  soon  be  established  by  the  government  All  these  institutions,  so 
iar  as  they  are  public  schools,  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  Medical  Affitirs. 

Rescue  Houses  exist  in  several  of  the  cities,  modeled  after  the  *^Bauhe 
Haus"  near  Hamburg,  and  assisted  by  the  state.  They  are  endowed 
with  corporate  rights  and  are  under  the  direction  of  **  house  fathers,** 
who  are  also  mstructors  of  the  children.  The  Pestalozzi  Association  was 
formed  in  1846  for  a  similar  purpose  and  has  associate  members  in  al- 
most all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  For  eighteen  thalers  annually  it  provides 
homes  for  children  in  private  families,  and  such  as  can  not  be  thus  prop- 
erly cared  for  are  placed  in  the  Rescue  House  at  Ricklingen.  In  1856  it 
had  there  28  chfldren  at  an  expense  of  1-2,000  thalers,  and  291  in  fami- 
lies at  an  expense  of  8-4,000  thalers. 

Several  Orphan  Houses  have  been  founded  in  different  dUes,  partly  by 
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prirate  liberality,  ptftly  by  the  asaistaiice  of  the  churcbes  and  prorincial 
goyeniment&  Tbe  oldest  is  that  of  Hanover,  founded  in  1648.  Certain 
IMivileges  are  granted  tbem,  such  as  the  right  of  printing  singing-books, 
catechisms,  almanacs,  &c  Many  have  been  changed  from  their  original 
form  and  now  provide  for  the  children  by  contract  with  private  families, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  cleigy,  by  which  arrangement  the  expenses 
are  greatly  diminished.  There  is  also  an  edict,  since  1721,  requiring  the 
parishes  to  provide  support  for  poor  orphans  under  age. 

Private  establishments  fot  the  care  of  infimts  are  to  be  met  with  in 
many  of  the  larger  cities. 


m.   PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  HESSE-CASSEL. 


PRELDflNABY  REMARKS. 

Hbssk-Cassbl,  or  Electoral  Hesse,  forming  a  part  of  the  great  central 
elevated  plateau  of  Germany,  and  holding  the  eighth  rank  among  the 
States  of  the  G^erman  Confederacy,  consists  of  one  large  and  five  smaller 
separated  districts,  which  form  the  following  provinces : 


Piorinoei. 


Area, 
sq.  m. 


Popalation 
In  1856. 


Capitals. 


Pop- 


Lower  Hesse  and  Schaumburg, 

Upper  Hesse, 

Hanau, 

Folda  and  Schmalkeld, 

Total, 


1,691 
764 
496, 
697 


850,648 
118,960 
121,&82 
135,506 


Cassel, 
Marburg, 
Hanau, 
Fulda, 


32,500 

8,000 

15,000 

14,000 


3,648 


726,686 


This  country  is  a  heap  of  moderately  elevated  ridges,  stretching  across 
each  other  in  every  variety  of  form  and  direction,  and  mostly  covered 
with  forests  of  beech,  fir,  oak,  &c,  which  occupy  about  two-fifths  of  the 
whole  territory  and  make  it  one  of  the  most  densely  wooded  countries 
of  Europe.  The  soil  is  nowhere  particularly  fertile  except  in  Hanau, 
where  it  is  very  productive,  though  the  whole  country  is  capable  of  a  far 
higher  degree  of  cultivation  than  the  present  But  a  degree  of  indo- 
lence pervades  the  people  in  the  rural  districts,  who  are  commonly  dirty, 
squalid,  and  slovenly,  and  the  villages  are  often  composed  of  mere  ruin- 
ous wooden  hovels.  The  peasantry  are  principally  hereditary  tenants, 
whose  chief  occupation  is  agriculture,  raising  not  only  a  surplus  of  grain, 
but  producing  large  quantities  of  linen  doth  and  yam  for  exportation. 
Pasturage  is  good,  but  cattle  are  not  numerous;  and  excellent  coal 
abounds  though  the  people  are  pr^udiced  against  its  use. 

The  population  embraces  the  following  sects : — ^Reformed,  or  Calvin* 
ists,  867,567;  Lutheran,  184,000;  Evangelical,  100,000;  Catholic,  106,- 
965,  one-half  of  whom  belong  to  Fulda;  Jews,  18,164.  Both  Calvinists 
and  Lutherans  are  united  for  ecclesiastical  government  under  three  con- 
sistories, and  the  Catholics  are  under  the  Bishop  of  Fulda. 

The  government  is  a  limited  sovereignty,  the  Elector  being  assisted  by  a 
council  of  ministers  and  two  chambers  of  representatives,  which  must 
be  convoked  at  least  once  in  three  years.  Each  parish  is  presided  over 
by  a  burgomaster,  each  district  or  circle  by  a  special  government  official, 
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and  each  prorince  by  its  goyernor.  The  iiihabitaDts  have  suffered  much 
from  the  rapacity  and  abuses  of  the  rulers,  and  notwithstanding  the  vm- 
rious  constitutional  reforms  that  haye  been  exacted  from  them  by  the 
people,  the  policy  of  the  goyemment  still  remains  unchanged  and  the 
present  constitution,  promulgated  in  1860,  may  be  regarded  as  merely 
proyisional  The  annual  reyenue  is  about  5,100,000  thalers  ($8,750,000,) 
while  the  expenses  are  somewhat  less.  The  national  debt  is  $10,000,- 
000,  of  which  three-fourths  is  for  railroads.  Military  senrice  is  compul- 
sory between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years,  and  the  army  numbers 
nominally  12,900  men,  5,000  of  whom  are  on  the  reserve  list 

GENERAL  VIEW  OP  EDUOATIOK  AND  SCHOOLS.* 

Education  was  formerly  more  backward  than  in  any  German  State, 
but  such  is  no  longer  the  case.  There  are  now  about  1,800  national 
schools,  nine  gymnasiums,  four  normal  schools,  and  various  polytechnic, 
theological,  military,  and  other  special  schools.  There  is  also  one  uni- 
versity, at  Marburg,  which  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  that  was 
founded  after  the  Reformation  and  without  Papal  authority. 

There  is  no  general  law  for  the  regulation  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
education,  nor  even  for  the  common  schools,  the  repeated  attempts  which 
have  been  made  in  that  dh*ection  since  1881  having  failed  through  the 
disagreement  of  the  government  and  chambers,  as  well  as  through  the 
diversity  of  opinions  held  by  the  individual  members  of  the  chambers, 
some  wishing  to  give  the  management  of  the  schools  exclusively  to  the 
State,  others  to  make  at  least  the  common  schools  dependent  upon  the 
parishes,  and  still  others  preferring  to  place  them  under  the  direction  of 
the  church.  A  law  was  finally  agreed  upon  for  the  regulation  of  the 
general  organization  of  the  schools,  while  all  other  matters  were  left  to 
be  arranged  as  might  be  found  possible  by  means  of  special  ordinances. 
State  appropriations,  &c  Though  great  dissimilarities  exist  in  the  differ- 
ent provinces,  for  various  reasons,  yet  through  the  long  continued  action 
of  the  government  for  its  improvement,  the  school  system  has  gradually 
attained  a  tolerable  degree  of  uniformity,  and  even  the  catholic  province 
of  Fulda  has  conformed  to  the  general  customs^  and  the  more  readily 
through  the  influence  of  Bishop  Henry,  of  Bibra  (1769-1788,)  who  did 
much  for  the  thorough  revision  and  right  development  of  the  school 
system. 

The  University  and  higher  schools  are  purely  State  institutions,  and 
hence  the  teachers  have  all  the  rights  of  State  oflBcials— can  be  removed 
only  by  judicial  sentence,  have  a  legal  claim  to  pensions,  which  may 
amount  to  three-fourths  of  the  previous  salary,  varying  with  length  of 
service  and  amount  of  salary,  and  their  widows  also  receive  a  State  pen- 
sion, equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  teacher^s  salary,  and  another  from  the 
"  State  Widows'  Association,"  which  pensions  are  secured  to  the  orphan 
children  till  of  age.    Such  teachers  in  the  common  schools  also  as  have 

*  The  following  account  of  the  public  school  system  is  drewo  from  ad  article  in  8cbmid*t 
**  EnqfkitfOdiey**  bj  Dr.  Bezzenberger,  Chief  ScbooMnspcctor  at  CasseL 
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been  located  by  the  sovereign  have  similar  rights,  but  others  can  be  dSs- 
missed  without  action  of  a  conrt,  and  their  widows  receive  no  other  than 
a  slight  assistance  from  the  quarterly  contributions  for  ^e  bereaved  and 
needy,  in  the  <^urches,  and  from  the  State  in  case  of  unusual  desert  and 
indigence.  Recently,  however,  they  have  been  allowed  the  benefit  of  the 
Widows*  Association,  and  as  some  of  them  are  in  a  most  pitiable  condi- 
tion, an  association  has  been  formed  among  the  teachers  to  provide 
for  their  inost  pressing  want&  No  special  titles  are  conferred  by  law,  no 
official  dress  is  prescribed,  and  badges  of  honor,  &c  are  seldom  bestow- 
ed in  acknowledgment  of  merit  By  a  law  of  1884,  teachers  possessed 
the  rights  of  citizenship  in  their  places  of  residence  and  were  obliged  to 
assume  them  in  the  larger  towns,  but  since  1858  their  rights  and  obliga- 
tions as  parish  members  depend  upon  their  time  of  service  in  the  parish, 
while  they  take  no  part  in  the  elections  and  are  subject  to  no  other  taxa- 
tion than  for  the  State  dues.  School  property  is  free  only  from  the 
soldiers*  quartering  tax.  There  is  a  peculiar  regulation  that  public 
teachers  are  not  obliged  to  act  as  guardians  or  trustees. 

L  PUBUO  8OHOOLB  FOB  BLEMEMTABY  EDUOATION. 

1.  Organization, 

Though  the  common  schools  were  originally  a  purely  church  institn- 
tion,  the  teachers*  office  whdly  ecclesiastical  and  to  some  extent  joined 
with  the  pastor*s  office,  and  the  administration  of  the  schools  dependent 
wholly  upon  the  church,  only  traces  of  this  ecclesiastical  character  now 
exist.  The  common  schools  are  essentially  secular,  no  distinction  is 
made  betwen  the  Protestant  sects,  and  there  are  no  special  schools  for 
other  denominations.  The  children  of  such  are  obliged  to  attend  the 
same  schools  with  the  others,  being  only  excused  from  religious  instruc- 
tion, which  is  provided  for  them  by  their  parents  in  other  ways. 

The  administration  of  the  school  is  essentially  secular,  though  in  some 
points  not  wholly  so.  The  school  inspectors,  superintendents,  and  some 
other  officials,  are  usually  preachers,  but  nevertheless  are  classed  among 
the  secular  officers.  The  churches,  acting  only  through  the  higher 
school  authorities,  have  a  joint  right  of  supervision  over  religious  instruc- 
tion— ^many  of  the  teachers  are  in  the  service  also  of  the  church  and 
draw  thence  a  considerable  portion  of  their  income — and  various  pecu- 
liarities in  the  teachers*  position  arise  from  previous  church  rights.  Like 
the  pastor,  he  can  not  be  pensioned  for  incapacity  but  is  obliged  to  en- 
gage an  assistant,  for  whose  salary  he  is  first  responsible,  then  the  parish 
in  certain  cases,  and  finally  the  State — ^though  if  he  consent,  he  may  be 
pensioned  by  the  parish — and  like  the  pastor  too,  he  may  marry  without 
previous  consent  of  the  government  Service  as  teacher  is  ranked 
among  the  recommendations  of  a  candidate  for  the  pastoral  office,  and  he 
receives  due  credit  therefor.  In  the  Catholic  portions  of  the  territory, 
however,  the  ecclesiastical  element  is  more  prevalent  in  fact,  if  not  by 
law,  as  all  the  arrangements  of  the  schools  are  first  subject  to  the  appro- 
Til  of  the  church  authorities.  28 
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The  common  schools  are  parish  schools  only  so  fiir  as  the  parish  is 
obliged  to  support  them  where  there  do  not  exist  q>ecial  funds  for  the 
purpose — the  State  being  only  subsidiary.  But  as  respects  the  teacher's 
salary  and  any  desirable  additions  or  improvements  that  would  be  attend- 
ed with  expense,  the  parish  can  contribute  or  relhse  at  its  pleasure,  the 
government  being  l^ally  bound  for  any  deficiency.  The  appointment 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  organization  and  superintendence  of  the  school 
are  entirely  a  goyemment  matter,  the  local  authorities  baring  no  right  to 
anything  without  express  permission,  nor  are  the  teachers  permitted  to 
make  application  directly  to  them.  Still,  at  least  in  the  cities,  the  burgo- 
master belongs  to  the  school  committee,  and  in  some  places  he  posseses 
the  right  of  presentation  to  the  teachership,  but  otherwise  the  parish  has 
merely  the  right  to  express  its  wish  respecting  the  appointment 

2.  School  Authorities, 
The  school  authorities  are  the  following : — 1.  The  School  Committer 
consisting  in  the  country  of  the  district  councilor  (the  highest  district 
official)  and  the  pastor,  without  any  representative  of  the  parish ;  and  in 
the  cities,  of  one  or  more  of  the  parish  authorities  (usually  the  burgo- 
master,) one  or  more  pastors,  and  occasionally  the  teacher.  Upon  the 
pastor  falls  the  inspection  of  the  school  and  the  general  management  and 
oversight  of  instruction,  all  else  devolving  upon  the  committee  in  full, 
though  the  limits  between  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  two  are  not  strict^ 
ly  drawn.  In  the  larger  city  schools  the  inspector,  or  rector,  has  the 
immediate  supervision  of  his  school,  while  the  pastor  has  influence  only 
as  member  of  the  committee.  But  in  the  country  the  pastor  is  the  next 
immediate  superior  to  the  teacher,  while  the  councilor  acts  with  the  pas- 
tor in  regard  only  to  the  external  afifairs  of  the  school.  Whoever  acts  as 
local  inspector  makes  full  report  to  the  "  chief  school  inspector."  This 
official  is  not  properly  an  independent  school  authority,  but  acts  rather  as 
a  controlling  and  visiting  officer  betwen  the  school  committee  and  the 
government  He  cares  for  the  strict  execution  of  the  ordinances  and 
regulations,  and  the  observance  by  teachers  and  inspectors,  of  their 
official  instructions,  observes  the  merits  and  defects  of  teachers,  advises 
and  reprimands,  reforms  improprieties  or  takes  measures  for  their  re- 
moval by  report  to  the  government  and  communication  with  the  commit- 
tee ;  in  short,  he  has  a  quite  wide  field  of  action  and  might  make  him- 
self the  center  of  the  school  system.  His  efficiency  is  much  modified, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  councilor,  by  the  different  relations  of  the  schools 
in  the  country  from  those  in  the  larger  and  the  smaller  cities.  To  each 
chief  school  inspector  a  fixed  school  district  is  allotted,  for  which  he  is 
the  nearest  organ  of  communication  with  the  government  in  matters  not 
belonging  to  the  councilor  or  city  school  committees.  The  office  is  with- 
out salary  and  usually  devolves  upon  the  "metropolitan  of  the  class** 
(dean  or  chief  pastor  of  a  smaller  ecclesiastical  district)  or  to  some  other 
suitable  clergyman.  Only  in  Gassel  is  the  office  an  independent  one  and 
at  present  occupied  by  a  layman.    While  empowered  to  obtain  informs- 
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tion  respecting  the  schools  of  the  district  at  any  time,  they  are  required 
to  visit  and  thoroughly  inspect  each  one  of  them  annually,  in  company 
with  the  councilor  and  local  inspector,  for  which  service  they  receive  a 
mileage  and  per  diem  compensation.  Full  reports  are  made  to  the  gov- 
ernment according  to  prescribed  formulas.  School  candidates  are  under 
their  supervision,  and  they  also  preside  at  teachers*  conferences,  when- 
ever such  are  held.  2.  The  Provincial  government — ^through  the 
**  School  Referee,**  who  has,  however,  no  independent  personal  authority 
over  the  schools,  and  is  always  a  clergyman — is,  in  most  cases,  the  high- 
est authority  in  matters  relating  to  what  are  strictly  common  schools. 
It  locates,  removes,  pensions,  and  appoints  substitutes  for  all  teachers 
not  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  and  regulates  generally  the  organization 
of  the  schools.  Only  in  cases  of  complaint  or  when  the  question  is  re- 
garding the  school  relations  of  the  whole  territory,  does  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  interfere,  whose  referee  in  all  educational  matters  where  the 
sovereign  rights  are  not  affected,  is  neither  clergyman  nor  schoolman, 
but  simply  a  State  official  For  the  real  schools,  however,  and  the  bet- 
ter organized  union  schools  of  the  cities,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  is 
the  supreme  authority,  who  acts  in  part  by  general  regulations  and  in 
part  by  special  decisions. 

This  system  of  school  supervision  gives  rise  to  many  complaints  res- 
pecting the  multiplicity  of  school  officials,  the  distribution  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  schools  among  different  authorities,  and  the  excessive 
amount  of  writing  required,  under  which  the  schools  must  of  necessity 
suffer,  did  not  the  zeal  of  the  teachers  compensate  for  deficiencies  in 
other  respects. 

3.  School  Attendance  and  StaUsiica. 

Attendance  at  school  is  obligatory  firom  the  sixth  year  to  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth,  when  confirmation  occurs  in  the  Protestant  denomina- 
tion&  The  teacher  reports  all  absences,  every  two  or  four  weeks,  to  the 
inspector,  who  admonishes  the  delinquents  or  reports  them  to  the  school 
committee  who  in  turn,  acting  as  public  prosecutor,  transfers  the  list 
with  a  motion  for  punishment  to  the  court  A  fine  is  inflicted  upon  the 
fitther  of  the  delinquent  of  firom  one  to  fifteen  silver  groschen  (2-30 
cents)  per  day,  or  imprisonment  in  defiiult  of  payment  These  fines  are 
appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  school  or  for  writing  material  and 
books  for  poor  children.  Except  in  cases  of  physical  infirmity,  attend- 
ance at  the  common  school  can  be  escaped  only  by  attendance  at  some 
other  public  or  private  school,  which  requires  the  superintendence  of 
private  and  domestic  instruction,  also,  by  the  common  school  authorities. 
Every  child,  wherever  he  may  attend,  must  pay  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties the  school  charges  that  are  usual  in  the  parish ;  but  these  regula- 
tions both  respecting  attendance  and  school  fees  are  not  uniformly  car- 
ried out  and  have  many  local  excepUons. 

By  the  census  of  1858,  the  number  of  schools  and  teachers,  exclusive 
of  gymnasiums  and  private  schools,  was  as  follows : 
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Teach*s. 
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Country  Parishee, 
City           do. 

899 
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987 
384 

117 
27 

130 
62 

61 
37 

49 
37 

1,077 
176 

1,166 
483 

Total, 

1,010 

1,371 

144 

192 

98 

86 

1,252 

1,649 

The  total  attendance  was  105,512  erangdical,  17,876  catfadic,  and 
about  8,280  Jewish  children,  or  nearly  eighteen  per  cent  of  the  whole 
population.  These  schools  are  distributed  into  sixty  inspectioin  dlstrictBi 
differing  very  much  in  extent  School  charges  also  di£fer  greatly.  In 
many  country  schools  originally  endowed  by  the  diurches  aad  in 
wealthy  districts  where  all  school  expenses  are  paid  tram  the  public 
treasury,  no  fees  whateyer  are  paid,  while  in  others  they  amount  to  from 
ten  silyer  groschen  to  one  thaler  (20-74  cents)  annually ;  in  the  cities 
they  vary  much  with  the  character  of  the  schools.  The  total  income  from 
this  source  is  estimated  at  60,000  thalers  ($45,000)  annually.  The  rev- 
enue from  the  church  services  attached  to  981  of  the  schools  was  esti- 
mated in  1846  at  28,669  thalers.  The  State  appropriations  ^  the  last 
fiscal  year  were  72,000  thalers  for  teachers*  salaries  (including  the  reid 
schools,)  14,880  thalers  to  the  school  treasuries,  and  4,000  thalers  to 
assist  pari^es  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  while  the  not  iaooiisiderable 
cost  of  such  buildings  as  are  wholly  obligatory  upon  the  State,  is 
charged  to  the  State  building  account  A  comparison  of  these  amounts 
with  the  corresponding  appropriations  of  other  States  in  proportion  to 
territory  and  population,  will  place  Hesse  Cassel  among  the  very  first 
The  amount  of  the  appropriations  of  parishes,  revenues  for  endowments, 
&C.,  can  not  be  accurately  estimated.  Female  teachers  are  rarely  em- 
ployed except  in  the  Catholic  city  schools  of  Fulda,  and  only  for  instruc- 
tion in  needlework  and  similar  feminine  accomplishments. 

4.  Inknud  OrganizatiofL 
The  inner  organization  of  the  school  is  governed  by  no  general  law, 
but  is  mostly  determined  by  local  circumstances,  wants,  and  means,  and 
by  the  character  of  the  school.  The  maximum  number  of  hours  requi- 
red of  the  teacher  is  26*82  weekly.  The  number  of  scholars  varies 
greatly;  there  are  single-classed  schools  with  as  many  as  160  scholars, 
while  in  Fulda  many  parishes  are  without  schools  and  the  children  are 
obliged  to  attend  the  schools  of  the  neighboring  towns,  which  are  oftm 
filled  to  overflowing  with  even  200  or  more  scholars  under  a  single 
teacher.  The  provincial  governments  in  1858  passed  ordinances  for  the 
schools  of  their  respective  provinces,  regulating  the  arrangement  of  the 
schools  and  of  instruction,  and  giving  official  instructions  to  the  teachers 
and  to  the  local  and  higher  inspectors,  and  upon  these  the  elemen- 
tary school  system,  for  the  present  at  least,  rests ;  in  the  cities,  however, 
they  are  inapplicable  except  in  the  schools  for  the  poor,  and  each  school 
has  generally  its  own  plan  of  instruction,  Ac,  apiMX>ved  Matt  by  the 
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govenunent  or  bj  the  scbool  oommittee  and  chief  school  inspector.  But 
these  ordinances  are  alike  only  in  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Hesse,  ^ose  for  Fnlda  being  much  the  same,  while  those  for  Hanan  dif- 
fer Terj  essentiallj  and  for  the  better.  The  former  dedare  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  common  school  to  be  ^*  to  lead  the  children,  by  instruction 
and  discipline,  into  more  perfect  communion  widi  the  Savior,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  preserve  them  therein.'*  The  sub|ects  of  instruction  are 
ranked  as  either  necessary,  or  useful,  while  all  others  are  declared  perni- 
cious. The  first  division  embraces  reading  (confined  principally  to  the 
text-books  used  in  the  following  branches,)  Bible  history,  the  catechism, 
and  singing.  In  the  second  division  are  placed  penmanship,  the  ex- 
pression of  ideas  in  writing,  ciphering,  and  where  drcumstances  are 
especially  favorable,  geography  with  main  reference  to  Qermany  and 
somewhat  in  connection  with  natural  history,  and  the  most  important 
£icta  of  church,  mission,  and  profime  history.  The  aim  then  in  these 
schools  is  not  fixed  high.  Of  the  twenty-six  hours  per  week,  sixteen 
may  be  given  to  reading,  the  study  of  the  Bible,  the  catechism,  and 
hymns,  four  to  singing,  three  to  arithmetic,  and  three  to  writing — while 
in  the  summer  schools,  where  the  time  is  more  limited,  thirteen  hours 
may  be  given  to  reading  and  religious  instruction,  three  to  singing,  and 
only  two  to  writing  and  arithmetic  during  the  week.  This  one-sided 
view  of  the  object  of  the  oommon  school  is  avoided  in  the  ordinance  for 
Hanau  which  professes  to  aim  at  a  healthy  and  thorough  education  of 
the  people  preparatory  to  civil  as  well  as  religious  life^  makes  no  distine- 
tioQ  between  necessuy  and  usefhl  branches,  makes  corresponding 
changes  in  the  time  given  to  the  several  studies,  and  gives  at  least  the 
chance  of  a  good  common  school  The  city  schools,  being  left  more  at 
liberty,  are  better  ad^>ted  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times  and  many 
of  them  are  equal  to  the  best  in  Germany.  History,  geography,  mathe- 
matics, natural  history,  and  drawing  are  introduced,  and  in  a  few  instan- 
ces gymnastics  also,  which  within  a  few  years  have  excited  great  interest 
Private  gymnastic  institutions  exist  in  the  cities  of  Cassel  and  Hanau, 
while  on  the  other  hand  gymnastics  are  exduded  finom  the  teachers* 


School  diaries  and  records  are  required  to  be  kept  by  all  teachers  and 
inspectors.  There  should  be  a  public  examination  at  the  end  of  each 
half  year,  but  in  the  country  schools  the  visitation  by  the  chief  school 
Inspector  generally  suiioes,  and  hi  the  cities  a  single  examination  is  held 
at  the  dose  of  the  year.  There  is  no  special  examination  at  the  close  of 
the  course,  even  in  ih€  real  schools,  in  which,  however,  certificates  of 
dismisBioa  are  usually  given.  There  are  from  eight  to  ten  weeks  of  va- 
cation, at  Easter,  Michaelmas,  Christmas,  and  Midsummer.  The  ordi- 
nances require  the  teachers  to  nudntun  disdpline  over  the  scholars  both 
hi  the  school  and  in  church,  on  the  street,  and  in  all  pubHc  places,  bat 
opinions  and  practices  differ  in  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  teacher  out 
«f  school  '*  All  punishments  prejudicial  to  health  or  destructive  of  self- 
respect,  caning^  abuse,  or  the  use  of  defiunatory  words  referring  to  the 
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parents  or  relations  of  the  chQd,  or  to  his  misfortunes  or  deformitieSy  are 
whoUj  forbidden.**  The  courts  can  not  sentence  children  to  punishmoit 
to  be  inflicted  by  the  teacher,  but  may  refer  cases  to  him  to  be  punished 
as  he  may  deem  fit  Trespasses  in  forests,  fields,  &c,  are  risited  upon 
the  parents. 

Sunday  schools  for  the  secular  instruction  of  adults,  which  were  at  one 
time  very  numerous,  are  no  longer  met  with,  the  one  now  existing  al 
Fulda  being  merely  for  religious  instruction.  But  trade  $ehooU  are  es- 
tablished  in  nearly  all  the  cities  and  in  some  of  the  larger  towns,  and  in 
the  larger  cities  are  of  two  kinds,  one  for  apprentices  in  carpentry,  and 
the  other  for  those  in  other  business.  There  are  never  more  than  4-6 
hours  of  instruction  per  week,  of  which  two  may  be  given  on  Sunday. 
The  course  of  study  in  the  latter  schools  includes  writing,  arithmetic, 
German,  geography,  natural  history,  geometry  as  applied  to  the  special 
wants  of  the  trades,  and  dietetics.  The  carpenters'  schools  embrace  ge- 
ometry, drawing,  designing,  modeling,  and  other  practical  branches. 
There  are  annual  examinations.  Attendance  is  made  compulsory  except 
upon  those  already  acquainted  with  the  studies  of  the  general  depart- 
ment, fines  being  imposed  upon  the  master  fbr  the  non-attendance  of  his 
apprentices,  and  certificates  are  required  of  each  year's  attendance  from 
the  proper  teachers.  The  instruction  is  given  by  teachers  of  other 
schools  or  by  persons  acquainted  with  the  arts,  and  the  expenses  are  de* 
fittyed  by  the  entrance  and  dismissal  fees,  and  sometimes  small  semi- 
annual tuition  fees,  paid  by  the  apprentices,  by  a  portion  of  the  profits 
from  the  sales  of  blank  contracts  of  apprenticeship  and  of  the  record 
books  for  traveling  journeymen,  by  fines,  interest  of  certain  funds,  and 
an  appropriation  of  2,000  thalers  from  the  State.  Each  trade  school  Is 
superintended  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  councilor,  the  burgomas- 
ter, a  clergyman,  the  inspector  of  the  public  buildings,  and  some  skillful 
artisans,  who,  as  well  as  the  teachers,  are  appointed  by  the  provincial 
government  as  ultimate  authority.  The  special  school,  where  it  exists, 
is  diligently  attended  because  its  practical  benefit  is  evident,  but  the  gen- 
eral school  finds  almost  insurmountable  difSculties  in  the  indifference 
and  even  hostility  of  mnsters  and  in  the  weariness  and  dissimilarity  of 
character  and  acquirements  on  the  part  of  the  apprentices. 

6.  Teachers, 
The  rectorships  attached  to  the  schools  In  many  of  the  smaller  ctties 
are  to  be  noticed  as  peculiar,  being  the  remains  of  the  earlier  Latin 
schools.  The  rector  only  has  instruction  of  the  first  class,  and  also 
gives  preparatory  mstruction  for  the  gymnasium,  but  usually  in  private 
and  with  additional  compensation.  He  is  generally  obliged  to  assist  the 
pastor  in  his  duties,  on  which  account  he  is  usually  a  candidate  f<»>  the 
ministry  and  has  received  a  university  education,  which  is  the  case  only 
with  the  principals  of  the  more  important  schools  in  the  large  cities  and 
with  many  of  the  real*  school  teachers.  He  is  required  to  undergo  a 
special  examination,  conducted  by  a  board  of  gymnasial  teacho^ 
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The  mass  of  the  teachers  receive  their  training  at  the  Teackeri  Stmi- 
narieiy  and  are  many  of  them  themseWes  the  sons  of  teachers.  There 
is  no  want  of  candidates  for  the  office,  owing  to  the  limited  demand  for 
talent  and  energy  in  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits,  to  the  content- 
ed, settled  disposition  of  the  people,  and  the  respect  that  is  paid  to  the 
teacher,  as  well  as  to  the  small  expense  of  support  and  education  at  the 
seminaries.  There  are  three  seminaries — ^two  evangelical,  at  Homberg 
and  Schliichtem,  and  a  Catholic  one  at  Fulda — ^which  are  all  purely  State 
institutions,  vrith  essentially  the  same  organization.  The  seminarists  re^ 
ceive  their  fitting  generally  at  various  private  preparatory  schools,  per- 
mitted for  that  purpose  by  government,  and  are  required  to  be  well 
grounded  in  the  catechism,  church  doctrines,  and  Bible  history,  in  the 
geography  of  Europe,  history,  arithmetic,  correct  reading,  and  the  rules 
of  grammar,  with  singing,  and  piano,  violin,  and  organ  playing.  The 
requisite  age  at  admission  is  sixteen  years,  and  the  course  continues 
three  years.  In  the  extent  of  instruction  and  in  their  internal  arrange- 
ment generally,  the  seminaries  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Prussia. 
After  a  closing  examination,  the  candidates  are  either  commissioned  for 
service  in  the  public  schools  or  engaged  as  tutors,  family  teachers,  &a, 
and  after  two  years  are  admitted  to  a  second  examination  which  deter- 
mines their  practical  fitness  and  ability.  Two  years  additional  service 
capacitates  them  for  a  permanent  settlement  by  the  government  The 
number  of  pupils  in  the  Fulda  seminary  is  fixed  at  twenty-four,  and  in 
the  other  two  amounts  to  about  sixty.  The  whole  expense  to  each  does 
not  exceed  25  thalers  ($18.50)  annually,  while  there  are  a  number  of 
stipendiaries  and  beneficiaries  in  each  institution.  The  amount  of  State 
appropriation  for  their  support  is  18,820  thalers  ($14,000.)  The  students 
bind  themselves  on  entrance,  to  two  years  service  in  the  common  schools, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  claim  of  the  State  for  indemnification 
ceases.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  Homberg,  and  the  Rescue 
House  at  Schliichtem,  are  attached  to  the  seminaries  at  those  places.  In- 
struction is  given  to  the  student  to  some  extent  in  gardening,  silk  cul- 
ture, and  the  management  of  bees. 

There  is  also  a  seminary  at  Cassel  for  the  training  of  Jewish  teachers, 
which  is  sustained,  as  well  as  all  the  Jewish  schools,  by  the  Jews  them- 
selves, the  State  appropriating  nothing,  though  it  appoints  the  examining 
committee  of  the  seminary  and  locates  the  teachers,  and  the  schools  as 
respects  superintendence  are  in  the  same  position  as  other  schools.  The 
interest  taken  by  the  Jews  in  their  schools  is  very  remarkable. 

The  permanent  setUement  of  the  teacher  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ments occurs  in  regular  course  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  The  church 
office,  when  attached  to  the  teachership,  is  conferred  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  but  can  not  be  withheld  from  the  appointee  of  government 
except  for  satisfactory  reasons.  The  Catholic  teachers  are  located  with 
the  consent  of  the  Episcopal  chapter  at  Fulda.  But  few  parishes  possess 
the  right  of  presentation,  and  still  fewer  private  persons.  The  minimum 
salary  of  the  common  school  teacher  is  fixed  at  100  thalers  ($74)  which 
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18  increased  after  five  years'  service  to  150  thalers.  In  Cassel  the  aakrfeB 
range  from  250  to  400  thalers,  including  the  ose  of  dwelling,  grmtndfl^ 
Jbc,  which  are  veiy  moderatelj  estimated.  These  salaries  consist  of  th# 
Income  arising  from  local  endowments  (mt  other  like  sources  generall j  he*' 
longing  to  the  school — of  the  rent  of  the  teachers*  dwellings  attached  to 
nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  country  and  smaller  cities,  usually  reckoned 
at  six  thalers  annually,  and  of  the  fields  and  gardens  often  going  with 
them — of  the  tuition  fees,  where  such  are  paid— of  fud  from  the  State 
and  parish  forests — of  contributions  in  many  places  required  from  the 
families,  of  grain,  bread,  eggs,  Ac.,  which  are  brought  to  the  teacher— « 
rtiare  in  the  rights  of  common  and  pasturage--and  appropriations  from 
the  ^'country  school  fund,**  whose  income  amounted  at  last  reports 
to  17f449  thalers  and  has  »nce  been  much  enlarged,  and  is  devoted  to 
the  increase  of  teachers'  salaries.  When  the  salary  from  these  sources 
&lls  below  the  minimum  and  the  parish  fails  to  make  up  the  deflciencyi 
it  is  done  by  the  State. 

The  most  pressing  needs  of  the  schools  of  Hesse-Cassel  are— a 
thorough  revision  of  the  school  ordinances,  establishing  uniformity  in  the 
relations  of  schools  to  the  parish,  the  church,  and  the  State,  avoiding  the 
present  one-sided  mistaken  religious  tendency,  and  satisfying  at  the  same 
time  the  love  of  the  people  for  instruction,  and  the  true  interests  of  the 
church  and  State — a  certain  degree  of  capacity  for  school  management 
and  superintendence  on  the  part  of  the  pastors,  who  indeed  by  virtue  of 
their  position  are  the  persons  most  suitable  for  the  immediate  inspection 
of  schools  in  ih/e  country — and  a  deeper  interest  in  schools  on  the  part 
of  the  people  themselves,  which  is  now  in  a  great  measure  jn^vented  by 
the  exclusion  of  the  parish  from  the  management  of  its  own  schools. 

The  literary  efforts  of  the  teachers  of  Hesse^Cassel  have  been  inoon* 
siderable,  though  this  is  no  standard  of  their  sci^itiflc  ability  or  culture. 
None  of  the  text-books  in  use  are  of  home  production.  Several  educa- 
tional journals  have  appeared  at  different  times — ^the  earliest  in  1808 — 
but  were  all  of  short  continuance.  Since  1857,  there  has  been  publish- 
ed the  *^  Sehulnachriehten  Jur  Kurheuen^^^  a  modest  sheet  at  small  cost 
(10  silver  groschen,)  serving  as  a  means  of  communication  among  all  the 
teachers.    Many  teachers  are  active  contributors  to  foreign  journals^ 

n.  PUBUO  80H00I8  FOB  HIOBSB  XDUC^TIOK. 

1.  The  Real  Schoob. 
The  real  schools  are  all  under  the  control  of  the  local  school  commit- 
tees and  their  support  is  obligatory  first  upon  the  cities  where  they  are 
located,  while  the  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  sovereign  and  the  State 
gives  assistance  where  necessary.  The  teachers  are  not  regarded  as 
State  officers  and  therefore  have  no  claim  for  pensions  or  upon  the  Wid- 
ows' Fund ;  still,  when  a  teacher  is  incapable  of  fru-ther  service  and  his 
salary,  after  deducting  that  of  his  assistant,  is  disproportionately  small,  a 
sufficient  appropriation  is  required  to  be  made  fit>m  the  school  treasury, 
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gad  moreover  the  same  pennon  is  paid  to  their  widows  as  to  the  widows 
of  preachers.  The  present  real  schools  have  originated  since  1880,  bat 
are  foonded  in  no  general  plan  of  organization  and  differ  essentially  ac- 
cording to  special  local  wants  and  the  different  ideas  prevalent  at  the  date 
of  their  establishment  They  have  also  been  subjected  to  many  cbaDges, 
the  most  substantial  of  which  was  attempted  in  1850  when  it  was  deur- 
ed  to  make  of  them  a  kind  of  inferior  trade  school  giving  a  more  or  less 
thorough  training  preparatory  to  business  and  providing  instructk>n  in 
the  modem  languages  to  those  desiring  it  But  this  arrangement  has 
been  found  almost  incapable  of  executioa  The  deveWpment  of  these 
schools  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  &ct  that  none  of  the  cities, 
excepting  Cassel,  is  able  to  maintain  a  completely  organized  institution 
of  the  kind,  and  that  the  gymnasiums  fully  satisfy  the  want  of  a  higher 
education ;  the  guild  system,  also,  still  existing  in  Hesse-Cassel,  with  its 
established  standard  of  ages  for  apprentices,  journeymen,  and  masters, 
prevents  school  attendance  beyond  the  fourteenth  year,  and  moreover  the 
completion  of  the  real  course  is  rewarded  with  no  special  privileges. 
These  schools  are  supported  in  part  by  the  funds  originally  belonging  to 
the  Latin  schools,  in  part  by  the  tuition  fees,  and  by  appropriations  firom 
the  city  and  the  State,  The  State  iq[>propriation  is  estimated  at  7,800 
thalera  The  tuition  varies  in  different  places  form  10  to  82  thalers,  and 
the  salaries  also  vary  veiy  much— firom  800  to  1,000  thalers.  The  schools 
of  (he  provincial  capitals  are  largdy  attended  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants;  besides  these  there  are  schools  at  Eschwege  and  Scfamal- 
keld,  with  pro-gjrmnasiums  attached.  The  gymnasium  at  Rinteln  has 
two  real  dasses  and  in  sone  cities  the  rector  schools  have  a  single  real 
class  connected  with  them.  Those  at  Cassel  and  Hanau  are  the  most 
complete,  those  at  Eschwege  and  Fulds  are  nearly  equal  to  them,  while 
the  rest  are  inferior.  The  school  at  Hanau  is  the  oldest,  having  been 
first  founded  as  a  ^'  burgher  and  real  school "  in  1818,  but  seems  not  to 
have  been  superior  to  an  ordinary  burgher  school  until  after  its  thorough 
reorganization  in  1889.  It  then  consisted  of  four  elementary  classes  for 
boys  trom  six  to  ten  years  old,  three  middle  classes,  and  the  special  real 
school  with  three  classes,  closing  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  1847  it  num- 
bered 890  pupOs,  but  in  1851  its  organization  was  changed,  with  a  less 
number  of  classes,  a  restricted  course  of  study,  a  smaller  number  of 
teachers,  and  a  diminished  popularity.  The  establishment  of  the  school 
at  Cassel  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  development  of  its  educational 
system,  needing  now  but  a  higher  public  female  school  to  supply  all  the 
wants  of  the  population.  It  was  opened  in  1848  with  nine  classes  and 
49S  pupils,  with  a  library,  natural  history  collections,  &c  It  has  been 
managed  with  success,  and  notwithstanding  some  alterations  that  were, 
in  the  opinion  of-very  many,  iiyudicious,  it  in  1855  numbered  449  pupils 
in  eight  regular  classes. 

The  general  course  of  studies  includes — ^in  all  the  eight  classes,  relig* 
ion  (8-4  hours  weekly,)  German  (8-10  hours,)  arithmetic  (4  hours,)  sing- 
ing (2  hours,)  writing,  in  classes  III.  to  YIL,  (2  hours,)  geography,  in 
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ckases  II.  to  VL  (2  hours,)  French,  In  L  to  V.  (4-8  hoars,)  drawing  and 
gymnastics,  in  I.  to  IV.  (2-4  hoars  each,)  geometry,  in  I.  to  IIL  (4 
hoars,)  history  and  natural  history,  in  I.  and  11^  (2  hours  each.)  The 
first  class  is  in  two  divisions,  technical  and  mercantile.  To  the  last  is 
given  instruction  in  English,  mercantile  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  cor- 
respondence, kc — to  the  other,  stereometry,  chemistry,  &c,  and  techni- 
cal drawing.  This  division,  however,  is  not  made  in  all  the  schools,  and 
in  regard  to  the  whole  course,  each  school  has  its  peculiarities.  In  many 
re^>ects  they  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  gymnasiums  than  to  the  com- 
mon schools,  between  which  classes  they  so  fluctuate  that  it  is  desirable 
that  there  were  more  fixed  and  uniform  regulations  controlling  them. 

The  teachers  have  generally  passed  one  year  at  the  university,  and 
except  in  special  cases  are  obliged  to  undergo  an  examination,  in  such 
departments  as  they  may  select,  before  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  They  usually  serve  a  year  as  "practitioners**  previous  to 
final  settlement 

2.  Bigher  Female  Schools, 
There  exists  but  one — at  Hanau — ^its  revenues  and  expenses  in  charge 
of  the  city,  its  general  arrangement,  teachers,  &c.,  under  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  State  authorities  as  in  the  other  public  schools.  It  was  first 
opened  as  a  general  female  school,  but  in  1842  was  divided  into  two  dis- 
trict schools,  a  burgher  and  a  higher  female  school,  the  latter  with  eight 
annual  classes  and  297  pupila  Since  1850  the  classes  have  become  re- 
duced to  six,  and  the  number  of  pupils  has  also  diminished.  It  is  de- 
signed for  girls  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  the  course  extending 
firom  the  sixth  year  till  confirmaUon,  and  embracing  religion,  (German, 
French,  history,  geography,  natural  history,  singing,  arithmetic,  writing, 
drawing,  and  needlework.  Private  schools  are  depended  upon  for  more 
advanced  instruction. 

3.  Private  Schools. 
The  number  of  private  $ehool»  is  relatively  small,  their  places  being 
gradually  supplied  by  public  institutions.  Their  number  is  somewhat 
restricted  by  the  ordinance  placing  both  day  and  boarding  schools  under 
the  supervision  of  the  school  authorities,  and  requiring  teachers  so  en- 
gaged, with  certain  exceptions,  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  provin- 
cial government  and  to  undergo  an  examination  by  a  suitable  committee. 
Family  teachers  and  tutors  are  under  no  special  supervision,  though  it 
has  been  decided  that  when  the  children  of  more  that  two  fiunilies  are 
instructed  together,  it  constitutes  a  private  school  Many  of  the  regpila- 
tions,  however,  are  not  very  strictly  observed. 

m.  THS  OTXKASinifB. 

Respecting  this  branch  of  the  school  system  there  is  no  special  law, 
but  all  the  gymnasiums  are  State  institutions,  directed  and  supported  by 
the  State,  and  private  schools  can  not  carry  their  preparatory  instruction 
beyond  fitness  for  the  fourth  class.    Each  has  its  own  endowment  fimds. 
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toition  lees,  and  appropriatioiis  from  the  State,  the  latter  amounting  to 
89,090  thalera  ($29,000.)  The  tuition  fees  vary  in  the  different  gymna- 
sia from  four  to  sixteen  thalers  in  the  lowest  class,  and  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  thalers  in  the  highest  The  expense  to  the  student  is  in 
many  cases  diminished  hy  stipends,  &c.  They  may  he  considered  as 
sectarian  in  character,  the  gymnasium  at  Fulda,  however,  heing  more 
strictly  catholic  than  the  others  are  evangelical 

The  gymnasiums  are  immediately  under  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
as  superintending  authority,  whose  referee  for  educational  and  school 
matters  is  an  o£Qcer  of  the  government,  upon  whose  sdentifio  training, 
interest  in  and  acquaintance  with  the  school  system,  and  impartiality, 
the  proq>erity  of  the  schods  depends.  '  The  immediate  management  of 
each  institution,  however,  rests  with  its  director. 

There  are  six  institutions  of  this  character,  at  Cassel,  Fulda,  Ebmau, 
Hersfeld,  Marburg,  and  Rinteln,  with  an  annual  attendance  during  the 
last  ten  years  ranging  frpm  750  to  1,200 ;  the  total  number  of  graduates 
during  that  time  was  1,194.  There  are  also  three  pro-gymnasiums  at 
Eschwege,  Schmalkeld,  and  Schliichtem,  with  three  classes  correspond- 
ing to  the  three  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasium  and  having  the  same 
studies.  Their  organization  dates  frt>m  1888  and  they  are  very  much 
like  the  similar  establishments  of  northern  Qermany  generally  and  those 
of  Prussia  especially,  possessing  both  their  excellencies  and  defects. 
They  differ  but  little  among  themselves,  the  course  of  study  continues 
nine  years,  from  the  age  of  nine  to  eighteen,  and  the  scholars  are  divided 
into  six  classes,  each  of  the  three  higher  classes  having  a  two  years 
course.  The  requisites  for  admission  are  ability  to  read  and  write  well 
in  both  Qerman  and  Roman  character,  fiimiliarity  with  the  four  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  a  knowledge  of  Biblical  history.  A  purely  department 
system  of  teaching  prevuls.  The  number  of  hours  of  instruction 
weekly  is  81  in  the  three  higher  classes,  80  in  the  fourth,  and  28-29  in 
the  two  lower — four  hours  in  the  forenoon  and  two  in  the  afternoon, 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  being  fr'ee,  as  in  all  schools.  All 
the  studies  are  obligatory,  with  the  exception  of  singing  and  drawing  in 
the  four  higher  classes,  and  Hebrew.  They  are  as  follows : — German, 
8-4  hours;  Latin,  8-10  hours;  Greek,  in  the  four  higher  classes,  6 
hours ;  French,  in  the  three  higher  classes,  2  hours ;  Hebrew,  in  the 
highest  class,  2  hours;  religion,  2  hours;  history,  except  the  lowest 
class,  2  hours;  geography  and  natural  history,  2-4  hours;  mathematics, 
4  hours ;  writing,  in  tho  three  lowest  classes,  2  hours ;  gymnastics,  2 
hours;  singings  1-2  hours;  drawing,  2  hours.  Religious  services  in 
school  are  limited  to  a  single  bourns  exercises  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
though  instruction  is  begun  daily  in  each  class  with  prayer,  under  the 
restriction  that  unordained  teachers  can  make  use  only  of  the  Lord's 
prayer.  The  attendance  of  the  scholars  at  church  is  generally  not  con- 
trolled. The  time  of  both  scholars  and  teachers  is  very  folly  occupied, 
as  in  the  three  higher  classes  from  four  to  five  hours  daily  are  spent  in  re- 
citation, translation,  and  other  exerdses,  while  each  of  the  teachers  has  to 
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comet  an  ttie  ftrenge  thrae  conpotitioiiB  weeklj*  Still  nuoiy  tetchciii 
gire  prtvute  instruetioa  to  scholars  of  tkeir  gTinmsminii,  with  the  conssit 
cf  the  nuDistfy,  The  prirste  studj  and  ocoopatioiis  of  the  Btodents  n- 
ceiye  no  pcrtioalar  snperrisioii.  Every  gjmnssivm  hss  its  liiMtury  for 
the  studeirti,  sastamed  by  the  general  school  fimd  and  under  the  care  of 
one  of  the  teachers.  The  classification  and  ranking  of  the  schotors  is 
determined  at  the  close  af  each  year  npon  the  basis  of  the  teachers* 
lists  of  scholar^^,  diligence,  sad  conduct  The  first  has  the  most 
weight,  and  Greek,  Latin,  German,  mathematics,  and  history  hare  more 
infloeace  npon  the  decision  ten  the  other  departments. 

IXseipline  extends  to  the  conduct  of  the  scholsre  both  in  and  out  of 
school,  but  no  rigorens  strictness  is  attempted  and  therefore  discipline  is 
easily  maintained.  As  the  students  adrance  the  need  of  punishment  di* 
mtniahes.  Imprisonment  and  expulsion  can  be  inflicted  only  by  the  con- 
ference of  teachers.  The  erents  of  each  day  are  recorded  in  the  class- 
books»  with  the  tasks  of  the  different  hours,  the  marks  of  credit  and 
demerit,  absences,  &c.  Prises,  public  honors,  &c.,  are  not  conferred, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Richter  medal  to  deserring  graduates  of  the 
Gassel  gymnasaimi. 

A  public  examiDation  is  held  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  before 
Saster,  and  a  private  one  at  the  end  of  the  snnuner  term,  at  both  of 
which  certificates  are  given  to  afl  the  students.  Certificates  are  also  given 
four  times  in  the  term  to  the  members  of  the  two  lower  classes,  and  twice 
m  the  term  to  the  next  higher  ckas.  The  completion  of  the  course  so- 
cores  DO  other  privileges  than  one  year  of  active  military  service  in  place 
of  three,  as  otherwise  prescribed,  and  admittance  to  the  university.  By 
fitr  the  most  of  the  graduates  devote  themselves  to  the  different  branches 
of  the  State  service. 

The  corps  of  instructors  in  all  the  gymnasiams  includes  48  teachers 
(with  the  six  Erectors)  and  ten  assistants,  besides  teachers  who  have 
been  commissioned  to  supply  temporary  wants,  and  **  practitioners,**  L  e. 
candidates  for  the  teachers*  oAce,  who  having  finished  their  university 
studies  and  passed  an  examination  are  now  spending  a  year  on  trial. 
This  examination  is  made  by  a  special  committee  at  Marburg,  and  it  is 
required  that  the  candidate  shall  evidence  a  scientific  training  either  in  a 
philological  and  historical  or  in  a  mathematical  and  physical  directioa 
At  the  close  of  the  probationary  year  a  practical  examhiation  is  held,  re- 
lating  chiefly  to  the  pedagogical  abilities  of  the  applicant,  and  conducted 
by  three  directors  appointed  for  the  purpose  and  forming  the  *^  Higher 
School  Committee  for  the  affiurs  oi  the  gymnasium&**  They  have  also 
to  advise  upon  matters  relating  to  the  gymnasiums  generally  and  to  re- 
port regarding  them  to  the  ministry,  and  they  therefore  form  in  a  certain 
degree  a  special  ooundl  upon  gymnasiid  matters,  attached  to  the  ministry. 

The  final  locatkm  of  the  teacher  does  not  occur  on  the  average  eariier 
than  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  It  is  made  by  the  sovereign,  on  mo- 
tion of  the  ministry,  and  the  directors  have  very  little  to  do  with  the 
ckoioe  of  their  teachers.    The  salaries  are  moderate.    The  directors  re> 
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edve  from  600  to  1,200  tiuders,  the  other  principal  teachers  from  500  to 
800  thal^rs,  and  the  aflsfotants  from  800  to  400  thakra.  There  is  no  in- 
erease  of  salary  with  age,  nor  addition  m  case  of  want,  nor  immanities 
of  any  kind.  It  is  not  sarprising  therefore  that  many  of  the  younger 
teachers  accept  positions  in  other  States,  and  the  more  credit  is  due  the 
settled  teachers  for  their  ability  and  self  sacrificing  fiuthfulness. 

IT.  ORPHAK  houses;  BBSCUX  D7BTITUn02fS^  BTO. 

Among  the  many  ordinances  which  show  the  care  of  the  State  for  the 
destitute  is  one  that  provides  for  every  poor  orphan  child — and  the  same 
holds  good  for  the  poor  children  of  imprisoned  criminals — that  the  expense 
of  his  instruction  should  be  borne  equally  by  the  State,  the  parish,  and 
the  church,  while  many  amercements  and  fines  that  would  otherwise  go 
into  the  treasury  are  applied  to  the  reformed  orphan  house  at  CasseL 
This  is  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  province,  having  been 
founded  in  1690,  and  is  now  well  endowed  and  provided  with  new  and 
spacious  buildings,  grounds,  &c.  It  provides  for  about  800  children,  of 
whom  the  boys  only  are  in  the  institution  buildings,  the  girls  being  cared 
for  in  private  families.  The  children  are  retained  until  oonfirmation, 
when  the  boys  are  apprenticed  and  the  girls  receive  a  gift  of  three  tha« 
lers,  a  Bible,  and  a  hynm-book.  Two  principal  teachers  and  two  assist* 
ants  are  engaged  in  instruction,  which  reaches  the  grade  of  a  somewhat 
superior  common  school  The  children  are  also  trained  in  the  various 
duties  of  a  house  and  garden,  in  basket  making,  straw  braiding,  &c,  and 
there  is  a  printing  ofilce  attached  to  the  esteblishment  which  adds  con- 
siderably to  its  income.  It  is  controlled  by  a  committee,  who  are  imme- 
diately under  the  ministry  of  the  Interior,  while  other  orphan  houses  are 
under  the  provincial  governments.  The  Lutheran  orphan  house  at  Cas- 
sel  was  founded  in  1762,  and  now  provides  for  forty  children,  all  within 
the  building,  and  cared  for  substantially  as  in  the  Reformed  institution. 
Pupils  that  have  left  the  house  are  also  supported  during  their  appren- 
ticeship. A  Jewish  orphan  house  was  founded  at  Cassel  in  1866,  with 
fourteen  children  who  receive  instruction  in  the  parish  school.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  instruction  in  labor.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  mate- 
rially its  resources  as  well  as  extend  its  accommodations  and  aims.  There 
is  also  an  orphan  house  at  Hanau  with  a  very  considerable  income  which 
is  devoted  to  the  support  of  orphans,  and  especially,  of  morally  neglected 
children.  The  system  of  institutional  training  is  strongly  adhered  to  and 
only  such  children  as  would  have  a  dangerous  influence  upon  others,  are 
removed  and  placed  in  the  rescue  houses  at  the  expense  of  the  institu- 
tion. It  numbers  about  seventy  children,  with  four  teachers,  a  printing 
press  and  book-store  with  special  privileges,  ^  Of  the  orphan  house 
at  Marburg  and  the  Oatholic  institution  at  Fulda  there  is  littie  to  be  said 

There  are  three  rescue  houses,  the  oldest  of  which  was  established  in 
Cassel  in  1884  by  the  **  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Moral  and 
Physical  condition  of  the  Poor "  of  the  city  of  Cassel.  It  is  intended 
only  for  boys,  and  the  institution  maintains  an  intercourse  and  interest 
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in  its  pupils  after  they  have  left  it,  and  througli  life — ^with  yery  benefl* 
dal  reflolts.  The  one  at  Renshaus  was  opened  in  1844,  and  has  ei^ 
buildings,  with  land,  Ac,  about  120  children,  a  book  printing-office,  a 
book-bindery,  &c  The  expenses  of  each  child  are  from  60  to  60  thalers. 
The  third  is  at  Raith,  near  SchlUchtem,  with  about  forty  children.  It  is 
Tery  simply  but  excellently  conducted.  All  these  in^tutions  make  re- 
ports at  stated  times. 

The  Deqfand  Dumb  Institutum  at  Homberg  was  established  in  1888, 
is  under  the  control  of  the  director  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary  and  now 
numbers  twenty-six  pupils.  There  are  two  teachers  with  salaries  of 
500  thalers  each,  and  also  a  female  teacher.  The  State  appropriation 
amounts  to  2,800  thalers,  and  all  poor  pupils  are  instructed  free  of  ex- 
pense. Arrangements  are  making  to  so* extend  the  establishment  as  to 
be  able  to  educate  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  the  duchy. 

There  is  as  yet  no  institution  for  the  blind.  An  establishment  has  been 
commenced  for  the  training  of  imbecile  children.  Infant  schools,  or 
rather  guardian  institutions,  exist  only  in  the  larger  cities,  where  there 
are  also  special  hospitals  for  children.  These  are  all  supported  princi- 
pally by  charitable  contributions  and  appropriations  from  the  parishes. 
Great  liberality  is  ererywhere  manifested  for  the  good  of  the  children  of 
the  poor,  and  their  education  is  considered  of  no  less  importance  than 
that  of  the  more  wealthy.  In  Gassel,  for  example,  with  a  population  of 
82,600,  there  are  nine  schools  for  the  poor,  with  1,700  children,  who  re- 
ceive not  only  free  instruction,  but  also  for  the  most  part,  books,  writing 
and  drawing  materials,  and  linen  and  thread  for  their  woik,  besides 
assiitanoe  in  many  other  forma. 


IV.  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  DUCHY  OP  BRUNSWICK. 


PBELDOKABT  ttwwAnga. 


Tbs  Ducht  or  Brunswick,  situated  in  north-western  Germany,  ai 
ranking  twelfth  among  the  States  of  the  Confederacy,  consists  of  three 
larger  and  six  smaller  distinct  portions,  comprising  an  area  of  1,625  sq. 
ui.,  and  divided  politically  into  the  circles,  or  districts,  of  Brunswick, 
WolfenbUttel,  Helmstadt,  Gandersheim,  Hplzminden  and  Blankenburg. 
Its  capital  is  Brunswick,  with  a  population  of  42,209.  The  entire  popu- 
lation in  1868  was  281,708,  of  whom  276,922  were  Lutherans,  998  Re- 
f<n*med,  2,688  Catholics,  1,061  Jews,  and  99  of  other  8ect&  The  gOTem- 
ment  is  a  limited  monarchy,  the  Duke  being  head  of  the  State,  restricted 
by  the  legislature,  which  is  composed  of  the  upper  and  lower  chambers, 
partly  hereditary  and  partly  electiTe,  and  meeting  every  three  years. 
The  rerenues  for  1861-8  amounted  to  $8,687,420— public  debt  $8,825,896. 
Total  army  force  during  peace  2,476,  in  time  of  war  5,859.— (The  State 
of  Rhode  Island  has  an  area  of  1,806  sq.  m., — ^population  in  1860, 174,620 
—ordinary  revenue  in  1868  $884,115,  military  account  and  receipts 
$d,2f2,991—number  of  soldiers  furnished,  up  to  Dec,  1868, 14,997  three 
years'  men,  and  5,21 6  for  shorter  periods.  Three-sevenths  of  the  territory 
is  under  cultivation.) 

The  surfiuse  of  the  duchy  is  mostly  mountauious,  but  with  level  tracts 
of  considerable  extent  Agriculture  is  the  chief  pursuit,  and  is  carried 
on  with  intelligence,  and  energy,  nearly  one-half  of  the  territory  being 
under  cultivation,  while  one-third  is  in  forest  and  many  are  employed  in 
the  cutting  and  preparation  of  timber.  Great  attention  is  idso  paid  to  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  especially  of  sheep.  The  most  striking  characteristics 
of  the  people  are  personal  courage  and  an  open,  unsuspecting  nature ;  they 
are  considered  to  be  the  best  situated  of  all  the  Germans  in  the  point  of 
comfort  and  village  economy,  and  on  the  whole  this  littie  State  is  one  of 
the  best  managed  in  Europe,  in  every  department  of  administration.* 

mSTORT  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

While  yet  darkness  brooded  over  northern  Germany,  and  only  in  the 
cloisters  and  rising  cities  was  there  a  gleam  of  light  to  give  promise  of  the 
coming  day,  Gandersheim  gained  to  Brunswick  its  first  literary  fiune  as  the 
residence  of  the  poetess  Roswitha,  the  nun ;  and  as  early  as  in  the 
twelfth  century  Gerold  became  widely  known  as  rector  of  the  school  at 

*  J.  H.  C.  Schmidt,  lo  Scbmid*!  **  BncyclopSdie." 
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St  BUize.  The  progress  of  enlightenment,  which  was  at  all  times  eri* 
dent  within  the  territory  of  the  present  duchy,  the  weight  of  evidence 
shows  to  have  been  independent  of  foreign  aid ;  in  later  periods  it  was 
especially  marked  in  the  city  of  Brunswick,  owing  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  position  which  the  capital  early  assumed  in  the  Hanseatic  League. 
But  the  cloister  schools  ceased  to  give  satisfiu^on  to  the  citizens.  They 
therefore  petitioned  Pope  JohB  XXIII^  and  obtained  the  priril^e  of 
founding  the  two  schools  of  St  Martin  and  St  Catherine.  The  establish- 
ment of  these  schools  gave  rise  to  angry  contentions  between  the  ecclesi- 
astics and  the  civilians.  The  former  were  unwilling  to  surrender  so  fertfle 
a  source  of  advantage  as  rastmction  bad  hitherto  been  to  them ;  but  the 
latter  had  become  well  oognkant  that  the  immediate  (utoire  would  require 
of  the  citizens  what  the  cloister  sdnx^s  neither  could  nor  woukl  supply. 
Finally,  Duke  Bemhard  interfered  and  reconciled  the  parties.  The  arti- 
des  of  agreement,  made  in  1420,  specified  that  in  these  schools  instmctioB 
should  be  given  to  children  and  youth  in  the  languages  (grammaticalia) 
and  principal  arts.  Mention  is  also  made  of  *'  writing  scfaoolB,'*  in  whidi 
nothing  was  to  be  taught  but  to  write,  and  to  read  the  alphabet  and  Qer- 
man  books  and  manuscript  From  tbese  germs  ^e  school  system  of  the 
dty  was  now  rapidly  developed  so  that  many  foreign  cities  took  pattern 
therefrom,  and  Bugenhageo,  in  1528,  was  enabled  to  say,  ^Here,  in 
Brunswick,  it  is  considered,  by  the  Honorable  Council  and  by  tiie  entire 
community,  necessary,  above  all  things,  to  maintain  good  schools,  and 
for  that  end  to  pay  for  the  service  of  &ithful  and  honest  masters  aad  as* 
sistants.^'  Of  the  other  sources  of  dvilization,  prior  to  the  Relbrmation, 
there  may  be  mentioned  the  renowned  ^*  Schulpforta,'^  an  institution  for 
instruction,  fbunded  in  1187  by  the  monks  of  the  Abbey  of  Walkeoried. 
With  the  Reformation,  the  broad  light  of  day  at  last  br^e  upon  Bruaa- 
wick  as  respects  educatioa  and  enlig^iteoment  In  1598,  Bugenhagen 
aocompli^ed  the  introduction  of  Protestaattam  into  ^e  capitaL  We 
have  already  remarked  in  what  condition  be  found  the  schools.  He  now 
gave  them  such  an  oiganiaation  as  Lutiier,  in  reply  to  Melancthon,  had 
outlined  in  his  ^*  Unterricht  der  Yisitatoren.''  The  reformation  was  ex- 
tended by  Duke  Julius  through  the  entire  territory,  and  immediatdy 
thereafter,  in  1569,  there  appeared  a  church  ordinance,  which  also  in- 
duded  regulations  for  the  schools,  according  throughout  with  the  views 
of  Luther  and  Bugenhagen,  and  the  root-stodc  of  the  school  system  that 
to-day  exists  in  Brunswick.  This  ordinance  prodded  that  wherever  there 
had  hitherto  been  sacristies  there  should  now  be  German  schools  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  them.  From  this  germ  the  '*  Public  School " 
has  developed  itself  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  times.  Reading, 
writing,  the  catechism,  and  sacred  music  were  for  a  long  time  the  stand- 
ard subjects  of  instruction,  and  the  teachers  were  required  to  be  "persons 
fitted  for  the  office,  who  had  undergone  a  previous  examination.**  Duke 
Augustus  added  an  element  of  great  strength  to  the  system,  in  1644,  by 
establishing  a  consistory,  before  which  all  matters  relating  to  churches 
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tnd  schools  should  be  broaght,  and  by  wh<Hn  both  churches  and  schools 
should  be  fireqnently  yisited.  He  also  issued,  in  1651,  an  ordinance  con- 
taining strict  regulations  respecting  the  instruction  of  youth,  which  was 
printed  at  Wolfenbtittel,  in  1657.  Yet  all  these  measures  were  not  effec- 
tual in  bringing  into  operation  a  system  of  country  schools ;  it  was  es- 
pecially the  schools  of  the  cities  that  were  undergoing  gradual  develop- 
ment Finally,  Charles  I.,  young  and  energetic,  gained  the  throne  and 
showed  his  desire  and  ability  to  effect  an  improvement  in  the  country 
schools,  by  the  "Ordinance  respecting  Schools  in  the  Country,"  of  Sept, 
1758,  in  which,  after  an  admirable  preamble,  there  follow  five  chapters 
upon  "  Scholars,"  "  Schodmasters,"  "  Preachers,"  "  their  Superintend- 
ents," and  ^*  the  Magistracy."  And  in  addition  to  this,  that  there  might 
be  no  want  of  teachers,  he  founded  in  Oct,  1758,  a  Teachers'  Seminary 
at  Wolfenbuttel. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  Brunswick  public  school  is  a  daughter 
of  the  church ;  and  legislation  had  never  conceived  of  any  other  relation. 
But  Charles  William  Ferdinand,  (1780-1806,)  influenced  by  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  example  of  Prussia,  favored  other  views. 
The  schools  should  be  separated  from  the  church  and  placed  under  a 
"  School  Directory,"  consisting  of  Campe,  Trapp  and  Sture.  This  plan  of 
the  Duke  was  frustrated,  however,  by  the  opposition  of  the  consistory 
and  chambers.  Omitting  the  period  during  which  the  country  and  its 
schools  groaned  under  French  despotism,  we  pass  immediately  to  an  ac- 
count of  their  present  condition,  premising  only  that  the  existing  system 
rests  mainly — ^first,  upon  the  ordinance  of  1758,  so  far  as  not  superseded 
by  subsequent  laws; — secondly,  upon  the  law  of  April,  1840,  in  relation 
to  school  attendance  and  school  order  in  the  country  parishes ; — thirdly, 
upon  the  proclamation  of  the  consistory  of  Nov.,  1840,  which,  together 
with  the  first-mentioned  law,  provided  for  the  internal  regulations  of  the 
^hools ; — and  fotuihly,  upon  the  parish  school  law  of  Dec.,  1851,  which 
regulated  the  external  relations  of  the  schools. 

I.     PRDCABT  S0H00L8. 

The  Public  Schools  include  both  the  Evangelical-Lutheran  parish 
schools  in  city  and  country,  and  all  institutions  related  to  them.  For 
Catholic  churches  and  schools,  the  State  does  nothing  directly ;  they  be- 
long to  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  Hildesheim.  The  Jews  also  provide 
liberally  for  their  own  schools,  which  are  all  purely  private  institutions. 
Every  Evangelical  parish  is  obliged  to  have  a  parish  school,  which  is  open 
to  children  of  all  denominations,  and  is  supported  by  the  parish  in  which 
it  is  situated.  If  the  requisite  amount  can  not  be  raised  from  the  tuition 
fees,  (which  vary  in  the  cities  and  villages,  but  in  the  country  are  one 
thaler  (74  cents)  annually  per  child,  of  whatever  age,)  the  deficiency  is 
contributed  from  the  parish  treasury,  as  well  as  what  is  required  for  the 
tuition  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  teacher's  salary  is  defrayed 
firom  the  same  source.  Many  parishes  receive  assistance  from  the  **  clois- 
ter and  education  fund,"  which  originated  from  the  estates  of  the  con- 
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Tents  and  religions  foundations  seeaiirbed  at  tiie  time  of  the  RifiimMK 
tkm,  and  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  dorgj  and  institatioiis  of 
instmction. 

There  are  in  the  country  piirishes  (in  1865)  406  teachershipB,  with  a 
total  income  of  78,118  thaiers,  ($67,800,)  ezdusiTe  of  house-rent  fur- 
nished free  to  the  teachers.  Of  this  amount,  41,671  th.  are  derived  from 
the  school  endowments,  (including  lands,  inrested  funds,  perquisites,  kcJ) 
— ^29,882  th.  tuition  fees — 2,908  th.  appropriated  by  the  parishes-^ttnd 
8,806  th.  from  the  cloister  and  education  fund.  The  number  of  scholars 
in  1855  was  83,022.  The  usual  amount  of  salary  in  districts  containing 
250  inhabitants  and  over,  is  at  least  150  th.,  ($111)— in  smaller  dis^cts,  at 
least  140  th.,  (prcTious  to  February  of  the  present  year,  120  th.)  Two- 
fifths  of  the  salaries  range  from  120  th.  to  150  th.,  another  two>fiflhs  from 
150  th.  to  250  th.  65  teachers  receive  250-850  th.,  and  ten  receive  850- 
600  th.  In  the  twelve  cities  and  three  boroughs  there  are  86  schools  with 
188  male  and  42  female  teachers,  who  receive  a  total  salary  of  42,758  th., 
($81,650,)  to  which  the  tuition  fees  contribute  18,889  th.,  the  cloister  and 
education  fund  9,600  th.,  and  the  city  and  other  treasuries  the  remainder. 
The  number  of  scholars  is  1 1,288.  The  usual  salary  of  a  city  teacher  is 
150  th.,  or  175  th.  without  house-rent.  The  city  teachers  are  regularly 
graduated,  those  of  the  city  of  Brunswick  being  divided  into  six  classes, 
the  five  higher  classes  consisting  of  five  teachers  each,  the  salaries  being 
200,  250,  800,  850,  400,  and  450  th.  respectively.  Thirty  thalers- are 
added  in  commutation  of  house-rent  Teachers  afe  allowed  to  engage  in 
other  occupations  with  the  consent  of  the  consistory. 

Children  enter  school  ou  completing  the  fifth  year,  at  Easter  or  Mich- 
selroas,  and  remain  until  confirmation,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  The 
vacations  established  by  law  are  one  of  a  week  at  Christmas,  a  week  at 
Easter,  and  three  days  at  Ascension  day.  There  are  also  five  weeks  of 
Taoation  during  the  summer  term,  which  are  distributed  during  harvest 
and  autumn  according  to  the  season.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  after- 
noons are  also  free. 

School  Superintendence. — There  is  required  to  be  a  committee  in  con- 
nection with  every  school,  consisting  in  the  country  parishes  of  the 
chairman  and  one  member  of  the  church  committee,  the  chief  official  of 
the  parish,  and  a  member  of  the  parish  council,  who  must  all  ba  of  the 
same  sect  The  teacher  of  the  school  (the  oldest  where  there  are  several) 
should  attend  the  meetings  of  the  committee  as  advising  member,  and 
may  be  constituted  a  voting  member  by  the  consistory.  In  the  cities  the 
committee  consists  of  the  chief  magistrate,  the  highest  ecclesiastic,  a 
member  of  the  city  council  and  of  the  church  association,  (formed  of  the 
church  committees  of  the  different  parishes,)  or  of  the  church  committee 
if  there  be  but  a  single  parish,  the  school  director,  and  wherever  the  in- 
ternal arrangement  of  any  school  is  concerned,  the  head  teacher  of  that 
school  This  school  committee  is  a  creation  of  the  law  of  Dec,  1851,  and 
has  already  efifected  many  beneficial  results.    Besides  paying  general  at- 
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ttotion  to  tiie  best  interests  of  the  school,  it  devolves  upon  them  to  tran*> 
SBct  ftU  its  outside  busiQess ;  they  have  the  management  of  the  school 
property,  under  the  direction  of  the  consistory ;  they  prepare  the  annual 
estimate  of  income  and  expenses,  effect  the  appropriation  by  the  parish 
court  of  the  items  of  the  estimate,  and  have  control  of  the  school  treasury 
accounts,  inasmuch  as  the  accounts  are  presented  first  of  all  to  them  for 
revision.  It  is  their  duty  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  regular 
tions,  to  rieooncile  the  differences  of  teachers  and  parents,  to  confer  with 
the  authorities  respecting  the  admission  of  scholars  not  entitled  to  it,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  rates  of  tuition,  to  decide  respecting  the  punish- 
ment of  gross  offenses,  or  the  final  expulsion  of  scholars,  to  conduct 
school  ceremonies,  to  be  present  at  public  examinations,  to  make  sugges- 
tions to  the  school  inspector  or  the  consistory  respecting  instruction  and 
all  other  school  matters,  and  at  their  request  to  make  reports  and  give 
advice. 

The  immediate  superintendent  of  every  country  school  is  the  local 
preacher.  The  city  and  burgher  schools  are  generally  under  a  director 
appointed  by  the  ministry  on  the  nomination  of  the  consistory.  The 
other  schools  of  the  duchy  are  distributed  into  twenty-eight  inspection 
districts,  each  under  a  ischool  inspector  appointed  in  the  same  way,  usu- 
ally an  ordained  minister,  who  receives  a  suitable  compensation  from  the 
cloister  fund.  These  inspectors,  as  well  as  the  directors,  have  the  es* 
pecial  control  of  the  internal  management  of  the  schools,  and  are  also 
particularly  required  to  call  meetings  of  the  pastors  and  teachers  of  their 
districts.  Finally,  the  consistory  at  WolfenbUttel  is  at  the  head  of  the 
school  government  Since  1851  there  has  also  been  established  at  the 
same  place  a  consistorial  council,  to  which  school  matters  should  be  re- 
ferred. The  whole  course  of  instruction  in  the  parish  schools  is  fixed  by 
this  consistory,  and  they  have  also  the  decision  respecting  the  location, 
transference,  dismissal,  and  pensioning  of  teachers,  the  imposing  bonds 
upon  newly  appointed  teachers,  and  the  care  of  all  matters  relating  to 
the  general  supervision  of'the  schools. 

iHtemal  Arrangement  qfVie  SchooU, — In  the  earlier  times,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  school  was  marked  by  very  decided  characteristics,  to  which 
the  university  of  Helmstedt  especially  contributed.  Later,  the  peculiar 
geographical  position  of  the  territory  brought  into  action  numerous  ex- 
ternal influences,  so  that  the  specific  character  of  the  schools  became 
gradually  less  marked.  The  philanthropic  notions  that  flowed  in,  we^re 
not  however  powerful  enough  to  remove  altogether  the  old,  solid  founda- 
tion, and  though  the  public  schools  could  not  wholly  exclude  the  preva* 
lent  pedagogical  ideas  of  modem  times,  yet  they  did  not  so  far  accept 
them  as  to  thereby  wholly  lose  their  former  features.  This  conservative 
element  may  be  ascribed,  doubtless,  to  the  close  connection  between  the 
schools  and  the  church.  The  influence  which  the  more  enlightened  pred* 
agogical  ideas  of  modem  times  have  exerted  upon  the  schools,  is  due  to 
the  wisdom  of  Junker  and  of  Bischo£    The  school  system  of  Brunswick 
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is,  in  truth,  rooted  in  ecclesiastica]  soil,  but  in  later  jears  it  inclines  de- 
cidedly towards  a  more  rational  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  Christianfty. 

The  city  schools  hare,  as  circumstances  may  require,  male  and  female 
departments,  and  also  schools  in  which  tuition  is  free.  The  nmnber 
of  the  classes  varies.  As  an  example  of  classification  and  of  the  course 
of  study,  we  give  a  brief  description  of  the  schools  of  Schdningen,  a  city 
of  8,900  inhabitants.  The  male  and  female  schools  are  each  divided  into 
four  classes,  with  an  elementary  class  which  includes  all  pupils  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  ten.  This  elementary  class,  numbering  124  pupils, 
receives  24  hours  weekly  instruction  in  religion,  reading  and  writing, 
ciphering,  exercises  in  spelling  and  grammar,  lessons  in  thinking  and 
needle- work.  In  the  male  department,  with  215  pupils,  the  lower  class 
of  62  boys  is  taught,  24  hours  weekly,  in  religion,  German,  ciphering; 
singing  and  thinking — while  the  course  for  the  highest  class  of  88  pupfls 
requires  82  hours,  and  is  extended  to  include  religion,  Bible  reading,  re- 
ligious history,  German,  history,  geography,  physical  science,  abstract 
arithmetic,  ciphering,  writing,  singing  and  drawing.  Instruction  is  given 
to  the  second  and  third  classes  in  geometry  and  natural  history.  In  the 
female  department,  numbering  282  pupils,  the  lowest  class  (78  pupils) 
receives  20  hours  instruction  in  religion,  German,  ciphering,  writing,  ft- 
miliar  science,  singing  and  needle-work — the  higher  class  (41  pupils,  81 
hours,)  the  same  subjects  as  the  higher  class  in  the  male  department, 
with  the  exception  of  religious  history  and  abstract  arithmetic,  and  the 
addition  of  needle-work.  There  are  also  ^^ associate  classes,*^  so-caUed, 
attached  to  the  higher  class,  for  instruction  in  the  male  school  in  Latin^ 
French,  German,  arithmetic  and  geography,  and  in  the  female  school  in 
German,  mythology,  religious  history  and  needle-work.  In  the  free 
school,  28  hours  are  given  to  religion,  Bible  reading,  German,  ciphering, 
familiar  science,  writing,  singing  and  needle-work — in  the  two  lower  di- 
visions, religion,  Bible  history,  exercises  in  thinking,  ciphering,  reading 
and  writing.    All  city  schools  are  organized  in  a  similar  manner. 

Vill^e  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  are  always  divided  into  three 
classes ;  where  there  are  two  teachers,  the  first  teacher  has  charge  of  the 
upper  class,  the  second  teacher  the  two  lower.  Formerly,  in  places  of 
sufiBcient  population  for  two  schools,  the  sexes  were  separated ;  but  this 
arrangement  is  now  wholly  obsolete.  The  number  of  hours  given  to  in- 
struction are  as  follows :  in  schools  with  a  single  teacher  and  less  than  60 
scholars,  during  the  winter  term  and  first  summer  quarter,  26  hours,  and 
in  the  second  summer  quarter,  22  hours.  In  these  schools  the  exercises 
are  the  most  difficult,  as  all  the  classes  are  under  instruction  and  care  at 
the  same  time.  Where  there  are  between  60  and  160  scholars,  tho 
hours  are*82,  28  and  24  in  the  winter  term  and  two  summer  qnarters 
respectively — in  schools  of  more  than  160  scholars  but  still  under  one 
teacher,  86,  86  and  82.  In  these  schools  only  the  higher  and  two  lower 
classes  are  present  in  turn.  In  schools  under  two  teachers,  the  upper 
class  is  taught  28,  26  and  22  hours,  the  middle  class  16, 15  and  12  hours, 
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a&d  the  lower  class  12, 11  and  10  )iour&  The  studies  are  as  follows :  in 
the  lower  class,  instruction  in  intuition,  ^*  which  gires  a  scientific  prepa- 
ration and  foundation  for  subsequent  instruction  in  language  and  religion, 
as  well  as  in  familiar  science  \^  reading,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  phonic 
(lauUr)  method ;  writing,  figure  drawing,  numbers,  and  the  rudiments  of 
arithmetic;  in  the  middle  class,  elementary  instruction  in  religion, 
founded  upon  Bible  stories,  exercises  in  thinking  and  expression,  famil- 
iar science,  reading,  writing,  mental  and  written  arithmetic  and  singing; 
in  the  upper  class,  religious  instruction,  with  the  aid  of  the  catechism, 
Bible  knowledge,  religious  history,  language,  familiar  science,  knowledge 
of  their  nativ^e  land,  reading,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  writing  and 
singing.    The  text-books  used  are  very  Tarious. 

Teacken, — The  teachers  receive  their  training  principally  at  the  Semi- 
naries of  Wolfenbiittel  and  Brunswick,  and  the  preparatory  schools  at- 
tached to  them.  The  institution  at  Wolfenbiittel  has  a  director,  inspec- 
tor, five  assistants,  and  18  ** seminarists^* — at  Brunswick,  a  director, 
three  assistants,  and  10  seminarists.  The  directors  are  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  city  schools,  in  which  also  the  seminarists  are  engaged  as 
teachers.  The  latter  do  not  receive  instruction,  properly  speaking,  in  the 
seminary,  but  are  called  together  in  conference  from  time  to  time  by  the 
director.  They  receive  their  lodging,  board,  fuel,  lights,  medical  attend- 
eanoe,  &c,  free,  and  also  annual  stipends  of  85  thalers  at  Brunswick,  and 
of  24-  60  thalers  at  Wolfenbiittel.  In  the  preparatory  school  at  the  latter 
place  there  are  46  "  Preparandists,**  who  are  instructed  by  the  teachers 
of  the  seminary  through  a  three  years^  course.  The  plan  of  study  in- 
cludes religion,  Bible  instruction,  catechetical  exercises,  geography,  his- 
tory, German,  arithmetic,  natural  history,  mathematics,  science  of  edu- 
cation and  instruction,  penmanship,  theory  of  music,  singing,  playing  on 
the  Yiolin,  (formerly  the  organ,)  drawing  and  horticulture.  The  so-called 
"aspirants'*  receive  their  fitting  for  the  preparatory  school  at  the  real 
school,  L  e.,  in  the  two  higher  classes  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  burgher  school. 
Stipends  are  annually  apportioned  to  both  aspirants  and  preparandists ; 
still  the  expense  of  preparation  is  very  high,  and  within  late  years  the 
number  of  students  has  greatly  diminished.  In  the  Harz-town  of 
Blankenburg  there  is  also  a  small  preparatory  school  attached  to  the 
gymnasium,  with  four  students. 

ProfeMuynal  Improvement  of  Teachers, — ^The  most  effectual  incitement 
to  farther  improvement  lies  in  the  consciousness  of  belonging  to  the  corps 
of  Brunswick  teachers,  with  whom  a  living,  energetic  spirit  has  always 
been  a  distinguishing  trait  Additional  motive  is  found  in  the  **  account 
book,**  which,  since  1854,  every  teacher  has  been  obliged  to  keep,  making 
careful  entry  every  month  of  all  that  has  been  studied  in  the  school  and 
committed  to  memory  by  the  scholars.  This  book  accompanies  the  re- 
port made  by  the  teachers  at  Easter  to  the  higher  authorities,  and  even 
without  this  would  be  a  powerful  incentive.  The  ofiicial  conferences  of 
teachers,  recommended  by  the  inspectors,  and  usiially  held  at  Easter  and 
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Michfldlmas,  also  prove  %  valuable  means  of  improvement  The  inspector 
selects  certain  topics,  sufficiently  long  before  holding  the  meeting,  and 
appoints  teachers  to  report  upon  them.  These  teachers  express  their 
views  before  the  conference,  which  are  then  frcelj  discussed  under  the 
lead  of  the  inspector,  and  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  are  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  the  higher  authorities.  The  conference  is  ahrajs 
opened  and  closed  with  singing  and  prayer ;  to  defitty  the  expenses,  the 
teachers  receive  a  small  compensation  from  the  school  money.  Besides 
these,  however,  there  are  almost  everjrwhere,  in  city  and  country,  vohin* 
tary  conferences,  meeting  usually  every  month  and  organised  like  the 
official  ones ;  the  most  important  one  is  that  of  the  city  teachers  of 
Brunswick,  who  have  also  gathered  a  considerable  library.  Teachers* 
reading  societies  are  usually  connected  with  the  conferences,  but  also  ex* 
ist  here  and  there  independently.  The  most  influential  institution,  how- 
ever, for  the  instruction  and  closer  union  of  teachers,  is  the  ^  Creneral 
Teachers'  Association,^*  organized  in  1849,  and  meeting  semi-annually  at 
Easter  and  Michsslmas.  It  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  five  members, 
and  its  endeavor  is  to  form  small  conference  districts  throughout  the 
country,  of  which  the  Association  is  at  once  the  root  and  Uie  fruit 

Examination  for  the  office  of  public  school  teacher  is  made  before  a 
committee,  composed  of  a  member  of  the  consistory,  a  seminary  director, 
and  the  necessary  department  profbssors.  The  appointment  of  the 
teacher  is  made  by  the  government  on  nomination  of  the  consistory,  pre- 
ceded by  the  communication  of  the  nomination  to  the  committee  of  the 
parish.  If  objections  are  made,  they  are  duly  referred.  Of  the  teacher- 
ships,  278  are  in  the  gift  of  the  government  65  belong  to  preachers  and 
parishes,  22  to  preachers  alone,  5  to  parishes  alone,  and  41  to  piivate 
persons.  The  suspension  of  a  teacher,  as  a  disciplinary  measure,  deprives 
him  of  office  and  not  of  salary,  but  he  must  bear  the  expense  of  a  substi- 
tute. A  teacher  can  also  be  removed  by  the  government  to  a  place  of 
punishment,  on  motion  of  the  consistory,  but  his  salary  can  not  be  re- 
duced beyond  one-tenth  at  the  most  Fines  may  be  imposed  by  the  con- 
sistory to  the  amount  of  twenty  thalers.  The  pensioning  of  teachers  is 
done  at  the  will  of  government  upon  their  own  petition,  or  that  of  the 
school  committee  and  consistory.  In  the  city  parishes,  the  pension  is 
computed  according  to  the  law  of  Oct,  1882,  and  is  paid  by  the  city  par- 
ish ;  it  can  not  exceed  four-fifths  of  the  previous  salary,  and  in  the  com* 
putatton  of  the  time  of  service,  only  those  years  are  taken  into  the  ac- 
count which  have  been  spent  in  teaching  in  that  particular  parish.  In 
the  country  parishes,  the  new  teacher  receives  a  salary  of  120  thalers, 
exclusive  of  rent  during  the  life  of  the  former  teacher,  to  whom  the  sur- 
plus of  the  revenues  of  the  office  goes  as  pension.  The  pension  must, 
however,  amount  at  least  to  what  it  would  be  were  it  calculated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  above-mentioned  law  upon  a  salary  of  120-150  thal^^ 
according  to  the  time  which  the  pensioner  has  spent  in  teaching  since 
his  appointment    Should  the  surplus  be  less  thim  this,  the  deficiency  is 
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sapplied  from  the  parish  treasmy  if  the  time  of  service,  which  was  made 
the  hasis  of  the  calculatiim,  was  spent  entirely  in  the  parish.  Otherwise, 
the  parish  onlj  pajs  the  amoont  proportioned  to  the  time  actual] j  spent 
in  the  parish,  and  the  remainder  is  paid  from  the  cloister  and  education 
fond.  Bj  the  laws  of  Sept,  1848  and  July,  1858,  all  teachers  have  a 
daim,  through  the  liherality  of  the  govoimient,  upon  the  **  Civil  Officers*, 
Widows*  and  Orphans*  Fund.**  The  annual  contribution  of  the  teacher 
to  this  ftind  amounts  to  8  per  cent — the  widows'  pension  to  16  per  cent 
of  his  salary.  Sometimes,  also,  needy  teachers  are  allowed  upon 
petition  a  pension  from  the  cloister  and  education  ftind.  There  also 
exists  a  noble  endowment,  with  a  capital  of  85,000  thalers,  under  the 
management  of  the  consistory,  fbr  the  support  of  poor  country  school 
teachers  and  their  widows,  which  was  founded  by  the  late  chief  recorder 
W&terling  of  Wolfenbiittd,  in  1822.  The  annual  assistance  given  to  any 
one  person  from  this  ftind  can  not  amount  to  less  than  ten  thalers,  nor  to 
more  than  thirty.  In  1852,  the  managing  committee  of  the  Teachers' 
Association  made  a  contract  with  the  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Aachen 
and  Munich,  by  which  a  kind  of  dividend  is  paid  upon  the  total  amount 
of  insurance  effected  upon  the  movables  of  the  teachers,  and  this  dividend 
is  applied  to  the  benefit  of  teachers'  widows  and  orphans.  The  income 
from  1852  to  1856  amounted  to  810  thalers,  from  which  annual  individ- 
ual appropriations  of  twelve  thalers  were  made.  There  also  exists  a 
Teachei4'  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  grants  to  the  survivor 
an  allowance  of  forty  thalers.  On  the  erection  of  new  school-houses,  the 
law  requires  parishes  to  provide  residence  for  the  widows  of  teachers,  and 
some  parishes  have  furnished  them  with  homes  by  the  endowment  of 
lands  and  the  like. 

The  teacher's  official  title  is  *' Parish  School  Teacher;"  the  consistory 
occasionally  confers  the  title  of  "  Chorister,"  (cantor.)  The  Duke  also 
sometimes  decorates  a  zealous  teacher  with  the  cross  of  the  order  of 
Henry  the  Lion,  of  the  second  dass,  and  has  once,  very  recently,  bestowed 
the  cross  of  the  first  class.  There  were,  formerly,  female  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools,  but  they  are  now  no  longer  met  with. 

Private  schools  and  institutions  exist  in  several  of  the  larger  cities, 
among  which  we  mention — 8  Catholic  schools,  (8  teachers,  170  pupils,) 
4  parish  schools,  (5  teachers,  74  pupils,)  8  young  ladies'  schools,  (58 
teachers,  885  pupils,)  several  infimt  schools,  8  Sunday  and  evening  trades' 
schools,  the  noted  carpenters'  school  of  Haarman  in  Holzminden,  (a 
boarding  school,)  the  two  private  institutes  of  Dr.  Ralecke,  (agricultural 
and  technic,)  at  Brunswick,  and  of  Dr.  Keller,  at  Lesse,  the  Jewish  Edu- 
cational Institute  at  Wolfenbiittel,  with  a  capital  of  over  100,000  thalers, 
at  Brunswick  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  (8  teachers,  28  pupils,  about 
20,000  thalers  capital,)  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  (8  teachers,  11  pupils,) 
and  the  Rescue  House  before  tiie  Stone  Gate,  (15  girls,  7  boys,  and  hi- 
creasing  rapidly.)  In  Seesen  is  the  J^cobson  Orphan  Institute  in  con- 
nection with  a  school 
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n.     OBPHAM  AND  BSSCUX  HOUSES. 

The  extensiye  Orphan  House  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  diy 
of  Brunswick,  was  endowed  as  early  as  1245,  by  the  council  and  burgh* 
ers,  and  in  after  years  was  enriched  by  valuable  privileges  and  gifts,  so 
that  it  now  enjoys  an  annual  income  of  18,000  thalers.  Originally  ar- 
ranged for  sixty  boys  and  as  many  girls,  it  now  receives  nearly  200  orphans, 
not  all  of  whom  are  from  the  city.  The  children  receive,  in  temporal  and 
spiritual  respects,  very  good  care,  and  even  after  confirmation  derive 
much  support  and  aid  from  the  asylum.  The  Tuckerman  Orphan  House 
was  founded  in  1678  by  the  widow  of  the  Abbot  Tuckerman  for  the  ben- 
efit of  twenty  female  orphans.  At  Wolfenbiittel  there  was  also  an 
orphan  house  established  in  1658  for  the  reception  of  12-15  children, 
but  in  recent  times  it  has  been  deemed  preferable  to  place  the  orphans  in 
families,  by  which  means  a  larger  number  of  children  are  well  provided 
for.  The  extensive  buildings  of  the  Orphan  House  are  used  for  a  school 
and  for  the  residence  of  the  seminary  director  and  seminarists. 

For  neglected  children  there  is  a  House  of  Correction  in  the  village  of 
Bevem.  The  inmates  receive  instruction  in  useful  occupations  and  the 
necessary  studies  firom  the  pastor  and  a  single  teacher. 

m.     CLASSICAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  only  with  extreme  sorrow  that  a  citizen  of  Brunswick  can  reflect 
that  his  country  has  now  lost  the  most  precious  pearl  from  its  crown  of 
-learned  institutions — the  once  so  flourishing  Julian  College,  endowed  by 
Duke  Julius  to  fulfill  the  vow  made  by  his  father  in  his  grief  for  the  loss 
of  two  sons  in  the  battle  of  Sievershausen,  in  1558,  first  as  a  grammar 
school  at  Qandersheim,  and  afterwards  as  a  University  at  Helmstedt, 
where,  in  1576,  Martin  Chemnitz  delivered  the  inaugural  discourse. 
After  this  university  had  been  for  a  long  time  a  strong  citadel  of  pure 
learning,  it  was  destroyed  in  1809  by  the  barbarity  of  the  French,  and 
since  then  Gdttingen  has  been  regarded  as  the  national  university.  Be- 
tween the  university  and  the  gymnasia  stands  the  Caroline  College  at 
Brunswick,  which  took  its  rise  from  the  cloister  school  at  Marientha], 
under  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  consisting,  since  1885,  of  classical,  techni- 
cal and  commercial  departments,  (with  18, 85  and  4  students,  respectively,) 
under  a  scientific  corps  of  instruction  of  21  professors.  It  receives  an 
appropriation  of  16,000  thalers  fix>m  the  cloister  and  education  fund. 
We  mention  also  the  Theological  Seminary  founded  at  Wolfenbiittel  in 
1886,  (the  government  of  Westphalia  abolished  all  the  earlier  institutions 
and  applied  their  endowments  to  the  benefit  of  its  higher  ofilcials,)  be- 
cause its  students  are  also  employed  to  give  instruction  in  the  city  schools. 

The  gymnasial  system  rests  upon  the  school  ordinance  of  July,  1569, 
which  has  become  extended  in  its  application  as  new  institutions  have 
firom  time  to  time  arisen.  The  relatively  strong  development  of  this  sys- 
tem is  due,  principally,  to  the  fiict  that  proper  real  schools  are  wanting, 
and  therefore  those  that  would  otherwise  attend  them,  are  obliged  to 
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reoeiFe  their  edacation  io  the  lower  classes  of  the  gjmoasia.  The  hi^iest 
superiDtending  authoritjr  rests  with  the  coDsistoiy  at  Wolfenbuttel ;  sec- 
ondarily, cTei^  gjmnasiuiii  is  under  an  **  ephory,**  who  is  one  of  the 
higher  ecdesiasticil  dignitaries ;  the  immediate  oversight  is  intrusted  to 
the  directors,  who  are  also  the  head  teachers,  and  are  usually  styled 
^^ professors.**  The  gymnasial  teachers  are  in  part  ** regular**  teachers, 
(distinguished  as  ^colleagues,**  *' teachers,**  and  ''head  teachers;**  the 
class  teacher  is  styled  ''  ordinarius,**)  and  assistant  teachers,  (for  instruo- 
tion  in  arithmetic,  writing,  drawing,  tc)  The  regular  teachers  are  ap* 
pointed  by  the  prince  on  nomination  of  the  consistory,  and  being  com- 
missioned, are  in  the  position  of  civil  officials.  They  were  formeriy 
generally  sdected  firom  the  yotmger  theologians,  but  more  recently  there 
has  been  a  sufficient  number  of  well  educated  classical  men  to  fill  the 
situations.  The  reversion  of  a  teachership  in  the  gymnasia  is  obtained 
by  an  official  examination  before  an  examining  committee.  Regular 
teachers  are  required  to  serve  a  year  under  trial  The  gymnasia  are 
supported  partly  by  the  revenues  of  school  property  (funds  and  real  es- 
tate) and  tuition  fees,  and  partly  by  appropriations  from  the  cloister  and 
education  fund.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  amount  to  85,095  thalers, 
($26,000,)  of  which  that  fund  contributes  21,515  thalers.  They  range 
from  250  to  1,000  thalers,  and  are  paid  mostly  in  money,  occasionally 
also  in  natural  products.  The  directors  are  always  provided  with  resi- 
dence free  of  rent,  and  at  some  of  the  gymnasia,  the  teachers  also. 

The  pupils,  if  they  have  not  been  elsewhere  prepared  for  a  higher  class, 
usually  enter  the  fifth  class  in  their  ninth  or  tenth  year.  The  course  in 
each  of  the  lower  classes  continues  one  year — in  the  higher  classes,  by 
the  r^ulaUons,  two  years.  Some  of  the  students  receive  considerable 
assistance  by  means  of  the  stipends  with  which  several  of  the  institutions 
are  liberally  endowed.  The  tuition  fees,  e.  g.,  at  Holzminden,  vary  from 
8}  thalers  per  quarter  in  the  fourth  class,  to  5  thalers  in  the  first 

The  ''Union  Gymnasium**  at  Brunswick,  since  the  abolition  of  the 
Martineum  and  Catharineum,  includes  three  institutions; — the  upper 
g3rmnasium,  with  a  director,  7  teachers,  2  assistants,  and  74  pupils,  the 
pro-gymnasium,  with  a  director,  6  teachers,  2  assistants,  and  251  pupils, 
and  the  real  gymnasium,  with  a  director,  8  teachers,  4  assistants,  and  214 
pupils.  The  gymnasium  at  Wolfenbuttel,  called  the  "Great  School,** 
(with  a  director,  6  teachers,  2  assistants,  and  127  pupils,)  was  endowed 
by  Duke  Julius  in  1568  and  gifted  with  valuable  privileges.  The  gym- 
nasium at  Helmstedt  has  a  director,  4  teachers,  2  assistants,  and  56  pu- 
pils— at  Blankenburg,  a  director,  5  teachers,  8  assistants,  and  61  pupils — 
at  Holzminden,  a  director,  6  teachers,  4  assistants,  and  78  pupils.  The 
latter  originated  in  1760  firom  the  cloister  school  at  Amelunxbom,  is  ex- 
cellently supplied  with  means  of  instruction,  and  assists  ten  stipendiaries 
who  receive  free  tuition,  lodging,  fuel,  and  attendance,  and  52  thalers 
annually. 
The  course  of  instruction  at  thegynmasium  at  WolfenbQttel  during  the 
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school  year  18(^7-8  has  included,  thronghoat  the  fire  dasseSy  Germao, 
French,  religion,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  writing,  drawing  and 
music,  excepting  that  writing  gires  place  to  English  in  th^  two  higher 
classes,  and  drawing  to  Hebrew  in  the  highest  Latin  is  commenced  in 
the  second  year,  and  Greek  and  mathematics  in  the  third  year  and  con- 
tinue Uirough  the  remainder  (^the  ooutbo. 


V.   PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  MECKIENBUBG. 


HTSTORT.     TBRRTTOBT.     POPULATIOJT. 

Kbcklenbitro  embnces  the  two  Grand  Duchies  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  which  rank  respectively  as  the 
thirteenth  and  twentieth  States  of  the  German  Confederacy.  The  grand- 
ducal  fomilies,  both  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
are  descended  in  direct  male  line  from  the  last  king,  or  prince  of  tho 
ObolriUs,  Pribislav  II.,  who  died  in  1181.  The  Obolrites  belonged  to  the 
great  tribe  of  the  Setavonians^  who  were  subdued  by  Charlemagne,  but 
became  independent  in  820.  In  1161  their  country  was  conquered  by 
Henry,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  who  in  1166  restored  a  portion  of 
it  to  the  native  prince,  Pribislav  II.,  who  embraced  the  Christian  creed, 
and  became  in  1170  prince  of  the  German  Empire.  In  1848  the  line  of 
Mecklenburg  (so  called  from  the  capital,  Mikelenborg,  now  a  little  village,) 
was  raised  to  the  ducal  dignity  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  In  1695, 
the  ducal  honors  were  restricted  to  two  lines,  occupying  distinct  territory. 
By  an  arrangement  made  in  1701  they  have  had  each  its  own  rulers  and 
chambers  of  deputies,  but  are  still  intimately  connected,  both  diets  meet- 
ing annually  together,  making  common  laws  and  imposing  common  taxes 
for  the  whole  territory.  Lying  between  the  Baltic  and  the  basin  of  the 
Elbe,  the  surface  is  for  the  most  part  flat,  with  numerous  lakes  and  ex- 
tensive forests.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile  and  cultivated  with  a  skill 
unsurpassed  in  Germany,  producing  a  large  surplus  of  grain  for  export 
and  distillation.  Horses,  cattle,  and  wool  are  also  largely  exported,  the 
breed  of  horses  being  especially  noted.  Rostock  and  Wismar  are  the 
prindpal  seaports,  now  connected  with  the  cities  of  Giistrow  and  Schwerin 
by  a  railroad  which  runs  in  a  southwesterly  direction  through  the  terri- 
tory to  Lauenburg  and  thence  to  Hamburg.  It  is  the  most  sparsely 
populated  portion  of  Germany.  Until  1820  the  peasants  were  in  a  uUM 
of  mitigated  slavery,  able  to  acquire,  enjoy,  and  transmit  property,  but 
bound  to  the  soil  so  as  to  be  bought  and  sold  with  it  In  that  year  they 
were  declared  free,  though  their  actual  manumission  did  not  take  place 
till  about  1825.  The  condition  of  the  peasants,  of  whom  a  large  propor^ 
tion  are  noble,  appears  to  be  still  much  depressed.  The  religion  is 
Lutheran,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Calvinists  and  Catholics,  and 
about  4,000  Jews. 

MBCKLERBURe-ScHwsRiN  contaius  an  area  of  4,701  square  miles  and  a 
population,  in  1861,  of  548,449.     It  embraces  the  duchies  of  Schwerin 
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and  Gostrow,  the  principality  of  Schwerin,  and  the  dominions  of  Rostock 
and  Wismar.  Its  capital  is  Schwerin,  with  a  population  of  about 
18,000. 

Mecklsnbubg-Strbutz  has  an  area  of  997  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  99,060  in  1860.  It  consists  of  the  dominion  of  Stargard,  and  the 
small  detached  principality  of  Ratzeburg. 

MBCKLEKBUBO-SOHWERIK. 

1.  Primary  Schoola, 
In  the  earlier  periods  of  public  schools  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  the 
teachers  were  laboring  men,  poorly  qualified  and  poorly  compensated, 
keeping  school  only  in  winter,  and  obliged  to  depend  for  their  main  sub- 
sistence upon  their  summer^s  occupation.  The  school  buildings  were 
miserable,  the  rooms  small,  all  apparatus  for  teaching  wanting,  and  the 
long  roads  which  the  scholars  journeyed  over  in  order  to  reach  the  village 
schools,  were  often  bad  and  fatiguing.  The  supervision  rested  nominally 
with  the  spiritual  authorities,  but  was  left  too  dependent  upon  the  pleas- 
ure and  disposition  of  the  preachers  and  landed  proprietors.  The  school 
ordinance  of  1650  only  prescribed  that  the  pastor,  or  clerk,  with  his 
wife,  should  keep  a  school  and  give  instruction  in  the  catechism  and 
prayers,  in  reading,  writing,  and  sewing.  The  schools  in  the  cities  were 
not  in  a  much  better  condition,  even  the  liberally  educated  teachers 
being  but  poorly  paid  and  looking  upon  the  office  only  as  preliminary  to 
a  pastorship,  and  its  duties  to  be  made  as  light  as  possible.  Board  was 
obtained  by  rotation  among  the  families  of  the  district,  which  was  made 
obligatory  by  a  law  of  1698,  unless  an  equivalent  payment  was  nuule  in 
money.  Little  was  done  for  the  improvement  of  schools  until  the  time 
of  Grand  Duke  Friedrich,  (1766-1785,)  who  placed  the  schools  to  some 
extent  under  the  charge  of  the  civil  officers,  required  that  all  teachers 
should  undergo  examinations,  and  allowed  them  the  following  emolu- 
ments: a  dwelling-house  containing  a  school-room  with  benches  and 
tables,  and,  if  necessary,  another  family  room,  besides  chambers  and 
stables,  a  garden  of  100  square  rods,  enough  of  plowed  land  for  four 
bushels  of  seed,  meadow  for  two  loads  of  hay,  pasturage  for  two  cows, 
a  calf,  ten  sheep,  and  two  swine,  three  or  four  cords  of  four-foot  wood, 
wood  and  brush  for  fencing,  and  firee  carriage  to  mill,  besides  which 
every  owner  of  a  hide  of  land  or  of  a  cottage  was  required  to  pay,  fbr 
the  wages  of  the  teacher,  a  bushel  of  rye  and  a  half-thaler,  (87  cents,) 
and  every  lodger  or  shepherd  1^  schillings  (2  cents)  weekly^  half  in  rye 
and  half  in  money.  He  also,  in  1771,  required  that  the  schools  under 
his  immediate  jurisdiction  (the  domanial  schools)  should  be  maintained 
for  six  hours  each  day  from  Michaelmas  till  Easter,  with  an  hour*s  eve- 
ning school  for  adults,  and  also  for  two  days  in  the  week  during  summer 
from  6  to  10,  A.  M.,  for  children  and  adults,  and  11,  A.  M.  to  1,  P.  M., 
for  children  alone.  For  the  better  training  of  teachers  ne  established,  in 
1782,  a  Teachers*  Seminary  at  Schwerin,  which  was  transferred  in  1785 
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to  Lndirigslast  and  was  there  anstained  for  roinj  years.  In  1862  it  was 
transplanted  to  Neukloster,  where  floe  buildings  have  been  erected  for  it 
Candidates  here  receive  four  years  of  preparatory  training  (from  the  age 
of  fourteen  to  eighteen  years,)  are  then  employed  as  assistants  in  the 
city  or  country  schools,  and  after  two  years  of  military  serrico,  receive 
another  two  years*  special  instruction  in  the  science  of  teaching  and  in 
various  agricultural  and  industrial  occupations.  During  the  long  reign 
of  Duke  Friedrich  Franz,  of  more  than  fifty  years,  the  first  attempt  was 
made  towards  the  union  of  labor  or  industrial  schools  with  village 
schools,  and  in  1881  a  special  referee  was  appointed  to  decide  upon  all 
school  questions,  in  place  of  whom  since  1853  two  referees  have  acted, 
under  the  educational  department  which  is  attached  to  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  under  Uie  constitution  of  both  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and  in  the  administration  of  both 
governments,  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  domaniwn,  or  that  por- 
tion of  the  territory  immediately  under  the  control  of  the  reigning  prince, 
the  landed  estates  or  manors  of  the  nobility,  and  those  cities  which  are 
in  a  degree  independent  and  are  represented  in  the  diet  by  the  ^'  land- 
schaft'*  The  same  distinction  is  to  be  made  in  regard  to  the  schools, 
which  are  designated  as  **  domanial,"  ^^  manorial,"  and  ^Mandschaft" 
schools — the  last  title  being  somewhat  less  general  than  **city  "  schools. 
The  cities  of  Wismar  and  Rostock  are  in  this  respect  wholly  independent 
and  have  their  schools  entirely  under  their  own  control. 

As  respects  school  legislation  more  especially,  the  "  fundamental  law  " 
of  the  land,  of  1755,  left  the  inspection  of  the  city  schools  unimpaired 
to  the  magistrates,  provided  the  schools  were  supported  by  the  cities  and 
they  possessed  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  teacherships — the  right 
of  superior  inspection  still  being  reserved  to  the  prince.  It  made  it  the 
duty  of  pastors,  under  penalty  of  a  fine,  to  visit  and  examine  the  schools 
within  their  parishes  and  to  give  instruction  to  the  teachers,  and  in  all 
manorial  and  landschaft  schools  the  teachers  were  to  be  engaged  by  the 
civil  authorities,  upon  producing  a  certificate  and  recommendation  from 
the  pastor,  and  were  placed  wholly  under  their  jurisdiction  except  in 
matters  relating  to  instruction.  The  regulation  of  1771  respecting 
domanial  schools  was  two  years  afterwards  made  general.  In  1783  the 
examination  of  teachers  for  the  manorial  and  landschaft  schools  was 
committed  to  **  superintendents,"  and  in  1795  to  the  pastors  also,  for 
whom  were  substituted,  in  1821,  the  **  propositi,"  elected  by  the 
preachers  from  their  own  number  and  the  presiding  ofi^r  appointed  by 
the  prince,  to  whom  of  late  years  a  permanent  associate  president  has 
been  added.  The  number  of  these  officers  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  has 
usually  been  thirty-seven.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  feudal  system  in 
1821,  the  manorial  and  landschaft  schools  were  newly  organized  upon 
the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  parish  to  provide  for  the  educa* 
tion  of  its  children,  and  the  support  of  the  schools  was  made  obligatory 
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thmmi  entirdy  upon  the  proprietors  of  the  estates.  Sixty  fiuDifies, 
embrseed  witliiii  a  district  not  over  half  a  BiOe  in  breadth,  could  be 
fbrmed  into  one  school  society.  The  school-hoose  must  contain,  besides 
the  requisite  dtrelling  fur  the  teacher,  a  school-room  safi^iently  large  to 
allow  (in  the  domanial  schools)  six  square  feet  to  each  child,  and  readily 
heated.  Wherever  there  are  churches,  the  teachers  are  also  the  sextons, 
and  in  any  case,  a  trade  or  other  occupation  which  does  not  interfere 
with  school  duties  is  permisaable  but  can  not  be  imposed.  Appointment 
is  made  by  the  authorities  within  at  least  three  months  after  a  vacancy 
occurs,  upon  examination  by  the  propositus,  and  the  place  may  again  be 
vacated  after  six  months  notice  by  either  party.  The  preparttion  of 
teachers  is  at  their  own  expense  and  under  the  direction  of  certain 
designated  preachers.  By  an  ordinance  of  1823,  revised  and  re-eoacted 
in  1854,  and  by  subsequent  acts,  schools  were  to  be  maintained  through- 
out the  year,  excepting  three  weeks  of  vacation  at  the  high  feasts,  and 
five  or  six  weeks  at  seed  time  and  harvest,  the  summer  schools  being 
kept  but  three  hours,  from  7  to  10,  A.  U.  Children  over  ten  years  of 
age  who,  by  examination  of  the  pastor  in  presence  of  the  teacher  and 
school  authorities,  are  found  able  to  read  with  ease  and  acquainted  with 
the  catachtsm,  are  granted  permission  to  go  into  service  during  the  sum- 
mer. Attendance  at  school  is  obligatory  upon  completion  of  the  sixth 
year,  and  all  delinquency  is  punishable  with  fine  or  imprisonment 
Instruction  in  the  country  schools  is  now  limited  to  religion,  reading, 
writing,  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  and  some  knowledge  of  geography, 
and  the  teacfiers  newly  located  are  required  to  have  either  studied  at  the 
Ludwigslust  seminary  or  at  least  to  have  passed  the  final  examination  at 
that  institution.  Subordinate  teacherships  have  been  formed  when 
needed  in  connection  with  the  larger  schools,  where  unmarried  teachers 
are  located  at  a  salary  of  120  thalers  ($90)  annually,  besides  lodging  and 
fuel,  with  the  certainty  of  advancement  after  some  years  of  faithful 
service.  Assistant  teachers  are  also  employed  in  the  domanial  schools  if 
necessary,  who  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  have  passed 
the  assistants'  examination — they  receive  a  salary  of  28  schillings  (35 
cents)  per  week,  with  board  and  lodgings.  Since  1842  the  country 
domanial  schools  have  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  special  direct- 
ories who  provide  for  their  maintenance  and  best  interests — each  school 
having  two,  one  of  which  is  a  local  magistrate,  and  the  other,  two  of  the 
householders  or  cottagers  appointed  by  the  ofiBcials  and  preacher  in 
common.  Of  late  years  also  it  has  become  customary  everjrwhere  to 
form  a  special  school  fiind  from  which,  instead  of  by  individual  contribu- 
tion, the  teachers*  wages  are  paid,  amounting  at  the  lowest  to  40  and  at 
the  highest  to  56  thalers,  ($29.60-$41.44)  half  in  money  and  half  in  rye. 
In  1859  there  were  in  liecklenburg-Schwerin  1,132  country  schools, 
i.  e.  in  villages  and  boroughs,  of  which  575  were  domanial  and  485  upon 
the  estates  of  the  nobles. 
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3.  The  City  or  Burgher  Schools, 
These  schools,  until  about  1880,  were  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  authorities  and  still  remain  so  as  respects  financial  matters,  location^ 
&C.  We  have  little  information  respecting  their  organization  of  earlier 
date  than  1760,  when  an  ordinance  respecting  the  schools  of  Biltzow 
required  attendance  to  commence  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  and  the 
school  session  to  hold  from  7  to  10,  A.  M.  and  from  1  to  4,  P.  M.,  and  to 
be  opened  and  closed  with  singing.  The  teachers  were  a  rector, 
co-rector,  and  a  teacher  of  arithmetic,  together  with  the  cantor,  who  was 
subordinate  to  the  rector  but  had  exclusive  charge  of  those  commencing 
the  study  of  Latin.  No  other  teachers  of  Latin  were  allowed  in  the 
city.  Both  divisions  of  the  school  were  required  with  their  teachers  to 
attend  divine  service,  and  also  funerals,  and  to  sing  under  direction  of 
the  cantor,  and  upon  St  Gregory's  Day  to  collect  the  customary  perqui* 
sites  at  the  doors  of  the  houses. 

The  first  movement  towards  any  important  improvement  was  made  in 
1834  through  the  cooperation  of  the  government  and  local  authorities, 
but  with  great  diversity  in  the  results,  owing  to  the  differences  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  various  cities.  It  is  required  that  the  rectors  and 
co-rectors  should  have  received  a  university  education  and  have  passed 
the  second  examination  at  the  theological  school,  but  such  as  have  passed 
the  first  examination  are  now  usually  accepted,  and  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  teachers  are  from  the  Teachers*  Seminary  at  Ludwigslust 
The  rectors  are  often  also  assistant  preachers  and  certain  church  duties 
are  firequently  attached  to  the  lower  positions.  The  salaries  of  the  rec- 
tors range  from  480  to  1,100  thalers— of  the  co-rectors  from  400  to  700 
— of  the  lower  teachers  fix)m  80  to  400 — and  these  often  consist  in  part 
of  farm  products.  They  teach,  as  a  rule,  from  82  to  86  hours  per  week 
— the  rectors  from  20  to  24.  For  private  instruction  in  French  and 
English,  additional  compensation  is  paid  by  the  scholars.  The  difference 
as  respects  the  number  of  scholars  and  of  classes  is  very  great,  some 
schools  having  as  many  as  nine  classes,  and  others  but  a  single  one. 
The  number  of  teachers  usually  corresponds  to  the  number  of  classes. 
There  is  no  general  plan  and  little  uniformity  in  the  course  of  study, 
except  that  the  usual  branches  of  public  school  instruction  are  generally 
taught,  and  in  many  institutions  the  modem  languages  also  as  extra 
studies,  while  occasionally  instruction  is  given  in  Latin  in  preparation  for 
the  gymnasium.  The  schools  are  under  the  superintendence  of  school 
committees,  consisting  of  at  least  one  preacher  and  a  member  of  the 
local  magistracy,  with  usually  some  of  the  citizens. 

The  organization  of  the  schools  in  the  domanial  villages  is  similar, 
except  that  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Instruction. 
In  the  manorial  villages  it  depends  upon  special  understanding  and 
agreement  between  the  authorities  and  the  proprietors  of  the  estates. 

3.  The  Tsachen^  Seminary^  IVadee  Schools,  dx. 
The  only  schools  for  the  special  education  of  females  are  private  insti* 
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tations,  and  these  are  quite  nttmeroas,  there  being  at  least  one  in  every 
city,  frequently  two  or  three,  and  in  the  larger  cities  even  more.  Trades 
schools  have  been  established  in  all  the  cities  under  an  ordinance  of  1836, 
and  in  1850  an  annual  grant  towards  their  support  was  made  by  the 
diet,  of  from  100  to  250  thalers  to  each  of  the  forty  dties  of  the  duchy. 
Instruction  is  here  given  to  apprentices  and  journeymen  in  arithmetic 
and  writing,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  drawing  and  modeling. 
The  Teachers*  Seminary,  now  established  at  Neuklostcr,  is  under  Uie 
supervision  of  a  board  of  three  trustees,  and  has  five  teachers,  one  of 
whom  gives  instruction  exclusively  in  singing  and  music  There  is  a 
*^  seminary  school "  of  six  classes  as  a  school  of  practice  for  the  students, 
who  there  in  regular  order  engage  in  teaching  for  an  hour  each  day 
under  the  direction  of  the  seminary  teachers.  The  regular  number  of 
students  is  64,  who  receive  all  necessary  training  in  two  classes,  the 
course  of  instruction  continuing  two  years,  so  that  each  year  there  are 
82  new  applicants  for  positions  as  subordinate  teachers  in  the  domanial 
villages  or  as  assistants  in  the  city  and  borough  schools.  Candidates  for 
admission  must  be  between  the  ages  of  21  and  26  years,  and  are  required 
to  submit  a  brief  account  of  their  past  life  and  course  of  study,  and  the 
trustees  select  from  them,  for  examination,  as  many  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  students  reside  in  the  Seminary  and  pay  for  instruction,  room,  and 
board,  52 1  thalers  ($89.)  The  expenses  of  the  institution  are  otherwise 
defrayed  by  the  government  An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to 
establish  a  second  seminary  at  Dobbertin,  for  the  training  of  teachers  for 
the  manorial  schools.  The  management  is  committed  to  the  organist 
there,  in  whose  house  the  students  reside,  under  the  care  and  oversight 
of  the  pastor.  The  number  is  at  present  limited  to  ten,  who  pay  100 
thalers,  in  advance. 

There  are  three  naval  schools,  at  Wustrow,  Rostock,  and  Wismar. 
The  first  was  founded  in  1846,  has  three  classes  and  a  preparatory  school, 
with  a  director,  three  teachers,  and  four  assistants.  The  number  of 
scholars  since  its  commencement  amounts  to  1,655,  of  whom  199  have 
passed  the  mastcr^s  examination,  and  249  that  for  pilots.  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  chief  magistrate  and  two  senior  ship  captains,  who, 
together  with  the  professor  of  mathematics  at  Rostock  and  the  director, 
form  the  examining  committee.  Several  years*  service  intervenes  between 
the  two  examinations.  The  s<5hool  at  Rostock  numbers  about  100 
scholars,  in  three  classes,  under  the  director  and  four  teachers.  The 
school  at  Wismar  is  maintained  only  during  the  winter. 

The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Ludwigslust,  now  has  58 
pupils  in  six  classes,  of  boys  and  girls  equally,  who  live  distributed 
among  the  families  of  the  place.  It  has  an  inspector  and  five  teachers, 
besides  a  teacher  in  basket-weaving  and  two  female  teachers  in  domestic 
matters.  Rewards  are  given  to  such  masters  as  give  proper  instruction 
to  their  deaf  and  dumb  apprentices,  and  to  the  families  which  take  the 
girls  into  service.     The  institution  is  supported  principally  by  gotem- 
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menty  and  reoeiyes  nine  or  ten  pupHs  annually  between  the  ages  of  eight 

and  twelve. 

4.  Cfymnasiums  and  Heal  Schools, 

Traces  of  schools  superior  to  the  primary  cloister  and  parish  schools, 
are  discovered  as  eariy  as  the  commencement  of  the  14th  century,  but 
the  origin  of  the  five  gymnasiums  which  now  exist  in  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  is  due  to  the  warm  desires  for  a  better  training  which  were 
awakened  in  both  rulers  and  people  by  the  reformatory  movements  of 
the  16th  century,  as  well  as  by  the  intercourse  of  the  princes  with  the 
more  highly  cultivated  courts  and  circles  of  Italy.  The  first  was  founded  - 
in  1541  at  Wismar,  and  within  ths  next  forty  years  there  also  appeared 
the  schools  of  Schwerin,  Q&strow,  Parchine,  and  Rostock.  Commencing 
with  but  few  teachers  and  few  classes,  through  the  troublous  times  of  the 
two  following  centuries  they  strove  rather  to  save  from  the  storms  and 
whirlpools,  that  which  they  already  possessed  than  tdbi  gain  anything 
essentially  new,  but  more  recently  with  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
age,  and  under  the  stress  of  an  increased  population  and  number  of  those 
desiring  instruction,  they  have  passed  alike  through  similar  phases  of 
development,  gradually  extending  their  courses  of  study,  enlarging  the 
force  of  teachers,  and  increasing  the  number  of  classes— enjoying  the 
fostering  care  of  the  government  and  the  favor  of  the  people. 

The  **  Gymnasium  Fridcricianum,**  at  Schwerin,  was  commenced  in 
1553  as  the  ^*  Castle  School,"  upon  the  foundation  of  an  earlier  Lutheran 
school,  with  three  classes  and  four  teachers.  It  was  newly  endowed  in 
1781  by  Duke  Friedrich,  and  in  1818  received  its  present  title  and  posi- 
tion, with  enlarged  advantages,  from  Grand  Duke  Friedrich  Franz.  It 
is  purely  a  gymnasium,  without  real  classes,  and  divides  its  course  into 
three  grades — a  higher,  embracing  the  first  and  second  class;  an  inter* 
mediate,  the  two  middle  classes;  and  a  lower,  of  the  three  under  classes. 
The  course  of  study  continues  nine  years,  of  which  two  years  are  given 
to  the  first  class,  one  and  a  half  to  each  of  the  two  following  classes,  and 
a  year  to  each  of  the  remainder.  The  branches  pursued,  with  the  num* 
ber  of  hours  per  week  given  to  each  in  all  the  classes,  is  as  follows : 
Latin,  65  hours;  German,  25  hours;  arithmetic,  18  hours;  religion,  17 
hours;  history,  16  hours;  and  natural  philosophy,  18  hours.  Writing 
is  taught  in  the  three  lower  classes,  8  hours ;  geography,  in  the  five  lower 
classes,  18  hours ;  French,  in  the  five  higher  classes,  14  hours ;  in  the 
four  higher  classes,  Greek,  28  hours,  and  geometry,  8  hours ;  in  the  two 
higher  classes,  English  and  Hebrew,  eadi  4  hours.  There  is  also  four 
hours*  exercise  in  singing.     It  numbers  242  pupils. 

The  **  Cathedral  School,'' at  GQstrow,  was  founded  in  1558  upon  an 
earlier  cathedral  school,  and  after  having  been  enlarged  and  modified  at 
various  times,  was  in  1840  newly  organized  and  divided  into  a  burger 
and  real  school.  The  charge  of  the  former  was  then  wholly  assumed  by 
the  government,  while  the  city,  which  had  previously  aided  in  support- 
ing the  gymnasium,  now  has  charge  of  the  real  school  only.  It  has  six 
classes,  under  nine  teachers;  the  number  of  scholars  in  1861  was  152. 

80 
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The  "  Friedricb  Franz  Gymnasium,*'  at  Parchine,  was  establishec 
the  re6rganization  of  an  earlier  school  in  1568,  and  raised  to  the  rac 
a  gymnasium  and  its  patronage  assumed  by  the  government  in  ] 
Special  arrangements  were  made  in  1841  for  the  purpose  of  real  ins 
tion,  and  it  now  numbers  173  pupils  in  its  six  gymnasial  classes,  ar 
in  the  five  real  classes,  under  twelve  teachers.  It  derives  two-thirc 
its  income  from  the  government,  the  remainder  from  the  city. 

The  ^^  Higher  City  School,'^  at  Wismar,  fbunded  in  1541,  has  now 
gymnasial  and  three  real  classes,  besides  two  elementary  classes  con 
to  both  departments.  The  course  continues  one  year  for  each  o 
elementary,  and  two  years  for  each  of  the  gymnasial  classes.  The  j 
nasium  numbers  302  pupils,  and  the  real  school  95. 

The  "  Higher  City  School,'*  at  Rostock,  was  founded  in  1850.  j 
Wismar,  there  is  a  real  school  in  connection  with  the  gymnasium 
under  the  same  direction.  The  first  has  219  pupils  in  five  classes 
gymnasium  285  pupils  and  seven  classes. 

In  the  organization  and  management  of  these  schools,  however,  1 
is  little  of  uniformity  and  harmony.  Three  of  the  gymnasiums,  thoi 
Schwerin,  Gustrow,  and  Parchine,  it  is  seen,  appertain  to  the  go^ 
ment  Those  of  Wismar  and  Rostock,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ent 
independent  of  any  but  the  city  authorities,  except  that  the  govern) 
edict  requiring  the  certificate  of  a  *^  maturity  examination "  froi 
candidates  for  civil  office  as  an  evidence  of  the  extent  and  thorougl 
of  their  education,  necessitates  compliance  with  its  provisions  on  the 
of  all  the  gymnasiums.  All  have  local  superintending  author 
'^  scholarchaten,"  but  variously  constituted  and  appointed.  At  Schv 
and  Gustrow  there  are  real  schools,  but  wholly  distinct  from  the  | 
nasiums  and  under  separate  control;  at  Wismar  and  Rostock, 
classes  have  been  established  in  close  connection  with  the  gymnasia] 
under  the  same  direction ;  while  at  Parchine  there  are  only  parallel 
sons  in  the  natural  sciences  and  modem  languages  for  the  benefit  ol 
real  scholars,  who  are  excused  from  the  Greek  and,  in  part  also,  fron 
Latin,  but  receive  common  instruction  with  the  gymnasiasts  in  all  < 
branches  unless  an  overplus  of  numbers  makes  a  division  of  cli 
necessary. 

But  the  want  of  unity  extends  yet  farther.  The  gymnasiums  are 
connected,  isolated  from  each  other.  It  has  not  occurred,  perhap 
twenty  years  that  a  teacher  has  been  called  or  transferred  from  one  i 
tution  to  another.  Familiar  consultations  of  the  directories  togethe 
in  connection  with  the  authorities  never  take  place.  Selection 
approval  of  text-books  for  common  use  is  never  made  by  the  go^ 
ment  authorities,  nor  have  they  in  the  last  ten  years  or  longer,  prop 
any  general  regulations  respecting  instruction,  management,  or  a 
else.  Moreover,  the  office  of  gymnasial  teacher  is  not  officially  re 
nized,  and  hence  it  is  not  strange  that  of  the  few  Mecklenburgers 
have  devoted  themselves  to  teaching,  the  most  haye  left  their  con 
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Mid  are  now,  many  of  them,  settled  in  Pnissfa.  Indeed,  it  is  remark* 
able  from  how  many  diflbrent  lands  the  gymnasial  teachers  are  gathered, 
and  how  few  of  them  are  native  Mecklenburghera  There  are,  for  exam- 
ple, of  tho  present  teachers  in  the  gymnasium  at  Schwerin  but  two 
natives  of  Mecklenburg  among  the  older  teachers  and  one  among  those 
recently  appointed ;  of  the  remainder,  two  are  from  Prussian  Saxony, 
one  fixmi  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  one  from  Hesse-Cassel,  one  Irom  Alten* 
bnv^,  one  from  Hanover,  and  one  from  Brunswick.  Of  six  others  who 
in  the  last  ten  years  have  been  engaged  there,  two  were  from  Mecklen- 
bnrg,  one  IVom  Emden,  one  finom  Hanover,  one  from  Leipiig,  and  one 
from  Helmstadt 

The  salaries  of  the  gymnasial  teachers  vary  greatly;  at  QUstrow  they 
range  from  400  to  1,500  thalers ;  at  Parchine,  fVom  448  to  1,724 ;  at  Ros> 
tock,  from  400  to  1,800;  at  Schwerin,  fW)m  600  to  1,550;  at  Wismar, 
fkxMn  240  to  1,«00 ;  and  at  the  real  school  at  Giistrow,  fh)m  400  to  1,000 
thalers.  There  are,  moreover,  two  **  Widows'  Institutions  "—one  with  a 
fond  of  $264,000,  in  whose  benefits  the  the  widows  of  gymnasial  teachers 
participate,  and  another  with  a  fbnd  of  $225,000  for  the  benefit  of  tho 
widows  of  preachers  and  other  than  gymnasial  teachers.  There  is  also 
a  Society  of  Relief  for  the  orphans  of  preachers  and  university  trained 
teachers,  besides  other  special  widow  and  orphan  fbnds. 

The  ** maturity  examination^  edict  of  May,  1688,  must  therefbre  be 
regarded  as  the  one  common  bond  of  union,  though  it  can  not  be  asserted 
with  what  strictness  and  uniformity  it  is  complied  with  by  the  schools. 
The  examining  authority  under  this  ordinance  consists  of  the,**  scholarchs  ** 
and  such  teachers  as  have  received  a  university  education,  but  besides 
this  wider  circle,  who  alone  fbrm  the  auditory  at  the  oral  examination, 
there  is  a  much  narrower  one,  upon  whose  judgment  the  decision  de- 
pends, consisting  of  the  *'  protoecholarch,'*  the  director,  and  the  teachers 
who  have  conducted  the  examination.  The  students  who  are  admitted 
fbr  examination  must  have  been  connected  with  the  first  class  of  the 
gymnasium  for  at  least  a  year  and  have  pursued  all  its  studies,  including 
Greek.  The  exercises  of  the  examinatk>n  are  a  German  composition, 
which  is  to  be  a  general  test  of  proficiency  in  that  department;  a  Latin 
composition  upon  some  historic-rhetorical  subject;  a  mathematical  exer- 
dse ;  a  translation  fVom  the  German  into  Greek ;  the  translation  and  ex- 
planation of  an  ode  of  Horace  not  previously  read  in  school ;  and  a  French 
composition  upon  some  subject  from  later  history.  Upon  these  exercises  a 
judgment  is  formed  of  the  proficiency  of  the  students,  in  which  two 
grades  are  distinguished.  For  the  first,  it  is  necessary  that  the  German 
composition  should  be  arranged  with  logical  correctness  and  that  its 
style  be  fiuent  and  appropriate.  The  translations  from  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French  must  be  made  without  previous  preparation.  He  should  be  able 
to  read  Horace  and  Virgil  after  brief  consideration,  and  be  as  intimate  with 
Homer  as  the  usual  school  lexicons  and  grammers  will  allow.  He  should 
show  a  ready  knowledge  of  all  ordinary  forms  of  syntax  and  etymology, 
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and  be  able  to  gire  satisfactorj  informatioD  respecting  onusual  fonnsand 
idioms,  the  rules  of  prosody,  and  the  use  of  sjnonTmous  words.  The 
Latin  and  French  compositions  are  required  to  be  grammaUcally  correct| 
without  (Germanisms,  and  showing  Tersatility  of  expression,  and  the 
Qreek  exercise  must  also  be  correctly  accentuated.  He  ^lould  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  dates,  causes  and  effects  of  the  main  facts  of  general 
history,  and  with  the  connection  of  events  in  the  history  of  Greece, 
Rome,  and  Germany,  as  well  as  with  phyucal  and  modem  political  geog- 
raphy in  its  principal  divisions,  and  the  geography  of  the  ancients  and 
of  the  middle  ages,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  historical  instruction.  In 
mathematics  there  is  required  a  knowledge  of  the  order  and  nature  of 
the  mathematical  sciences,  of  algebra  and  the  computation  of  powers  and 
roots,  and  dexterity  in  the  formation  and  resolution  of  equations  of  the 
first  and  second  degrees ;  in  geometry,  a  knowledge  of  the  first  six  books 
of  Euclid,  with  the  eleventh  and  twelilh,  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
connection  of  the  points  of  a  systematically  arranged  proposition,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  logarithms  and  their  application,  and  with  plane  trigo- 
nometry. There  are  also  corresponding  requirements  in  Hebrew.  The 
satisfaction  of  three  requirements  assures  a  certificate  of  the  first  grade, 
but  in  order  to  impose  no  restriction  upon  the  free  development  of  talent 
in  any  special  direction,  it  is  also  granted  to  any  one  who  succeeds  in 
German,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  and  one  other  department ;  certificates 
of  the  second  degree  are  conferred  upon  such  as  succeed  in  Latin,  Ger- 
man, and  tuo  other  departments,  as  may  be  selected  by  the  candidate. 
These  certifio^tes  may  specify,  at  the  discretion  of  the  examiners,  the  first 
one  degree,  and  the  second  two  degrees,  of  honorable  distinction. 

The  real  schools  have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  gymna- 
siums. The  real  school  at  Giistrow,  under  city  patronage,  redrganised 
in  1861,  has  six  classes,  ten  teachers,  and  192  scholars.  The  one  at 
Schwerin,  under  the  care  of  the  sovereign,  has  six  cUsses  of  228 
scholars,  and  a  higher  class  of  46,  and  ten  teachers.  Its  course  of  study 
embraces,  in  all  the  classes — German,  88  hours  per  week ;  religion  and 
arithmetic,  22  hours  each ;  history  and  geography,  13  hours  each ;  sing^ 
ing,  8  hours.  There  commence  in  the  sixth  class,  Latin,  22  hours, 
and  drawing,  12  hours — in  the  fifth  dass,  French,  21  hours— in  the 
fourth  class,  English,  12  hours,  and  mathematics,  15  hours — in  the 
third,  natural  philosophy,  6  hours — in  the  second,  chemistry,  4  hours;— 
also,  in  the  four  lower  classes,  writing,  18  hours,  and  in  the  four  middle, 
natural  history,  8  hours. 

HECKLEKBUBQ-STRELITZ. 

1.  Primary  Schoob. 
The  same  distinction  between  domanial  and  manorial  schools  is  to  be 
made  here  as  in  regard  to  Mecklenburg-Schwerin — the  influence  and 
power  of  the  sovereign  and  of  an  organically  regulated  government  being 
extended  only  to  the  first ;  the  latter  dependent  on.  the  one  hand  for 
their  governing  ordinances  upon  the  rarely  occurring  concord  among  the 
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diverse  elements  of  the  man  j-mmded  chambers,  and  on  the  other,  upon 
the  pleasore,  sagacity,  and  good*will  of  the  indiyidaal  proprietors  of  the 
estateSi  Though  the  nobility  hare  the  power  and  opportunity  of  em- 
ploying their  peculiar  privileges  to  the  great  benefit  and  advancement  of 
both  the  churches  and  schools  within  their  estates,  yet  it  is  admitted  that 
the  manorial  schools  are  as  a  whole  inferior  to  the  others. 

The  provisions  of  the  early  revised  school  law  of  1650  having  fallen 
into  neglect,  an  ordinance  was  issued  in  1711  expressing  the  displeasure 
of  the  then  duke  at  the  existing  want  of  religious  and  other  instruction, 
and  requiring  that  the  officials  and  pastors  should  insist  upon  the  attend- 
ance of  all  children  at  school  until  able  *^  to  understand  at  least  reading, 
praying,  and  Luther's  catechism ;  that  the  country  teachers  should  be  en- 
gaged only  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  pastors,  and  that  both 
teacher  and  scholars  should  appear  weekly  before  the  pastor  for  his  ex- 
amination.'* This  oversight  of  the  schools  by  the  pastors  was  yet  more 
strongly  insisted  on  by  the  ordinances  of  1778  and  1796,  and  some  meas- 
ures were  taken  for  the  improvement  both  of  the  teachers'  positions  and 
of  their  qualiBcations.  A  private  seminary  for  the  training  of  country 
teachers  was  established  at  Woldeek  in  1801,  but  removed  in  1805  to 
Neustrelitz  and  incorporated  with  the  school  institution  there.  The  reign 
of  the  late  Grand  Duke  (George,  commencing  in  1816,  formed  a  new  epoch 
in  the  history  of  these  schools.  He  declared  it  necessary  to  remove  every 
useless  and  incapable  teacher  and  to  replace  only  such  as  were  found, 
upon  examination,  capable  and  unexceptionable ;  their  positions  were  to 
be  made  comfortable  and  desirable,  and  they  to  be  relieved  firom  pressing 
cares  and  the  necessity  of  manual  labor,  *'  the  pursuit  of  which  is,  as  a 
rule,  injudicious  on  the  part  of  the  teacher."  To  secure  this  object  a 
teachers'  seminary  was  newly  founded  at  Mirow  in  1820  and  most  liber- 
ally endowed,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  under  the  next  section. 
In  1880  pensions  were  provided  for  deserving  teachers  and  clerks  and  their 
widows,  and  as  a  provision  for  their  families  a  q>ecial  *'  Life  Insurance 
Company  "  has  been  formed  among  the  teachers  themselves.  There  has 
also  been  an  endowment  established  for  a  similar  purpose  by  a  teacher 
with  the  profits  from  the  sales  of  a  collection  of  songs,  which  endowment 
received  in  1850  the  government  sanction  and  the  privileges  of  a  ^'pium 
corpus." 

The  present  school  regulations  are  contained  in  the  ordinance  of  Oct, 
1826,  which  requires  the  schools  to  be  kept  six  hours  a  day  in  winter, 
and  from  7  to  9  A.  M.  in  summer,  with  four  weeks  vacation  in  the  hay 
and  grain  harvests  and  two  weeks  at  potato  gathering,  school  attendance 
being  obligatory  from  the  completion  of  the  sixth  year  till  confirmation. 
Neither  household  occupations,  the  tending  of  cattle,  the  care  of  children, 
nor  any  claims  on  the  part  of  those  having  a  right  to  service,  are  permit- 
ted to  interfere  with  the  attendance  of  the  children  at  school,  and  only 
sickness  or  the  excessive  badness  of  the  roads  or  weather  in  the  case  of 
those  coming  fh>m  a  distance,  can  be  accepted  as  sufficient  excuse  for  non- 
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AttendaDCe.  A  comadttee,  coDBistiiig  of  the  pailor  and  two  of  the  parish- 
ioners appointed  by  the  magistrate  upon  his  nomination,  see  to  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  school,  the  obeenrance  of  the  ordintncw,  and  the  reg- 
ularity of  school  attendance,  and  also  keep  account  of  the  stho(A  mon^B 
derired  from  fines  and  Tolaatarj  coBtribntions.  The  preachers  are  also 
required  to  visit  all  the  schools  of  their  parishes  at  least  once  a  month 
and  to  report  annually  to  the  ooosiatoryf  while  it  Is  also  the  doty  of  the 
magistrates  to  visit  the  schools  as  often  as  poasiUe,  to  insist  upon  the  ob- 
servance of  the  regulations,  to  sustain  the  authority  of  the  teadiers,  and 
to  report  annually  to  the  government  Corporal  punishment  can  be  in- 
flicted only  when  other  means  fiiil  of  elfect  The  brandies  of  instruction 
are  usually  religion,  reading,  writing  and  orthography,  arithmetic,  (es- 
pecially mental,)  exercises  in  thou|^  and  committing  to  memory,  and 
singing.  The  plan  of  study,  method  and  means  of  instruction,  tc^  are 
determined  by  the  consistory,  and  the  teachers  are  instructed  thereupon 
by  the  preachers,  *^  in  order  to  an  unifiMtnity  in  school  management  and 
in  education,  as  far  as  possible."  If  the  size  oi  the  school  or  the  inequal- 
ity of  the  children's  ages  require  it,  a  division  may  be  made  by  directioB 
of  the  pastor,  or  the  smaller  children  may  be  dismissed  an  hour  earlier 
than  the  others.  A  public  examination  is  held  annually  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  in  church,  to  add  solemnity  to  the  occasion  and  to  give  it  a  re- 
ligious coloring,  and  as  rewards  to  such  as  have  been  r^narkable  ibr  dil- 
igence and  obedience^  useful  books  are  given  at  the  expense  of  the  sdiool 
funds. 

Each  country  teacher  receives  tiie  following  emohiments : — a  residenee^ 
with  a  garden  of  at  least  100  square  rods,  and  as  much  more  f(»r  potatoes 
and  flax ;  pasturage  for  a  cow  and  calf^  two  swine,  two  geese  with  their 
broods,  and  as  much  hay  and  straw  as  is  needed  for  wintering  the  cattle  ; 
exemption  from  all  taxes,  firom  night  patrols,  and  from  parish  service  ex- 
cept when  necessary ;  eight  to  ten  cords  of  wood,  or  in  place  of  a  portion 
of  it,  an  equivalent  quantity  of  peat ;  S4  bushels  of  rye  and  19  of  bailey ; 
and  a  saUry  of  10-20  thalers,  ($7.50-416.00,)  besides  the  school  f^es. 
This  money  payment  is  wholly  or  in  part  withheld  if  the  teacher  also 
carry  on  a  trade,  and  as  he  is  also  the  clerk  of  the  parish,  he  has  Uie  ad^ 
dltional  perquisites  of  that  <^ce.  The  raising  of  flax,  silk,  tobacco^  cara- 
way, madder,  teasels,  and  especially  of  garden  produce,  as  well  as  the 
care  of  trees  and  bees,  are  considered  the  most  suitable  and  profitable 
business  for  the  teacher. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  a  single  school  may  not  exceed  60-70 ;  new 
schools  must  be  formed  whenever  necessary.  The  number  of  country 
schools  in  the  grand  duchy  is  281,  of  which  54  are  in  the  principality  of 
Batseburg.  Of  the  177  in  the  donunion  oi  Stargard,  111  are  domanial 
schools  and  66  are  manorial,  while  in  the  principality  all  are  domainal 
with  a  single  exoeption.  Since  1854  various  institutions  for  the  care  of 
neglected  children  have  been  founded,  and  the  number  of  knittuig  and 
sewing  schools  been  much  increased. 
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IL    OymmmiwmB  and  Cilbg  Schoob. 

Of  Unse  institotions,  which  are  h^re  so  Dearly  connected  as  to  be  most 
ooByenienUy  ooiuiclered  together,  the  immediate  jurisdiction  is  in  die 
hands  of  the  consistory,  under  the  superior  direction  of  the  government 
There  are  three  gymnasiams,  (a  large  number  for  so  small  a  territory,)  at 
NemstrelitsB,  Neubrandenburg  and  Friedland,  and  until  fifteen  years  ago, 
another  at  Rataebnrg.  At  Neustrelitz  there  were  established  in  1800  a 
high  school  and  a  primary  school  for  boys,  a  female  school,  and  a  poor 
schooL  From  these  there  have  gradually  grown  the  Gymnasium  Caroli^ 
num,  having  now  five  dasses  and  146  pupils;  a  real  school,  made  in  1887 
aa  independent  institution,  with  three  classes  and  four  teachers ;  three 
elementary  classes,  which  are  preparatory  to  the  gymnasium  and  real 
school ;  and  a  primary  burgher  schooL  The  female  high  school,  which 
until  1881  occupied  the  gymnasial  building  and  was  under  the  director 
of  the  gymnasium,  is  now  distinct,  having  its  own  edifice  and  directory, 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  consistory ;  it  has  four  classes  and  a 
primary  department  of  two  classes.  There  are  also  schools  preparatory 
to  these  and  under  a  special  committee.  The  course  of  instruction  at 
the  gymnasium  is  as  follows: — in  all  classes,  Latin,  48  hours  jper  week ; 
mathematics,  18  hours;  (German,  14  hours;  religion,  12  hours;  French, 
11  hours;  singing,  8  hours — in  the  foty  higher  classes,  Greek,  22  hours; 
history,  9  hours;  natural  philosophy,  6  hours — in  the  lower  classes,  ge- 
ography^ 6  hours ;  aHthmetic,  5  hours ;  and  writing,  8  hours.  At  Keu- 
brandenburg,  the  Latin  school,  so-called,  of  1811,  has  been  enlarged  antH 
it  now  has  four  gymnasial  classes,  with  three  real  ctesses  parallel  to  the 
three  lower  gymnasial  classes  and  very  often  combined  with  them.  The 
total  number  of  scholars  is  181,  all  of  whom  receive  instruction  in  Latih. 
The  bmrgher  and  elementaiy  school  are  also  preparatory  to  the  gymtia- 
Biam.  The  female  burgher  school,  fbanded  in  1810,  now  embraces  five 
classes ;  in  the  three  higher  elass^  instmcUon  is  given  in  the  French  Ian- 
gsage,  including  conversation,  and  also  English  in  the  highest  class.  In 
tho  gymnasinm  at  Friedland^  which  is  perhaps  the  oldest  of  all,  an  es* 
sential  advance  was  made  ten  years  ago  towards  the  combination  of  gym« 
nasial  and  real  instruction,  in  consequence  of  which  there  are  five  classes, 
tiie  third  and  fourth  beh)g  formed  into  separate  divisions.  Greek  and 
LalMi  were  omitted  in  the  seeotid  division  of  the  fburth  class,  French  was 
commenced  in  the  k>We6t  class,  and  two  English  classes  were  organited 
Ihr  such  scholars  as  were  excused  tma  Greek,  while  religious  instrucUoii 
cdaied  in  the  three  higher  classes^  and  history,  mathematics,  and  natural 
philosophy  were  continued  through  the  course.  There  is  also  a  burghetr 
sdiool  of  three  cbu»eS|  with  a  spedal  fbmale  department  having  two 
eknea.  At  Schanberg  there  is  a  city  school  of  ten  classes,  and  other 
bttrgher  or  city  schools  of  four,  or  usually  five  dasses,  in  each  of  the  cities 
of  the  duchy. 

As  respects  the  course  and  extent  of  instruction  at  the  gymnasiums^ 
they  are  mainly  governed  by  the  proclamation  of  Aug.,  1887,  which  cor« 
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responds  to  the  edict  regulating  the  examinations  of  the  gymnasiiims  in 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  The  requirements  differ  in  some  respects  in  the 
two  duchies,  but  not  to  any  great  extent  Besides  the  Latin  composition 
there  is  required  a  Latin  *'  extemporale,**  and  in  the  Qreek  an  additional 
translation  id  to  Latin  of  some  portion  of  a  tragedy  of  Euripides  or  Sopho- 
cles that  has  not  been  previously  read,  but  in  the  preparation  of  these 
exercises  and  the  other  compositions,  Ac,  the  students  are  permitted  the 
use  of  all  the  necessary  lexicons.  There  are  also  required  in  natural  phi- 
losophy  a  knowledge  of  the  general  properties  of  bodies,  the  laws  of  equi- 
librium and  motion,  electricity  and  magnetism,  of  light  and  heat,  and  in 
chemistry,  of  the  elements  and  their  principal  combinations.  Nearly  a 
week  is  spent  in  this  examination,  five  hours  being  allowed  for  the  math- 
ematical  task,  three  for  each  of  the  Qreek  and  French  exercises,  five  for 
each  of  the  compositions,  three  for  the  translation  fi-om  the  Greek  and  for 
the  Hebrew  exercises,  and  two  for  the  Latin  "  extemporale."  There  are 
moreover  some  differences  in  relation  to  the  constitution  of  the  examining 
committee,  and  in  the  influence  of  the  teacher  who  has  conducted  the  ex- 
amination upon  the  final  decision  which  is  reached  by  the  committee. 

The  Teachers*  Seminary  at  Mirow,  opened  in  1820  with  four  pupils, 
took  the  place  of  the  earlier  seminary  that  had  been  united  with  the 
school  at  Neustrelitz.  It  was  placed  under  the  control  of  men  to  whom 
every  facility  had  been  given  for  $tting  themselves  for  the  office — Giese- 
brecht,  the  first  principal,  having  spent  a  year  in  association  with  Pesta- 
lozzi,  and  Gerling,  who  was  at  its  head  from  1829  to  1866,  having  been 
for  a  year  in  the  noted  seminary  at  Weissenfels,  then  under  the  charge 
of  Hamisch.  At  first  it  received  boys  of  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  who 
were  for  eight  years  gratuitously  instructed  and  cared  for  in  the  &mily 
of  the  principal,  or,  afterwards,  of  the  steward,  and  as  these  were  in- 
tended for  the  domanial  schools,  an  additional  arrangement  was  made  in 
1822  for  the  benefit  also  of  the  manorial  and  city  estates.  The  younger 
students  received  instruction  in  connection  with  the  higher  classes  of  the 
city  schools,  while  the  older  seminarists  found  in  the  same  schools  oj^ 
portunity  for  teaching.  But  in  1889  the  whole  plan  was  changed,  the 
course  was  limited  to  five  years,  and  six  pupils,  from  14-20  years  of  age, 
were  admitted  every  three  years,  who  provided  themselves  only  with 
clothing,  writing  materials,  and  text-books,  and  among  the  other  candi- 
date^ there  were  also  ten  half-pensioners  who  received  80  thalers  annu- 
ally. In  1852,  by  way  of  trial,  it  was  determined  to  receive  journeymen 
win^men  of  24  to  26  years  of  age  or  less,  of  suitable  character  and  fi^e 
from  military  service.  It  is  found  that  14-16  pupils  are  sufficient  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  territory.  Instruction  in  sOk  culture  has  been 
given  since  1826,  and  in  place  of  gymnastic  exercises,  occupation  has  of 
late  been  given  in  the  field,  garden  and  meadow ;  more  recentiy  instruc- 
tion has  also  been  given  in  the  raising  of  bees  uid  culture  of  fruit  trees. 
The  management  of  the  seminary  and  of  the  local  schools  is  in  the 
hands,  and  several  of  the  teachers  are  employed  alike  in  both. 


VI.    PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  LIPPE-DETMOLD 

AKD  SCHAUlfBURQ-UPFE. 


PBELDflNART  RElfARK& 


Thb  ancient  principality  of  Lippe  has  been  for  some  two  hundred 
years  divided  into  the  two  principalities  of  Lippe-Detmold  and  Schaum- 
burg  Lippe,  lying  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  river  Weser,  and  within  the 
limits  of  Westphalia  and  Hanover.  The  former,  traversed  by  the  Jeuto- 
burg  forest  range,  and  more  pleasant  than  fruitful,  possesses  an  area  of 
447  square  miles  and  a  population  of  108,518  in  1861 ;  the  latter,  170 
square  miles  and  80,774  inhabitants.  The  capitals  are  Detmold,  (popula- 
tion, 4,716,)  and  Buckeburg,  (population,  8,250.)  The  prevalent  religion 
in  the  one  territory  is  Calvinistic ;  in  the  other,  Lutheran,  with  a  few 
Catholics.  The  reigning  houses  have  a  common  origin,  traced  back  to 
the  thirteenth  century ;  their  powers  are  limited  under  the  constitutions 
which  were  established  in  1886.  The  last  traces  of  bondage  among  the 
people  had  been  abolished  in  1810.  The  principal  occupation  is  agricul- 
ture and  the  people  are  generally  intelligent,  the  princes  having  long  been 
liberal  patrons  of  popular  education.  The  Gymnasium  at  Lemgo,  and 
the  High  School  and  Teachers*  Seminary  at  Detmold  are  in  high  estima- 
tion, and  many  of  the  most  celebrated  scholars  of  Germany  have  received 
their  early  training  at  the  one  or  the  other. 

L     LIPPE-DBTHOLD. 

Primary  Schools, 

During  the  ktter  period  of  the  kst  century  and  the  first  of  the  pres- 
ent, Lippe-Detmold  was  fortunate  in  possessing  in  immediate  succession 
three  very  gifted  General  Superintendents,  (Ewald,  Colin,  and  Wurth,) 
who  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  education  of  the  people,  and  com- 
mon schools  improved  more  rapidly,  especially  under  the  regency  of  the 
Princess  Pauline,  than  in  any  other  State  of  Germany.  After  her  death, 
and  that  of  Superintendent  Wurth,  this  improvement  ceased,  and  though 
the  political  movements  of  184S-9  had  in  view  an  educational  reform  and 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  Common  School  Law  of  Dec,  1849,  yet  this 
law  made  few  changes,  several  of  its  provisions  have  been  since  abolished, 
and  the  supervision  of  the  schools  still  rests  with  the  Consistory  as  be- 
fore, though  the  law  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  Board  of 
Superintendence. 

The  school  age  extends  fh>m  the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth  year  indu- 
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siTe,  and  the  namber  of  scholars  in  attendance  is  about  15,500,  or  nearly 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  number  of  school  communities 
is  108,  in  which  there  are  engaged  ISO  principal,  88  assistant,  and 
8  temporary  teachers.  There  are  also  Jewish  communities  with  ten 
teachers.  Parishes  with  less  than  thirty  scholars  have  no  claim  to  a 
special  school;  if  the  number  be  ovel*  ISO,  an  assistant  teacher  is  em- 
ployed, unless  it  can  be  avoided  by  a  transference  of  scholars  to  oUier 
schools.  The  support  of  the  schools  is  provided  for  by  Government, 
while  the  maintenance  of  school  buildings  and  the  providing  of  the  nec- 
essary school  apparatus  rests  upon  the  oommunity.  An  annual  tui- 
tion fee  of  twenty  silver  groschen  (forty  cents)  is  paid  by  each  child,  if 
there  be  not  more  than  two  from  the  same  &mily,  which  goes  into  the 
general  treasury,  as  the  salary  of  the  teacher  is  fixed. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  evangelical  schools  are  immediately 
under  a  school  committee,  consisting  of  the  pastor,  the  teacher,  a  magis- 
trate, and  six  or  eight  members  chosen  from  the  community,  half  of  the 
number  being  elected  every  three  years.  The  special  oversight  of  the 
school  devolves  upon  the  pastor,  and  the  committee  has  to  report  to  the 
Consistory  semi-annually  respecting  the  result  of  the  examination,  giving 
a  certificate  of  the  subjects  that  have  been  passed  over,  the  scheme  of 
lessons  for  the  succeeding  half-year,  a  copy  of  the  diligence  roll,  and  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  knitting,  sewing,  Aa,  that  has  been  done  in 
the  school.  There  must  also  be  annually  given  a  duly  certified  copj 
of  the  school  accounts. 

Each  school  is  divided  into  three  classes,  which  are  taught  separately 
as  fiur  as  possible,  the  middle  class,  however,  usually  sharing  in  the  in- 
struction given  to  the  others.  There  is  no  division  of  scholars  by  sex 
except  where  there  are  two  or  more  principal  schools.  The  subjects  of 
instruction  are,  for  the  most  part,  reading,  writing,  mental  and  written 
arithmetic,  singing,  religion,  with  Biblical  history,  German,  and  what  is 
of  most  importance  in  **  common  science."  To  this  latter  branch  there 
are  usually  given  but  two  hours  a-week.  tVhere  the  upper  class  has  a 
special  teacher,  some  lessons  are  also  given  in  drawing  and  there  are  oc- 
casional exercises  in  declamation.  The  time  legally  required  of  each 
teacher  is  twenty-six  hours  per  week,  but  as  this  is  seldom  suflScient  for 
the  real  wants  of  the  scholars,  most  of  the  teachers  willingly  give  several 
hours  more.  Three  hours  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon  is 
the  rule,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  iiftemoons  being  excepted.  The 
morning  is  usually  given  to  the  instruction  of  the  upper  class.  In  some 
places  the  "shepherd  schools"  are  still  held  during  the  mid-day  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  engaged  in  tending  cattle,  the  herds  being  then  m 
Stan. 

Religious  instruction  is  given  by  the  teacher,  the  pastor  having  a  gen- 
eral supervision  and  giving  the  instruction  preparatory  to  confirmation. 
The  text-books  are  the  Bible  and  hymn-book  and  some  Biblical  history, 
together  with  the  Heidelberg  catechism.    There  are  no  private  schools, 
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unless  we  take  into  account  the  establishments  for  the  care  of  in&nts, 
the  sewing  and  knitting  schools  that  exist  in  some  places,  and  the  spin- 
ning schools  for  the  poor  that  hare  occasionally  been  prorided  bj  priyate 
beneTolence. 

The  Teaeher$^  Seminary  at  Detmold  was  opened  in  1789  and  is  under 
the  charge  of  a  director,  upon  whom  also  rests  the  general  superintend* 
OMse  of  the  public  schools.  He  has  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  Consistory, 
and  represents  in  that  body  the  interests  of  the  schools,  llie  course  of 
training,  which  continues  three  years,  is  mainly  in  accordance  with  the 
Prussian  system.  l%e  candidates  are  principally  from  the  peasant  class 
and  middle  classes  of  the  city.  The  preparation  required  is  only  such  as 
can  be  acquired  at  the  public  schools,  with  the  addition  of  some  knowl- 
edge of  drawing  and  the  piano.  The  number  of  students  averages  twenty, 
of  whom  four  receive  their  board  free  of  expense ;  the  remainder,  only 
tuition,  lodging,  and  light  The  location  of  the  teacher  is  made,  immedi* 
ately  upon  his  leaving  the  Seminary,  by  the  Prince  through  the  Consist- 
ory. When  thus  definitely  located,  they  enjoy  the  rights  of  State  offi- 
cials. Some  city  communities  have  preserved  their  ancient  right  of 
appointment,  but  the  privilege  Uiat  was  granted  to  the  rest  in  1849  of 
making  a  selection  from  those  teachers  nominated  by  the  higher  school 
authorities,  was  afterwards  withdrawn. 

The  annual  income  of  an  assistant  teacher  amounts  to  110-180  thalerSi 
(|81-$96,)  besides  free  lodging.  The  minimum  salary  of  ^ncipal  teach- 
MB  is  150  thalers,  besides  the  use  of  the  school  residence.  An  increase 
of  20-30  thalers  is  made  to  this  minimum  after  five  yean  service.  Neariy 
one-half  of  the  teacheta  receive  less  than  300  thalers,  but  eighteen  receive 
more  than  800  thalers,  and  but  one  more  than  500  thalers.  This  salary 
is  paid,  in  part,  in  natural  products,  besides  which  there  is  the  use  of  a 
garden  and  some  land,  reckoned  at  a  light  rent  Superannuated  teachers 
are  laid  aside  with  a  pension  whose  amount  increases  with  the  length  of 
service.  Widows  and  orphans  receive  from  the  Widows'  Fund  an  annual 
pension  of  thirty  thalers,  besides  twenty  thalers  for  burial  expenses.  Each 
teacher  contributes  three  thalers  to  the  Widows*  Fund  annually,  the  new 
teacher  paying  ten  thalers  in  addition  and  one-fburth  thaler  more  for  each 
thaler  of  salary  above  eighty  thalers. 

Hector  Schools. 
The  so-called  Rector  Schools,  four  in  number,  are  intermediate  between 
the  primary  and  dassical  schools.  The  course  of  instruction  adds  Latin^ 
French,  and  English  to  the  usual  branches  of  the  primary  schools.  The 
number  of  scholars  in  each  varies  from  ten  to  thirty,  between  the  ages 
of  nine  and  fifteen.  The  reotors  have  the  same  obligations  as  the  teach- 
ers of  common  schools  and  are  under  the  same  authorities,  but  do  not 
rank  as  State  officials.  Their  salary,  averaging  about  800  thalers,  is 
raised  by  the  community,  to  whom  on  that  account  their  election  belongs. 
The  rectors  are  usually  young  theologians,  who  after  some  years  become 
pastors,  and  to  whom  their  schod  experience  is  a  great  advantage. 
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Cfymnatiitma, 

The  Gymnasitim  Leopoldinum  at  Detmold  was  originally  a  rector 
school,  but  was  gradually  extended  and  improved  until  in  1888  it  was 
reorganized,  with  new  buildings,  under  its  present  title.  It  is  under  the 
control  of  a  committee  of  three,  mcluding  a  government  official  and  a 
member  of  the  Consistory,  while  the  director  has  the  immediate  man- 
agement of  the  institution  and  teachers.  An  annual  appropriation  of 
6,000  thalers  is  made  for  its  support  and  the  teachers,  who  rank  as  State 
officials  and  possess  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens,  are  appointed  by 
the  Ministry.  A  preparatory  school,  or  pro  gymnasium,  receives  the 
pupils  from  six  to  nine  years  of  age ;  its  teachers  are  not  under  the  di- 
rector, but  rank  with  those  of  the  common  schools  and  are  liable  to  dis- 
mission upon  notice.  There  are  nine  g3nnnasial  classes,  to  which  are 
added  two  real  classes,  parallel  with  the  second  and  third  gymnasia!. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  winter,  1860-61,  was  298,  of  whom  forty- 
seven  were  in  the  real  classes,  and  forty-four  in  the  higher  gymnasial 
classes. 

All  the  branches  of  study  are  obligatory,  even  gymnastics,  though  dis- 
pensations are  given.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  a  three  days*  ex- 
amination is  held,  determining  the  proficiency  of  the  students  and  thdr 
preparation  for  the  University,  and  closing  with  an  oration  on  the  part 
of  the  students  and  a  valedictory  address  from  the  director  to  the  gradu- 
ates. The  salary  of  the  director  is  1,000  thalers,  with  a  residence.  The 
teachers  receive  salaries  of  400  thalers  and  upward. 

The  Lemgo  Gymnasium  is  far  older  than  that  of  Detmold,  having  been 
in  existence  before  the  Reformation.  It  attained  its  highest  prosperity 
and  reputation  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  under  the  rector- 
ship of  Reinert  and  solely  through  his  remarkable  personal  ability.  Un- 
til his  resignation,  in  1819,  it  was  simply  a  city  institution,  scantOy  en- 
dowed, and  with  but  few  teachers.  Afterward,  and  principally  through 
the  &vor  of  Princess  Pauline,  many  privileges  were  granted  it  and  its 
financial  condition  greatly  improved ;  still  it  never  regained  its  formor 
renown  and  large  attendance  of  pupils  from  abroad.  It  is  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  city  magistrates  and  a  government  officer,  and  is  in  part 
sustained  by  appropriations  from  both  the  State  and  city  treasuries.  It 
possesses  a  library  of  6,000  volumes,  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  students. 
Its  organization  and  course  of  instruction  are  similar  in  most  respects  to 
those  of  the  Detmold  gymnasium,  while  the  discipline  is  somewhat  more 
strict  The  salaries  vary  from  800  to  820  thalers  in  addition  to  house- 
rent  and  some  other  small  perquisites.  The  tuition  fees  range  from  ax 
to  twenty  thalers  annually.  The  number  of  students  in  1862  was  one 
hundred  and  thirteen. 

At  Detmold  there  is  a  Higher  Female  School  with  several  classes,  sus- 
tained by  the  school  charges,  which  are  not  inconsiderable.  There  is  a 
similar  institution  at  Lemgo  under  the  charge  of  a  female  prindpaL 
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CHESTER  DEWEY,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Chester  Dewet  was  bom  at  Sheffield,  tfass.,  Oct  25th,  1784.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Williams  College  in  1806,  studied  for  the  ministiy.  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1808,  and  during  the  latter  half  of  ihat  year  officiated  in  Tyringham 
in  Western  Massachusetts.  In  the  same  year  he  accepted  a  tutorship  in  Wil- 
liams College,  and  in  1810  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  which  office  he  held  for  seventeen  years,  doing  much  to  advance 
the  standard  of  scholarship  and  to  enlarge  the  course  of  study  in  his  own  and 
kindred  departments,  while  over  the  students  his  influence  was  often  benefi- 
cially exerted.  Between  1827  and  1836  he  was  principal  of  the  "  Gymnasium," 
a  high  school  for  boys  at  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  and  in  the  latter  year  removed  to 
Rochester,  where  he  was  principal  of  the  Rochester  Collegiate  Institute  until 
1860.  He  was  then  elected  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Rochester,  which  post  he  still  holds.  ProC  Dewey  has  been 
a  fi:«quent  contributor  to  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  and  is  the 
author  of  several  special  botanical  treatises,  including  a  **  History  of  the  Herba- 
ceous Plants  of  Massachusetts,"  written  for  the  State  government  Un^  withiu 
a  few  years  he  has  employed  his  vacations  in  lecturing  at  the  medical  college 
at  Pittsfleld  and  Woodstock,  Yt.  In  the  course  of  his  long  career  as  a  teacher, 
he  has  delivered  over  4,000  lectures  and  preached  nearly  as  many  sermons.  He 
has  effected  much  for  the  advancement  of  public  schools  and  was  active  in  the 
establishment  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  of  which  be  was  elected  the 
first  President  in  1845.f 

JOSEPH  MCKEEN,  LL.  D. 

Joseph  McEeen  was  bom  in  Antrim,  Yt.,  and  removed  to  the  city  of  New 
York  about  the  year  1818,  where  he  engaged  in  teaching,  at  first  in  a  private 
school,  and  afterwards  for  a  long  time  in  Public  School  No.  6,  situated  in  Mott 
Street  Mr.  McKeen  was  among  the  originators  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation, and  was  elected  Yice-President  in  1845,  and  President  in  1846.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1847,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  "American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion "  in  New  York,  which  was  discontinued  in  May  of  the  same  year,  when  he 
assumed  the  editorship  of  the  "Teachers  Advocate,"  the  organ  of  the  Assooia- 

*  A  biofntphical  ik«teh  of  Jobo  W.  Balklejr,  ehairaian  of  th«  prdiminArjr  cooveDtion  in  1845, 
and  Prasidentof  the  Anociotion  in  1850,  nmy  bo  found  in  B«rnard>  Amer.  Joar.  of  Edaoatioo, 
Vol.  XIV..  p.  28,  in  eonneetion  with  the  National  Toachen*  Awociation.  of  whicb  he  was  alto 
Praiidoat.  A  tketch  of  tb«  life  of  C.  R.  Cobarn,  fourth  President  of  the  Anociation,  it  girm  la 
the  Journal,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  391,  in  eonneotfon  with  the  FtavylTftoia  State  T^aeben*  AMoeiatioo. 

t  Vnm  AppIetoo*t  New  Ameriean  Cyclopedia. 
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tion,  which  had  been  commenced  in  September,  1846.  He  continued  connected 
with  this  Journal,  asaisted  by  J.  N.  McElligott,  S.  S.  Eandall,  and  E.  P.  ADen, 
until  its  discontinuance  in  December,  1850.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  duties  of  which  post 
he  performed  with  marked  ability.  In  1 854  the  labors  of  the  office  were  di- 
vided and  Mr.  McKeen  continued  as  Assistant  Superintendent,  spending:  no  less 
time  than  before  in  the  schools  and  working  no  less  arduously  for  their  good. 
He  died  on  the  12th  of  April,  1856,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  By  his 
labors  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  as  an  unflinching  advocate,  at  once  judicious 
and  able,  of  common  schools,  he  exercised  an  influence  which  made  his  name 
well  known  and  honored  throughout  his  State. 

SAMUEL  B.  WOOLWORTH,  LL.  D. 

Samtbl  Bcell  Woolworth  was  bom  at  Bridgebampton,  Sufiblk  comity, 
L.  I.,  Dec  15th,  1800.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Aaron  Woolworth,  D.  D^ 
long  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  that  town.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Bev.  Samuel  Buell,  D.  D.,  the  venerated  pastor  over  the  church  at 
Easthampton,  L.  I.,  and  the  predecessor  of  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher.  He  was  fit- 
ted for  college  by  his  father,  (who,  Uke  many  clergymen  in  those  days,  had  a 
number  of  theological  and  classical  students  under  his  instruction,)  and  entered 
the  Sophomore  class  of  Hamilton  College  in  1819.  Soon  after  graduation,  he 
became  assistant  teacher  in  Monson  Academy,  Mass.,  teaching  algebra,  geome- 
try, and  natural  philosophy,  in  addition  to  tlie  elementary  branches,  and  assist- 
ing the  principal,  Rev.  Simeon  Colton,  in  chemical  instruction,  then  for  the  first 
time  given  at  the  academy.  Among  his  pupils  at  Monson  were  Henry  Barnard 
and  William  A.  Lamerd,  afterwards  professor  at  Tale  College. 

His  success  at  Monson  was  such  that  he  was  invited  in  1 824  to  take  charge  of 
the  Onondaga  Academy,  at  Onondaga  Valley,  N.  Y.,  and  having  now  determined 
to  make  teaching  the  business  of  his  life,  he  accepted  the  position.  He  here  re- 
mained six  years  and  raised  the  mstitution  to  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  repu- 
tation which  it  had  not  previously  known.  This  was  probably  the  first  acadeaiy 
in  the  State  in  which  chemistry  was  taught,  excepting  ^e  Albany  Academy 
under  Dr.  Beck  and  Prof  Henry.  In  the  spring  of  1830  he  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  Cortland  Academy,  at  Homer,  N.  Y.  It  here  became  his  effort  to 
build  up  a  first  class  classical  school  and  to  provide  for  those  who  did  not  desire 
a  college  education,  a  liberal  course  of  instruction  in  mathematics  and  the  natu- 
ral sciences.  To  this  end  a  thorough  division  of  labor  was  secured  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers  who  devoted  their  whole  time,  each  to  a  department,  his 
own  time  being  devoted  to  the  more  advanced  classes  in  the  langruages  and  the 
natural  sciences,  and  to  the  general  administration  of  the  school  The  effect  of 
this  arrangement  was  soon  visible  on  the  character  of  the  academy.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  gradually  increased  from  sixty  to  an  average  of  three  hundred, 
large  classes  were  annually  sent  to  the  colleges  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  not  known  that  a  Homer  student  was  ever  refbsed  admission  to 
any  institution  at  which  he  applied.  Mr.  Woolworth  remained  in  connection 
with  ^is  academy  until  1862 — ^twenty-two  years.  During  the  latter  part  of  this 
period  he  delivered  lectures  on  agricultural  chemistry,  which  were  largely  at- 
tended by  the  young  farmers  of  that  section  of  the  State.  In  1847  he  was 
unanimously  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

In  the  year  1852  Mr.  Woolworth  was  appoiiited  principal  of  the  State  No^ 
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nul  School  at  Albany.  His  long  established  character  as  a  teacher  contribiited 
largely  to  secure  pablic  confidence  in  the  school  and  to  harmonise  various  con* 
flicting  educational  interests.  Undev  his  influence,  a  reorganiEation  of  the 
school  was  effected,  the  departments  of  instruction  were  made  more  distinct^ 
and  teachers  of  Uberal  culture,  acknowledged  ability,  and  successful  experienoe 
were  secured  for  each  department  The  beneficial  effect  of  these  changes  was 
soon  apparent  The  number  of  appointments  to  the  school  (torn  the  various 
counties  largely  increased,  and  before  Dr.  Woolwonh  resigned  his  position,  in 
1855,  the  disappearance  of  legislative  hostility  to  the  school  indicated  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  its  management 

In  December,  1855,  Dr.  Wool  worth  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  University  of  New  York,  an  oflBce  of  great  influence  m  the  ad- 
vancement of  higher  education  in  the  State.  As  Secretary  of  this  Board  he 
conducts  their  correspondence  with  the  colleges  and  academies  of  the  State, 
receives  the  reports  of  the  different  institutions  to  the  Regents,  and  prepares 
the  Reports  of  the  Regents  to  the  Legislature.  These  annual  reports  abound 
in  statistical  information,  showing  the  relative  condition  of  the  coUeges  and 
academies  in  respect  of  property,  debts,  subjects  of  study,  and  general  course 
of  instruction,  professors  and  teachers,  and  the  number  and  the  classification  of 
scholarB.  He  has  annually  visited  a  large  number  of  these  institutions,  their 
relations  with  the  Board  have  never  been  more  harmonious  than  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  good  effects  of  his  administration  are  in  other  respects  most  obvi- 
ous. By  invitation  of  the  Board  and  largely  through  his  influence,  the  teachers 
of  the  colleges  and  academies  of  the  State  have  recently  organized  themselves 
into  a  permanent  "  Ck)n vocation,"  which  promises  to  be  of  great  benefit  in  ele- 
vating, liberalizing,  and  encouraging  both  collegiate  and  academic  teachers  in 
their  views,  methods,  and  labors.  As  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  he 
has  also  charge  of  the  State  Library  and  of  the  State  Cabinet  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  much  of  the  interest  of  the  "  Natural  History  Collection  "  is  due  to  his 
efforts.  With  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  has  for  several  years  superintended 
the  publication  of  the  volumes  upon  the  "  Natural  History  "  of  the  State,  while 
he  has  also  acted  as  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Conmiittee  of  the  State  Normal 
School  In  all  these  positions  Dr.  Woolworth  has  been  a  quiet,  earnest,  and 
efficient  laborer  in  the  cause  of  education  and  for  the  interests  of  bis  State. 

In  1854  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Hamilton  College, 
of  whose  Board  of  Trustees  be  has  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  a  faithful  and 
honond  member. 

CHARLES  DA  VIES,  LL.  D. 
Chables  Davibs  was  bom  at  Washington,  Litchfield  county.  Conn.,  Januaiy 
22d,  1798.  While  yet  a  lad  he  emigrated  with  his  father  to  St  Lawrence 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  settled  on  the  shores  of  Black  Lake,  then  little  more  than  a 
wilderness.  Here  he  pursued  the  usual  occupations  of  a  farmer  till  he  was  sent 
to  West  Point  Academy,  at  which  he  entered  as  a  cadet  in  1814.  He  gradu- 
ated with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  light  artillery,  and  after  a  brief  but  ac- 
tive service  in  bis  regiment,  he  was  transferred  to  the  corps  of  engineers  and 
assigned  to  duty  at  the  Academy  as  assistant  teadier.  In  1816  he  relinquished 
the  line  of  army  promotion  for  that  of  the  Academy,  and  after  filling  in  suocea- 
sion  the  offices  of  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  and  of  natural  philosophy, 
succeeded  to  the  charge  of  the  mathematical  department  and  was  conmiissioned 
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profeaaor  in  1823.  In  addition  to  his  other  duties,  ho  now  ondcrtook  the  prep- 
aration of  a  series  of  text-books  m  the  mathematics,  bat  whOe  engaged  in  the 
oxeontion  of  the  work  a  bronchial  affection  forced  him  to  resign  his  post  at 
West  Point  and  in  1 837  to  visit  Europe.  Soon  a(ler  his  return  he  accepted  the 
professorship  of  mathematics  in  Trinitj  College,  Hartford,  Ct,  and  resumed  his 
labors  as  teacher  and  author,  but  ill  health  again  induced  him  to  exchange  the 
position  for  that  of  paymaster  in  the  army,  and  treasurer  of  West  Point  Acad- 
emy. These  offices  he  resigned  in  1845  for  the  professorship  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  in  the  UniTcrsity  of  New  York,  which,  however,  he 
shortly  afterwards  gave  up  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his  series  of  text- 
books. He  then  resumed  his  professional  duties,  first  in  the  Normal  Sdiool  at 
Albany,  and  afterwards  in  Columbia  CoUege,  where  he  still  holds  the  office  of 
professor  of  mathematics.  He  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers*  As- 
sociation in  1862.  His  works,  which  are  numerous  and  have  been  very  ex- 
tensively used  in  schools  and  colleges,  are  characterized  by  great  perspicuity 
and  clear  logical  arrangement,  and  considered  as  a  series  they  present  a  natural 
order  of  sequence  which  makes  them  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  educational 
resources  of  the  country.  They  consist,  in  various  editions,  of— 1.  Primary 
Table  Book.  2.  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  3.  Primary  Arithmetic  4.  In- 
tellectual Arithmetic  6.  Elements  of  Written  Arithmetic.  6.  Common  School 
Arithmetic.  7.  Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic.  8.  Arithmetic  for  Acade- 
mies and  Schools.  9.  University  Arithmetic  10.  Grammar  of  Arithmetic 
11.  First  Lessons  in  Algebra.  12.  Elementary  Algebra.  13.  University  Al- 
gebra. 14.  Bowdoin's  Elements  of  Algebra.  16.  First  Lessons  in  Geometry. 
16.  Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry.  17.  Elements  of  Analytical  Geometry. 
18.  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.  19.  Legcndre's  Geometry  and 
Trigonometrj'.  20.  Elements  of  Analytical  Geometry  and  of  the  DiflTerential 
and  Integral  Calculus.  21.  Elements  of  the  DiflTerential  and  Integral  Calculus. 
22.  Elements  of  Surveying.  23.  Elements  of  Surveying  and  Navigation. 
24.  Practical  Mathematics  for  Practical  Men.  25.  Practical  Mathematics  with 
Drawing  and  Mensuration.  26.  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Linear  Perspective. 
27.  Logic  of  Mathematics.  28.  Mathematical  Chart  He  has  also  published,  in 
connection  with  Prof.  W.  G.  Peck,  a  Mathematical  Dictionary,  and  Cyclopedia 
of  Mathematical  Science.* 

VICTOR  M.  RICE. 

YiCTOR  MoREAU  RiCE  was  bom  in  Maysville,  Ohatauqua  county,  N.  T., 
April  5th,  1818.  He  graduated  firom  Alleghany  College,  Penn.,  in  1841,  and 
entered  the  Chatauqua  County  Clerk^s  office  the  following  year,  at  the  same 
time  commencing  the  study  of  law.  In  1843  he  was  elected  principal  of  the 
High  School  in  BuflTalo,  which  position  he  held  for  three  years.  He  subse- 
quently edited  the  **  Western  Temperance  Standard."  In  1848  he  was  again 
connected  with  the  schools  of  Buffalo  and  so  continued  till  1854 — the  last  three 
years  as  City  Superintendent  His  administration  was  characterized  by  the 
most  liberal  and  enlightened  policy,  and  the  schools  made  commendable  pro- 
gress. Upon  the  creation  of  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Mr.  Rice  was  elected  to  that  office  in  1854,  and  has  since  been  twice 
reelected,  with  an  interval  of  four  years  following  the  first  term.    He  was  a 

*  From  Apptetoifi  New  American  Cyclopedia 
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member  of  the  Legislature  of  1861.  The  progress  of  public  educatioQ  has  been 
most  mariced  and  the  school  poU^,  in  its  present  form,  owes  much  to  his  ear- 
nest endeayorsi  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  are  few  men  of  more  gener- 
ous sympathies  and  that  the  wd&re  of  the  children  of  the  State  is  his  fiint  and 
chiefest  solicitude.  Mr.  Rice  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  As> 
Bodation  in  1853. 

REUBEN  D.  JOTIES. 
Keubbn  Dsan  Jonks  was  bom  in  Dover,  Windham  county,  Vt^  November 
13th,  1815.  After  the  usual  country  experience  of  farm  labor  in  summer  and 
district-school  training  in  winter,  ill  health  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  hope 
of  a  collegiate  education,  though  he  was  afterwards  able  to  extend  his  studies 
under  the  private  instructions  of  his  minister,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Cummings.  His 
labors  as  teacher  were  commenced  in  the  winter  of  1834,  and  were  continued 
with  decided  and  growing  success  for  a  dozen  years  or  more,  in  different  places 
and  with  occasional  interruptions.  In  1841  he  removed  to  Western  New  York 
and  for  three  years  conducted  successfully  a  school  in  Cazenovia.  The  law  cre- 
ating County  Superintendents  had  just  gone  into  effect,  and  Mr.  Jones  spent 
much  time  and  effort  with  the  Superintendent  of  his  county  and  a  few  other 
leading  teachers,  in  arousing  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  and  in  estab- 
lishing Teachers'  Associations  and  Institutes.  In  1844  he  became  principal  of 
the  Union  School  in  Mumford,  Monroe  county,  and  under  his  energetic  man- 
agement it  more  than  maintained  its  previous  excellence  and  efficiency.  In  the 
spring  of  1847  he  resigned  this  position  and  became  associate  editor  of  the 
•*  Rochester  Daily  American,"  and  in  1849  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  that  city,  which  position  he  held  for  six  years  and  until  his 
health  failed  him.  Under  his  supervision  the  schools  of  the  city  were  wholly 
reorganized  and  dassilied,  and  numerous  improvements  introduced.  His  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  both  at  home  and  elsewhere,  were  devoted 
and  unremitting.  In  1854  he  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation. After  some  years  spent  in  other  occupations  he  received  in  1859  the 
appointment  of  clerk  of  the  courts  oi  Monroe  county,  whidi  portion  he  still 
holds. 

LEONARD  HAZELTINB. 
Leosaju>  'Baxxltdxe  was  bom  in  Rockingham,  Yt,  October  14th,  1803. 
His  &ther,  Jonas  Hazeltine,  was  among  the  "minute  men"  at  Lexington  and 
afterwards  swved  two  years  as  captain  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Brought 
up  upon  a  fiirm  in  Yermont,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch  enjoyed  few  edo- 
optional  advantages  beyond  those  of  the  oommon  school,  yet  nesriy  prepared 
himself  for  college  while  at  the  same  time  teaching  during  the  winter  monthsL 
Abandoning  his  design  of  entering  college,  be  devoted  himself  more  exdusively 
to  teaching,  which  occupation  he  has  now  pursued  for  more  than  forty  years. 
Having  previously  taught  in  the  district-scho<^  of  Andover,  Yt,  and  then  in 
Sohaghticoke,  N.  Y.,  he  was  for  two  years  assistant,  and  for  five  years  principftl 
in  St  John  Academy,  in  New  York  city.  In  May,  1835,  he  vras  appointed  by 
the  Public  School  Society  assistant  teaeher  in  Public  Schoal  No.  14,  on  Houston 
street,  of  which  in  the  following  May  he  was  made  principal  This  piaee  ha 
still  retains,  and  over  10,000  pupils  have  l>een  instructed  by  him.  Since  1863, 
when  all  the  public  schools  of  the  city  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
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Board  of  Education,  this  school  has  been  known  as  Grammar  fidiool  Ko.  13, 
and  under  Mr.  Hazeltine^s  management  it  has  ever  maintained  a  high  rank.  In 
May,  1866,  a  reunion  of  former  pupils  and  school  officers  was  held  to  celebrate 
the  completion  of  his  thirtieth  jrear  of  service,  and  the  occasion  was  one  of  great 
hiterest  to  all  who  took  part  in  it 

Mr.  Haseltine  was  also  teacher  in  tlie  Saturday  Normal  School  from  soon  a^ 
ter  its  commencement  in  1836  until  its  passing  under  the  control  of  the  Board 
of  Education  in  1853,  when  he  was  appointed  principal.  Fifteen  principals 
were  associated  with  him  in  this  school,  and  in  the  eight  years  prior  to  its  dis- 
continuance in  1861,  the  average  attendance  was  about  six  hundred,  and  the 
number  of  graduates  about  one  hundred  annually.  He  was  elected  President 
of  the  Teaciiers'  Institute  for  the  county  and  city  of  New  York,  in  1847 ;  of  the 
New  York  City  Teachers'  Association,  in  1860;  and  of  the  State  Teachers*  As- 
sociation, in  1856— and  in  all  these  Associations  he  has  been  distinguished  as 
an  active  and  efficient  worker. 

THOMAS  W.  VALENTINE. 

Thomas  W.  Valentinb  was  bom  in  Northborough,  Mass.,  February  16th, 
1808.  He  enjoyed  excellent  opportunities  of  early  elementary  instruction  in  the 
district-school  of  his  native  town,  where  the  influence  of  Rev.  Dr.  Allen,  as 
Chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  was  felt  for  good  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  His  father  having  removed  to  Worcester,  he  spent  three  years  in 
the  academy  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bailey,  afterwards  President  of 
Franklin  College,  Ind.  Having  a  strong  predilection  for  teaching,  he  gave  up 
preparation  for  college  and  taught  his  first  winter  in  a  district-school  in  Lan- 
caster and  after  a  further  apprenticeship  of  four  years  in  the  schools  of  North- 
borough  and  Ashland,  and  for  a  short  time  in  Pennsylvania,  he  removed  to  Al- 
bany in  1842,  and  for  eleven  years  had  charge  of  one  of  the  public  schools  in 
that  city.  In  1853  he  was  superintendent  of  the  0.  han  Asylum,  and  in  1855 
became  principal  of  a  large  public  school  in  Brooklyn  ^  successor  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bulkley  on  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  State  Supei    tendent  . 

Mr.  Valentine  has  always  been  a  zealous  participator  in  the  educational 
movements  of  the  day.  Before  leaving  Massachusetts  he  was  active  in  getting 
up  a  County  Convention  of  teachers  in  1838;  in  1844  he  cooperated  with  Fran- 
cis Dwight  and  others  in  obtaining  fh>m  the  Legislature  of  New  York  a  better 
organization  for  the  public  schools  of  Albany ;  be  was  instrumental,  in  conneo* 
tion  with  other  teachers  of  Albany,  hi  calling  the  Stair  Convention  of  Teachers 
in  1845,  resulting  in  the  organization  of  the  State  Association,  in  which  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee,  and  of  which  Association  he  was  elected 
President  in  1656 ;  and  he  was  also  active  in  originating  the  National  Teadsers* 
Association  in  1857.  On  the  discontinuance  of  the  "District-School  Journal" 
in  1852,  he  projected  the  **New  York  Teacher"  as  oi^u  of  the  Aasodatioii, 
of  which  he  was  the  Resident  and  principal  Editor  for  the  first  two  jean. 
During  this  period  he  vras  member  of  the  City  Government  of  Albany,  having 
been  elected  alderman  fh>m  1851  to  1854,  and  while  hi  the  City  Council  was 
Chairman  of  the  Alms  House  Committee  and  took  an  active  interest  in  the  es- 
Cablishment  of  a  Juvenile  Houie  of  Industry. 
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GEORGE  L.  FARNHAM,  A.  M. 
Gborge  Loomis  Farnham  was  bom  at  Ridgefleld,  Otaego  ooontj,  N.  Y.,  Jan- 
oarj  9tb,  1824^  When  four  jeare  old,  his  fitther  removed  to  Leonardsville,  Madi- 
son oounty,  where  untU  his  fourteenth  jear  he  was  kept  diligently  engaged  in 
bis  £aher*8  tannery  and  in  attendance  at  the  district-school  Naturally  fond  of 
knowledge,  yet  unable  to  profit  from  the  methods  of  instruction  then  in  vogue^ 
and  with  little  encouragement  from  either  parents  or  teachers,  he  derived  scant 
benefit  fit)m  his  books  and  only  gained  rather  a  thorough  dislike  for  schools, 
school-teachers,  and  all  that  pertamed  to  them.  At  this  time,  by  a  few  almost 
chance  words,  his  ambition  was  for  the  first  time  aroused  and  ^*  to  become  a 
teacher  '*  was  the  object  of  his  determination.  Giving  his  summers  to  labor,  as 
**  liired  help "  upon  a  ft rm,  for  the  support  of  the  family,  but  devoting  every 
leisure  moment  to  study,  attending  during  the  second  winter  a  select  school  un- 
der a  thoroughly  competent  teacher,  but  in  general  strikmg  out  a  course  from  ne- 
cessity entirely  independent  of  his  teacher's  instruction,  before  the  close  of  the 
third  year  he  received  his  first  certificate  and  engaged  to  teadi  his  first  school 
for  twelve  dollars  per  month  and  "  board  round."  Thus  he  shortly  established 
a  reputation  that  gave  him  in  1844  one  of  the  first  public  schools  in  Jefferson 
'county.  In  1845  he  received  the  appointment  to  the  State  Normal  School, 
where  he  spent  a  year  under  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Page,  which  gave  form  and 
system  to  his  educational  views  and  fixed  him  in  the  course  he  was  to  pursue. 
After  teaching  in  Watertown  and  elsewhere,  he  was  in  1850  made  principal  of 
one  of  the  public  schools  of  Syracuse,  then  had  charge  for  a  year  of  the  Indiana 
Female  Seminary  at  Indianapolis,  returned  in  1853  to  Syracuse  and  established 
a  private  female  semiuary,  which  he  resigned  in  1855  to  accept  the  Superin- 
tendency  of  the  City  Public  Schools.  These  schools  had  already  attained  a 
high  reputation  under  the  management  of  A.  G.  Salisbury,  £.  A.  Sheldon,  and 
M.  F.  Brown,  but  the  ordinary  methods  of  instruction  were  still  pursued,  and 
the  primary  schools  especially  were  considered  of  secondary  importance  and 
were  conducted  by  teachers  of  inferior  qualifications.  In  the  eight  years  of  Mr. 
Famham's  service,  much  of  this  was  changed.  The  practice  was  initiated  of 
placing  the  primary  departments  in  charge  of  the  most  competent  and  best  paid 
teachers,  the  methods  of  teaching  were  gradually  changed  to  those  by  which 
instruction  is  addressed  to  the  perceptive  Acuities  as  well  as  to  the  memory,  a 
variety  of  apparatus  was  introduced  for  this  purpose,  and  many  of  the  appliances 
which  are  now  considered  essential  to  a  well  appointed  primary  school-room, 
were  first  employed  in  these  schools.  Taught  by  the  experience  of  his  own 
childhood,  it  was  Mr.  Famham's  anxiety  to  bring  other  teachers  to  appreciate  the 
wants  and  difficulties  that  attend  early  instruction.  The  fact  that  for  successive 
years  he  was  reelected  by  unanimous  votes,  while  duriug  much  of  his  adminis- 
tration not  a  negative  vote  was  cast  in  the  Board  of  Education,  speaks  well  of 
the  appreciation  in  which  his  services  were  held. 

Mr.  Famham  has  frequently  been  called  upon  to  address  Institutes  and 
Teachers'  Associations,  and  in  1857  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association.  The  session  at  which  he  presided  was  remarkable  for  its  har- 
mony and  success.  In  1852  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  firom 
Franklin  College. 
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OLIVER  ARSr. 

(^TXB  Abbt  was  bora  in  W^lfleet,  Mass.,  where  hie  fiitber  was  for  mtaj 
yean  an  officer  of  the  eostoms,  a  man  of  iofliienee,  aad  of  a  foree  of  diaractcr 
that  was  inherited  bj  bis  children.  He  was  ednceted  at  Phillips  Aeademj, 
Andover,  and  during  this  time  took  charge  of  a  winter  school  in  bis  natire 
town.  After  graduating  at  Andorer,  be  engaged  in  teacfaiiig  in  Virgin^  but 
an  epidemic  fever  prevailing  in  bis  neighborhood,  he  beeame  worn  out  with  the 
care  of  the  side,  was  himself  attacked,  aad  man/  months  passed  after  his  return 
home  before  he  was  able  to  resume  his  labors  in  the  school-ro(Hn.  Foor  or  five 
years  were  then  spent  in  charge  of  a  dassical  department  in  Cleveland,  whidi 
be  resigned  for  the  care  of  a  grammar  school  in  Bufialo.  From  his  first  position 
he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  head  grammar  school  of  the  place,  and  again  to 
the  prindpalship  af  the  Central  High  School.  This  school  bad  for  some  years 
previous  been  a  scene  of  war  wkhin  and  without.  Many  prominent  tax-payers 
objected  to  supporting  a  finee  academy  of  that  character,  declarmg  that  the 
school  was  an  injury  rather  than  an  ornament  to  the  city ;  and  for  some  reason 
the  school  within  doors  was  a  constant  scene  of  insubordination  among  the  pu- 
pils. Placed  now  at  its  head,  without  solicitation  on  his  own  part,  Mr.  Arey 
took  the  school,  ruled  out  the  insubordination,  systematizod  a  regular  courae  of 
study,  organized  a  most  excellent  corps  of  teacbers,  graduated  large  classes  tS- 
ter  a  three  years'  course,  increased  the  taxation  necessary  to  its  support  by  two 
or  three  hundred  per  cent,  making  at  the  same  time  its  warmest  and  most  zeal- 
ous friends  of  those  tax-payers  who  had  before  tried  to  suppress  it,  and  lefl  it  in 
Nov.,  1864,  amid  the  earnest  regrets  of  his  pupils  and  the  public  generally,  to 
assume  the  principalship  of  the  New  York  State  Normal  School  In  February, 
1866,  Profl  Arey  was  injured  by  a  railroad  accident^  which  has  for  a  time  hin- 
dered the  prosecution  of  his  work  at  the  Normal  SchooL  In  1 8&8  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  State  Teachers*  Asssodation,  and  has  frequently  been  called 
upon  to  lecture  before  this  Associaticm  and  otheos  in  ibe  western  part  of  the 
State.  He  was  for  two  years  member  of  the  Beard  of  Editors  of  the  New  York 
Teacher,  and  also  for  two  years  puUiaher  of  the  **  Home  Journal,"  a  valuable 
fiunily  magazine,  now  published  in  Boston. 

EDWARD  A.  SHELDON,  A.  ST. 

Edward  Austin  SHELDOif  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Perry,  "Wyoming  county, 
N.  T.,  October  4th,  1823.  Until  seventeen  years  of  age  he  enjoyed  only  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  common  school  education,  but  subsequently  an  academy  was  opened 
in  the  town  where  he' fitted  himself  for  entrance  to  Hamilton  College  in  1844. 
HI  health  forced  him  to  relinquish  his  studies  in  the  third  year  of  the  course, 
and  visiting  Oswego,  his  attention  was  called  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  in 
that  city.  Through  his  investigations  and  representations,  the  ^^Osvfego  Orphan 
and  Free  School  Association "  was  formed,  and  under  its  auspices  he  hired  a 
school-room,  gathered  together  from  one  to  two  hundred  poor,  ragged,  and  dirty 
children,  and  himself  taught  them.  This  was  the  first  Free  school  in  Oswego, 
and  out  of  this  movement  originated  the  present  flourishing  free  school  sjrstem 
of  that  city.  A  year  or  two  after  this,  in  company  with  Mr.  J.  D.  Higgins,  he 
opened  a  private  school,  and  while  conducting  it  was  unanimously  elected  Su- 
perintendent of  the  schools  of  Syracusa  In  1853,  the  friends  of  education  in 
Oswego  having  after  repeated  efforts  obtained  a  school  charter  and  organised  a 
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Botfd  of  Education,  he  was  immediatelj  recalled  and  as  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
entered  upon  the  work  of  reoonstmction.  The  schools  had  previously  been 
managed  upon  the  oM  distriet  or  trtwtee  iiystem,  with  Httle  or  no  duitfeaition, 
and  the  first  year  was  spent  hi  orgnMng  and  gradiag  them,  and  preseribiug 
the  co^irse  of  study  for  each  department  Hr.  Shehkm's  efforts  were  meet  nn- 
tirfaig  to  supplant  deftctire  metliods  of  teaching  and  to  raise  the  schools  to  ^0 
highest  perfection  attainable.  In  this  respect  the  prfanaiy  departsoents  were 
most  fimlty.  He  prepared  a  cofirse  of  oni  instruction  for  the  primary  teaeben; 
proTided  them  with  such  books,  pictures,  and  apparatus  ibr  tbeir  work  as  could 
be  procured,  and  met  these  teachers  OTery  Saturday  mommg  Ibr  instruction  and 
practical  IHustration  in  methods  of  teazling.  Subsequently  he  prevailed  ott 
the  Board  to  procure  a  teacher  from  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Soci- 
ety, London,  (Miss  B.  M.  Jones,)  for  the  purpoee  of  introducing  its  methods.  The 
result  was  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  present  **  Oswego  Training 
School,'*  of  which  Mr.  Sheldon  is  principd  and  which  m  now  sustained  by  a 
State  appropriation.  In  connection  with  this  work  he  has  prepared  a  **  Man- 
ual of  Elementary  Instruction,"  designed  as  a  complete  guide  to  teachers  in 
primary  instniction;  idsoa  book  entitled  *^Lessons  on  Objects;  and  a  "First 
Reading  Book,*'  with  a  set  of  thirty-seven  large  ilkustiated  reading  cards  to  ao* 
company  it  The  results  of  Mr.  Sh^don's  labors  are  well  known  to  the  Arlends 
of  educatkm,  and  have  made  Oswego  "a  sort  of  Mecca  for  educators  flx>m  nearly 
aU  the  k>yal  States.**  He  was  elected  Presidsnt  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion In  I860. 

JAMES  CRUIK8HANK,  LL.  D. 
Jamis  Gruikshahk  was  bom  In  Argyle,  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  August 
28th,  1831.  He  pursued  his  preparatory  college  course  under  the  late  Rev. 
Peter  Bullions,  D.  D.,  and  entered  Union  College  in  1847.  He  was  obliged  to 
suspend  his  studies  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  engaged  successfully  in  teaching 
for  some  two  years,  when  he  entered  Madison  University  with  the  intention  of 
studying  for  the  ministry.  Again  interrupted  in  bis  plans,  he  took  charge  of  a 
school  in  New  Jersey  and  the  attendant  success  determined  bis  lUture  course. 
He  applied  himself  with  diligence  to  the  study  of  the  educational  policy  of  the 
country,  methods  of  instruction,  and  educational  reform  generally,  and  on  leav- 
ing New  Jersey  to  open  a  classical  school  at  Bellport,  Long  Island,  he  began  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  eflTorts  throughout  the  State  for  educational  improve- 
ment and  progress.  In  1856  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Board  of  Editors  of  the 
*'New  York  Teacher/*  and  was  the  same  year  appointed  first  derk  in  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Albany.  The  next  year  he  resigned  this 
position  and  became  sole  editor  and  publisher  of  the  -  *'  Teacher,'*  which  was  at 
the  time  involved  in  debt  and  its  prospects  by  no  means  flattering.  In  his 
hands,  and  through  his  energy,  perseverance,  and  skill,  it  soon  recovered  life 
and  vigor,  and  now  ranks  among  the  first  journals  of  its  class  in  the  countiy. 
Mr.  Cniiksluink  has  for  several  years  been  active  in  organizing  and  conducting 
Teachers*  Institutes,  spending  considerable  time  in  instruction  and  delivering 
public  lectures.  In  1861  he  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. He  was  among  the  founders  of  the  National  Teachers*  Association  and 
has  for  years  been  an  active  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 
He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  flrom  Allegany  College. 
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EMER80N  C.  POMEROT. 
EMBMOir  Glapp  Pomibot  was  bom  in  Otisco,  Onondaga  county,  K  Y^ 
Harob  lOtb,  1818.  With  as  thorough  early  inatniction  in  reading,  writing,  and 
apelling  as  the  district-schools  of  that  day  afforded,  lie  grew  ap  with  a  taste  lor 
reading  which  he  indulged  at  eyery  oppcHtunity  that  his  trade  as  a  cabinet- 
maker afforded.  Though  proud  of  his  abilities  as  a  mechanic  and  of  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  uncommonly  skillful  workman,  yet  he  was  always  desirous  of  acquir- 
ing an  education  and  completing  a  regular  course  of  study.  Not  however  until 
his  twentieth  year  did  desultory  reading  give  place  to  actual  study,  and  the  first 
book  placed  in  his  hands  for  this  purpose  was  Kirkland's  Englisli  Gnunmar,  of 
which  subject  he  previously  knew  nothing,  and  which  by  its  peculiariy  attract- 
ive and  easy  manner  led  him  on  to  profounder  works  and  indeed  a  taste  for  the 
study  of  other  branches.  He  shortly  afterwards  became  a  student  at  the  Cort- 
landville  Academy,  then  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Woolworth,  and  a  year  later 
he  was  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Hosmer  at  the  Moravian  Institute,  support- 
ing himself  by  his  Ubor.  He  first  assumed  the  duties  of  teacher  in  the  winter 
intervening  between  these  two  brief  periods  of  semi-academic  life,  the  oiq[>ortunity 
coming  unsolicited  and  unexpected,  and  the  compensation  not  one-fourth  of  that 
he  could  earn  at  his  trade.  He  was  next  engaged  in  a  large  school  at  Spafford 
Comers,  with  decided  success — then  for  more  than  a  year  at  Otisco  Center,  but 
before  the  close  of  his  engagement  was  appomted  County  Superintendent  and 
held  the  office  two  years.  The  vigor,  energy,  and  intelligence  he  brought  to 
his  work  were  soon  manifest  in  the  impulse  given  to  all  measures  of  reform. 
He  was  afterwards  for  eleven  years  principal  of  Public  School  No.  12,  in  Buf- 
falo, and  of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Central  High  School  for  two 
years.  He  was  for  several  years  presidents  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes  of  Onon- 
daga, Madison,  and  Erie  counties,  has  assisted  in  other  Institutes,  and  delivered 
educational  lectures  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  He  has  also  been  an  active 
and  efficient  member  of  the  State  Teachers'  Assodation,  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Editors  of  the  "New  York  Teacher,"  and  in  1862  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  AssociatioD. 

EDWARD  NORTH,  M.  A. 
Edward  North  was  bom  in  Berlin,  Conn.,  March  9th,  1820 — ^was  graduated 
fit>m  Hamilton  College  with  the  valedictory  oration  in  1841.  and  in  December, 
1843,  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  Ancient  Languages  in  that  institution. 
He  has  discharged  the  duties  of  this  position  without  a  single  term's  interrop* 
tion  for  twenty-one  years,  and  has  established  a  reputation  as  a  highly  accom- 
plished scholar  and  man  of  letters.  He  has  delivered  fVequent  addresses  before 
educational  bodies,  such  as  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  the  New  York 
State  Association,  of  which  he  was  elected  President  in  1864,  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Instmction,  and  various  County  Institutes  in  the  State — some  of 
which  addresses  have  been  published.  Prof.  North  is  one  of  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  college  instractors  who  feel  it  a  duty  to  attend  the  annual  educational 
gatherings  of  the  State  and  country,  and  who  take  real  pleasure  m  cooper- 
ating with  teachers  of  every  grade  of  school  in  the  advancement  of  public 
instmction. 
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JAMBS  B.  THOMSON,  LL.  D. 

Jamis  Bates  Thomsok  was  bom  at  Springfield,  Tt,  in  181 0.  THth  no  other 
educational  adrantages  than  those  afforded  hy  the  district-school  for  two  or 
three  months  in  the  winter,  and  a  single  term  at  a  neighboring  academy,  he  had 
still  made  such  progress  as,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  be  made  teacher  in  the 
achod  of  his  native  Tillage.  His  success  secured  his  engagement  the  following 
winter  at  a  doubled  salary,  and  for  several  years  he  thus  continued  alternately 
working  upon  the  &nn,  attending  the  academy,  and  teaching.  After  two  jrears* 
attendance  at  the  academy  at  Plainfleld,  N.  H.,  he  completed  his  preparation 
for  college,  but  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  studies  for  nearly  four  years  by  » 
weakness  of  his  eyes,  which  time  was  mostly  spent  in  teaching  in  the  Boston 
Juvenile  Reform  School,  and  in  the  Center  School  at  Brighton,  Mass. 

After  graduating  at  Yale  College  in  1834,  his  eyesight  still  forbidding  a  course 
of  professional  study,  he  remained  a  year  at  New  Haven  as  resident  graduate, 
in  attendance  upon  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Taylor,  and  Professors  SiUiman  and  Olm- 
sted, and  in  1836  assumed  charge  of  an  academy  in  Nantucket,  Mass.  His  ex- 
cessive labors  here  in  the  school  and  Sunday-School  and  in  the  Lecture  and 
Natural  History  Department  of  the  Nantucket  Atheneum,  finally  so  far  under- 
mined his  health  that  be  resigned  his  position  and  removed  in  1842  to  Auburui 
K.  Y.  He  was  here  intrusted  by  President  Jeremiah  Day  with  the  abridg- 
ment and  adaptation  of  his  algebra  to  the  wants  and  use  of  schools  and  acade* 
mies;  a  woric  which  was  skillftilly  and  satis&ctorily  executed.  He  next  pre- 
pared an  edition  of  Legendre*s  Geometry,  and  subsequently  a  series  of  arith- 
metics for  schools  and  academies. 

In  1843  the  first  Teachers'  Institutes  in  the  State  of  New  York  were  held  in 
Tompkins  and  Cayuga  counties,  at  the  latter  of  which  the  mathematical  depart- 
ment was  conducted  by  Mr.  Thomson.  So  deeply  impressed  did  he  become 
with  their  utility  and  importance  as  a  means  of  promoting  popular  education 
that,  declining  the  offer  of  a  mathematical  professorship  in  Indiana,  he  adopted 
them  as  a  field  of  labor  and  did  much  to  popularize  and  extend  them  through 
New  York  and  many  other  States.  From  nearly  every  State  between  Maine 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  he  received  invitations  to  assist  m  Institute  exer- 
cises. Besides  his  mathematical  instruction,  he  delivered  many  addressee  upon 
educational  topics  on  these  and  similar  occasions.  He  assisted  in  the  formation 
of  the  New  York  State  Teachers*  Association  in  1846,  and  has  been  rarely  ab- 
sent fix>m  its  meetings.  He  was  elected  its  President  in  1864.  The  degree  of 
LL.  D.  was  conferred  by  Hamilton  College  in  1863. 
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Public  School  Socott  op  New  Yoek. 

Prior  to  1805.  the  only  schools  ia  the  city  of  New  York  which  partook 
•i  all  of  the  cnaracter  of  public  schoola,  were  one  established  oy  the 
M  Female  Association  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,"  io  1802,  and  those  sus- 
tained by  different  religious  denominations  for  the  gratuitous  education  ot 
the  chlMren  of  their  own  members.  These  were  few,  feebly  sustained, 
and  the  course  of  instruction  altogether  inadequate. 

In  April,  1805,  on  the  petition  oif  De  Witt  Clinton  and  other  hidividik 
uals.  a  "  free  school"  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  for  the  educatioa 
of  cnildren  who  did  not  belong  to,  and  were  not  provided  for  by  any  reli- 
gious society.  This  school  was  organized  in  May,  1806,  and  taught  on 
tbe  plan  then  recently  originated  by  Joseph  Lancaster. 

In  1808.  the  institution  was  enlarged  by  the  legislature  under  the  name 
of  the  "  rree  School  Society  of  the  City  of  New- York,"  and  the  city 
corporation  presented  a  site  for  a  school-house,  and  entrusted  to  its  keep* 
ing  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  alms-fiouse. 

In  1809,  the  first  edifice  was  completed  and  dedicated  to  its  future  pur- 
poses in  an  address  by  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  president  of  the  society. 

In  1815,  the  society  received  its  quota  ($3,708)  of  the  first  apportion- 
ment of  the  State  Fund  for  the  support  or  Common  Schools. 

In  1821,  a  committee  of  the  society  were  instructed  to  correspond  with 
distinguished  educators,  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  for  information 
on  the  subject  of  schools,  and  especially  the  education  of  the  poor.  This 
step  resulted  in  some  modifications  ot  the  plans  of  the  society,  and  the 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  schools. 

in  1828,  the  first  primary  school  was  opened  in  the  Dunne  street  build- 
ing, on  the  plan  of  the  infant  schools,  which  had  been  iotrodueed  into  the 
large  cities  of  the  United  States,  under  voloolary  efibrta  The  result  was 
favorable.  It  drew  off  the  younger  scholars  from  the  other  schools  in  the 
same  building,  and  facilitated  the  instruction  and  government  in  both 
classes  of  schools.  This  school  was  for  a  time  under  the  joint  mlanage- 
ment  of  the  society  and  a  committee  of  ladies  from  the  infant  sct^ 
society.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Seton  was  employed  by  the  society 
as  an  agent  to  visit  the  families  of  the  poor,  to  make  known  the  benefits 
of  the  schools  and  secure  the  punctual  attendance  of  delinquent  scholars 
This  step  led  to  a  knowledge  of  various  abuses,  and  the  introduction  of 
several  improvements.  Mr.  Seton  has  since  acted  as  the  Agent  of  the 
Society,  and  in  this  capacity  has  given  unity  to  all  of  Ihe  operations  of 
the  several  committees  of  the  Board. 

In  1828-29,  the  schools  of  the  public  school  society  were  placed  more 
on  the  basis  of  "  Conmion  Schools" — open  to  all,  not  as  a  matter  of 
charity,  but  of  riflht,  and  supported  in  part  like  other  great  public  inter- 
ests, l^  a  genereu  tax.  This  tax  was  one  eigfUietk  qf^one  per  ceni.jaM 
was  the  first  tax  raised  by  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  support  of  Com- 
mon Schools;  the  memorial  by  which  the  attention  of  the  Common 
Council  was  called  to  the  subject  was  signed  principally  by  the  wealthiest 
citizens. 

In  the  winter  of  1832  a  large  committee  on  the  part  of  the  society,  was 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  propose  such 
modificatioa  and  improvement,  as  might  be  considered  judicious.  To  aid 
the  committee  with  the  experience  of  other  cities,  two  of  their  number 
were  deputed  to  visit  Boston  and  examine  the  school  sjrstem  and  schools 
ni  that  city[.  This  committee  reported  certain  modifications,  which  were 
concurred  in  by  the  board.  These  modifications  were  the  establishment 
of  primary  schools,  under  female  teachers,  for  the  elementary  classes^ 
witn  some  simple  apparatus  for  visible  illustratbn ;  an  extension  of  the 
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■todies  in  the  upper  public  achools,  00  as  to  embrace  astrooomy,  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  and  book-keeping ;  an  increase  of  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  the  substitation  of  assistant  teachers  for  certain  class  recitations 
and  reviews,  and  the  opening  of  recitation  rooms  for  this  purpose;  the 
more  extended  use  of  blackbcMird,  maps,  globes,  and  other  apparatus ;  and 
the  establishment  of  evening  schools  for  apprentices,  and  such  as  leave 
school  at  an  early  age. 

In  1834,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  primary  schools,  a  school  was 
opened  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  employed  as  monitors  in  that 
Class  of  schools.  This  plan  has  been  extended  so  as  to  embrace  such 
pupils  of  the  older  class  of  the  upper  schools,  as  from  their  peculiar  taste, 
industry  and  proficiency,  could  be  recommended  as  monitors  or  teachers. 
While  in  these  normal  schools,  they  are  denominated  ^*  cadets.'*  and  such 
as  are  properly  qualified  are  promoted  to  the  station  of  monitors,  under 
pay,  and  so  on  to  ^  passed  monitors,"  from  which  class  the  assistant 
teachers  are  to  be  selected.  These  schools  now  embrace  two  hundred 
pupils,  under  the  charge  of  nine  teachers,  and  havealreafiy  furnished  the 
schools  with  a  number  of  teachers. 

In  1836,  owin^  to  a  want  of  one  or  more  high  schools  in  the  system,  a 
number  of  scholarships  in  Columbia  College  and  the  University,  with 
tlieir  preparatory  schools,  were  opened  by  tSoee  having  the  management 
of  these  institutions,  for  such  scholars  of  the  public  schools  as  were  ad 
vanced  to  the  limit  of  the  instruction  there  provided.  In  1841-2,  simi- 
lar privileges  were  opened  in  the  Rutgers  Female  Institute,  for  a  certain 
number  of  girls. 

In  1842,  an  act  passed  the  legislature  which  altered  very  essentially 
the  system  of  pubUc  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  School  Commissioners  in  the  several  wards,  who  together 
constitute  a  Board  of  Education. 

In  1844^  Mr.  Josiah  Holbrook's  system  of  scientific  exchanges  and 
a  plan  of^  oral  instructk>n  in  the  natural  sciences,  were  inmxluced 
into  the  schools  of  the  Socie^.  The  teachers  were  authorized  to 
allow  the  pupils  to  occupy  a  umited  portion  of  time  weekly  in  pre- 
paring specimens  of  writing;  mapping  and  drawing,  with  a  view  to 
the  exchanging  of  such  specimens  for  those  of  other  schools  in  this  and 
other  states.  These  exchanges  of  the  results  of  mental  and  artistical 
labors  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  have  excited  a  roost  healthful  rivalry, 
greatly  favorable  to  the  development  of  their  mental  faculties,  while  its 
moral  influences  have  been  decidedly  good.  Not  the  least  among  its 
benefits  has  been  the  cultivcUing  of  a  taste  for  the  art  of  drawing,  so  ne- 
cessary and  useful  a  part  of  common  school  educatbn,  particularly  in 
those  pupils  designed  for  mechanical  pursuits.  Connected  witli  the  oper 
ations  here  alluded  to,  was  a  pkin  of  instruction  by  short  oral  lectures  on 
the  natural  sciences,  fVom  objects  collected  and  placed  in  the  school  cabi- 
nets by  the  pupils  themselves,  formed  into  associatknis  or  ^  school  lyce- 
ums." 

In  1847,  the  Free  Academy  was  established  by  the  Board,  afler  an  ex- 
pre8sk>n  in  its  favor  by  a  direct  popular  vote.  Admission  into  the 
Academy  is  confined  to  those  who  have  been  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 
The  range  of  instruction  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  best 
academies  in  the  State. 

In  1848,  evening  schools  were  established  for  such  pupils  as  couM 
not  attend  the  public  or  ward  schools  by  day. 

In  1853,  the  schools  and  property  of  the  Public  School  Society  were 
transferred  to  the  Board  or  Education,  and  the  Society,  afler  years  of 
faithful,  disinterested,  and  useful  service,  in  building  up  an  improved 
system  of  public  instruction,  was  abolished. 


NEW  YORK  SOCIETY  OF   TEACHERS. 


Thb  Sooiett  of  Tbaohebs  or  thi  Orrr  of  New  York  fob  Bekxtolbit 
AHD  LiTEEART  PuBPOSBS  WHS  formed  prior  to  the  fourth  of  April,  1811,  on  which 
day  it  was  clothed  with  corporate  powers  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and 
recognized  as  havmg  the  followmg  officers,  viz. : 

Andrew  Smfth,  PresidenL 

George  Ironside,  Vice-President 

Edward  Shepherd,  Treaeurer, 

WiLUAM  Gray,  Secretary. 

William  Patnb,  Albert  Picket,  and  Isaao  Grdcshaw,  Assistants. 

An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Society  of  Teackers  of  the  City  of  New  York 
for  Benevolent  and  Literary  Purposes.    Passed  April  4,  1811. 

Whereas  a  number  of  the  teachers  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  hava 
formed  themselves  into  a  Society  or  Association  for  the  relief  and  benefit  of  de- 
cayed teachers  and  their  families,  the  widows  and  children  of  deceased  teachers, 
and  for  the  discussion  of  literary  subjects  and  the  promotion  of  science  among 
the  members  of  tiie  Society,  under  the  name  and  title  of  "The  Society  of  Teach- 
ers of  the  City  of  New  York  for  Benevolent  and  Literary  Purposes ;"  and  the 
said  Society  have,  by  their  petition  presented  to  the  Legislature,  prayed  to  be 
incorporated ;  and  whereas  the  views  of  the  said  petitioners  appear  to  be  laudable 
and  worthy  of  legislative  patronage  and  assistance ;  therefore, 

1.  Beit  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  That  such  persons  as  now  are,  or  hereafter  may,  become  members 
of  the  aforesaid  Society  or  Association,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are  ordained,  con- 
stituted, and  appointed  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  in  tact  and  in  name,  by  the 
name  and  style  of  "  The  Society  of  Teachers  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  Be- 
nevolent and  Literary  Purposes ;"  and  that  by  that  name,  they  and  their  suc- 
cessors shall  and  may  have  succession,  and  shall  be  in  law  capable  of  sueing  and 
being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  defending  and  being  defended  in  all 
courts  and  places  whatsoever,  in  all  manner  of  action  and  actions,  suits,  mattera, 
complaints,  and  causes  whatsoever ;  and  that  they  and  their  successors  mar 
have  and  use  a  common  seal  and  may  change  and  alter  the  same  at  the& 
pleasure ;  and  that  they  and  their  successors,  by  the  name  and  style  of  "  The 
Society  of  Teachers  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  Benevolent  and  Literary  Pur- 
poses,'* shall  be  capable  in  law  of  purchasing,  holding,  and  conveying  any  real 
or  personal  estate  for  the  use  of  the  said  incorporation.  Provided,  that  the  value 
of  such  real  and  personal  estate  shall  not  exceed  at  any  time  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

2.  And  be  U  further  enacted,  That  for  the  better  carrying  into  effect  the  ob- 
jects of  the  said  corporation,  there  shall  be  a  standing  committee  consisting  of 
seven  members,  whereof  the  President,  Yioe-President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Society  shall  always  be  a  part,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  year, 
or  until  others  shall  be  elected  in  their  room ;  and  such  elections  shall  be  held 
at  such  times  and  places  as  the  said  corporation  shall,  by  by-laws,  fh>m  time 
to  time  appoint  and  direct,  and  that  all  the  aforesaid  officers  shall  be  elected  by 
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ballot,  bj  a  miy'ority  of  the  members  present  at  such  elecUon ;  and  that  in  case 
any  vacimcy  or  vacancies  shall  happ^  in  any  of  the  said  offices  by  death,  re- 
aignation,  or  otherwise,  such  vacan<^  or  yacancies  shall  and  may  be  filled  up 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  which  they  shall  respectively  happen,  by  % 
special  election  for  that  purpose,  to  be  held  in  the  same  manner  as  the  said  an- 
nual elections,  at  such  times  and  places  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  by-laws  of 
the  said  corporation. 

3.  And  be  it  fttrlher  enacted,  That  Andrew  Smith  shall  be  the  first  presi- 
dent, George  Ironside  the  first  vice-president,  Edward  Shepherd  the  first  treas- 
urer, William  Gray  the  first  secretary,  William  Payne,  Albert  Picket,  and  Isaac 
Grimshaw  the  first  assistants,  forming  the  first  standing  committee,  to  bold  their 
offices  respectively  for  one  year,  or  until  others  shall  be  duly  elected  in  their 
room. 

4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  corporation,  or  their  successors^ 
shall  have  power  fVom  time  to  time  to  make  and  establish  by-law&  and  to  alter 
and  amend  the  same  as  they  from  time  to  time  shall  judge  proper,  for  appointhig 
the  times  and  places  of  electing  officers,  for  the  admission  of  new  members  of 
the  said  corporation,  and  the  terms,  conditions,  and  manner  of  such  admisston, 
and  the  amount  of  the  sums  which  each  member  shall  contribute  to  the  funds 
of  the  corporation,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  paying  the  same ;  and  also  for 
the  management,  disposition,  and  application  of  Uie  property,  estate,  effects,  and 
Amds  of  the  said  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  objects 
thereofi  and  for  fixing  the  times  and  places  of  the  meetings  of  the  said  corpora- 
tion for  the  discussion  of  literary  subjects  and  other  purposes,  for  determining 
the  nature  o(  and  making  by-laws  for  their  library,  for  the  manner  of  eonduct- 
ing  the  proceedings  of  their  meetings^  and  touching  the  dnties  and  conduct  of 
the  officers  of  the  corporation,  and  for  imposing  penalties  for  breaking  ot  violat- 
ing aoiy  of  the  by-laws,  and  also  soch  other  matters  as  appertain  to  the  business, 
end,  and  purposes  for  which  the  said  corporation  Is  by  this  act  constituted,  and 
for  no  other  purposes  whatsoever,  Unvided  alway9f  That  such  by-laws,  and  the 
penalties  imposed  for  violating  them,  be  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State. 

6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  when  any  member  of  the  said  corporation 
shall  violate  and  break  any  of  the  by-laws  so  made  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  become 
Bable  to  any  penalty  unpc^ed  by  any  of  the  said  by-laws,  and  shall  neglect  or 
rsftase  to  pay  the  same,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  in  every  such  case  for  the 
said  corporation  to  expel  such  member  firom  the  said  corporation,  Provided  al" 
loays,  That  no  member  shall  be  expelled  otherwise  than  by  the  votes  of  at  least 
three-fourths  of  all  the  members  present  at  one  of  the  stated  meetings  of  the 
said  corporation. 

6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  member  expelled  from  the  said 
Oorporation  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  preceding  section,  shall  thereafter 
be  prevented  fh>m  having  or  receiving  any  benefit,  emolument,  or  advantage 
whatsoever  fh>m  the  fhnds,  property,  or  estate  of  the  said  corporation;  and  that 
all  pavments  and  advances  made  by  such  member  to  the  fUndis  of  the  said  cor- 
poratfon  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  same. 

7.  And  be  it  further  eruxcted.  That  this  act  shall  be  and  remain  in  full 
force  and  virtue  for  the  term  of  fifteen  vears,  and  no  longer :  Provided  neverthe- 
le$8,  That  in  case  tlie  aforesaid  society  shall  at  any  time  divert  from  or 
appropriate  their  or  any  part  oT  their  flmds  to  any  purpose  or  purposes  what- 
soever other  than  those  intended  and  contemplated  by  this  act^  and  shall 
thereof  be  convicted  by  due  course  of  law,  that  thenceforth  the  said  corporation 
shall  cease,  and  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  whereof  it  may  then  be  seized  and 
possessed,  shall  vest  in  the  people  of  this  State.  And  provided  furffier,  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Legislature,  at  anv 
time  in  their  discretion,  within  the  period  aforesaid,  torn  altering  or  repeal- 
ing this  act 

8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
pubfic  act,  and  that  the  same  be  construed  in  all  courts  and  placca  &vorably 
acnd  benignly  for  every  beneficial  purpose  therein  contained. 

This  constitution  seemed  to  have  expired  by  nonuaer,  and  was  revived  by 
Mi  of  the  Legislature  in  1818. 
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Aooording  to  the  AcademieiaH  for  October,  1818,  at  the  annual  election  for 
•Ocers,  the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  for  the  year  1818 : 

President^  Albert  Picket;  Vice-President,  Jared  Slocum;  Treasurer^  "WiL- 
UAif  Forrest;  Secretary,  Richard  Wiooins;  Standing  Commiitee,  John  W. 
Picket,  J.  Hoxie;  Corresponding  Secretaries,  John  W.  Picket,  Aaron  M. 
ICsRCHAirr. 

The  President,  Albert  Picket,  ao4  T.  T.  Pajne  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  draw  np  a  report  for  publication,  detailing  the  objects  of  the  Teachers*  Sodetj. 
This  committee  prepared  a  report,  which  was  published  in  the  Academician  for 
October,  1818,  and  from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts,  as  throwing  light  on 
the  condition  and  aims  of  the  profession  at  that  date : 

Tlie  improvements  in  instruction  which  every  day  presents,  have  created  a 
necessity  for  an  association  of  professional  men,  by  whom  these  improvements 
may  be  tested,  embodied,  and  carried  out  into  their  practical  applications.  The 
perpetual  progress  of  science,  also,  by  adding  to  the  objects  of  elementary  in- 
struction, requires  a  corresponding  sunplicity  in  the  methods  of  communicating 
it,  and  calls  for  a  combination  of  all  the  knowledge,  ingenuity,  nnd  efforts  of 
those  who  have  made  the  busmess  of  education  the  occupation  of  their  lives. 

The  aids  that  may  be  afforded  in  this  pursuit  to  native  invention  and  experi- 
ence, are  great  and  of  easy  acquisition ;  they  are  either  such  as  develop  princi- 
ples in  a  simple  and  unbroken  order,  and  accompany  them  with  lucid  demon- 
stration, or  such  as  follow  out  these  principles  to  practical  and  useful  results^ 
and  apply  to  them  those  mechanical  facilities  which  fit  them  for  the  business  of 
a  school. 

In  makmg  this  allusion  to  the  formation  of  a  system,  your  Committee  woold 
not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  the  members  of  the  Society  are  to  render  them- 
eelves  responsible  to  the  pursuit  of  a  concerted  plan,  and  to  receive  the  shcuMea 
of  a  method  fh>m  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  Nothing  can  be  wider  from  the 
aim  of  an  association  which  looks  forward  to  the  character  to  which  we  hope 
to  entitle  ourselves. 

In  the  latter  of  these  advantages  the  English  excel ;  in  the  former,  the  sys- 
tems of  the  French  and  the  Germans  are  unquestionably  superior.  One  of  the 
earliest  attempts,  then,  of  this  association,  will  be  to  embody  into  a  system  the 
excellencies  of  each,  and  to  add  to  them  whatever  the  intelligence  and  the  ob- 
servation of  the  American  instructors  may  furnish. 

The  objects  will  simply  be,  by  the  aid  of  foreign  correspondence,  and  com- 
munications with  our  sister  states^  to  collect  into  a  focus  whatever  information 
can  be  procured,  and  whatever  improvements  have  been  proposed  on  profes- 
sional subjects ;  to  offer  them  to  the  minds  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
Society ;  and  af^r  having  passed  through  the  prisms  of  their  particuhir  judg^ 
ments,  to  let  them  be  divided  and  appropriated  as  circumstances  and  disposition 
may  determine.  As  the  inkiUrence  of  sect  has  been  the  foe  of  reUgion^  ao  the 
bigotry  of  system  wotdd  prove  the  bane  of  edttcation. 

An  object  of  primary  importance  in  our  plan  will  be  to  promote  the  success 
and  diminish  the  fatigues  of  mstruction  by  encouraging  as  far  as  possible  a 
division  of  labor  in  our  profession.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  some 
gradation  to  our  schools,  with  respect  to  the  subjects  of  education  they  may 
embrace.  In  many  of  our  institutions  this  has  been  partially  accomplished  by 
dividing  the  duties  among  associated  instructors.  This  division  has,  as  we  believe, 
been  attended  with  beneficial  results  wherever  it  has  been  attempted;  and, 
indeed,  the  objects  of  elementary  instruction  multiply  so  fast  upon  our  hands^ 
that  an  expedient  of  this  kind  becomes  not  only  useful,  but  essential ;  and  it 
does  not  terminate  in  the  comfort  of  the  instructor,  but  produces  incalculable 
benefits  to  society  at  large. 

But  the  distribution  of  duties  fe  the  interior  of  schools  is  not  all  that  we  hope 
to  effect  To  create  a  succession  of  separate  schools  is  an  object  of  no  less  im- 
portance. The  establishment  of  a  high  school,  which  should  receive,  after  a 
preparatory  examination,  such  of  the  pupils  of  our  elementary  schools  as  might 
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be  intended  for  a  collegiate  coora^  will  chdm  the  serious  attention  of  onr  society. 
The  want  of  an  intermediate  institution  of  this  nature  has  been  experienced  and 
confessed,  and  even  attempted  to  be  remedied  by  some  of  the  strongest  influence 
and  highest  talents  of  the  community  in  which  we  live ;  but  whether  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  attempt  was  made  were  unpropitious,  or  the  systems 
of  dementary  education  were  not  tufficienUy  matured  for  it,  or  from  any  other 
causes  for  which  we  can  not  account,  it  did  not  meet  with  the  success  which  it 
merited.  The  importance  of  such  an  institution,  however,  is  unquestionable ; 
the  necessity  of  it  is  still  felt;  the  aspect  of  things  seems  tuvoi-able  to  its  com- 
mencement 

The  Ck)mmittee,  alter  referring  with  strong  expressions  of  anticipated  success 
to  the  High  School,  which  Dr.  Grisoom,  "a  professional  gentleman  of  acknowl- 
edged competency  and  high  reputation,  who  had  retired  from  a  life  of  successful 
instruction,^'  was  about  to  inaugurate  alter  the  plan  of  the  High  School  at 
Kdinburgh,  set  forth  the  benevolent  purposes  of  the  society : 

Instances  of  men  who  have  passed  the  best  part  of  Uieir  lives  in  the  business 
of  instruction,  who  have  worn  out  their  whole  strength  in  the  labor  which  it 
imposes,  and  who  have  been  left  to  drag  out  their  old  age  in  indigence  are  not 
rare  among  us.  It  is  related  of  Anaxagoras,  after  he  had  devoted  his  existence 
to  the  discovery  and  dissemination  of  truth,  and  had  numbered  among  his  pupils 
the  most  dlstinguiHhed  men  of  the  day,  among  whom  was  the  powerful  Perides, 
that  he  was  left  to  terminate  his  life  by  Uterul  starvation.  Pericles,  feeling  at 
that  time  the  necessity  of  his  counsels,  was  induced  to  inquire  for  him,  and  dis- 
covered him  in  the  most  emaciated  and  desolate  condition.  He  conjured  bun  to 
live,  if  not  for  his  own  sake,  at  least  because  he  and  his  country  had  need  of 
bim.  The  strength  of  the  old  man  just  enabled  him  to  admonish  his  pupil,  that 
it  was  the  duty  of ''  those  who  needed  a  lamp,  to  take  care  that  it  should  never 
be  destitute  of  oil."  Pericles  is  not  singular  in  his  liability  to  the  charge  of  such 
ingratitude,  nor  is  his  the  only  age  in  which  the  lamps  of  science  have  expired 
for  want  of  the  means  of  nourishing  their  flame. 

The  last  great  purpose  of  the  Teachers'  Society  is  to  vindicate  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  its  members  "  the  name  and  character  of  a  liberal  profession." 

It  can  not  have' escaped  the  notice  of  any  observer  of  life — ^it  certainly  has  not  es- 
caped the  experience  of  any  professional  instructor,  that  the  consideration  in  whidi 
his  hibors  are  generally  held  is  far  below  their  intrinsic  dignity  snd  the  station 
they  have  a  right  to  claim  from  their  usefulness  to  society.  This  may  result 
from  many  causes,  which  they  can  not,  and  from  some  which  they  can,  remove. 
We  have  reason  to  hope  much  from  the  integrity  and  unanimity  of  eflbrts  which 
this  association  is  calculated  to  effect ;  fVom  the  improvement  of  character  that 
the  professional  intelligence,  which  it  is  intended  to  disseminate,  must  produce; 
from  the  increased  attention  that  prevails  in  our  community  on  the  subject  of 
elementary  education ;  and  from  the  liberal  and  hearty  acquiescence  in  our  views 
which  has  been  already  shown  by  individuals  eminent  for  their  public  spirit,  as 
well  as  for  their  stations  in  society.  These,  as  your  committee  would  represent, 
are  grounds  enough  for  a  rational  expectation  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  instructors  of  youth  shall  be  welcomed  as  brethren  by  the  members 
of  the  liberal  profes«^ions.  And  why  should  they  not  ?  Setting  a^ide  all  the 
examples  that  antiquity  and  the  history  of  European  literature  supply,  we  find, 
even  in  our  own  country,  that  many  of  the  very  men  who  have  occupied  the 
teacher's  desk,  have  been  and  are  the  oracles  of  our  laws,  the  sages  of  our  sen- 
ate, and  the  leaders  of  our  armies.  There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  nature  of  the 
duties  of  an  instructor  which  can  disqualify  him  for  occupying  an  equal  rank 
with  men  of  the  other  liberal  professions. 

There  are  many  other  purposes  of  minor  importance  which  time  will  develop, 
and  which  your  committee  do  not  consider  to  be  the  province  of  a  preliminary 
report  to  embrace :  They  therefore,  leave  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  society, 
confident  that  a  zealous  cooperatioo  of  its  members  in  their  common  cause,  will 
produce  the  most  valuable  results  to  themaelves  as  individuals,  and  to  the  mem- 
DCTB  of  the  community  in  whicli  thehr  duties  are  to  be  performed. 
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We  are  indebted  maiDly  to  a  "  History  of  all  the  Teachers*  Associations  ever 
established  in  the  City  of  New  York  "  by  George  Batchelor,  (Professor  of 
French,)  a  "stndy  "  read  before  the  New  York  City  "  T>eacher8'  Association,"  Mar. 
23,  1861,  for  the  details  which  follow 

TUB  MATHEUATIOAL  CLUB.  w 

The  extinction  of  the  Society  of  Teachers  was  followed  in  1828  by  the 
**  Mathematical  Club  "  of  which  Dr.  Adrian  of  Columbia  College  was  president, 
and  all  teachers  of  mathematical  proclivity  members — prominent  amongst  them 
were  Shepht^rd  Johnson  and  H.  W.  Browne — the  former  at  the  head  of  a  popu- 
lar  private  schod,  and  the  latter  an  assistant  and  afterwards  principal  in  Public 
School  No.  11,  in  Wooster  Street  Mr.  Browne  was  the  first  to  introduce  as- 
tronomy and  algebra  into  the  public  schools.  During  his  administration  of  the 
school,  1832,  the  large  school  was  divided  into  classes,  to  which  special  teachers 
were  assigned. 

CITY  TBACHKR8*   INSTITUTB. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1845,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  County  Superintendent, 
(Dr.  D.  M.  Reese,)  a  meeting  was  called  in  the  hall  of  the  Public  School  Society 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  forming  an  association  "  to  promote  and  extend 
the  interests  of  popular  education."  Of  this  meeting  William  Belden  was 
Chairman,  and  Joseph  McKeen,  Secretary.  An  association,  designated  in  the 
first  article  of  the  Constitution  as  the  "  Teachers  Institute  of  the  city  and  county 
of  New  York,"  was  formed,  "  in  which  any  principal  or  assistant  teacher,  who 
is  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,"  "  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  Public  School 
Society,  in  any  Ward  School,  or  any  of  the  Corporate  Schools  of  the  city  and 
county,"  was  entitled  to  membership.  The  following  officers  were  elected  on 
the  29th  of  March :  President,  D.  M.  Reese;  Vice  Presidents,  J.  N.  McElligott, 
T.  Foulke,  D.  Patterson ;  Cor.  Sec'y.,  Joseph  McKeen ;  Rec,  Sec'y,^  R-  8. 
Jacobson ;  Librarian  d;  Treasurer,  L.  B.  Hardcastle.  In  the  by-laws,  it  is  pro- 
vided ;  '*  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Institute,  each  member  on  signing 
the  Constitution  is  required  to  pay  25  cents,  and  a  quarterly  payment  of  12^ 
cents ;"  "  no  school  book  shall  receive  the  official  recommendation  of  the  In- 
stitute, unless  reported  on  by  a  committee,  and  approved  by  the  Institute  in 
regular  meeting ;"  *' no  religion  or  politics  to  be  introduced  in  the  debates." 
This  Society  continued  in  operation  till  1848,  having  held  forty  meetings  with 
sixty-three  members  on  the  roll. 

WARD  SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Owing  to  the  jealousy  and  other  antagonism  between  the  leaders  of  the  Public 
School  Society  on  one  side,  and  the  teachers  of  the  Ward  Schools  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  changes  introduced  into  the  school  system  of  New  York  by 
John  C.  Spencer,  and  others — a  number  of  teachers  and  active  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  did  not  become  members  of  the  Teachers  Institute,  but  in 
the  autumn  of  1845  organized  &  new  society  under  the  name  of  the  '*  Ward 
School  Teachers'  Association  of  New  York."  Of  this  Association,  Josiali  Rich, 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  was  President,  William  Kennedy,  Sec 
Sec'y.,  and  E.  Mcllroy,  Treasurer,  Among  its  members  were  several  prominent 
and  influential  teachers.  Much  of  the  time  of  this  society  was  occupied  with 
debates,  essays,  and  lectures  on  the  sectarian  character  of  certain  school  books. 
It  continued  in  operation  till  Feb.,  1848. 
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CXTT  TKA0HEB8'  ABeOClATtOfS, 

After  yarioM  attempts  hj  prominent  meraben  of  the  two  Anodatieiii^  wlit 
had  at  heart  the  arowed  objects  of  each,  and  were  weary  of  the  apparent 
and  real  aDtagonism  of  both  societies,  the  two  weie  practicallj  merged  into  one 
by  the  formatioD  of  a  new  assodatioD,  with  the  name  of  ^  The  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  City  and  Gonnty  of  New  York,"  on  the  19th  of  F^rvaiy,  1848. 
The  Preamble  of  the  GonstitiitioD  sets  forth  ^e  purposes  of  the  Assodatios  as 
follows:— 

Whereas  we  regard  the  proper  education  of  yonth  a  8Db|ect  of  deep  and  gen- 
eral interest — one  on  which  the  fVitnre  weal  or  woe  of  our  oomoion  ooontiy 
depends,  and  by  which  her  free  institutions  are  to  be  sustained:  and  whereas 
the  duty  of  preparing  the  fhtnre  citizens  of  our  Republic  for  stations  of  useful- 
ness and  honor  is,  in  an  important  sense,  i^aced  in  onr  hands  as  teadiera  of 
youth ;  a  duty,  the  right  discbarge  of  whidi  requires  the  tmited  wisdom  and 
the  combined  effort  of  all  the  fiiends  of  a  sound  and  well-directed  system  of 
education : — 

Therefore  we,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  for  the  purpose  of  mu- 
tual improvement  in  the  art  of  teadiing  and  the  getieral  adrancement  in  the 
great  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  also  lor  eleratiag  the  standard  Gt  our 
profession  to  that  high  position  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled,  do  unite  oursdres 
together  and  adopt  the  following  as  the  Constitution  of  the  Association," 

About  sixty  persons  subscribed  their  names  to  the  Constitution. 

In  1849,  the  regular  meetings  were  well  attended,  and  the  discussions  ani- 
mated, but  the  zeal  of  the  few  individuals  who  engineered  the  movements 
of  the  association  began  to  flag  in  1850,  and  although  convenient  rooms 
were  fhmiahed  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  1853,  the  attendance  continued  to 
diminish  down  to  1860,  when  an  effort  was  made  to  infuse  new  interest 

The  regular  exercises  of  the  Assodation  consist  of  (1.)  Propositions,  Motions^ 
Resolutions;  (2.)  Debates;  (3.)  Essajs;  (4.)  Lectures ;  and  (5.)  Reports.  ProC 
Bachdor  enlivens  his  interesting  ^  study  "  of  the  records  by  pertment  annota- 
tions on  the  exerdsee,  which  are  suited  to  other  meridians  as  well  as  to  that  of 
Kew  York,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts. 

(1.)  Propositions^  Motions,  BesohUions. 

Afler  a  series  of  amendments  fVom  one  meeting  to  another,  the  Constitntioii 
and  By-Laws  were  subjected  to  revision. 
Discusdon  on  the  pronundation  of  the  word  **  wounds." 

"The  Debates  on  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  did  not  fail  toaflTordanampIe 
opportunity  for  oratorical  displays  of  all  shades  and  complexions.'' 

"  The  languor,  that  leads  to  an  untimely  suicide  of  Assodations,  is  caused  by 
the  incessant  discusdon  of  futile  questions.  The  great  bore  that  pervades  our 
American  meetings  is  the  cry  of  "  Hr.  Preddent,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order  1** 
"  The  gentleman  may  state  his  point  of  order,"  rej^ies  the  Preddent  That 
usually  brings  all  kinds  of  disorder  into  the  meetings." 

Feb.  1850.    Small  attendance :  Weather  stormy. 
May  3,  1851.    Attendance  steadily  diminishing. 

"  The  zeal  of  a  few  individuals  sustains  voluntary  associationa.  As  soon  am 
it  slackens,  societies  tumble  down." 

Jan.  26,  1866.    Mr.  FannUig  proposed :  ^That  «  cordial  invitatkm  be  ex* 

tended  to  the  female  teachers  of  the  city  to  cooperate  with  us  in  carrying  for- 
ward the  objects  of  the  Association." 
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**  We  may  remark,  in  ttaa  conneotlon,  that  almost  all  the  means  hare  been 
nggested  in  turn  to  eecnre  HbaX  preeioQa  cooperation ;  but  it  requires,  besides  a 
weU-deviaed  plan,  grreat  s^-deYotkyn  to  oany  out  any  design  whidi  is  not  sore 
to  yield  its  pile  oT  abnigbty  doQara." 

Sept  26,  1857.  Colored  teachers  were  admitted.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Peter- 
son, was  elected  librarian. 

'*  At  the  date  of  Jan.  30,  1858,  apathy  was  deplored,  and  fh>m  this  moment 
until  April,  1 860,  there  was  a  gradual  slumber  extending  itself  like  a  leaden 
cobweb,  over  the  existence  of  the  Association." 

Kardi  14,  1860.  At  an  extemporized  meeting  of  a  few  teachers,  they  all 
engaged  to  attend  the  meeting  of  this  evening,  at  which  a  committee  was  se- 
lected to  launch  the  Association  into  the  live  waters  of  experUuent 

The  Committee  m  their  report  remark :  '*  Teachers  have  stood  long  enough  de- 
pendent, isolated,  in  a  position  of  apathy  contiguous  to  a  mutual  unfriendly 
feeling.  The  hour  has  rung  when  they  must  be  interdependent,  reunited  and 
intelligent  fKends.  Let  us  rise  erect  above  petty  class  and  ward  jealousies. 
Let  the  younger  candidates  to  the  warless  laurels  of  an  Arnold  or  a  Page  elbow, 
in  our  Society,  their  elder  brother-teachers.  Then  may  we  hope  that  lasting 
concord  and  productive  amity  will  crovm  our  aspirations  for  the  good,  the  true, 
and  the  beautiful.  Forward,  members  of  the  Association.  Qo  hand  in  handt 
loot  to  foot,  shoulder  by  shoulder  I  Let  us  aoclaim  together  the  amelioration 
of  our  race,  which  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  wrought  by  our  devoted  labors." 

(2.)  Debates. 
"  I  have  transcribed  all  the  questions  of  a  permanent  interest  that  have  been 
submitted  to  discussion." 

April  1,  1 848.  Should  female  assistants  be  employed  m  the  male  departments 
of  our  common  schools. 

"This  is  no  longer  a  debatable  question." 

Sept  16,  1848.  That  Phonotypy  should  supersede  our  present  method  of 
printing. 

"  Yes,  by  degrees ;  orthogn^y  hsi  been  approaching  to  a  phonetic  standard 
hr  several  centuries  past" 

Dec  2,  1838.  *'  Some  questions  always  preserve  their  freshness."  That  tho 
introduction  into  some  01  our  schools,  of^  late  years,  of  those  branches  of 
knowledge  which  pertain  to  an  academical  course,  such  as  Latin,  French,  Draw- 
ing. Physiology,  etc.,  is  calculated  to  produce  superficial  rather  than  sound 
scholars. 

"  It  was  decided  in  the  negative." 

Dec.  8, 1849.  "I  am  not  convinced  that,  in  large  cities  with  a  mixed  popu- 
lation," greater  progress  would  be  made  by  the  scholars,  if  the  classes  in  our 
schools  were  composiBd  partly  of  boys  and  partly  of  girls. 

Jan.  19,  1850.  What  is  the  best  method  of  promoting  a  healthful  emolatlon 
in  our  schools  ? 

"  Well  I  a  good,  dear  law— good,  efficient  officers— good,  assiduous,  devoted 
taftdierB." 

July  6, 1850.  Should  vra  rely  more  upon  a  system  of  public  uistruction  than 
upon  private  institutions,  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  and  secure  the  best 
interests  of  society. 
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"  Any  878tem  of  public  instmcttoo,  however  oomprebensiye,  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  embrace  within  its  folds  all  the  ymrieties  of  intellectual  wants  and  of 
religious  culture  that  parents  may  wish  to  give  their  children." 

8ept  24,  1853.  Ought  female  teachers  to  be  phM^  on  the  same  footing 
with  male  teachers  in  the  matter  of  compensation  where  the  services  are  the 
same? 

"Absolute  Right  sajs:  Ybs,  and  relative  Fact  says :  No." 

May  26,  1866.    Is  teaching  a  science  ? 

**  It  seems  teaching  can  not  be  ranked  yet  among  the  positive  sciences.  The 
mode  employed  in  explaining  the  different  subjects  and  making  them  compre- 
hensible to  the  learner  is  essentially  an  art^  depending  upon  the  author  and 
teacher  in  equal  proportion." 

Oct.  26,  1854.  An  enquiry  on  the  best  methods  of  securing  proper  physical 
exercise  in  our  schools,  bearing  in  mind  the  limited  space  for  play-ground. 

"I  think  the  method — proposed  by  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Boston — simple  and  joyful, 
preferable  to  those  contortionary  exercises  by  which  Blondios  and  De  Laves  are 
produced.  Give  us  rather  mirth,  loud  laughter,  variety  and  rapidity  of  motions^ 
and  abandon  the  tours  deforce  to  the  Dr.  Windsbips." 

March  29,  1856.  Can  the  principles,  upon  which  the  art  of  teaching  and 
school  discipline  is  founded,  be  embodied  in  a  scientific  form  so  as  to  be  studied 
theoretically  by  those  who  are  about  to  engage  in  the  active  duties  of  the 
school-room  7 

"  We  do  not  know  what  has  been  accomplished  of  the  project  to  have  pub- 
lished, for  general  use,  a  manual  of  theory  and  practice  for  teachers." 

May  20,  185*7.  Has  the  Common  School  ^stem  of  this  city  been  benefited 
and  improved  proportionate  to  the  increased  expenditure  ? 

"  It  has  not,  and  shall  not  be  as  long  as  you  see  the  duties  divided  and  subdi- 
vided as  they  are  now,  with  no  man  clothed  with  general  and  executive  power.^ 

(3.)  Essays. 
"An  Essay,  which  is  'a  composition  intended  to  illustrate  a  particular  sub- 
ject,* is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  an  association  like  your  own." 

May  20,  1848.  Mr.  Kiddle  opened  by  an  essay  on  "Self-Education,"  followed 
by  Mr.  Daviea,  on  "Science,"  Mr.Hazenon  "Grammar,"  Mr.  Field  on  the  "Law 
of  Kindness  " 

Mr.  Kiddle  treated  of  "  Intellectual  reflnem^t  as  an  agent  of  civilization." 
Mr.  Avery  described  the  "  Technology  of  the  school-room." 
"The  Humbugs  of  the  Age"  were  denounced  by  Mr.  Walsh. 
Mr.  Jenner  wrote  about  **  Money  and  Matrimony,"  whether  from  personal  ex- 
perience or  observation,  the  compiler  sayeth  not 
The  "  Progress  of  the  Age  "  had  Mr.  Bulkley  for  an  historian  or  a  prophet 
An  important  subject  treated  by  Mr.  Cruttenden  ;  "The  connection  of  the 
Sciences." 

"  We  are  apt,  through  our  habits  of  teaching,  to  overlook  this  great  fact  of 
the  connection  of  the  sciences,  and  of  the  repetition  of  the  principles  of  on© 
into  the  other." 

A  timely  dissertation  coming  shortly  after  the  incorporation  of  the  Associa- 
tion m  1856 :  "  Corporations,  their  duties,  etc,  as  applicable  to  this  Association.** 
It  was  written  by  W.  T.  Graff. 

The  "  Teacher's  Profession  "  was  spoken  of  in  exalted  terms  by  Mr.  Perkms. 
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**Oar  cify  school  system  as  it  is  and  as  it  should  be  ;*'  firom  the  pen  of  H.  L 
Stnart 

Mr.  Dnnshee  unfolded  "the  three^fold  nature  of  the  teacher's  calling." 

W.  IL  Jelliffe  gave  his  opinions  on  "  Reading  and  Elocution." 

**  The  importance  of  union  among  teachers  "  was  urged  by  T.  W.  Valentine. 

J.  H.  Fanning  examined  "  Our  public  school  system,"  and  Mr.  Kennard  sig* 
nalized  some  ''  Needed  Reforms." 

Some  suggestions  on  "  The  method  of  teaching  grammar"  were  offered  by 
Mr.  HoUey. 

T.  F.  Harrison  gave  his  speculations  on  "  The  probable  influence  of  physical 
geography  of  America  upon  its  occupation  by  the  aborigines."  He  spoke  also 
of  the  "  Influence  of  tlie  Alleghanies  on  the  future  history  of  this  country." 

March  23,  186L  Mr.  Owen  gave  some  hints  "  On  the  method  of  teaching 
geography." 

(4.)  Lectures, 

Lectures  were  given  by  Prof  Nichols  of  Glasgow  on  "  Astronomy ;"  by  J. 
Patterson  on  the  '*  Education  of  the  rising  generation ;"  by  Dr.  Banning  on  the 
'* Human  voice,"  "The  erect  posture  or  human  symmetry,"  "The  lounging 
posture,"  "  The  lungs,"  "  The  physical  training  of  children ;"  by  &  S.  Ran- 
dall on  "  The  teacher's  work ;"  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Griscom  on  **  Pure  air  and  ven- 
tilation, especially  to  teachers  and  pupils;"  by  Prof  K  Loomis  on  "Plurality 
of  Worlds;"  by  Rev.  T.  S.  Cuyler  on  "Louis  Philippe;"  by  D.  B.  Scott  on 
••  John  Knox  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots ;"  by  H.  Kiddle  on  "  Roman  Agrarian- 
ism  ;"  by  S.  S.  Sedgwick,  on  "  Physical  Education ;"  by  ProC  Dodd,  on  "  Math- 
ematical Text  Books ;"  by  L.  W.  CUrk  on  "  English  Grammar ;"  by  J.  W.  Ge- 
rard, on  "The  Japanese;"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  on  "Education,  its  diversities 
and  unity;"  by  J.  T.  Brady  on  "  Duty  of  American  Youth ;"  by  ProC  Barton 
on  "  English  Grammar ;"  by  Dr.  L.  Reuben  on  "  Teaching  by  discoveries ;"  by 
Bey.  Dr.  Thompson  on  "  What  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it." 

(5.)  Reports, 

"When  a  paper  was  read,  or  a  report  presented,  one  reads  in  the  minutes: 
"  Ordered  on  file,"  which  signifies,  I  suppose,  "  Ordered  away" — ^never  to  be 
seen  again  or  heard  any  more.  Would  it  not  be  proper  that  a  synopsis  of  such 
documents  be  prepared  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  and  written  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose  ?  How  many  valuable  suggestions,  how  many  precious  gems  of 
thought  are  forever  lost  to  Associations  in  this  country  for  want  of  such  a  pre- 
caution ?" 

The  only  Report  of  which  Prof  Bachelor  names  the  subject  or  gives  extracts 
is  that  by  a  Committee  appointed  April  25,  1860,  on  a  plan  to  resuscitate  the 
Association,  which  we  reproduce  here  as  of  value  to  all  Teachers'  Associa- 
tionB:— 

But  what  are  the  means  you  propose  to  employ  to  resuscitate  the  body  so 
many  among  yourselves  have  pronounced  without  soul,  and  so  many  outsiders 
declared  to  have  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  societary  life  7  We  shall  analyze  first 
the  objects  presented  in  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  and  comment  upon 
them. 

1.  The  mvkuU  improvement  of  Us  members  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  Committee  suggests  class-exercises  that  would  convey  theoretical  as  well 
as  practical  information  to  the  minds  of  the  teachers  present. 

2.  TJie  acquisUion  of  knowledge,. 

This  object  may  be  attained  by  a  poet-graduate  course  instituted  by  the 
Board  of  Education — by  appealing  to  the  b^  brains  of  the  country  to  deliver 
lectures  upon  subjects  that  may  pique  our  ctuiosity — finally,  by  aggregating  the 
Association  to  any  other  of  a  like  character  that  might  concur  with  it  in  the 
diffusion  of  positive  knowledge. 
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Let  08  speak  at  first  about  the  *'  Collection  of  a  ProTeflBioiial  Librarj."  Tli# 
means  to  accomplish  this  oliject  are  fonr^^ld : 

L  To  create  a  general  and  a  professional  librarjr,  our  Comqionding  Seore- 
tarj  might  address  printed  circulars  to  booksellers,  publishers,  authors,  in  the 
principid  cities — to  the  Smithsonian  Institute— to  the  citj  Boards  of  Education — 
to  the  departments  of  public  instructioD  established  in  the  different  8tat€»--to 
Congress,  for  such  papers  as  those  relative  to  explorations,  surtejs,  discoTerieSf 
and  inventions,  whidi  eveiy  day  modify  our  notions  of  geography  and  of  other 
studies  taught  in  the  schools.  The  text-books  can  not  take  timely  notice  of 
such  fietcta  and  results. 

IL  We  might  establish  a  system  of  inter-city  and  inter-state  ezchanffeof 
our  double  copies  With  other  institutions  and  libraries  in  this  country.  Why 
not  invite  international  exchange,  in  the  same  way,  with  Europe  7 
•  III.  Would  it  not  be  advantagteou  to  ally  ourselves  to  such  an  institution 
as  the  Cooper  Institute,  where  a  large  reading-room  is  at  hand  and  a  general 
library  on  a  large  scale  is  to  be  presently  arrayed  on  the  impatient  shelves  T  The 
organization  to  be  made,  tX  an  early  day,  of  the  "  Associates  of  the  Coopef 
Union  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  art,'*  offers  a  desirable  opportunity 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  vast  resources  and  of  the  central  location  of  that  no^ 
ble  monument 

IT.  What  we  are  not  able  to  obtain  through  the  preceding  channels,  We 
tnust  consent  to  purchase  with  our  own  f\ind8---li  philoeopbical  apparatus,  for 
Instancei 

When  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  engage  to  fbmish  the  sdiools  with 
libraries  and  apparatus,  we  should  stand  rea^  to  apply  for  a  proportionate 
share. 

4.  Advaneemeni  of  0te  general  iniereets  of  Biucatwii, 

We  might  try  to  entertain  communications  wit^  other  TeadierB*  Assodations 
to  inquire  into  their  system  of  schools.  The  district,  dty,  state  and  federal 
assemblies  of  all  the  representatives  of  these  direct  agents  of  education  would 
be  in  a  position  to  make  apposite  suggestions  that  legialators  would  gladly  ac- 
cept 

5.  Tke  eakMuhmmU  of  a  fund  for  the  aid  of  necemUcms  meind)tr8  amd  iMt 
famiMes. 

This  last  object  of  the  series  brings  up  the  question  whether  this  Assodation 
should  be  maintained  exclusively  to  promote  the  intellectual  and  professional 
advancement  of  ita  members,  or  whether  it  should  not  assume  also  an  eleeinoB- 
ynary  character. 

If  we  applied  to  the  Legislature,  they  might  be  induced  to  grant  an  alloca- 
tion devoted  to  superannuated  teachers,  those  valiant  chie&  who  have  performed 
wonders  of  courage  and  patience  in  the  peaceful  walks  of  the  sdiool-house, 
worthy  veterans  who  have  made  repeated  charges  on  Ignorance  at  the  bead  of 
their  juvenile  battalions. 

The  Committee  made  various  suggestions  relative  to  a  metropolitaB  district 
and  to  circulars  to  be  addressed  to  the  teachers  of  private  and  public  schools^ 
explanatory  of  the  object,  resources  and  terms  of  the  society,  ^ftiey  propose  to 
narrow  down  the  membership  to  actual  teachers,  in  fact  to  restore  Uie  condi« 
tions  that  prevailed  in  the  beginning.    They  add : — 

**  Who  shall  raise  tenable  objections  against  amusements  that  wbuld  link  teach* 
era,  through  their  magnetic  chain,  to  our  Association.  We  should  institute, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  society,  periodical  and  social  fetes,  such  as  coDoerta^ 
banquets,  strawberry  festivals,  and  so  forth.  Then  will  teachers  not  only  join 
your  ranks,  but  you  may  rest  assured  they  will  never  desert  them." 

To  carry  out  these  measures  of  reorganization  the  Commiftee  advise  ^e 
creation  of  an  Executive  Committee  on  Literary  Bxerci«e^  invested  with  large 
powers  and  serious  duties.  It  should  consist  of  seven  persons,  inchiding  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary  as  mem- 
bers ex-oflQcio.  They  should  have  to  prepare  a  syiiopsls  of  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  a  list  of  papers  to  be  read— to  name  the  essayist—to  solicit  the  ser- 
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▼1068  of  eminent  lecturers — to  establish  a  reading  room  and  library — ^in  fewer 
words,  ihej  should  have  to  direct,  under  general  and  oft-renewed  instructions, 
the  whole  movement  of  the  Association.  The  Committee  suggest  that  the 
seat  of  the  Association  be  removed  to  the  Cooper  Institute. 

The  Executive  Committee  in  a  Report  dated  Bee.  15,  1860,  remark: — 

First,  they  cordially  congratulate  the  Association  upon  the  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  renewed  life  wh^h  present  themselves  in  our  recent  history. 

Another  most  encouraging  feature  of  our  progress  is  the  accession  to  our 
ranks  of  many  young  teaohera  as  iMCtive  inembera.  Kay  they  prove  to  be  but 
the  forerunners  of  a  phalanx  of  those  whose  ardent  hopes,  unchilled  zeal  and 
persevering  energy  shall  be  the  fitting  aooompaniments  to  the  calm  purpose, 
cautious  prudence  and  wise  counsel  of  our  more  experienced  and  conservative 
members. 

What  a  reproach  to  our  professiooal  spirit  tb^L  in  this  Jife-oentre  of  a  young 
continent,  with  advantages  such  as  few  enjoy,  with  every  thing  to  insure  to  us 
#8  a  body  a  weighty  influence  in  all  matters  epni)eoted  with  education,  with 
every  interest,  ev&rj  sentiment  of  duty  calling  to  us  for  united  hearts  and  hand^ 
so  many  of  our  profession  among  us  yet  stand  aloofj  unsympathizing,  inactive, 
apparently  apathetic  spectators  of  the  jm^digioqB  mental  and  physiool  activity 
^t  surrounds  us. 

But  there  are  other  and  larger  classes  of  persons  whose  presence  is  desirable. 

There  »re  hundreds  engaged  ip  privste  sc^iool^  many  of  them  gentlemen  of 
high  attainments,  whose  varied  experiences  have  been  mostly  obtained  without 
the  trammels  of  a  "  system  of  Instruction"  or  "course  of  study"  imp<Med  by 
oUier  minds.  For,  however  weighty  th^  imsops  which  may  make  such  a  syfr 
tern  a  necessity  iq  a  plan  of  public  instruction,  it  cqn  not  be  denied  that  it  may 
have  a  tendency  to  repress  or  distort  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  and  to 
jrender  those  who  Ubor  nnder  it,  i|i  their  main  views  and  plans,  more  or  lesa 
stereotyped  copies  OQO  of  pother.  It  \^  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  moment 
that  systematic  means  should  be  used  to  induce  these  gentlemen  to  join  us. 

A 1^  more  important  class  of  persons  is  as  yet  almost  unknown  in  thte  As* 
fociation.  The  ladies  emj^yed  in  teaching  in  this  city  9re  pnmbered  by  thour 
sands.  Among  them  are  some  of  the  acutest  intellects,  the  noblest  and  bravest 
heaitfi,  (he  most  etmeet  and  unselfish  ^nrits  that  our  professkm  can  hoaet 
Should  such  an  accession  be  once  secured,  a  greater  and  mofe  beneficial  chf^ij^ 
would  be  wrought  in  the  attendance  and  spirit  of  our  meetings  than  could  re- 
sult firom  any  other  single  cause  whatever. 

A  professional  library  is  still  a  desideratum.  Tfitfaout  this,  the  chief  guaran- 
tee of  onr  permanent  yitali^  is  waning.  Svery  other  professiop^  ^d  nearly 
every  branch  of  mechanjcai  industry,  Has  long  been  gathering  up  its  treasures 
of  past  and  paasiDg  time.  We  are  getting  to  have  a  distinctive  literature.  The 
(^wiog  importance  of  our  fUnotio^  m  (lojefy  (s  attractiiigt^  e»nmst  Mtteotipo 
of  the  profoondest  minds  of  our  age. 

If  we  do  not  love  our  profession  and  one  another  enough  to  do  our  allotted 
work,  if  we  shrink  fimm  the  many  dutief  whioh  press  upm  qs— may  better, 
braver,  worthier  men  soon  take  our  dishonored  places  and  do  the  great  wor1( 
whioh  is  the  mevitable  duty  of  the  Teachers'  Association  of  the  aty  of  New 
To* 
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OOVriKTION  AND  A8800IATIOH  Of  CLASBIGAL  TBACHXBS. 

As  early  as  the  8tli  of  October,  1852,  a  Convention  of  the  Clasa- 
ical  Teachers  of  Western  New  York  was  held  in  Canandaigna,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  subjects  of  higher  English  and  clas- 
sical education.  Subsequent  meetings  were  held,  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives of  many  of  the  colleges  and  academies  of  the  state,  at 
Bochester,  Auburn,  and  Albany,  the  "  New  York  State  Aeademk 
and  Collegiate  ^Mocta /ton "was  formed,  and  discussions  held  and  re- 
ports made  upon  various  subjects,  including  the  collegiate  system  of 
instruction,  a  course  of  study,  the  position  and  importance  of  acade- 
mies, uniformity  of  pronunciation  in  the  classics,  Ac  Among  the 
prominent  members  of  the  Association  were  David  Burbank,  of  Wy- 
oming, Marcius  Willson  of  Canandaigna,  Prol  N.  W.  Benedict  and 
Prof.  Chester  Dewey  of  Bochester,  Bev.  Dr.  L.  P.  Hickok  and 
Prof.  Tayler  Lewis,  of  Schenectady,  L.  S.  Parsons,  of  Albany, 
Prof.  A.  Lathrop,  d^c.  Sec 

UNIVBBBITT  OONVOOATION. 

In  1863,  the  Board  of  Begents  of  the  University  of  the  State, 
having  the  right  of  visitation  and  the  general  oversight  of  all  the 
colleges  and  academies  receiving  assistance  from  the  state,  deemed 
it  advisable  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  those  institutions  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  consultation  respecting  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, especially  in  the  higher  departments,  and  Dr.  Samuel  B. 
Woolworth,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  was  prominently  active  in  ef- 
fecting the  successful  carrying  out  of  this  idea.  The  meeting  was 
held  at  Albany,  August  4th,  1863, — Chancellor  J.  V.  L.  Pruyn, 
President,  and  Samuel  B.  Woolworth,  Secretary — and  continued  in 
session  two  days.  Addresses  and  essays  were  delivered  by  S.  P. 
Frost,  of  Claverack  Academy,  on  the  "  Occupation  of  rooms  ta 
Seminary  Buildinps  hy  Students  ;"  by  Prof  Tayler  Lewis,  on  the 
«  True  Idea  of  Liberal  Education  ;"  by  Prof.  Edward  North,  on 
the  "  Use  of  the  Blackboard  in  teaching  Latin  and  Greek ;"  by 
Principal  Bollo  of  the  Oneida  Seminary,    on  the  ^  Utility   and 
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Method  of  EdueaHon;^  bj  principal  Treadwell  of  the  Delaware 
Literary  Institate,  upon  the  qnestion  '*  Should  Academie$  prepare 
Students  for  advanced  daseee  in  CoUeges  P*  by  Hon.  Henry  Bar- 
nard, on  "  Admission  to  public  office^  in  especial  to  public  schools^  by 
open  competitive  examination  ;"  by  J.  S.  Gardner,  on  the  **  JRekttive 
Proportion  between  the  Sciences  and  the  Classics  in  Education;^* 
and  by  D.  J.  Pratt,  on  "  Language^  the  chief  Educator^  and  noblest 
Liberal  ArtP  The  convention  was  also  addressed  by  Hon.  C^ige 
W.  Clinton,  Gov.  Horatio  Seymour,  and  Hon.  Gulian  C.  V erplanck. 
The  society  was  organised  under  the  title  of  The  XJNivERsrrY  Con- 
vocation OF  THE  State  of  New  York,  the  objects  of  which  were 
declared  to  be  the  following : — 

1.  To  86cnre  a  better  acquaintance  among  those  engaged  in  the  higher  de- 
imrtments  of  instrnction  with  each  other  and  with  the  Regents. 

2.  To  secure  an  interchange  of  opinions  on  the  best  methods  of  instruction 
in  both  Colleges  and  Academies,  and  as  a  consequence, 

3.  To  advance  the  standard  of  Education  throughout  the  State. 

4.  To  adopt  such  common  rules  as  mav  seem  best  fitted  to  promote  the  har- 
monions  workings  of  the  State  system  of  Education. 

6.  To  consult  and  cooperate  with  the  Regents  in  devising  and  executing 
such  plans  of  education  as  the  advancing  state  of  the  population  may  deman£ 

6.  To  exert  a  direct  influence  upon  the  people  and  Legislature  of  the  State, 
personally  and  through  the  press,  so  as  to  secure  such  an  appreciation  of  a 
thorough  system  of  education,  together  with  such  pecuniary  aid  and  legislattve 
enactments  as  will  place  the  institutions  represented  here  in  a  position  worthy 
of  the  population  and  resources  of  the  State. 

Membership  embraces, 

1.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

3.  All  Instructors  in  Colleges,  Normal  Schools,  Academies  and  higher  de- 
partments of  Public  Schools  that  are  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Regents. 

3.  The  President,  First  Vice-President,  and  Recording  and  Corresponding 
Secretaries  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association. . 

The  Chancellor  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  were  ap- 
pointed to  act  severaUy  as  the  President  and  Permanent  Secretary 
of  the  Convocation,  and  it  was  resolved  that  its  meetings  should  be 
held  annually  in  the  city  of  Albany,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  August. 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  University  Convocation  was  held  at 
Albany,  July  26  th  and  27  th,  1 864.  The  papers  read  were  as  follows : — 

"The  System  and  Method  of  Logical  Analysis,  applied  to  the  Teaching  of  the 
English  Language,"  by  ProC  F.  a  Jewell 

"The  Importance  of  Drawing  as  a  Branch  of  Collegiate  Education,**  by  ProC 
J.  A.  Nichols. 

"  Examinations,  as  applied  hi  England  by  the  Goyemment  and  the  XJniTer- 
sities,**  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard. 

"The  Public  schools  of  Rochester,  and  their  Ezaminationa,"  by  Prot  Ed- 
ward Webster. 

"The  Examinations  of  the  New  York  Free  Academy,"  by  PpoC  A  "Werner. 

"  A  Defense  of  Rhetoric,"  by  PpoH  A.  J.  Upson. 

"The  Study  of  Language,  Classic  or  Continental,  as  a  Discipline  to  the  Pno- 
tScal  Intellect,"  by  Prof  W.  L'Amoreux. 

"The  Propriety  and  Duty  of  Teaching  Physiology  in  Common  SchoolSi"  by 
ProC  J.  H.  Griseom. 
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^'lUtkods  of  Teaching,  with  qMoU  nfimMe  to  what  is  ecUed  Memoriler 
Instrnction,**  bv  ProC  Tayler  Lewis. 

"The  just  Place  and  Proportion  of  the  StcuBee  commonlj  comprised  in  a 
Sob-ffraduate  Course  of  Instroctioii,"  \n  PnC^O.  U,  NairDe. 

**  X  more  thorough  Pr^wuration  for  College,"  by  ProC  a  T.  Frost. 

The  principal  subject  of  discussion  was  that  of  examinational  and 
competitive  examinations  in  particular.  Resolutions  were  passed  in 
favor  of  competitive  examinations  for  admission  to  government  in- 
situtions,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  report  at  the  next  meeting 
upon  the  requisites  for  admission  to  colleges.  The  papers  of  Pro- 
fessors Jewell  and  Lewis  were  also  discussed. 

At  the  Second  Anniversary  of  the  Convocation,  held  at  Albany, 

August  1st,  2d  and  3d,  1865,  the  following  papers  were  read : — 

^  Classical  Training,"  by  Prof.  Benjamin  Stanton  and  P.  J.  WilUams. 
•*  The  Internal  Organization  of  Academies,*'  by  M.  McVicar. 
"  The  Requisites  of  admission  to  College,"  by  S.  G.  Williams. 
"Female  Education,"  br  Pres.  A.  W.  Cowles  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  WiUard. 
"  Method  of  Teaching  Chemistry,"  by  ProC  0.  Avery. 
"  Statistics  of  Collegiate  Education,"  by  D.  J.  Pratt 
••  Diplomas  for  Women,"  by  A.  Flack. 
*♦  The  Science  of  Language,"  by  Prof  B.  S.  Gallup. 
"  The  Study  of  History,"  by  Hon.  Andrew  T.  White. 
**  Collegiate  Education  as  a  Preparation  for  Legal  Studies,"  by  Prof  E.  Bvans. 
"  Necessity  and  Means  of  Literary  Culture  in  Academies,"  bv  0.  Boot,  Jr. 
**  Abstract  of  Reports  on  the  Decimal  System  of  Weights  and  Measuras,"  l^ 
Prof  R.  G.  KimbalL 

«<  Elementary  Instruction  In  the  Classics,*'  by  K.  W.  Benedict 

In  the  Academy  Section  of  the  Convocation,  papers  were  also 

read  upon : — 

**  Instruction  of  Teachers*  Classea"  by  K.  Weed. 
**  English  Grammar,"  by  C.  S.  Halsey. 
"Comparative  Philology,"  by  J.  Wilson. 
**  .Esthetic  Studies,"  by  J.  W.  Bennett 

A  general  discussion  was  held  in  both  sectiona  upon  the  Be(im- 

ntea  for  adnussion  to  (yollege,  Ezaminationsi  4a 
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The  School  Act  of  Kaj,  1841,  for  the  state  of  New  York,  drawn  up  bj  the 
then  Secretary  of  State  sad  Saperintendent  of  Schools,  John  C.  Spenoer,  and 
passed  bj  the  nearlj  unanimous  vote  of  the  Legislature,  provided  among  other 
measures  for  the  appointment  of  CouDtj  Superintendents  of  Common  Schools, 
This  provision  continued  in  force  for  six  years,  and  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion that  it  met  with  and  which  flnallj  effected  its  repeal  in  Nov^  1 847,  proved 
in  its  operation  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  beneficial  means  poflsible 
ibr  the  general  improvement  of  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Conventions  of  these  oCBoera  were  called  annually  by  the  State  Superintend* 
ent  for  mutual  consultation  upon  the  interests  of  the  schools  and  for  discussion 
of  principles  of  school  management,  which,  as  reported  in  the  "District  School 
Journal,"  are  seen  to  have  been  as  rich  in  able  and  interesting  debate  and  doubt- 
less as  valuable  in  their  results  as  any  educational  meettngs  that  have  been 
held  in  the  Stote.  The  first  convention  was  held  at  Utica,  liMy  4th,  1843,-* 
Jabes  D.  Hammond  presidhig^-and  was  occupied  by  discussions  upon  Normal 
Schools,  Academies,  School  Discipline,  School  Houses,  and  the  Yc^ue  of  Com* 
Bion  Schools,  which  were  participated  in  by  Messrs.  G.  B.  Emerson,  Pro£  Aloa^ 
10  Potter,  Horace  Uann,  T.  H.  Qallaudet,  IC  H.  Fitts,  J.  Henry,  Jr.,  John 
Oriscom,  H.  E.  Bochester,  E.  J.  Shumway,  J.  C  Tooker,  and  others.  The  8ub« 
jects  of  Union  Schools,  District  libraries,  Female  Teachera  and  Frofosslansl 
Cooperation,  were  oonsidere^  at  leas  length. 

At  the  second  meeting^  held  at  Albany,  May  17th,  1843,  Thomas  F.  King 
was  president,  and  the  most  prominent  objects  of  discussion  were  Corporal  Pun- 
ishment, and  Moral  Discipline^  which  together  with  the  School  Law,  the  Defects 
in  the  System  of  Instruction,  Methods  of  Instruction,  District  Libraries,  the 
Duty  of  Citizens,  Text-books,  Private  Schools,  Female  Teachers,  Yocal  Muskj^ 
School-houses,  Normal  Schools  and  Teachera*  Institutes,  Yoluntary  Assodv 
tkms,  and  Irregularity  of  Attendance,  were  more  or  less  ftilly  discussed,  by 
Messrai  S.  8.  Bandall,  W.  L.  Stone,  Francis  Pwight,  Ira  Mayhew,  J.  &  Denman, 
W.  Wright,  H.  B.  Bochester,  G.  D.  Abbott»  Aionao  Potter,  F.  B.  Sprsgus^  Btm^ 
xuH  Young  and  others.* 

The  Convention  of  May  14th,  1844,  was  held  at  Rochestei^Heniy  B.  Bo^- 
ester,  President^  Addresses  were  here  delivered  by  William  B.  Fowle  upon 
the  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Memory,  and  by  Dr.  Alonxo  Potter,  upon  the  Free 
Sdiool  System  of  New  York.  The  principal  disonasinn  was  upon  the  queitkm 
of  Corporal  Punishment,  conducted  by  Bev.  Mr.  Van  Ingen,  ProC  Chester 
Dewey,  W,  B  Fowle,  a  S.  Bandall,  Dr.  Potter,  J,  Heniy,  Jr.,  andothens  whOo 
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reporti^  followed  bj  diacoaBiotis,  were  made  bj  L  M.  Arnold  upon  Text^books; 
by  A.  a  Stevens,  on  Teachen*  Institutes;  bj  0.  W.  Randall,  on  Methods  of 
Teaching;  and  upon  Agriculture,  Yocal  Kusic,  and  Political  Economy  in 
Sdiools. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Conyention  was  held  April  23d,  1845,  at  Syracuse,— J. 
Henry,  Jr.,  President  The  suliject  of  the  Bible  in  Schools  was  discussed  at 
length  by  Messrs.  Alonzo  Potter,  Lyman  Cobb,  T.  Lindsey,  Dr.  D.  M.  Beese, 
Bev.  Wm.  Castleton,  Ac  Remarks  were  made  upon  Sdiool  Supenrision,  by 
Hon.  N.  S.  Benton,  State  Superintendent,  and  by  George  B.  Emerson,  and  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  Salem  Town,  and  Mrs.  Emma 
Willard.  Much  time  was  given  to  reports  upon  the  condition  of  education  in 
the  several  counties,  and  reports  were  also  received  (h)m  the  different  Standing 
Committees  of  the  Convention,  upon  various  subjects  of  educational  interest 

The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  met  at  Albany,  May  lltb,  1846,— a  S.  Randall, 
President  A  large  portion  of  the  time  of  this  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Free  School  question,  by  Horace  Mann,  J.  Henry,  Jr.,  Prof 
Thompson,  H  Y.  Willard,  Gea  W.  Brown,  and  many  others.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  Horace  Mann,  upon  Education;  by  Hon.  Horace  Eaton,  of  Ver- 
mont, on  Physiology ;  by  Hon.  N.  S.  Benton,  on  the  Duties  of  Superintendents ; 
by  Salem  Town ;  by  D.  P.  Page ;  and  by  A.  F.  Boyle,  on  Phonography.  Nu- 
merous reports  were  also  received,  and  as  in  the  previous  meetings,  opportunity 
was  given  to  authors  and  publishers  to  present  the  claims  and  explain  the  mer- 
its of  new  text-books  and  articles  of  school  apparatus. 

This  was  the  last  meeting  held  by  the  County  Superintendents.  The  hostil- 
ity that  had  long  manifested  itself  against  this  form  of  School  Supervision,  due 
partly  to  political  reasons^  partly  to  the  mode  of  appointment  and  compensa- 
tion, partly  perhaps  to  the  jealousy  of  the  teachers  themselves,  partly  to  thai 
feeling  of  opposition  that  always  exists  to  progress  and  improvement  ibat  in- 
volves expense  and  sacrifice,  necessarily  embarrassed  their  movements,  abated 
their  energy,  and  finally  succeeded  in  the  abolition  of  the  office  on  the  13th  of 
November,  1847.  Mr.  Randall  in  his  **  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Origin,  Progress 
and  Outline  of  the  Common  School  System,  1850,"  remarics  on  this  Act: — 

The  effect  of  this  measure  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  common  school  system 
was,  in  many  essential  respects,  most  disastrous.  During  a  period  of  neariy 
forty  years  its  progress  had  been  uninterruptedly  onward ;  and  a  succession  of 
wise  enactments  had  strengthened  and  matured  its  foundations  and  expanded 
its  usefulness  in  ev«ry  direction.  The  abolition  of  that  feature,  which,  more^ 
perhaps,  than  any  other,  constituted  its  distinguishing  characteristic,  and  gave 
to  it  its  peculiar  symmetry  and  power,  was  the  first  retrograde  step  in  its  histo- 
ry. Its  immediate  consequences  were  felt  in  the  comparative  inefficiency  and 
inutility  of  the  lo(»l  and  general  supervision  of  the  schools — in  the  abeenoe  of 
any  connecting  link  between  the  department  and  the  several  town  and  district 
officers  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts — in  the  discontinuance  of  a  local 
appellate  tribunal,  where  the  numerous  controversiee  constantly  springing  up^ 
relative  to  tbe  external  arrangements  of  the  various  districts,  might  be  equita- 
bly adjusted  by  an  officer  on  the  spot — and  in  the  utter  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing with  any  accuracy,  those  statistical  details  in  reference  to  the  practical  op- 
eration of  the  system,  of  so  great  value  to  the  department,  the  legishiture^  and 
the  publia 

For  the  reasons  suggested  in  the  above  extract,  the  office  was  practically  re- 
stored in  the  Act  of  1862  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  of 
Common  Schods  in  each  Assembly  District,  which  makes  the  number  of  such 
oflksers,  including  City  Superintendents^  126. 
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BABLT  ASSOClATIOirS  FOB  KDUCATIOKAL  PUBFOSIS. 

Thx  earliest  voluntary  association  for  an  educational  purpose  in 
Massachusetts,  of  which  we  hare  seen  any  record,  was  "  a  general 
meeting  of  the  richer  inhabitants*'  of  the  town  of  Boston,  on  the  22d 
of  August,  1636,  at  which  "the  Gov.  Henry  Vane,  Dep.  €k)v.  J. 
Winthrop,  Esq.,  and  Richard  Bellingham  '*  subscribed  each  £10,  and 
some  forty  others  smaller  sums  ranging  from  thirty  shillings  to  three 
shillings,  **  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  free  schoolmaster  for  the 
youth  with  us,"  which  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  beginning  of 
the  Latin  Grammar  School  of  Boston.  The  next  instance  was  in 
the  neighboring  town  of  Roxbury,  in  August,  1645,  when  sundry 
inhabitants,  under  the  lead  of  that  eminently  good  man  and  wise 
educator,  Rev.  John  Eliot,  "  in  consideration  of  their  relligeous  care 
of  posteritie "  and  "how  necessarie  the  education  of  theire  children 
in  Literature  will  be  to  fitt  them  for  public  service,  both  in  Churohe 
and  Commonwealthe,  in  succeeding  ages,"  "  consented  and  agreed 
to  erect  a  free  schoole  in  the  said  Towne  of  Roxburie,*'  and  for  that 
purpose  "voluntarily"  subjected  their  estates,  "not  only  their 
houses,  but  their  fields,  orchards,  gardens,  outhouses,  and  home- 
steads," to  an  annual  charge  forever  "  for  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing and  education  of  children."  This  was  the  origin  of  "  the  Gram- 
mar School  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town  of  Roxbury,"  to  which 
€k>v.  Winthrop  allades  in  his  Journal,  under  date  of  1645,  as  the 
commencement  of  the  "  Free  Schools  "  of  Massachusetts — or,  as  we 
understand  the  term,  of  the  Town  Grammar  Schools  of  that  Com- 
monwealth. To  this  "  little  nursery  "  of  learning  Dr.  Cotton  Mather 
applies  the  title  of  Schola  illuitris — because  "  Roxbury  has  afforded 
more  scholars,  first  for  the  college  and  then  for  the  public,  than  any 
town  of  its  bigness,  or,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  twice  its  bigness  in  all 
New  England.  From  the  spring  of  the  school  at  Roxbury  there 
have  run  a  large  number  of  the  streams  which  have  made  glad  this 
whole  city  of  Gk>d." 

These  and  similar  associations,  although  afterwards  incorporated 
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by  law  and  meiged  in  the  general  oiganization  of  the  State,  were 
examples  of  the  necessity  and  of  the  power  of  associated  effort  to 
accomplish  desirable  edncaUonal  results  in  advance  of  any  legisla- 
tive action  and  in  preparation  for  such  action.  The  schools  for  the 
Indians,  for  the  N^roes,  and  the  Charity  School  which  was  started 
in  Boston  prior  to  1708,  and  to  which  Cotton  Mather  refers  in  his 
^Funeral  Sermon  upon  Mr.  SwMel  CSUevar,  (hi  Ancient  and  Eon- 
orahle  Matter  of  the  Free  School  in  Boeton^^  originated  in  this  way, 
and  so  did  nearly  every  new  educational  enterprise  of  a  beneficent 
and  reformatory  character  in  all  subsequent  years. 

Although  not  strictly  Educational  Associations  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  are  now  using  this  term,  the  ^  Massachusetts  Bible  Soci- 
ety," founded  in  1811 ;  the  "American  Education  Society,"  oigan- 
iied  in  July,  1816;  the  "New  England  Tract  Society,"  oiganized 
in  May,  1814,  and  designated  the  "American  Tract  Society,"  in 
1823;  the  "Massachusetts  Sabbath-School  Society,"  established  in 
1882,  in  their  immense  number  of  teachers  and  agents,  and  in  their 
▼arious  and  numerous  publications  disseminated  through  almost 
every  family,  and  reaching  directly  and  indirectly  in  one  most  im- 
portant department  of  human  culture,  every  child  and  youth  and 
adult  of  the  State,  constitute  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion of  the  most  influential  and  decisive  character. 

The  first  successfiil  effort  to  bring  the  teachers  into  an  associatioA 
for  their  own  professional  improvement  and  benefit  was  made  by 
the  teachers  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  who,  on  the  22d  of  January, 
1612,  united  themselves  into  a  society  under  the  name  of  ^Th$  Ae- 
eociated  Instruetora  of  Youth  in  the  Town  of  Boston  and  its  Vtein- 
f  <y."  This  association  continued  in  existence  several  years,  holding 
its  monthly  and  annual  meetings,  and  some  of  the  addresses  deliv- 
ered before  it  were  published.*  In  1885  the  Society  was  revived 
or  an  attempt  was  made  to  recognize  its  contbuation,  in  the  organ- 
isation of  an  Association  of  the  Masters  of  the  Ghrammar  Schools, 
which  same  prominently  before  the  public  in  the  controversy  of 
the  ^^  Thirty- One  Boston  TeaeherSf"  with  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  In 
1644-45,  opened  by  a  pamphlet  of  144  pages,  of  "Remarks  on  the 
Seventh  Annual  Report  o(  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Eduea- 
tion."f  The  '* Remarks"  originated  in  the  action  of  this  Associa- 
tion, in  which  two  of  its  members,  William  D.  Swan,  and  Bamuio 
Fields,  took  a  prominent  part    This  controversy  led  to  the  peculiar 

*  Fdr  fbDOT  Meoont  of  this  Society,  wo  Banwnl*t  Joomol  oTEdoeotloVf  VoL  %Y^  pt  SSfl, 
t  For  a  Uit  of  Ui^  pqblloatkNM  mwlo  in  thom  ffontfortvlci,  Mt  *'B4fii#f<«  Jtrntrkm  ^pn^ 
^EJmmH^mr  VoL  V.,  pp.  fl61-«98. 
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fetttores  of  the  '*  Reports  of  the  Annual  Visiting  (Tomxnittee  *'  (sab- 
committee  of  the  School  Committee)  "  of  the  City  of  Boston,^  in 
1845^  which  led  to  another  controversy,  mainly  as  to  School  Disci* 
pline,  in  which  Mr.  Mann  became  invoWed* 

In  the  summer  of  1826,  efforts  were  made  by  individuals  in  Bos- 
ton interested  in  the  publication  of  the  "American  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation,^ to  establish  a  "  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Educa- 
tion," in  Boston,  with  a  eorresponding  committee  in  every  large 
city  in  the  United  States.  "  Proposals "  setting  forth  the  objects 
of  such  an  Association,  drawn  up  by  Prof.  Gleoige  Ticknor,  were 
printed  as  a  circular,  and  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education  for 
September  of  the  same  year.  In  this  circular  the  "  Society  for  the 
Public  Good,''  in  Holland,  "The  French  Society  of  Education," 
"The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,"  and  "The  Home  and 
Colonial  Infant  School  Society,"  of  England,  were  cited  as  examples 
of  the  method  and  results  of  the  operations  of  such  an  Association 
in  this  country.  William  Russell  was  invited  to  become  the  agent 
of  the  Society.    The  time  had  not  come  for  such  an  organization. 

The  Lyceum  movement,  conmienced  in  1826,  while  its  avowed 
objects  were  more  general,  practically  interested  a  large  number  of 
teachers,  and  brought  up  the  condition  of  schools,  the  qualifications 
of  teachers,  and  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  for  discussion 
in  every  county  and  almost  every  town  in  the  State.  As  results  of 
this  activity,  the  Botttm  Mechamei  Institute  was  formed  in  1827 ; 
the  Boston  Infant  School  Society  in  1828 ;  and  the  Boston  SoeUty 
for  the  Diffusion  cf  Usrful  Knowledge  in  the  same  year;  and  State 
Educational  Conventions  were  hdd  in  Boston  in  1820  and  1830, 
which  resulted  in  the  oiganiiation  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction  on  the  21st  of  August,  1830,  whose  annual  meetings  have 
in  a  majority  of  oases  been  held  within  the  State  and  have  always 
been  participated  in  and  sustained  by  its  prominent  teachers.  On 
the  17th  of  Sept,  1830,  was  formed  the  Niirfolk  Association  cf  TVoeA- 
STS^  and  on  the  3d  of  December,  the  Eseex  County  Teachers*  Ase^' 
station^  which,  by  its  annual  and  semi-annual  meetbgs,  has  main- 
tained an  active  and  useful  existence  till  the  present  time.  We 
have  record  of  an  important  convention  of  teachers  at  Andover  in 
April,  1833,  under  Uie  auspices  of  the  "" School  Agent's  Society ^'^ 
which  continued  in  session  nine  days,  occupied  with  lectures  and 
discussions  upon  various  practical  questions  reUting  to  common 
school  instruction.  A  similar  convention  of  teachers  was  held  in  the 
following  December  at  WeUfieet,  and  again  in  Dec,  1885,  at  Fro- 
mingham.      The  next  meeting  of  importance  was  one  held  at 
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Northampton  by  del^ates  from  the  fonr  western  countaes  of  the 
State,  Februaiy  15th,  1887,  over  which  the  Hon.  Isaac  C.  Bates 
presided.  A  convention  had  also  previously  been  held  at  Taanton, 
in  January,  which  was  addressed  by  Dr.  W.  K  Channing. 

In  this  year,  1887,  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  called  conventions  in  the  several  counties,  as  required 
by  law,  which  were  accordingly  held  between  the  28th  of  August 
and  15th  of  November,  in  every  county  except  Suffolk.  These 
conventions  were  generally  very  fully  attended,  were  addressed  by 
Mr.  Mann,  and  were  made  the  means  by  him  of  collecting  informar 
tion  of  the  actual  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  common  schools 
and  other  means  of  popular  education.  They  also  gave  occasion  for 
the  formation  of  Teachers'  Associations  in  Worcester,  Middlesex, 
Bristol,  and  perhaps  other  counties.  For  several  years  these  con- 
ventions were  held  by  Mr.  Mann  and  were  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  instruments  for  raising  the  standard  of  conmion 
school  education.  In  his  fifth  report  for  1842,  however,  he  recom- 
mended such  a  change  of  the  law  as  should  provide  for  meetings  to 
be  held  more  frequently  and  for  smaller  sections  of  territory.  In 
1845,  again,  he  advises  a  system  of  Teachers'  Institutes  as  better 
adapted  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  Hitherto  in  the 
proceedings  of  conventions  and  associations  in  the  State,  so  far  as 
he  knew,  classes  for  mutual  instruction  had  never  been  formed,  nor 
had  any  organization  into  classes  for  drill  and  recitation  ever  been 
attempted.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  through  the  generous  liberality 
of  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight,  he  was  enabled  to  make  the  first  experi- 
ment of  Teachers'  Institutes  in  Massachusetts. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1845,  at  a  Convention  of  Practical 
Teachers  which  met  at  Worcester  on  the  call  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose  by  the  Essex  County  Teachers'  Association, 
a  society  called  the  Masaaehwietts  Teachers^  Association  was  formed 
''  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  and  the  advancement  of  popular 
education,"  of  which  "  any  practical  male  teacher  of  good  moral 
character,  within  the  State,  can  become  a  member,  by  signing  the 
constitution  and  paying  an  admission  fee  of  one  dollar." 

In  1861,  an  Association  was  formed,  or  rather  arrangements 
were  made,  by  which  a  delegation  from  all  the  incorporated  Col- 
leges of  Massachusetts,  together  vdth  delegates  from  the  Coll^;es 
of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  have  since  held  an  annual  meeting 
at  one  of  the  institutions,  for  the  informal  discussion  of  subjects 
connected  with  the  discipline  and  studies  of  their  respective  Colleges. 


//,■ 
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The  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  had  its  immediate 

origin  in  the  action  of  the  Essex  Coonty  Association,  whose  motives 

and  object  were  set  forth  in  the  following  circular,  calling  a  State 

Convention  of  Teachers : — 

Salkm,  Nov.  3,  1845. 

Sa — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  "  Essex  County  Teachers'  Association,"  the 
uodersigned  were  appointed  a  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  a  Conv^i* 
tion  of  practical  teachers,  with  a  view  to  the  organization  of  a  State  Association, 
the  membership  of  which  shall  be  limited  to  actual  teachers.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Association  which  we  represent,  that  much  good  results  from  organized 
meetings  of  teachers,  at  which  discussions  of  a  truly  practical  nature  are  made 
promiuent.  We  feel  that  our  Association,  formed  more  than  sixteen  years  ago, 
has,  in  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  manner,  done  much  for  the  cause  of  education 
in  our  country,  and  we  are  desirous  that  a  State  organization  may  be  formed, 
which  shall.exert  a  similar  and  more  extended  influence.  Such  an  Association 
will  faring  together  teachers  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  among  them 
will  be  men  of  «ound  views  and  laige  experience,  who  will  be  ready  to  impart 
of  their  abundance  fur  the  common  ^^kxL  In  this  way,  whatever  of  exceUence 
may  exist  m  one  part  of  the  State  will  be  diOVised  through  other  parts. 

We  believe  that  such  an  association  will  meet  the  hearty  approval  of  all  who 
are  engaged  in  teaching,  and  especially  of  all  who  are  employed  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  public  schools.  We  do,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  tlie  expressed  wish 
of  our  County  Association,  most  cordially  and  earnestly  invito  you  to  meet  us 
til  convention,  at  Brinley  Hall,  in  Worcester,  on  Monday  evening,  24th  instant, 
at  6|  o'clock,  then  and  there  to  consider  the  expediency  of  forming  a  State 
Association  of  Practical  Teachers,  l^e  meeting  will  continue  through  the 
23th  uist 

Please  to  extend  to  teachers  in  your  vicinity,  an  invitation  to  meet  as  abova 
(Signed)        Charles  Northend,  R.  S.  Howard,  D.  P  Galloup,  E.  S.  Steams, 
Buhis  Putnam: — Chm.  of  Esaac  Ckmniy  Ikach,  Assoc 

The  convention  raet  at  the  time  and  place  designated  in  the  call. 
It  consisted  of  teachers  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  was 
organized  under  the  following  officers: — Oliver  Carlton,  Salem, 
President ;  Thomas  Sherwin,  Boston;  Ariel  Parish,  Springfield; 
Bamum  Field,  Boston ;  Warren  Lazelle,  Worcester ;  E.  S.  Steams, 
Newburyport;  and  P.  H.  Sweetser,  Charleston,  Viee-PreMents, 
Samuel  Swan,  Boston,  Secretary.  Winslow  Battles,  Boston;  and 
W.  K.,  Vaill,  Springfield,  Assistant  Secretaries.  Messrs.  Valentine, 
Bulkley,  and  Anthony,  who  had  but  recently  been  active  in  origin- 
ating the  N.  Y.  State  Teachers*  Association,  were  received  as 
delegates  from  the  Albany  County  Association,  and  addressed  the 
meeting.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Sweetser,  the  formation  of  a  State 
Teachers*  Association  was  resolved  upon ;  on  the  following  day  a 
constitution  was  adopted,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the 
Convention  dissolved  and  a  meeting  of ''  The  Association'^  was  imme- 
diately called. 

The  First  Annual  Session  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  As- 
sociation was  held  at  Worcester,  Nov.  2^th  1845,    Mr.  Thomas 
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Sherwin,  of  Boston,  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  Mr.  George  Allen, 
Jr.,  Secretary  pro  tern.  The  following  were  elected  as  permanent 
officers  for  the  ensuing  jear: — 

Oliver  Carlton,  Salem,  iVe».  Tbomu  Sherwfai,  Boston ;  D.  P.  Galloop,  Salem ; 
A.  K.  Hathaway,  Medford;  Leri  Reed,  Roxlnuy;  Warren  Laaeile,  W'oroaster; 
G.  F.  Thayer,  Boston ;  Emerson  Dayis^  Westfield:  Lucius  Lyon,  Shelborne 
Falls;  James  Ritchie,  Doxbary;  G.  N.  Walton, Martha's  Vineyard ;  Joshua 
Bates,  Jr.,  Boston ;  C.  8.  Pennel,  Cabotrille ;  Nelson  Wheeler,  Worcester;  WU- 
liamRnssell,  Andorer,  Vvx-Prti,  Charles  Northend,  Salem,  Chr.See.;  Sanrael 
Swan,  Boston,  Bee  Sec  J.  A.  Steams,  BosUm,  Treae.  Arid  Pariibf 
Springfleld;  8.  S.  Greene,  Boston;  R  B.  Steams,  Newburyport;  Thos.  Cushing^ 
Jr^  Boston;  Rufiis  Putnam,  Salem ;  John Batcfaelder,  Lynn;  W.  H.  Wells,  An- 
do?er;  W.  D.  Swan,  Boston;  £lbridge  Smith,  Worcester;  J.  B.  Batcbdlu', Mar* 
blehead ;  P.  H.  Sweetser,  Charleston ;  J.  P.  Cowles,  Ipswich,  Oomueiors, 

Committees  were  appointed  to  petition  the  Legislature  for  an 

act  of  incoiporation  and  for  pecnniarj  aid ;  and  to  report  on  the 

expediency  of  establishing  a  Teachers'  Journal      Mr.  Bates,  of 

Dudley,  presented  a  report  on  "  The  means  conducive  to  the  highest 

desirable  degree  of  intellectual  education?^    The  following  resolutions 

were  adopted : — 

Ofibring  the  sympathy  and  oodperation  of  the  Association  to  the  State  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  ;--di8daining  any  desire  to  contravene  the  operation  of  ^ 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  or  of  any  other  literary  association; — solicit- 
ing the  assistance  of  female  teachers  by  means  of  written  communications  to 
the  Associalaon;— expressing  the  opinion  that  the  Bible,  or  selections  from  it, 
ought  to  be  introduced  as  a  text-book  into  both  public  and  priyate  schools ; — 
and  in  reqpect  of  school-discipline,  asserting  it  as  "  one  of  the  highest  duties  of 
the  profession,  to  exercise  the  wholesome  restraints  of  disciplinary  control,  in 
whatever  form  the  nature  of  the  case  may  demand ;  and  tliat  all  attempts  to 
render  the  judicious  use  of  the  rod  odious  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  tend 
to  pandyae  the  free  discretionaiy  action  of  the  teacher,  to  cnimp  his  authority, 
and  greatly  abridge  his  influence  and  success." 

Sbcond  Annual  Sbbsion. — ^At  Worcester,  Nov.  23d  and  24th, 

1846.    Oliver  Carlton,  President    Lectures  were  delivered  by  Elr 

bridge  Smith,  on  "  The  Claims  of  Teaching  to  rank  as  a  Profession  y" 

by  Rev.  J.  P.  Cowles,  on  "  The  First  Principks  of  School  Govern^ 

ment ;"  by  S.  8.  Greene,  on  "  Teaching  Grammar  ;"  by  Ariel  Parish* 

on  "  The  Management  of  the  School-room  ;"  and  by  Joseph  Hale,  of 

Boston,  on  "  Thorough  Instruction,^^    Discussions  followed  the  lec- 

turea,  upon  the  subjects  that  had  been  presented.    Hie  following 

resolutions  were  adopted : — 

Whereas^  An  impression  exists  in  certain  portions  of  the  community,  that  the 
Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  contemplated  in  its  origin  the  purpose  of 
neutndidng  or  opposing  the  influence  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  still  en* 
tertains  hostile  views  toward  that  body,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  if  an  expression  or  sentiment  tending  to  produce  such  an  im- 
pression  has  been  uttered  in  any  of  our  deliberations,  we  entirely  disdaim  it  as 
having  been  expressed  with  any  sudi  hostile  motive. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  our  great  object  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  m  all 
its  bearings  on  society — and  that  we  rejoice  in  every  effort  on  the  part  of  other 
associations  and  individuals  in  cooperating  in  the  same  great  work. 
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The  officers  of  the  last  year  were  reelected,  with  the  substitntion 
of  Messrs.  G.  B.  Emerson,  Boston ;  William  Seaver,  Quincy ;  H.  E. 
Edson,  Hadley ;  D.  8.  Bowe,  Westfield ;  and  Charles  Hammond,  Mon- 
aon,  Vice  Pres, ;  and  Daniel  Mansfield,  Cambridge,  Counselor^  in 
place  of  Messrs.  Laselle,  Thayer,  Davis,  Walton,  Russell,  and  Batch- 
elder. 

Third  Annual  MKBTme. — At  Springfield,  Nov.  22d  and  23d, 

1847.  Oliver  Carlton,  President  Lectures  were  delivered  by 
S.  W.  Bates,  on  "  The  Relatim  cf  Education  to  its  Age  ;''^  by 
Charles  Hammond,  on  "  The  Relation  of  the  Common  School  Sys- 
tem of  New-England  to  Higher  Seminaries  ;"  by  Thomas  Sher^in, 
on  "  The  Influence  of  Example  in  reference  to  Education  ;"  and  by 
Nelson  Wheeler,  of  Worcester,  on  "  The  Teacher^s  Profession — its 
Inducements  and  means  of  Elevation^^ — all  which  were  made  subjects 
of  discussion  before  the  Association.  The  subject  of  Truancy  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  with  power  to  bring  it  before  the  Legrisla- 
tare,  if  deemed  expedient  The  formation  of  Town  Teachers'  As- 
sociations was  also  recommended.  Upon  election  of  officers,  Ariel 
Parish,  of  Springfield,  was  elected  Pres, ;  C.  C.  Dame,  Newburyport, 
Hec,  Sec, ;  A.  L,  Or(iway,  Boston,  Treas. ;  the  remainder  being  re- 
elected, with  the  substitntion  of  Messrs.  W.  W.  Mitchell,  Cabotvillo ; 
and  J.  W.  Upton,  Greenfield,  Vice-Pres. ;  and  B.  F.  Tweed,  Charles- 
ton ;  C.  B.  Bowers,  Springfield ;  and  S.  W.  Bates,  Boston,  Cotm., 
in  place  of  Messrs.  Lyon,  Pennell,  Hathaway,  £.  S.  Steams,  J.  A. 
Steams,  and  Swan. 

The  proceedings  of  these  three  meetings,  with  the  lectures,  were 
afterwards  published  as  Vol.  L  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Mass. 
Teachers*  Association."  The  proceedings  of  subsequent  meetings 
were  published  in  the  '^  Massachusetts  Teacher,"  which  was  com- 
menced in  January,  1848,  as  a  semi-monthly  journal  of  sixteen 
pages,  under  the  direction  and  editorship  of  a  committee  of  twelve 
members.  The  board  of  editors,  during  the  first  year,  consisted  <^ 
Messrs.  Bates,  Carlton,  NorUiend,  Parish,  Pennell,  Philbridc,  Sher* 
win,  Sweetser,  Thayer,  Tweed,  Wells,  and  Emerson.  In  the  second 
year  of  its  publication  it  was  changed  to  a  monthly ;  it  shortly  be- 
came self-supporting,  and  was  afterwards  enlarged  to  forty-eight 
pages. 

Fourth  Annual  Mkrtino. — ^At  Salem,  Nov.  27th  and  28thf 

1848.  Ariel  Parish,  President  Lectures  Were  delivered  by  W.  D. 
Swan,  of  Boston,  on  <'  Some  of  the  Ways  and  Means  of  improving 
<JU  Common  School  System  ;"  by  C.  C.  Chase  of  Lowell,  on  '^  Love 
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cf  Business  ;"  by  Bamum  Field,  on  "  The  Bequisites  for  Sueem  in 
Teaching;''  and  by  W.  G.  Goldthwaite,  of  Westfield,  on  "" The 
Trials  of  a  Oood  Teacher  ;" — followed  by  discnsMona,  as  usoal.  The 
former  officers  were  reelected  with  the  substitution  of  Messrs.  B. 
Greenleaf,  Bradford ;  Bamum  field ;  Rufus  Putnam,  Salem ;  Stephen 
Gihnan,  Medford  ;  G.  F.  Thayer,  and  G.  A.  Walton,  Lawrence ;  Vice- 
Pres, ;  C.  B.  Bowers,  Bee,  Sec. ;  and  C.  Northend,  Salem ;  A.  K. 
Hathaway,  Medford ;  George  Allen,  Jr.,  Chelsea ;  G.  S.  Pennell  and 
A.  Farwell,  Andover ;  Coun,^  in  place  of  Messrs.  Emerson,  Ritchie, 
Bates,  Seaver,  Edson,  Upton,  Cashing,  Smith,  and  Batcheller.  The 
nunjber  of  teachers  in  attendance  was  greater  than  at  any  previous 
meeting,  and  a  general  spirit  of  harmony  and  of  earnest  enthusiasm 
pervaded  the  exercises.  The  State  Legislature,  at  its  next  session, 
voted  an  annual  appropriation  of  tl50  to  the  Association,  for  five 
years. 

Fifth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Worcester,  Nov.  26th  and  2'7th, 

1849.  Ariel  Parish,  President  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
Joshua,  Bated,  Jr.,  on  **  A  Law  to  prevent  Truancy  and  irregular 
Attendance  ;"  by  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  on  "  The  Study  of  Science  in 
the  Common  School ;"  by  C.  B.  Bowers,  on  "  The  Common  School 
System  of  New  England  ;"  by  Charles  Northend,  on  "  The  Teach- 
er's Field  of  Labor,  and  the  kind  of  teachers  needed  ;"  and  by  Bamas 
Sears,  D.  D.,  on  "  The  Best  Mode  of  Professional  Improvement  in 
Teacliers''  Committees  were  appointed  to  call  public  attention,  by 
means  of  the  press,  to  the  relations  of  the  common  school  system 
to  our  social  and  civil  organization;  and  to  petition  the  General 
Court  for  a  law  upon  the  subject  of  truancy.  The  following  officers 
were  elected : — Thos.  Sherwin,  Pres, ;  Elbridge  Smith,  Cambridge, 
Cor,  Sec, ;  W.  C.  Bradlee,  Charleslown,  Rec,  Sec, ;  Joshua  Bates, 
Jr.,  Treas, ;  also  Messrs.  L.  Agassiz ;  George  Newcomb,  Quincy ; 
Charles  Barrows,  Springfield;  Caleb  Emory,  Charleston;  KS. 
Steams,  and  C.  C.  Chase,  Vice-Pres, ;  and  G.  F.  Thayer  and  John 
Batchelder,  Coun.,  in  place  of  Messrs.  Reed,  Gilman,  Wheeler, 
Mitchell,  Allen,  and  Farwell ;  the  remainder  continuing  in  office. 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting. — ^At  Worcester,  Nov.  26th  and  26th, 

1850.  Thomas  Sherwin,  President.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
W.  H.  Wells,  Newburyport,  on  "  The  Importance  of  cultivating  Se^f- 
reliance  on  the  part  of  the  Pupil ;"  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pierce,  of  W.  New- 
ton, on  "  The  Cause  of  Education  in  Europe;'*  by  C.  S.  Pennell,  on 
^  The  Motives  and  Means  adopted  by  Teachers  for  Success  ;"  and  by 
Rev.  Horace  James,  «f  Wnentham,  **  How  to  enlarge  the  Sphere^ 
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bring  honor  to  the  Fro/esshn,  and  increase  the  Usefulness  of  the 
Teacher.  Resolations  were  adopted — approving  the  action  of  the 
Legislature  respecting  truants  and  absentees  from  school^  and  prom- 
ising a  strong  effort  to  carry  the  law  into  execution ; — urging  a 
material  increase  in  the  compensation  of  female  teachers ; — offering 
two  prizes  of  (20  each  to  the  female  teachers  of  Massachusetts  for 
essays  upon  given  subjects ; — and  commendatory  of  the  action  of 
the  people  of  New  York  on  the  subject  of  Free  Schools.  Discus- 
sions were  held  upon  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  and  resolutions,  and 
also  upon  the  question  ^  Jffow  can  Teachers  influence  the  Public  in 
regard  to  Popular  Education.'*  The  previous  officers  were  reelected, 
with  few  exceptions.  C.  J.  Capen,  of  Dedham,  was  chosen  Rec. 
Sec.;  J.  A.  Steams,  Treas.;  S.  W.  King,  of  Lynn,  Vice-Pres.; 
and  Messrs.  Ebenezer  Hervey,  New  Bedford ;  Levi  Reed,  Roxbury ; 
Geoige  Allen,  Jr.,  Boston ;  and  J.  Lassell,  Cambridge,  Coun.y  in 
place  of  Messrs.  Hammond,  Hathaway,  Tweed,  Swan,  Bates,  Thayer, 
and  Batchelder. 

Seventh  Annual  Meeting. — At  Fitchburg,  Nov.  24th  and  26th, 

1861.  Thos.  Sherwin,  President.      Lectures  were  delivered  by 

D.  B.  Hagar,  of  W.  Roxbury,  on  "  The  Importance  of  cultivating 
the  Reasoning  Powers,  and  the  Influence  of  schools  therein  ;"  by 

E.  8.  Steams,  on  "  The  duty  of  Common  School  Teachers  on  suhjectn 
of  divided  opinion  ;"  by  J.  W.  Stone,  Boston,  on  "  The  Phonetic 
System  ;"  and  by  Daniel  Mansfield,  of  Cambridge,  on  "  The  Man- 
agement  of  the  SchooV^  The  subject  of  Phonetics  received  especial 
attention  and  was  referred  to  a  committee,  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting.  Prizes  for  essays  were  again  offered,  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  suggesting  it  to  be  the  duty  of  teachers,  by  precept  and 
example,  to  discourage  the  use  of  tobacco.  On  election  of  officers, 
W.  H.  Wells  was  chosen  Pres.y  and  the  remaining  officers  reelected, 
with  the  substitution  of  Messrs.  D.  B.  Hagar,  and  F.  N.  Blake, 
Barnstable;  Vice-Pres.,  and  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Boston;  A.  M.  Gay, 
Charleston ;  and  John  Eneeland,  Dorchester;  Coun.,  in  place  of 
Messrs.  Field,  Sweetser,  and  Greene. 

Eighth  Ankifal  Session. — At  New  Bedford,  Nov.  28d  and  24th, 

1 862.  W.  H.  Wells,  President.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Gold- 
thwaite,  of  Greenfield,  on  "  Permanent  Results  in  Teaching  f^  by  J.  G. 
Hoyt,  of  Exeter,  on  "  The  Indications  of  Progress  in  Popular  Ed* 
ueation  /'*  and  by  Prod  C.  E.  Felton,  on  "  The  English  Language 
as  a  Study  in  Common  Schools."  Majority  and  minority  reports 
were  presented  by  the  Committee  on  Phonetics.  Prize  essays  were 
read  by  M.  P.  Case,  on  "  The  Self-Improvement  of  Teachers;''  and 
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by  Mr.  Sherwin,  for  M ias  Maigaret  Bliss,  of  Springfiekly  on  ^  Moral 
and  lUligunu  Instruction  in  Schooli/J'^  The  former  ofScers  were 
reelected,  with  Messrs.  N.  Tillinghast,  Bridgewater ;  Jonathan  T^i- 
ney,  Pittsfield ;  and  J.  F.  Emerson,  New  Bedford,  Viee-Preg^  in 
place  of  Messrs.  Oallonp,  Agassiz,  and  Barrows.  The  State  Legis- 
lature, on  petition,  made  this  year  a  second  appropriation  of  $300 
annually  to  the  Association,  for  five  years. 

Ninth  Akkual  Mbbtino. — At  Boston,  Nov.  2l8t  and  22d,  1853. 
W.  H.  Wells,  President  Lectnres  were  delivered  by  Pro£  C.  £. 
Stowe,  on  "  The  Uw  cf  iht  Bible  in  a  Couree  of  Skmentary  In- 
struction;'' by  Mr.  C.  C.  Chase,  of  Lowell,  on  "  The  Kind  of  School 
Government  required  by  our  Free  InsUtutions ;'"  and  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Beecher,  on  ^'  The  Influence  (^  the  Emotions  and  Passions  on 
Intellectual  Culture  and  Development''  J.  D.  Philbrick,  of  Con- 
necticut, made  an  address  on  the  schools  of  thai  State,  and  a  dis- 
cnssion  was  also  held  upon  "  The  Stlf-reporting  System  of  School 
Discijoline."  Josiah  A.  Steams,  Boston,  was  elected  Pres, ;  B.  W. 
Putnam,  Boston,  Treas. ;  Messrs.  C.  £.  Bruce,  Northfield ;  C.  B. 
Metcalf,  Worcester ;  Loring  Lothrop,  Boston,  Vice-Pres.y  and  John 
Batchelder,  Lynn;  Charles  Hammond,  Groton;  N.  T.  Allen,  W.  New- 
ton ;  George  Capron,  Worcester ;  and  B.  F.  Tweed,  S.  Reading, 
Coun,^  in  place  of  Messrs.  Tillinghast,  Tenney,  Putnam,  Philbrick, 
Beed,  Pennell,  and  Northend.  Daniel  Mansfield,  of  Cambridge, 
presented  an  essay  on  "  Whispering,"  to  which  a  prize  was  awarded. 

Tenth  Annual  SiasiON. — At  Northampton,  Not.  2lih  and  28th, 
1854.  Jottah  A.  Steams,  President.  Lectures  were  delivered  by 
Rev.  J.  P.  Cowles,  of  Ipswich,  on  "  Fallacies  in  Education ;"  by 
Charles  Hammond,  on  ''  The  Relation  of  the  Teacher  to  the  Age;" 
and  by  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  Boston,  on  ^  Unconscious  Tuition." 
Discussions  were  held  upon  ^  The  relative  Powers  of  the  Male  aa»d 
Female  Intellect ;"  on  '*  Scholars  assisting  each  other  in  their  Stud- 
ies  ;"  and  "  School  Superintendence."  The  latter  subject  was  refer- 
red to  a  conmiittee  to  report,  and  if  considered  expedient,  to  apply 
to  the  Legislature  for  a  law  providing  for  the  appointment  of  State 
and  County  Boards  of  Examiners.  J.  A  Steams  was  reelected 
Pres,f  and  the  following  new  officers  were  elected : — J.  E.  Horr, 
Brookline,  Cor.  Sec. ;  Messrs.  P.  B.  Strong,  Springfield ;  W.  L. 
Gage,  Taunton;  John  Wilson,  Dedham,  Vice-Pres.,  and  J.  A.  Page, 
Boston;  and  E.  Smith,  Cambridge,  Coun.,  in  place  of  Messrs.  Brace, 
Emerson,  Rowe,  N.  T.  Allen,  and  LasseU.  Prizes  for  essays  were 
awarded  to  Miss  Almira  Seymour,  of  Boston,  Miss  B.  L.  Adams, 
of  Rockville,  and  Miss  S.  E.  Wiggin,  of  Boston. 
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'  Elsybnth  Annual  Msbtinq. — At  Lowell,  Nov.  26th  and  27th, 
1866.    J.  A.  Stearns,  Pfe^Hpnt      T^*— • *-**       •^ 
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B.  F.  Tweed,  Somerville,  Viee-Pres,,  and  C.  J.  Capron,  Boston;  W. 
Russell,  W.  E.  Sheldon,  K  Abingdon;  S.  J.  Pike,  Somerville;  and 
8.  S.  Wilkon,  Charlestown,  Caun.,  in  place  of  Messrs.  Gage,  Mans- 
field, Smith,  and  Cowlea. 
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*  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting. — At  Lowell,  Nov.  26th  and  2Yth, 
1856.  J.  A.  Stearns,  Prtsident  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Hon. 
G.  S.  Boutwel],  on  **The  Influence  of  Learning  upon  the  Practical 
Affaire  of  Men  f^  by  Pro£  B.  F.  Tweed,  on  "  The  daime  of  Teach- 
ing  a»  a  Profeesion  ;^  and  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Pope,  of  Somerville,  on 
"  The  Causes  of  Failure  in  Teaching^  Discussions  were  held  upon 
the  subjects  of  "  ^cAoo/  Supervision,^  *^  Penmanship,^^  ^'The  Study 
of  Physical  Geography  y^  and  "  Study  out  of  School^^  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  adopted : — 

Recommend'mg  that  School  Committees  be  appointed  as  hitherto,  but  for  a 
longer  term  of  office,  and  that  changes  in  these  boards  be  gradual  ;~that  in 
ereiy  city  and  town  whose  population  will  justify  it,  there  should  be  appointed 
a  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  has  had  actual  experience  as  a  teacher; — ^that 
in  case  of  small  towns,  several  unite  into  one  district  for  the  sake  of  similar 
school  supervision ; — and  that  Boards  of  Examiners  be  appointed,  over  which 
the  Superintendents  shall  preside; — also  approving  the  proprie^  of  assigning 
to  pupils  of  a  proper  age  and  good  health,  lessons  that  shiUl  require  preparation, 
more  or  less,  out  of  school  hours. 

Prizes  were  assigned  to  essays  by  Mrs.  R.  0.  Mather,  of  S.  Bos- 
ton,  and  Daniel  Mansfield,  of  Cambridge.  It  was  voted  that  the 
"Teacher"  be  enlarged  from  thirty-two  pages  to  forty-eight,  and 
Prof  Alphens  Crosby  was  appointed  Resident  Editor. 

D.  B.  Hagar,  of  W,  Roxbary,  was  elected  Pres.  Messrs.  P.  G.  Par- 
menter,  Boston ;  Henry  Williams,  Jr.,  Boston ;  William  Rassell,  Lan- 
caster; Thomas  Metcalf,  W.  Roxbury ;  and  J.  B.  Holland,  Vice-Pres., 
and  Messrs.  J.  B.  Fairfield,  Lawrence ;  J.  S.  Barrell,  New  Bedford ; 
and  A.  P.  Stone,  Milbury,  (7oun.,  in  place  of  Messrs.  Newcombe, 
Hagar,  Blake,  Emory,  Steams,  Hervey,  Capron,  and  Batchelder. 

Twelfth  Annual  Mibtino. — ^At  Charlestown,  Nov.  24th  and  25th, 
1866.  D.  B.  Hagar,  President  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
President  on  ^* Education  in  Massachusetts;^^  by  Dr.  L.  V.  Bell,  of 
Charlestown,  on  "  The  Education  of  the  SensiUlities ;^  by  A.  P. 
Stone,  of  Plymouth,  on  <^  Enthusiasm  as  an  Element  of  Success  in 
Teaching  ;*'  and  by  Prof.  Joseph  Horn,  of  Amherst,  on  "  Memory 
as  a  Faculty  of  the  Mind — its  Nature  and  Laws^  Essays  were 
read  and  disoossions  held  upon  *'  The  Importance  of  the  Modem 
Languages,  and  the  best  Modes  of  Teaching  them  ;^  on  *'  School  Ex- 
aminatums  and  the  right  Mode  of  Conducting  them  ;**  and  on  <'  Th4 
Means  of  interesting  primary  School  Children,*^ 

Daniel  B.  Hagar  was  reelected  Pres.  A.  M.  Cky,  of  Charlet- 
town,  was  elected  JRec.  See.  Messrs.  Adiel  Harvey,  Plymouth ;  and 
B.  F.  Tweed,  Somerville,  Vice- Pres.,  and  C.  J.  Capron,  Boston;  W. 
Russell,  W.  E.  Sheldon,  R  Abingdon;  S.  J.  Pike,  Somerville;  and 
8.  S.  Wlllson,  Charlestown,  Coun.,  in  place  of  Messrs.  Gage,  Mans- 
field, Smith,  and  Cowlea. 
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Thibtxihth  AnruAL  Mxktino. — At  Fall  Rirery  Nor.  23d  tnd 
2ithy  1857.  D.  B.  Hagar,  President  Loctoret  were  delivered  hj 
Rev.  W.  R.  Alger,  of  Boston,  on  ''  The  World  a$  a  School,  and  Hu- 
manity a$  the  PupUe;''  by  B.  W.  Putnam,  of  Boston,  on  "^  The  Re- 
tpcneibUitiei  and  Dutiee  of  Farente  ;^  and  by  tt  B.  Sprague,  oi 
Worcester,  on  **  The  Nature  and  Importance  of  True  EloqueneeP 
Discussions  were  held  upon  ^  Syeteme  of  Marking,  Becorde,  and 
Beporte;^  u  ^^  ^^^^  Efficient  Apendee  of  a  Judieioue  School  Gov- 
ernment ;^  and  on  ^  The  Expediency  (f  Subetitutiny  a  few  very 
large  Grammar  Schoole  for  the  more  numeroue  emaller  Schoole  in 
our  Citiee  and  large  TWnt ."  Interesting  reports  of  these  discus- 
sions are  given  in  the  ^  Teacher.^  The  following  oflScers  were 
elected : — D.  B.  Hagar,  Free.  Thomas  Sherwin^  Benj.  Greenleaf^ 
C.  C.  Felton,  Levi  Dodge,  W.  K  Fuller,  Marshall  Conant,  Sidney 
Brooks,  W.  Russell,  Joseph  Haven,  Mark  Hopkins,  Charles  Bar- 
rows, T.  L.  Griswold,  N.  G.  Bonney,  J.  M.  Bunker,  Vice-Free.  A. 
M.  Gay,  Fee.  Sec.  J.  R  Horr,  Cor.  Sec.  B.  W.  Putnam,  Treas. 
0.  Hammond,  John  Kneeland,  A.  P.  Stone,  H.  B.  Spnigne,  S.  /. 
Pike,  George  Allen,  Jr.,  J.  A.  Page,  J.  S.  Eaton,  Jon.  Kimball,  W. 
£.  Sheldon,  C.  0.  Chase,  Ariel  Parish,  Counselore. 

FouBTXKKTH  ANNUAL  MxKTiNO. — At  Worcester,  Nov.  22d  imd 
23d,  1858.  Daniel  B.  Hagar,  President.  Addresses  were  deliv- 
ered by  the  President  on  "ui  Revition  of  the  School  Lawf  by 
Hon.  N.  P.  Banks,  on  <'  The  Univereal  Education  of  the  Feople  as 
the  Basis  of  Free  Institutions ;"  by  F.  A.  Sawyer,  of  Boston,  on 
Fhysical,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Education;^  and  by  Jonathan 
Kimball,  of  Dorchester,  on  '*  7^  Bangers  to  True  Education,  aris- 
ing from  too  great  a  degree  of  Civilization.^  Discussions  were  held 
upon  "  The  Expediency  of  Abolishing  the  Bistrict  System  and  plac- 
ing the  Schools  of  each  Town  in  the  hands  of  its  School  Commit- 
tee;^^ on  '*  Oral  Instruction  in  the  several  Grades  (f  Schools  ;^^  and 
upon  "  The  Confinement  of  Children  in  Frimary  SchoolsJ^  A.  P. 
Stone,  of  Plymouth,  was  elected  Fres.  L.  C.  Grosvenor,  Dorches- 
ter, Bee.  Sec,  G.  N.  Bigelow,  Jon.  Kimball,  E.  Hervey,  A.  H. 
Cornish,  A.  Wood,  J.  Marshall,  J.  N.  Lincoln,  James  Tufts,  Robert 
Morrison,  Vice-Fres.,  and  J.  A.  Steams,  D.  B.  Hagar,  A.  M.  Gay, 
and  Cephas  Brigham,  Coun.,  in  place  of  Messrs.  Felton,  Dodge, 
Fuller,  Conant,  Brooks,  Haven,  Hopkins,  Barrows,  Bunker,  Chase, 
Pike,  and  Stone,  the  remainder  being  reelected. 

SixTBXNTH  Annual  Mbxtino. — ^At  Newburyport,  Nov.  26th  and 
aTth,  1850.  A.  P.  Stone,  President  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  the  President  on  ^^  Legislation  for  Education  in  Massachusetts;^ 
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bj  John  Eneelandi  on  *^  The  End  of  Teaching;^  by  Ber.  A.  H. 
<;Mn1>  of  Jamaica  Plam,  on  '*  The  Fublie  Schools  in  New  York 
City ;"  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Moisey,  of  Newboryport,  on  "  Moral  and 
Beligioue  JBdueatian  /'  by  Rev.  B.  Fletcher,  of  Newbar3rport,  on 
*^8chooit  in  France,  Smtgerland,  Ssc^  and  in  Brazil  ;^^  luid  by  El- 
bridge  Smith,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  on  *'  The  Place  which  ChrieHan" 
ity  should  occupy  in  Christian  Education^  Discassions  were  held 
upon  *'  The  best  Mode  of  Promoting  Physical  Culture  in  Schools  /' 
on  ''  The  Kind  and  Extent  of  Moral  Instruction  contemplated  by  the 
Constitution  and  Statutes  of  Massachusetts  ;*^  and  on  ^^The  Uses  and 
Relations  of  Amusements  to  the  Regular  Work  of  the  School^  The 
former  oflScers  were  reelected,  with  the  substitution  of  J.  A.  Pago, 
Boston,  Treas.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Saxonville ;  K  A.  Hubbard,  East- 
hampton ;  and  C.  C.  Chase,  Lowell,  Vice-Pres,,  and  Charles  Ansoige, 
Dorchester;  and  W.  A.  Stone,  Wobum,  Coun,,  for  Messrs.  Wood, 
Marshall,  Lincoln,  Page,  and  Gkiy. 

SiXTBKMTH  Annual  Mkstino. — At  Concord,  Nov.  26th  and  27th, 
1860.  A.  P.  Stone,  President  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Rer. 
B.  G.  Northrop,  on  ''  The  Relation  of  Mental  Philosophy  to  Educor 
Hon;^^  by  R.  W.  Emerson,  on  "-4  Correct  Use  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage ;"  by  W.  T.  Adams,  of  Boston,  on  "  The  Relation  of  Teacher 
and  Scholar  ;^^  and  by  Rev.  S.  R  Calthrop,  of  Marblehead,  on 
^'  Physical  and  Moral  EduccUionJ^  Discussions  were  held  on  '^  The 
Comparative  Merits  of  Separate  and  Mixed  Schools;^  on  "  The  best 
Method  of  Vocal  Culture;''  on  '' ITis  Legal  Recognition  nf  the 
Teacher's  Profession;''  and  on  '*  The  best  Qualifications  and  Meth- 
ods for  Conducting  Recitations,"  John  Eneeland,  of  Roxbury,  was 
elected  Pres,,  and  the  remaining  ofScers  were  reelected,  with  the 
substitution  of  Messrs.  J.  S.  Cornish,  N.  Bedford ;  and  Ariel  Parish, 
Vice-Pres.,  and  Messrs.  A.  P.  Stone,  J.  D.  Philbrick,  B.  W.  Put- 
nam of  Boston,  and  W.  A.  Putnam  of  S.  Hadley,  Coun,,  in  place 
of  Messrs.  Hervey,  Tufts,  Kneohind,  Sprague,  and  Alien. 

SxvxNTBXNTH  Annual  Mxxting. — ^At  Tauuton,  Nov.  18th  and 
19th,  1861.  John  Eneehind,  President  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  L.  B.  Monroe,  of  Boston,  on  '^Reading;"  by  W.  J.  Rolfe,  of  Sa- 
lem, on  "7%«  Teacher  and  the  Poet;"  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  on 
*«  Teac^ng  Spelling;"  and  by  S.  L.  Crocker,  of  Boston,  on  *'War 
as  a  National  Educator."  Reports  were  presented  by  Prof  W. 
Russell,  on  **  The  Legal  Recognition  of  the  Teacher's  Profession;" 
and  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  on  ''The  best  Method  of  Estimating  the  Per* 
centage  of  Attendance,"  which  were  followed  by  discusidon,  and  the 
first  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  for  fiurther  consideration. 
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A  diflcotslon  was  also  held  on  **Th$  IfModi  tf  Emammiiig  and  B^ 
parting  Schools.'"  John  EneeUnd  was  a^n  elected  Pre9.  T.  D. 
Adams^  of  Weston,  Hee.  Sec  Mmki.  O.  C.  Wilson,  Tanntcm;  A 
G.  Bojden,  Bridgewater;  J.  W.  Dickiason,  Westfield,  Vk^-Pret.^ 
and  Ephraim  Flint,  of  Lee,  Coum^  in  place  of  Messrs.  Todd,  Eim- 
hally  Hubbard,  and  Brigham. 

EiOHTEBNTH  Ahkual  Mketik o.<^^At  Worcester,  Angnst  18th  and 
19th,  1862.  John  Eneeland,  President.  Lectures  were  deliyered 
by  J.  E.  Lombard,  of  Worcester,  on  **The  Pleasures  of  Teaching;^ 
by  8.  W.  Mason,  of  Boston,  on**  The  UtUity  and  Practicability  of 
Ogmnastics  in  Public  Schools  ;^  by  G.  N.  Bigelow,  of  Framingham, 
^^ Something  about  Many  Things  ;^  and  by  Gov.  Andrew,  on  "  The 
Besponsibilities  of  Teachers  in  Relation  to  the  Present  Crisis  of  our 
Country. ^^  W.  E.  Sheldon  presented  a  report  on  ^^  The  Legal  Rec- 
ognition of  Teaching  as  a  Profession,^  Discnssions  were  held  npon 
''The  Extent  of  the  Teacher's  Authority  beyond  School  Hours ;"* 
and  on  "  Gymnastics.'^  A  series  of  resolations  was  adopted  in  rela- 
tion to  the  questions  at  issne  in  the  existing  rebellion,  the  results  to 
be  sought  and  expected,  the  duties  of  teachers,  and  their  confidence 
in  the  President  and  his  advisers.  W.  £.  Sheldop,  of  West  ^  New* 
ton,  was  elected  Pres. ;  other  o£Scers  were  redlected  with  the  sub- 
stitatioB  of  J.  S.  Eaton,  Andover,  Viee-Pres,,  and  Messrs,  J,  Enee* 
land,  H.  R.  Greene,  Worcester;  and  G.  P.  Rugg,  N.  Bedford,  Omm.^ 
for  Messrs.  Morrison,  Eaton,  W.  P.  Stone,  and  Sheldon. 

NnrxmNTH  Aknual  Mbbtiho.-— At  Boston,  Nov.  23d  and  24^1, 
1868.  W.  E.  Sheldon,  President  Lectures  were  delivered  by 
Eev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  on  "  The  Powers  to  be  Improved  by 
Training;''  and  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  on  ''The  Self-Education  rf 
the  Teacher,"  Discnssions  were  held  on  "  The  Expediency  of  mat- 
iny  Personal  Criticisms  upon  Teachers  in  the  School  Reports  ;"  on 
"Methods  of  Teaching  Geography ;"  on  **  What  Instruction  in  our 
Schools  will  serve  to  increase  the  Loyalty  and  Patriotism  of  the 
People  f  and  on  the  question,  "What  is  the  Next  Step  to  be  taken 
by  Educators  to  secure  the  highest  Interests  of  Education  in  the 
Commonwealth  r  These  discussions  were  opened  by  D.  B.  Hagar, 
A*  Bronson  Alcott,  T.  B.  Adams,  and  Hon.  Emory  Washburn. 
Former  ofScers  were  redlected,  with  few  exceptions.  G.  Bl  Put- 
nam was  chosen  Rec  See.  M.  C.  Stebbins,  Lancaster,  Cor.  See. 
A.  J.  Phipps,  New  Bedford,  Vies-Pres.;  and  W.  J.  Rolfe,  Cam- 
bridge; A  C.  Perkins,  Lawrenoe;  H.  C.  Babcook,  Somerville;  and 
Jonathan  Eimball,  Dorchester,  Comn.^  in  place  of  Messrs  J.  S.  Go^ 
nish|  Ansorge,  Rugg,  and  B.  W,  Putnam. 
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TwBimsTH  Annual  Misting. — At  Worcester,  Nov.  2l8t  and 
22d,  1864.  W.  E.  Sheldon,  President  Lectnres  were  delivered 
by  H.  R,  Greene,  of  Worcester,  on  "Jifaral  Training  in  Schools  ;^^ 
by  Hon.  Joseph  White,  on  ^  The  Im^potUuk^  of  on  Acquaintanei 
with  the  State  and  Katumal  Constitution  and  Laws  ;"  and  by  Hon. 
Emory  Washbnm,  on  "  The  DuHeSy  JResponsibilities^  and  JBneour- 
agements  of  the  Teacher's  Profession.^  Discussions  were  held  on 
*^  Special  Preparation  in  the  Science  of  Teaching  ;^^  on  ^^  Methods 
of  Teaching  Latin  /"  on  **  Methods  of  Teaching  Beading  and  Spell- 
ing;'' on  ''Overworking  Pupils  in  Public  Schools;''  on  ''The 
Principles  of  True  Discipline  and  the  best  Methods  of  Securing  it  ;** 
and  on  the  question  "Should  the  Teacher's  Bights  and  Duties  as  a 
'Citizen  be  restricted  by  Virtue  of  his  Office;'*  introduced  by  Prot 
Crosby,  Prof.  Harkness,  Hon.  Levi  Reed,  and  others.  Somewhat 
extended  reports  of  these  able  discussions  are  given  in  **The 
Teacher.'' 
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ooNBrmrnoir. 

Abt.  I. — ^This  Society  shall  be  called  the  Massaohttbktts  Tiaghebs*  Abso- 
OXATiONi  and  shall  have  for  its  objects  the  improvement  of  teachers,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  popular  education. 

Akt.  n. — Anj  practical  male  teacher,  of  good  moral  character,  within  this 
Commonwealth,  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association,  by  signing  this  Con- 
stitution, and  paying  an  admission  fee  of  one  dollar.  All  practical  female 
teachers  in  this  Commonwealth,  who  shall  sign  this  Constitution,  shall  become 
honorary  members  of  this  Association. 

Abt.  in. — Each  member  shall  be  furnished  with  a  oertificato  of  memberriiip, 
having  the  seal  of  the  Association  and  the  signature  of  the  Recording  Secre- 
tary; and  any  member  in  good  standing  shal^  at  his  own  request,  receive  a 
ceitificate  of  honorable  discharge. 

Art.  IY. — Ladies  engaged  in  teadiing  shall  be  Invited  to  attend  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  Association. 

Abt.  Y. — The  annual  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  at  such 
place  and  time  as  the  Directors  may  designate. 

Art.  YI. — ^The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  President,  fourteen 
Yice-Presidents,  a  Recording  and  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and 
twelve  Counselors,  all  of  whom  shall  o(»istitute  a  Board  of  Directors.  These 
officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Art.  Yn. — ^It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings 
of  the  Association,  provided,  however,  that  in  his  absence,  or  at  his  request,  one 
of  the  Yice-Presidents  shall  preside. 

Art.  YIII. — The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  doings  of 
the  Association,  and  of  the  Directors,  and  shall  notify  all  meetings. 

Art.  IX. — ^The  Corresponding  Secretary,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Direc- 
tors, shall  be  the  organ  of  communication  with  other  sodetiee  and  with  indi- 
viduals. 

Art.  X. — ^The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  receive  all  money  for  the  Associa- 
tion, and  shall  present  a  written  report  of  his  receipts  and  disbursements  at  the 
annual  meeting,  and  whenever  required  by  the  Board  of  Directors;  he  shall 
make  no  payment  except  by  order  of  the  Board. 

Art.  XL — The  Boaitl  of  Directors  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  interests  of  the  Association,  with  authority  to  devise  and  carry  into  execu- 
tion such  measures  as  will,  in  their  opinion,  promote  its  objects.  They  shall 
engage  suitable  persons  to  deliver  addresses  and  lectures  at  the  meetings  of  the 
AsBociation,  and  make  necessary  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
annual  and  other  meetings. 

Art.  XII — The  Constitution  may  be  altered  at  any  regular  meeting,  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  said  meeting  and  voting  thereon, 
provided  that  the  motion  for  amendment  shall  be  made  at  a  previous  meeting. 

OmCKBS  FOB  1865. 

President — J.  D.  Pthlbrick. 

yke-FreeiderUa.'—'WTLUAU  Russill,  Lancaster;  Thomas  Shbrwtk,  Boston; 
G.  N.  BiOBLOw,  Framingham;  A.  G.  Botdbv,  Bridgewater;  B.  G.  Northrop, 
Saxon ville;  A.  J.  Phipps,  Lowell;  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Westneld;  C.  C.  Cuasi, 
Lowell;  Daniel  Mansfield,  Cambridge;  Charles  Hutohins,  Boston;  J.  S. 
Eaton,  Andover;  Ariel  Parish,  Springfield;  H.  R.  Greene,  Worcester;  A. 
Crosby,  Salem. 

Heeordiny  Secretary.— G,  B.  Putnam,  Boston. 

Oorreaponding  Secretary, — Ephraim  Flint,  Jr.,  Lynn. 

Treasurer. — J.  A.  Page,  Boston. 

Covmelors.'-^nASCLBS  Hammond,  Monson;  J.  A.  Stearns,  Boston;  D.  B. 
Hagar,  Jamaica  Plain;  W.  J.  Rolfe,  Cambridge;  John  Kneeland,  Rox- 
buiy;  A.  C.  Perkins,  Lawrence;  H.  H.  Baboock,  SomerviUe;  E.  F.  Wood^ 
Dorchester;  W.  E.  Sheldon.  Boston;  J.  P.  Aysrili^  BosUm;  J.  F.  Clatlin, 
Newton;  A.  K.  Slade,  Fall  River. 
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OUVBR  CARLTON,  A.  M. 

OUTSB  Oarltoit  was  bom  in  Mount  Yemon,  New  Hampshire;  prepared  fi>r 
college  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover;  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1824. 
After  acting  as  sub-master  of  Kimball  Union  Academy,  and  principal  of  Fran- 
oestown  Academy,  in  New  Hampshire,  he  was  for  a  year  (1825-6)  tutor  of  the 
Sophomore  class  in  Dartmouth  College.  He  was  then  teacher  of  a  Young  La- 
dies* School  at  Windsor,  Yt ;  was  for  three  years  principal  of  the  Haverhill 
Academy,  and  of  the  Marblehead  Academy  for  two  years  and  a-half ;  was  at  the 
bead  of  the  Latin  Grammar  School  of  Salem  for  twenty-three  years;  then  con- 
ducted a  prirate  school  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  for  three  years  and  a-hal^  and  is 
now  teacher  of  a  private  school  in  Salem,  Mass. 

Mr.  Cariton  in  every  situation  has  been  eminent  as  a  scholar  and  teacher. 
He  ranked  among  the  first  scholars  in  his  class  in  college.  As  tutor  he  was  a 
very  efficient  instructor.  The  long  period  of  his  service  in  the  Salem  Latin 
Ghrammar  School  was  also  one  of  distinguished  success  in  classical  instruction, 
and  he  is  still  laboring  with  great  efficiency  in  the  work  in  which  he  has  be- 
come such  a  veteran. 

ARIEL  PARISH,  A.  M. 

Ariel  Pabish,  son  of  Jeremiah  Parish,  a  lawyer  of  Coventiy,  Conn.,  was 
bom  July  20th,  1808.  His  early  education  was  such  as  the  best  common 
schools  of  the  time  fiimished,  made  more  efficient  by  the  interest  and  personal 
attention  of  his  &iher,  and  though  limited  in  its  range  yet  serving  as  a  solid 
foundation  for  after  acquirements.  For  some  years  of  his  boyhood  a  portion  of 
his  time  was  spent  in  a  cotton  factory  in  which  his  fiuher  was  interested,  and 
after  his  father's  removal  to  Tolland  and  appomtment  as  derk  of  the  county 
courts  he  often  assisted  in  copying  and  recording,  and  the  knowledge  thus 
gained  of  mechanics  and  machinery  and  of  legal  forms  and  processes  proved 
one  of  the  most  practically  useful  parts  of  his  education.  His  last  two  winters 
in  the  "public  schools"  were  spent  under  a  teacher  of  rare  ability,  Loren  P. 
Waldo,  who  starting  fix>m  an  humble  origin  was  emphatically  a  "self-educated** 
man  and  had  commenced  teaching  at  the  eariy  age  of  fourteen;  but  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature,  a  good  understanding  of  what  best  fits  a 
boy  for  business  life,  ever  encouraging  and  heartily  sympathizing  with  his  pu- 
pils in  their  plans  of  ftiture  action,  always  overflowing  with  vivacity,  cheerfbl 
and  entertaining  in  conversation,  and  never  satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of  the 

•  Biocmphieal  tltMehm  of  Tbomu  Shorwin,  LL.  D.,  WUliM  H.  W«lb,  D.  B.  Ba«v,  A.  P. 
BtoiM,  Md  J.  D.  Philbrick,  ut  giTW  io  oobmgUoo  witk  tbt  kidmj  of  tbt  AmvIcm  laHitalt  of 
lartractioo,  of  which  tbty  wot  tko  Prtudeota. 
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,bteoidd  BoCbot  be  a  anst  atmctiT»  and  profitifale  in* 
He  WM  eftetPMili  e  eooeeaiAd  Inrjer,  ncBber  of  OoogRM,  Goa- 
■JMioaer  oT PiwuioiM  it  ITMhingtoa,  CoMJwinBfr  oT  tfae  School  Fund  atlm 
Mtfre  8tate»  and  fcr  eewnl  jvets  hwmrwir  Jodge  oTtfae  Sopcrior  Govt. 

BDOoanfed  bj  Mr.  ITaklo  in  hii  earlj  deara  to  bmne  a  Umdbtr,  at  tbe 
age  of  aemtecB  be  ■ntuipted  bie  fint  Kbool,  in  Koitb  Cfneatrj,  at  a  aalaiy 
of  eigfat  doOanaawotfa,  and  hie  aoeoeai  did  Bocfa  to  deiermine  bit  fbture 
eoorae,  AHer  IfarWag  tbe  next  winter  in  MMngtOtt,  be  waa  JBdoeed  by  bit 
fctfacr  to  enter  tbe  Tancaarfriin  acbool  of  Jofan  E.  Lorell  in  Kew  Haren  in  or* 
der  to  Ifam  the  principtoa  of  tiiat  sjstem,  and  after  nx  weeks  waa  for  a  conad- 
eraUe  time  left  in  aole  diaige  of  tbe  aobooL  He  bad  afterwaida  diarge  of  a 
■Kmitorial  icfaool  in  Sprinffield  foreigbtecn  aMatfaa^  bot  conirineedof  liie  want 
of  a  more  tboroogb  prepanUaoo  for  bla  Tocation,  be  retorned  to  ToUaod  and  en- 
tered upon  a  course  of  academical  atodj.  B j  imritation  of  Hon.  John  HaH,  be 
toon  after  entered  liis  frmoos  boarding-ecbool  at  EDington  as  teacher  of  pen- 
nanahip  and  aone  English  brancbea»  at  tbe  aaoM  time  porsoing  his  claanpal 
studies  onder  Ber.  Lotber  Wright,  kte  principal  of  tbe  WiDiston  Academj  at 
Eaathampton.  In  1831  be  entered  Tale  College  and  sostained  himself 
through  the  coarse  b j  his  own  exertions^  After  gradoation  he  waa  at  tbe 
head  of  the  academj  at  Berlin  for  aboot  two  years  and  a-bal(  and  then  of 
Weatlleld  Academj  for  six  jean»  as  soooeasor  of  Ber.  Emerson  DaTia,  who  bad 
been  ita  principal  aome  twenty  jeara.  In  1844  he  was  biTited  to  take  charge 
of  the  Springfield  High  School,  whidi  pkoe  be  stfll  retains^  thooc^  often  niged 
to  accept  more  prominent  positions.^  Under  his  osie  the  inaritntioo  has  risen 
ftom  a  mere  Eng^  school  ofjerj  low  chissiflcstion  and  attaimnent,  to  a  thor- 
onghly  organized  school  of  high  grade,  with  about  180  pupils,  of  whom  o?«r 
100  study  Greek,  Latin  and  French. 

Mr.  Parish  was  among  the  originators  of  tbe  Mswsschnapftts  State  Teadiers* 
Association,  and  was  elected  its  second  President  hi  1847  and  1848.  He  was 
noliTely  interested  to  tbe  estalrfisbment  of  its  organ,  the  "Meeaachusetts 
Teaober,"*  and  was  for  aeteral  yean  one  of  its  Board  of  Editorai  He  waa  alao 
always  actiTS  in  creatbig  and  snsfaining  tbe  fateroet  of  tbe  teadiers  of  Sprhig- 
field  and  of  Hampden  county  in  their  respectfre  sssodatiotts,  and  has  lectured 
and  participated  fai  the  diacnssion  of  educational  topics  whenerer  occaskm  has 
oflbred  during  the  last  twenty-one  years,  sinoe  the  first  impulse  giren  by  Hor* 
ACS  Mann  to  the  oaase  of  education  fai  tbe  Statei  A  lecture  **Ofi  (he  Mmagt' 
mmt  ofOu  School^fvom*'  was  pnbUsbed  and  cpiite  widdy  circuited.  In  1865 
Mr.  Pariah  was  appofaited  by  the  goTcmor  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Sdnoation  for  eight  years^  as  successor  to  Ber.  Emerson  DaTis. 

JOOAH  A.  STBARNg,  A  M. 

Jo0UH  ATHVBTOir  SnjLBVS,  son  of  the  kte  Ber.  Samosl  Steams,  of  Bedford, 
Mass^  was  not  only  fiiTored  with  especial  opportunitiea  of  preparation,  both  at 
home  and  elsewhere,  for  what  has  proved  to  be  his  Ufework,  but  enjoyed  while 
connected  with  Phillips  Academy,  hi  Andorcr,  the  special  inatmotkm  and  in- 
fluence of  Ber.  a  B.  Hall,  the  distinguished  pkmeer  of  Normal  Schools  hi 
America.    Haying  taught  school  for  seversl  whiters  while  engaged  hi  proae- 

•  Mf.  fmtUk  hMJMft  (flipln  IMi)  Minilii  Uw  spptlotaMiit  of  0opwiiitMid«ttt  of  Iko  PttUie 
gthoob  is  Now  Havoo,  Cooo. 
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cutiBg  his  private  studies,  after  a  short  interval  in  other  busmen  he  received  in 
1840  the  appointment  of  principal  master  of  the  West  Ward  School  in  Pitts- 
burg, Penn.,  with  the  offer  of  a  tempting  salary,  but  at  the  urgent  request  of 
some  influential  committee-men  in  Boston,  accepted  instead  an  uahership  in  the 
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\.  .1  '  ..'..lulu  oi  iiitfiruction.  For  the  last  five  years  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  "  Massachusetts  Teacher,"  and  for  three  years  one  of  the  resi- 
dent editors.  Mr.  Sheldon  has  thus  identified  himself  with  his  profession,  labor- 
ing earnestly  and  in  many  ways  for  the  general  improvement  of  schools  and 
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cntiog  his  priyate  studies,  after  a  short  iDtenral  in  other  busfaieflB  he  receired  in 
1840  the  appointment  of  principal  master  of  the  West  Ward  School  in  Pitts- 
burg, Penn.,  with  the  offer  of  a  tempting  salary,  but  at  the  urgent  request  of 
some  influential  committee-men  in  Boston,  accepted  instead  an  uahership  in  the 
Adams'  School.  In  1843,  from  more  than  forty  candidates  for  the  office,  he 
was  elected  principal  g^rammar  master  of  the  Mather,  now  Lawrence,  School, 
and  has  held  the  position  sufficiently  long  to  be  teaching  now  the  children  of 
former  pupils,  while  under  his  care  the  school  has  outgrown  itself  and  received 
a  new  and  costly  edifice.  During  his  period  of  service  in  Boston,  more  than 
twelve  thousand  pupils,  of  both  sexes,  have  been  more  or  less  directly  under 
bis  instruction. 

Mr.  Steams  has  participated  actively  in  the  educational  movements  of  the 
day,  and  as  a  safeguard  agamst  isolation  and  mere  routine-teaching,  he  has  fire- 
quently  visited  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  the  British  Provinces, 
and  taken  an  active  interest  in  various  scientific  and  other  societies.  As  early 
as  1832  he  became  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Assodation  for  1853  and 
1854,  and  his  administration  was  particularly  marked  by  the  general  accession 
to  its  membership  of  professors  and  teachers  fVom  the  colleges  and  academies 
of  the  State,  in  response  to  his  personal  solicitations.  He  has  also  been  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  the  N.  E.  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society,  and 
other  kmdred  institutions.  In  1854  be  received  firom  Harvard  University  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Art&  . 

WILLIAM  E.  SHELDON,  A.  M. 

WiLUAH  E.  Sheldon  was  bom  Oct.  22d,  1832,  in  Dorset,  Vt,  the  son  of  a 
respectable  fSeumer.  His  mind  early  turned  to  cdlege,  and  to  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  after  much  importunity  his  &ther  granted  his  request,  gave  him 
**  his  time,"  and  gave  him  permission  to  "  work  his  passage  "  through  academy 
and  college.  In  1845  he  entered  Burr  Seminary  in  Manchester,  Yt,  and  stmg^ 
gled  on  for  four  years,  teaching  school  in  winter,  and  then  bemg  prevented  by 
ill  health  fh>m  pursuing  his  studies  he  taught  for  a  time  near  Richmond,  Ya. 
In  1852  he  entered  Middlebury  College,  but  left  it  again  the  next  year  to  ac- 
cept a  school  in  Abingdon,  Mass.,  where  he  taught  with  much  success,  still 
continuing  his  college  studies.  Elected  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of 
that  town,  he  had  much  to  do  with  the  grading  and  general  improvement  of 
the  schools  which  occurred  during  his  administration.  In  1857  he  became 
principal  of  the  High  and  Grammar  Sahool  in  Newton,  and  in  June,  1864,  was 
chosen  Master  of  the  Hancock  School  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Sheldon  early  embraced  enlarged  views  of  education  and  of  the  wide 
scope  of  the  teacher's  duties.  He  became  member  of  both  his  County  and  the 
State  Teachers'  Associations,  was  President  of  the  Plymouth  and  of  the  Middle- 
sex County  Associations,  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Association  in 
1862,  for  two  years,  was  Secretary  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  at  its 
first  meeting  in  1857,  and  again  in  1865,  and  has  held  several  offices  in  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction.  For  the  last  five  years  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  "  Massachusetts  Teacher,"  and  for  three  years  one  of  the  resi- 
dent editors.  Mr.  Sheldon  has  thus  identified  himself  with  his  profession,  labor- 
ing earnestly  and  in  many  ways  for  the  general  improvement  of  schools  and 
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teachers.  He  Is  also  member  of  the  BoetonKatiiral  History  Society  and  of  the 
Inatitiite  of  Technology.  The  honoreiy  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  upon-him 
in  1861  by  Middlebtiiy  GoUege. 

JOHN  KNEELAND. 

John  Enbelakd  was  bom  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  on  the  26th  of  November, 
1821.  After  attending  the  district-school  till  he  was  eleven  years  of  age,  he 
commenoed  working  in  a  nail  factory,  which  was  stopped  by  the  financial  crisis 
of  1837,  when  he  resumed  his  studies  in  the  Town  High  School,  having  made 
diligent  use  of  his  evening  and  leisure  hours  during  Ids  apprenticesliip  so  as  to 
keep  abreast  of  boys  of  the  same  age  who  were  reg^rly  at  school.  By  the 
advice  of  his  teacher,  (Mr.  J.  M.  Stoddard,)  in  1838  he  engaged  as  teacher  of  ft 
district-school,  which  he  taught  for  three  winters,  working  and  studying  during 
the  balance  of  each  year.  In  1841  he  entered  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Bridgewater.  Here,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Tillinghast,  he  learned  how  to 
study,  and  mastered  thoroughly  what  he  undertook  to  learn,  and  afterwards  to 
teach.  To  Mr.  Stoddard  and  Mr.  Tillinghast,  Mr.  Kneeland  is  ever  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge his  obligations  for  whatever  success  he  has  had  as  a  teacher — which 
he  has  regarded  as  his  vocation  since  1838 — first  in  a  common  district-school  in 
Plymouth  woods,  at  $16  per  month  and  "  board  round,"  afterwards  in  an  an- 
nual school  in  Hingbam,  at  $350  per  annum,  and  since  1854  m  the  Washington 
school,  at  a  salary  of  $1,800,  which  he  has  reached  by  successive  movements  as 
the  reward  of  continued  and  increasing  success. 

Keeping  in  view  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  great  object  of  education,  he 
has  endeavored  to  develop  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  his  scholars, 
rather  than  merely  to  teach  facts.  In  discipline  he  has  relied  more  upon  moral 
motives  than  upon  coercion.  He  has  tried  to  keep  in  sympathy  with  his  pu- 
pils; to  carry  a  happy  and  cheerfUl  spirit  into  the  school,  and  to  foster  such  in 
them.  Therefore  the  relation  between  him  and  them  has  alwa3rs  been  pleasant 
and  kindly.  Governing  has  been  kept  in  great  measure  out  of  sight,  and  schol- 
ars have  been  allowed  all  the  liberty  possible,  consistent  with  the  individual 
and  general  good. 

He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  County,  State,  and  other  Associations  for  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  education ;  has  acted  as  monthly  editor  of  the 
Massachusetts  Teacher,  and  for  two  or  three  years  as  one  of  the  Resident  Edi- 
tors. Of  the  Massachusetts  Stete  Teachers'  Association  he  was  President  in 
1862.  He  has  always  had  great  interest  in  Sunday-schools,  and  wherever  he 
has  lived  has  been  connected  with  them  either  as  teacher  or  superintendent^ 
and  at  all  times  and  every  where  he  has  had  especial  interest  m  whatever  re- 
lated to  the  improvement  of  the  young  and  the  welfare  of  society. 


BOSTON  ASSOCIATED  mSTRUCTORS  OP  YOUTH. 

JANUABT  22,   1812. 


Thx  first  AflsodAtion  of  TeAcfaera  in  Boston,  of  which  we  have  any  informa- 
tion, was  fonned  on  the  22d  of  January,  1812,  with  the  following  Preamble  and 
ConstitutioB: 

PRRAMBLB. 

"Wb,  the  undersigned,  Instructors  of  Youth,  aware  that,  by  the  combined  ex- 
ercise of  our  talents  and  industry,  and  by  the  interchange  of  friendly  sentiments 
and  services,  we  may  be  enabled  to  extend  our  knowledge,  promote  our  useful- 
ness, and  enlarge  the  circle  of  our  social  and  intellectual  pleasures,  have  united 
ourselves  into  a  fraternity,  entitled  "Thb  Associated  Instbuctors  of  Touth 
IN  THB  Town  of  Boston  and  its  Vicinity,"  for  literaiy  and  charitable  pur- 
poses; hoping  that,  by  free  inquiry  and  candid  investigation,  by  temperate  dis- 
cussion and  Christian  compromise  of  our  paternal  and  local  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion, by  soliciting  and  cultivating  a  liberal  and  fKendly  correspondence  with 
other  similar  societies  and  respectable  individuals,  engaged  in  the  same  arduous 
and  useful  employment  with  ourselves,  to  promote  the  interests  of  education 
generally,  especially  of  the  Youth  under  our  care,  and  what  is  particularly  de- 
sirable, a  more  uniform  system  and  mode  of  instruction  in  our  schools  and  acad- 
emies ;  and  we  hereby  solemly  pledge  ourselves  faithfiilly  to  observe^  and  be 
governed  by  the  principles  and  articles  of  the  following 

ooNsnTunoN. 

1.  The  Association  shall  consist  of  Members  chosen  fix>m  the  public  and  pri- 
vate Instructors  of  Youth  in  the  Town  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  extending  to 
the  Preceptors  of  Academies  through  the  Commonwealth.  The  election  of 
Honoranr  Members  may  extend  to  all  literary  characters  throughout  the  Re- 
public of  Lettere. 

2.  The  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be  monthly  in  the  Town  of  Boston, 
unless  prevented  by  some  public  or  national  calamity,  on  the  Wednesday  pre- 
ceding the  full  moon,  except  the  Anniversary  of  the  Society,  which  shall  be  in 
the  month  of  August,  on  the  day  of  the  public  Exhibition  of  the  Junior  Class  in 
Harvard  University;  at  six  o'clock,  P.  M.,  from  September  to  April;  at  seven 
o'clock  from  April  to  September,  except  in  the  month  of  August;  at  which 
hours  the  Secretary  shall  call  over  a  list  of  all  the  Members,  and  eveiy  member 
tardy  shall  be  fined  twenty-five  cents;  if  absent  the  whole  evening,  fifty  cents, 
unless  detained  by  personal  or  domestic  sickness,  or  absent  fVom  Boston  on  a 
joumev.  All  Honorary  Members,  not  having  the  right  of  suffhige,  shall  be  ex- 
empted from  all  pecuniary  requisition  whatever.  If  any  Member  leave  the 
meeting  before  the  same  is  adjourned,  without  first  obtaining  permission  from 
the  President,  and  settlmg  with  the  Secretair,  he  shall  pay  one  dollar. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  Association  shall  be  vested  in  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  a  Recording  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  five 
Counselors,  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  annually  in  the  month  of  August,  whose 
duty  shall  be  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  Association  in  general. 

4.  The  duty  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preserve  order,  state  all  questions  to 
be  determined  by  the  Society,  and  in  case  of  no  decision,  he  shall  give  a  casting 
vote;  to  determine  the  right  in  turn  of  each  Member  to  speak  on  any  subject  in 
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debate;  to  call  to  order  any  Member  speaking,  when  digressing  from  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion.  Every  Memberi  having  anything  to  propose  to  Uie  Soci- 
ety, shall  rise  and  address  himself  to  the  President;  nor  shall  be  allowed  by  the 
President  to  speak  more  than  once  upon  the  same  subject,  unless  by  way  of 
explanation,  until  each  Member  has  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject. If  any  Member  be  inattentive  to  the  subject  in  debate,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  President  to  call  him  to  order;  and  for  every  disobedience  of  such 
order,  he  shall  pay  one  dollar;  if  still  disobedient,  he  shall  be  liable  to  reproof 
from  the  President,  and  an  additional  pecuniary  fine.  It  shall  lUso  be  the  duty 
of  the  President  to  announce  from  the  chair  the  Member  whose  turn  it  shall  be 
to  perform  a  literary,  moral,  or  religious  exercise  at  the  succeeding  meeting,  as 
prescribed  in  article  XX. ;  to  sign  drafts  upon  the  Treasurer  for  sudi  sum  or 
sums,  as  may  be,  by  a  vote  of  the  Society,  appropriated  for  any  purpose. 

6.  The  duty  of  the  Vice-President  shall  be  to  preside  at  any  meeting,  during 
the  absence  of  the  President;  to  keep  a  check- lxx)k  of  all  moneys  received  by 
the  Society ;  and  in  every  respect  perform  the  same  duties,  as  would  devolve 
upon  the  President  were  he  present 

6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  who  shall  be,  -ex-ofBcio, 
Librarian,  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  all  the  business  transacted  in  the  Soci- 
ety ;  to  demand  and  receive  all  dues  from  the  Members,  and  pay  the  same  to 
the  Treasurer,  taking  his  receipt;  to  note  every  member  who  shall  be  tardy  or 
absent ;  to  notify  every  Member  of  any  meeting,  at  least  two  days  previously  to 
the  time  of  meeting,  by  a  printed  ticket,  filled  up  and  signed  by  him,  noting 
candidates  for  admission ;  also  any  Member  of  his  arrearages,  and  all  important 
business;  to  call  special  meetings,  on  the  application  of  auy  five  Members  com- 
municated to  him  in  writing;  and  all  Members,  tardy  or  absent,  shall  be  fined 
as  from  other  meetings.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary,  at  each  meeting, 
to  read  the  minutes  of  the  preceding,  and  refer  to  any  part  of  the  records,  when 
requested  by  a  Member.  The  Secretary  shall  receive  for  his  annual  services 
fourteen  dollars ;  shall  forfeit  and  pay  one  dollar  for  neglecting  to  keep  correct 
records ;  one  dollar  for  not  notifying  the  Members ;  one  dollar  for  tardiness,  and 
two  dollars  for  absence,  without  an  excuse  deemed  sufficient  by  the  Govern- 
ment 

*l.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  the  moneys  collected  for 
fines,  taxes  and  assessments,  or  which  may  be  given  for  the  use  of  the  Society; 
to  keep  a  just  account  of  the  same,  and  make  report,  quarterly,  to  the  Counsel- 
ors, of  the  state  of  the  funds  and  property  belonging  to  the  Association ;  which 
statement  shall  be  deposited  with  the  papers  of  Uie  Society.  The  Treasurer 
shall  not  pay  any  money  belonging  to  the  Society  to  any  person,  except  for  de* 
fi^ying  the  contingent  expenses,  until  such  person  has  produced  an  order 
signed  by  the  President  And  the  Treasurer  shall  account  for  all  the  moneys  of 
the  Association,  and  give  such  bonds  as  the  Government  shall  require.  For  the 
neglect  of  each  particular  duty  the  Treasurer  shall  pay  one  dollar. 

8.  The  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  be  to  open  and  conduct  a 
correspondence  with  such  hterary  societies  and  individuals  as  may  be  thought 
usefiil  to  this  Institution,  under  the  control  of  the  Government ;  to  exhibit  all 
such  communications  as  he  may  at  any  time  have  received  from  any  correspond- 
ent ;  to  keep  correct  copies,  together  with  such  replies,  as  tlie  Society  may  think 
proper  to  be  made  and  oommunksated. 

9.  The  duty  of  the  Counselors  shall  be  to  assist  the  Preddent  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Gk)vemroent  with  their  advice;  to  aid  in  the  ordinary  management 
of  the  afiairs  of  the  Association;  audit  and  acyust  the  several  accounts  of  the 
Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Librarian,  and  report  to  the  Society  at  their  annual 
meeting. 

10.  The  Government  shall  be  authorized  to  make  such  by-laws  for  regulating 
the  Society  and  Library,  as  they  may  think  necessary,  which,  if  approved  by  the 
Society,  shall  be  valid  and  equally  as  bmding  as  the  Constitution. 

11.  Instructors,  wishing  to  become  Members  of  the  Association,  shall  stand 
proposed  at  least  one  month  previous  to  being  balloted  for;  if  one  dissentient 
only  appear  against  the  candidate,  he  shall  state  his  reasons  to  the  Society,  who 
shall  judge  whether  they  are  of  sufficient  validity  to  reject  the  candidate; 
should  two  dissentients,  at  any  trial,  appear,  the  election  shall  be  sufl|>ended  for 
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one  month ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  a  second  trial  shall  be  made,  when, 
if  two  dissentinj?  votes  appear,  the  candidate  shall  be  considered  as  rejected. 
All  parts  of  the  discussion  respecting  the  character  and  qualifications  of  candi- 
dates sliall  be  kept  secret ;  nor  shall  any  Member  divulge  any  part  of  the  same, 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  his  Membership. 

12.  Each  Member,  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer, 
for  the  use  of  the  Society,  five  dollars;  and  every  Member  shall  pay  four  dol- 
lars, annually,  in  quarterly  payments,  except  in  cases  otherwise  provided ;  also, 
by  signing  this  Ooustitution,  he  shall  bind  and  oblige  himself  to  receive  into 
his  school  at  least  one  mdigent  child  of  a  deceased  Instructor,  as  a  scholar,  to 
be  educated  iVeo  from  the  expense  of  tuition;  and  in  case  such  scholar  exhibit 
marks  of  genius  and  other  promising  good  qualities,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
Instructor  to  give  information  of  the  fact  to  the  Society,  that  proper  measures 
may  be  adopted  for  a  more  public  education,  either  by  the  Association,  or  the 
patronage  of  literary  characters,  to  whom  the  Society  shall  think  proper  to  rec- 
ommend him. 

13.  Any  Member,  resident  in  Boston,  who  shall  absent  himself  from  three 
successive  meetings,  without  an  excuse  deemed  satisfactory  to  the  Society;  or 
who  shall  neglect  to  settle  his  dues  with  the  Secretary,  three  months*  notice  of 
the  demand  having  been  given,  shall  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  Member;  nor 
shall  he  be  re-admitted,  but  by  the  customary  mode  of  admission. 

14.  If  any  Member,  at  any  meeting,  shall  so  far  forget  the  respect  due  to  the 
Officers  and  Members,  as  to  disturb  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  Society,  such 
Member,  so  misdemeaning  himself,  shall  be  liable  to  a  pecuniary  fine  or  expul- 
sion, according  to  the  aggravation  of  the  offense.  And  if  any  Member,  by  any 
secret  or  open  manner,  shall  attempt  to  deprive  any  brother  associate  of  hia 
good  name,  or  speak  disrespectfully  of  his  professional  talents,  such  Member 
shall  be  considered  as  unworthy  the  confidence  of  the  associated  brethren,  and 
be  liable  to  expulsion. 

15.  A  majority  of  all  the  Members  resident  in  Boston  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum for  transacting  business.  All  questions  relating  to  the  business  of  the  As- 
Rociaiion  shall  be  finally  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  Members  present, 
except  in  cases  otherwise  provided,  the  President  having  the  casting  vote. 
Questions  of  order  shall  always  be  immediately  decided  as  they  arise.  No  per- 
son glmll  be  invited  to  any  meeting,  who  is  not  a  member,  unless  first  having 
obtainiHl  permission  from  the  President  and  Counselors;  nor  shall  any  Member 
be  expelled,  unless  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  Members  present  at  a  reg- 
ular meeting,  flagrant  instances  of  immoral  conduct  shall  be  sufficient  to  re- 
ject a  candidate,  or  expel  a  Member. 

16.  Provided  any  Member  be  reduced  in  his  circumstances  by  misfortune, 
the  Society  shall  afford  him  such  assistance  as  a  majority  shall  think  proper; 
and  in  case  any  brother  is  sick,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  some  one  of  them,  to  visit  him,  and  immediately  to  provide  a  sub- 
stitute to  take  charge  of  his  school  during  his  sickness,  for  such  periods  as  shall 
be  found  convenient,  who  shall  derive  his  compensation  from  the  same  source 
as  that  of  the  Instructor.  And  in  case  of  the  death  of  any  Member  who  may  bo 
in  necessitous  circumstances,  to  superintend  his  funeral ;  and  all  the  expenses 
shall  be  defrayed  from  the  funds.  The  widow  and  children  of  any  deceased 
Member  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  charitable  assistance,  during  her  remiun- 
ing  his  widow,  and  their  minority. 

17.  When  the  money  in  the  funds  shall  amount  to  twenty  dollars,  or  more, 
and  is  under  one  hundred  dollars,  it  may  be  loaned  on  interest  to  any  person 
appljring  for  the  same,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Government,  a  preference  being 
given  to  Members  of  the  Society.  "When  the  sum  shall  amount  to  one  hundred 
dollars,  or  upwards,  the  same  may  be  loaned  for  any  term  of  time  not  exceeding 
one  year. 

18.  All  the  money  which  shall  accrue  to  tlie  Society  by  fines,  taxes  and  as- 
sesc^ments,  after  deducting  necessary  expenses,  shall  be  appropriated  to  literary 
and  benevolent  purposes. 

19.  Any  Member  who  may  exchange  his  professional  employment  for  any 
other  calling,  or  may  suspend  it  for  any  term  of  time,  not  exceeding  five  years, 
due  notice  thereof  having  been  given  in  writing  to  the  President  and  Secretary, 
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shall  be  considered  as  an  Honorary  Member,  if  requested,  and  npon  his  return- 
ing to  his  employment  as  an  Instructor  of  Touth,  shall  be  re-admitted  a  full 
Member,  fVee  from  the  expense  of  admission. 

20.  At  the  opening  of  every  meeting,  an  original  or  selected  essay,  disser- 
tation, conference,  or  forensic  disputation,  on  some  literary,  moral,  or  religious 
subject,  shall  be  read  or  exhibited  by  one  or  more  Members  of  the  Association, 
beginning  and  proceeding  in  alphabetical  order,  till  each  Member  has  performed. 
Any  Member  neglecting  to  perform  as  announced  by  the  President  from  the 
chair,  or  to  provide  a  substitute,  shall  pay  one  dollar  for  each  and  every  meet- 
ing, until  the  same  shall  be  performed. 

21.  A  Library  shall  be  formed,  consisting  of  such  books  only  as  relate  to  the 
arts  and  sciences,  together  with  such  maps,  charts  and  philof^ophical  apparatus, 
as  may  be  deemed  useful  and  necessary ;  to  be  increased  and  supported  by  the 
appropriation  of  such  sum  or  sums,  as  the  Society  may  think  proper,  except 
donations,  designed  for  those  particular  objects;  in  such  case,  the  whole  sum 
given  shall  be  appropriated  agreeably  to  the  intention  of  the  donor.  The  Li- 
brary shall  be  regulated  by  such  by-laws  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  enacted 
by  ^e  Association. 

22.  Agreeably  to  the  uniform  custom  of  all  associated  bodies,  the  Anniver- 
sary of  this  Institution  shall  be  celebrated  in  temperate  festivity,  and  such  lite- 
rary and  religious  performances  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Government 
The  particular  time,  place  and  mode  of  spending  the  day,  to  be  assigned  by  the 
Government,  and  notice  of  the  same  be  given  to  the  Society  at  one  of  its 
monthly  meetings,  at  least  three  months  previous  to  each  Anniversary.  Ko 
other  entertainment  whatever  shall,  at  any  meeting,  be  provided  by  any  Mem- 
ber, under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  his  Membership. 

23.  No  alteration,  amendment  or  new  Article,  shall  be  made  to  this  Consti- 
tution, without  the  consent  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Members  present; 
there  having  been  one  month's  previous  notice  given  of  such  alteration  or 
amendment 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1813,  the  first  Anniversary  was  celebrated  at  Boston, 
on  which  occasion  John  Lathrop,  Jr.,  Preceptor  of  the  Salem  Street  Academy, 
delivered  an  Address.  Among  the  invited  guests,  as  appears  from  the  printed 
copy  of  the  Address,  were  "  the  Selectmen,  School  Committee  and  other  hterary 
characters."  The  burden  of  the  discourse  was  the  dignity  and  discouragements 
of  the  profession — as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts: 

The  Hebrews  were  always  diligent  to  study  and  teach  the  Mosaic  Law. 
Their  learned  men  pretend  that  there  were  schools  before  the  deluge.  Adam  is 
by  Uiem  placed  at  the  head  of  the  dynasty  of  schoolmasters — then  followed 
Enoch  and  Noah.  Melchisedec  was  master  of  a  seminary  at  Kajmth-scphcr,  in 
Palestine.  Abraham,  who  had  been  instructed  by  Heber,  taught  in  Chaldea 
and  Egypt; — from  him  the  Egyptians  learned  arithmetic  and  astronomy.  Ja- 
cob succeeded  Abraham  in  the  office  of  teaching.  He  was  a  plain  man,  dwell- 
ing in  tents,  which,  according  to  the  Chaldee  paraphra.«4e,  signitics.  he  was  a 
perfect  man,  and  a  minister  in  the  house  of  doctrine.  Some  of  the  festivals  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Jews  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  youth  in 
the  knowledge  of  their  sacred  and  political  institutions.  We  need  only  mention 
the  ritual  of  the  Passover,  as  calculated  to  effect  one  of  these  important  and  de- 
sirable purpose!  "  On  the  day  of  the  celebration  of  that  great  events,  every 
household  became  a  school,  and  its  master  a  teacher."  "And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  when  ye  be  come  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  will  give  ye,  according  as  he 
hath  promised,  that  ye  shall  keep  this  service.  And  when  your  children  shall 
say  unto  you,  What  mean  ye  by  this  service  ?  that  ye  shall  say,  It  is  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  lord's  passover,  who  passed  over  the  houses  of  the  children  of  Israel 
in  Egypt,  when  he  smote  the  Egyptians  and  delivered  our  houses.  And  the 
people  bowed  the  head  and  worshiped."* 

In  this  happy  town,  the  municipal  guardians  of  youth  esteem  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  a  fair  moral  character,  as  indispensable  qualifications  for  a  public  in- 

*  Exodus,  xii,  24. 
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Btnictor;  and  the  same  care  is  Exercised  in  procuring  suitable  teachers  in  many 
other  parts  of  New  England.  But  to  the  shame  of  some  large  and  populous 
districts,  in  this  and  other  States,  the  office  is  given  to  the  lowest  bidder ,  and 
any  itinerant  peddler,  if  he  find  the  market  dull  for  beads  and  ribbons,  may 
vend  his  folly  and  vulgarity,  "  at  a  reduced  price,'*  from  the  master's  desk.  It  is 
a  truth  famihar  to  observation,  that  such  districts  produce  the  most  factious  and 
troublesome  members  of  society,  and  are  scenes  of  habitual  litigiousness  and 
immorality.  And  this  will  always  be  the  case,  when  mercenary  men,  destitute 
of  sound  information,  knowledge,  talents,  moral  feehng  and  deportment,  are 
employed  as  public  or  private  tutors.  Many  a  bitter  and  reproachful  tear  will 
&11  on  the  tomb  of  the  parent  whose  child  has  been  ruined  by  the  evil  example, 
or  the  weak  or  vicious  instructions  of  an  ignorant  or  a  wicked  master.  Peri- 
cles, in  his  &mous  oration  at  the  funeral  of  the  young  men  who  perished  in  the 
Samian  expedition,  has  a  thought  much  celebrated  by  ancient  critics:  "That 
the  loss  which  the  Commonwealth  suffered  by  the  destruction  of  its  youth, 
was  like  the  loss  which  the  year  would  suffer  by  the  destruction  of  the  Spring. 
The  prejudice  which  the  public  sustains  from  a  wrong  education  of  children,  is 
an  evil  of  the  same  nature,  as  it  in  a  manner  starves  posterity,  and  deprives  our 
country  of  those  persons,  who,  with  proper  care,  might  make  an  eminent  tigure 
in  their  respective  posts  in  life."  As  a  contrast  to  those  who  are  light  esteem- 
ers of  talents  and  virtue  in  the  tutors  of  their  children,  we  may  cite  the  wiser 
ancients,  among  whom,  the  instructors  of  youth  were  tiie  most  eminent  of  their 
philosophers.  We  may  mention  many  Grecian  and  Roman  sages,  who,  as 
teachers  of  science  and  morals,  are  worthy  of  our  most  respectful  attention. 
The  travels  and  literary  labors  of  Pythagoras,  of  Aristotle,  of  Socrates,  their 
systems  and  establishments,  would  furnish  materials,  not  merely  for  an  oration, 
but  for  a  Ubrary. 

The  speaker  then  enlarges  on  the  example  of  Plato,  "who  devoted  himself  to 
science  and  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  until  he  rested  from  his  honorable  la- 
bors in  the  81st  year  of  his  age."  "Milton,  the  British  Homer,  did  not  think 
his  sublime  muse  dishonored  by  the  company  of  children ;  nor  his  study  the  less 
an  abode  of  religion,  science  and  taste,  because  it  was  frequented  by  his  juve- 
nile disciples.  Our  fellow-laborer.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  is  remembered  on 
this  occasion  with  peculiar  pleasure  and  pride.  His  Dictionary  was  the  pro- 
duction of  a  gigantic  intellect,  and  would  have  secured  immortality  to  his  name, 
even  had  he  never  written  an  ethical  line  *  to  give  ardor  to  virtue  or  confidence 
to  truth.*  The  pious  and  eloquent  Fenelon,  whose  immortal  Telemachus  was 
composed  as  a  book  of  lessons  for  a  young  prince,  will  ever  be  venerated  as  the 
moral  epic  bard  of  France,  and  as  one  of  the  noblest  ethical  and  political  in- 
structors of  the  world." 

My  associated  brethren  will  feel  their  obligations  to  the  faithfiil  discharge  of 
their  important  duties,  strengthened  and  increased  by  the  preceding  facts  and 
observations.  An  ambition  to  raise  the  honors  of  a  noble  fiamily  is  glorious, 
and  can  not  &il  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  consequences.  On  the  contrary, 
the  sordid  drone,  who  rests  contented  with  the  hereditary  distinctions  of  a  wor- 
thy ancestry,  will  inevitably  sink  into  contempt  and  ruin.  Vix  ea  nostra  voco 
should  be  added  to  the  motto  of  every  man  who  bears  the  emblazoned  arms  of 
a  race  ennobled  by  the  virtues  or  exploits  of  its  founder.  Let  him  by  his  mer- 
its make  the  honors  of  his  ancestors  his  own,  then  will  he  wear  them  with  the 
pride  of  conscious  desert,  and  their  luster  will  be  brightened  in  his  hands.  Let 
us,  my  brethren,  while  we  contemplate  the  characters  of  the  sages  who  have 
instructed  mankind  from  the  earliest  times,  endeavor,  like  them,  to  do  good  in 
our  day  and  generation,  and  by  imitating  their  example,  establish  our  claim  to 
ft  participation  in  their  glory. 

The  admission  of  girls  to  the  public  schools,  effected  for  the  first  time  about 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  is  thus  noticed: 
The  institutions  for  the  mstruction  of  youth,  which  this  metropolis  can  boast, 
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are  monoments  of  the  wisdom  of  our  aoeestors,  and  foondatioDg  of  hope  lor  o>iir 
posterity.  But  the  improvement  on  ancient  systems,  and  indeed,  in  an  eeaential 
rcBpeet,  on  modem  ones,  which  has  been  made  in  our  seminaries,  is  deserving 
of  universal  imitation  and  applause.  I  mean  the  admission  of  finales  to  tl^ 
advantages  of  a  public  education.  When  it  is  considered  that  there  is  an  in- 
separable connection  between  domestic  comfort  and  happiness,  and  feminine 
virtue  and  knowledge,  we  can  not  be  too  grateful  to  the  institutors  of  the  pres- 
ent enlarged  and  benevolent  plan  of  instruction.  The  good  wife  is  the  bona 
DEA  of  our  households.  To  her  we  are  indebted  for  all  that  makes  home  the 
most  endearing  of  names,  and  all  the  variety  of  delightful  ideas  with  which  it 
is  as>ociated.  Uer  smile  gladdens  our  return,  and  the  recollection  of  it  is  a  tie 
of  most  sacred  influence,  which  draws  us  in  season  from  abroad.  The  virtuous 
wife  is  indeed  more  precious  than  rubies.  From  her  lips,  and  at  her  knee,  our 
children  are  taught  the  purest  elements  of  rehgion  and  knowledge.  She  is  the 
first  cultivator  of  the  tender  mind,  and  next  to  God,  to  her  we  owe  our  wann- 
est gratitude  and  love. 

But  tlie  opinion  is  sordid  and  illiberal  in  the  extreme,  that  the  ^here  of  a 
woman's  duty  is  confined  to  the  management  of  her  household.  She  was 
formed  to  be  not  merely  the  helpmate,  but  the  companion  and  boaom  frigid  of 
her  husband,  his  counselor  ; — his  glory  in  prosperity,  and  his  consolation  in 
adversity.  To  inform  her  mind  is  to  double  the  capacity,  and  strengthen,  the 
inclination,  which  nature  has  given  her  to  be  benevolent  and  useful  Her  ten- 
derness of  soul,  and  acutencss  of  sensibility,  require  the  guardian  care  of  educa- 
tion in  her  early  years.  To  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  thinking  correctly  and 
independently,  is  nothing  less  than  the  meanest  and  most  unjustifiable  despotism. 
Such  conduct  may  well  comport  with  the  policy  of  the  narrow-minded  Mohamr 
medan,  who  thinks  woman  has  no  soul  for  salvation,  because  he  has  no  soul  for 
virtuous  love ;  but  tlie  enhghtened  Christian,  whose  doctrines  and  practice  are 
drawn  and  modeled  from  a  better  school,  will  consider  the  cultivation  of  the  fe- 
male mind  as  an  imperious  duty  of  his  holy  rehgion.  He  will  never  cease  to 
applaud  our  municipal  fathers,  who,  in  the  establishment  of  their  academical 
system,  admitted  the  truth  of  the  principle,  that  the  surest  way  to  make  men 
prudent,  prosperous  and  happy,  is  to  give  them  good  and  sensible  mothers  and 
wives. 

*'  The  calamities  and  blessings,  the  sorrows  and  consolations  of  schoolmasters,^' 
receive  a  share  of  notice. 

Truly,  like  the  rest  of  their  species,  they  are  bom  unto  trouble  as  the  sparka 
fly  upwards.  Yet  they  have  their  comforts^  and  in  their  course  of  life  they  have 
that  common  balance  of  good  and  evil  which  seems  to  determine  their  claim  to 
a  seat  m  the  family  of  man.  When  unfortunate,  they  are  preserved  through 
hope ;  when  in  prosperity,  they  rejoice.  One  would  suppost  that  nothmg  could 
be  more  tranquil  and  happy  than  the  hfe  of  a  schoolmaster.  And  it  would,  be 
so,  were  every  child  like  that  of  the  happy  man  in  Terence,  who  said,  "  all  men 
praise  my  good  fortune,  who  have  a  son  of  such  promising  talents  and  of  so 
amiable  a  disposition."  Then  indeed  the  business  of  education  would  be 
deliglitful,  and  the  labor  of  the  instructor  its  continual  and  unspeakable  reward- 
Or,  were  all  men  reasonable  in  their  paternal  feehngs  and  expectations,  and  in 
their  estimate  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  schoolmasters,  the  harmony  that 
would  exist  between  pubUc  and  domestic  discipHne,  the  mutual  cooperation  and 
confidence  of  parent  and  teacher,  would  render  the  task  of  both  eesy  and  pleas- 
ant, and  the  obedience  of  the  pupil  cheerful  and  constant.  But  this  is  a  state 
of  things  which  exists  in  our  wishes  rather  than  in  general  reahty.  The  school- 
ma.ster  ia  often  placed  in  the  most  mortifying  and  vexatious  circumstances  by 
the  caprice,  the  ignorance,  the  doating  fondness,  or  the  absurd  requisitions  of 
parents  or  guardians.  He  is  too  mild  for  this — too  severe  for  that — partial  to 
one — neglectful  of  the  other — to  the  rich  man's  son  he  is  indulgent,  while  the 
poor  man's  is  the  scapegoat  of  the  school,  and  is  beaten  for  ^ults  he  never 
committed ;  he  keeps  my  child  drudging  in  the  background,  and  confers  on  my 
neighbor's  every  public  honor  and  distinction.  He  is  censured  for  mistaken  en- 
deavors to  please,  and  worse  than  all,  required,  from  the  abundance  of  his  awn^ 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  brains  for  every  little  urchin  that  has  "  a  head  w> 
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•Kkbore  can  atre,^^    I  need  not  swell  this  catalogue  with  his  poverty  and  the 
necessity  of  his  observance  of  the  virtue  of  economy,  until  its  practice  borders  on 

rirsiroony — these  are  known  too  well  to  require  formal  mention  in  this  place, 
will  only  add  that,  with  all  his  savings  and  **  short  commonp,"  he  must  look 
forward,  with  frequent  chUls^  to  the  tedious  days  of  weary  old  age,  when  he 
must  work,  however  feeble,  or  become  dependent  on  casual  bounty,  and  die 
with  the  miserable  consolation  of  leaving  a  destitute  fitmily  to  the  mercy  and 
charity  of  the  world.  Alas!  beneficence,  among  her  numerous  and  splendi(|l 
establishments  in  this  metropolis,  has  not  yet  even  looked  about  for  a  spot  to 
(bund  an  asylum  for  the  decayed  schoolmaster.  Yet,  who  is  mote  worthy  of  an 
honorable  «helter  for  his  grey  hairs,  than  he  whose  Ufb  has  been  spent  in  rear- 
ing useful  citizens  for  the  Commonwealth?  My  brethren,  by  the  fiivor  of  Di- 
vine Providence  on  the  exertions  of  this  institution,  the  shades  of  the  picture  I 
have  drawn  will  be  gradually  softened.  They  already  begin  to  reflect  the  dawn 
of  better  times,  to  be  tinged  with  the  rays  of  rising  hope.  We  wU  catch  a 
beam  on  our  boeomsj^d  indulge  the  dieering  foretaste  of  a  happy  day  I 

Ur.  Lathrop  was  the  earliest  lecturer  on  science  in  its  application  to  the  arts 
And  in  its  popiUar  aspects,  in  Boston.  In  1811  he  imported  apparatus  to  illus- 
trate a  couree  of  lectures  on  Astronomy  and  Natural  PhOoeophy,  which  was  paid 
for  out  of  (be  sale  of  tickets  to  the  coarse. 

We  hate  also  before  us  a  copy  of  an  ^^ Address  delivered  before  (he  Associated 
Ins(ruct(^8  of  Boston  and  its  Vicinity  on  their  Anniversary,  Oct  10,  1816.  By 
Thomas  Payson,  Esq.,  A.  UL  One  of  the  Public  Instructors  of  Boston. 
Printed  by  John  Eliot,  1816.^  In  this  address,  Master  Payson  discusses  with 
ability  and  earnestness  many  questions,  which  stOl  agitate  the  educational  In- 
stitutes and  Associations  of  our  day.  We  can  give  but  brief  notice  of  this  val- 
uable historical  document  The  author  pays  deserved  compliments  to  Pesta- 
loz2i,  Lancaster,  Genlis,  Barbauld,  and  particularly  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  (to 
Whom  lie  applies  the  praise  "of  excelhng  all  the  daughters  of  education,*^ 
whose  "  new  iand  usefUl  principles "  of  teaching  and  training  were  becoming 
known  to  American  teachers.  He  believes  in  the  essential  difference  of  mind 
and  capacity  of  improvement  in  different  individuals,  but  argues  that  this  diflfbr- 
dnce  calls  for  modification  of  methods,  and  not  the  application  of  new  principles, 
in  Interesting  groups  of  children  and  youth  with  such  diverse  talents.  He  urges 
the  adoption  of  more  uniformity  both  in  tuition  and  discipline,  by  preceptors  of 
the  same  comnlunity,  and  to  greater  uniformity  in  telt-books.  He  advocates  the 
exclusion  from  the  profession  (having  the  right  to  teach)  of  all  '^who  have  not 
had  a  regular  and  proper  education,  and  who  have  not  been  formally  examined 
snd  formally  approbated  by  competent  judges,  as  qualified  to  give  instruction  in 
the  particular  branches  of  science,  to  which  he  may  make  pretensions."  By  a 
''regular  and  proper  education,"  he  does  not  mean  necessarily  a  "collegiate.'* 
"We  need  not  go  beyond  our  own  college  connections  to  find  a  Sir  8olomon 
SapecuQ  decorated  with  a  diploma,  when  he  should  bear  on  his  brow  the  badge 
of  the  order  of  ignorance ;  and  yet  of  such  crude  materials  are  our  schoolmasters 
sometimes  fabricated — ^men,  rendered  unfit  for  manual  labor  l)y  thehr  indolent 
habits,  botake  themselves  to  the  tuition  of  children  in  subjects  of  which  they 
prove  themselves  deplorably  ignorant"  On  the  other  hand  he  cites  the  experi- 
ence of  the  former  President  of  the  Association,  Osgood  Carleton,  "who,  with- 
out even  the  means  of  the  most  common  education  whQe  a  minor,  by  his  un- 
conquerable desire  of  knowledge  and  taste  for  mathematical  science,  by  vigor 

*  Bow  Mn  OM  make  »  good  tword  from  bad  kon  Y  If  weak  ^jea  can  not  tat  in  tba  day,  frint 
Uan  la  thaw  is  Ika  ■nal— JT^i. 
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of  mind  ancbperseyering  efforts  and  ezemplaiy  virtue,  overcame  all  obstadea^ 
and  became  a  brave  soldier,  a  cultivated  teacher  of  mathematics  and  Davigation, 
a  practical  surveyor,  a  scientific  geographer,  astronomer,  and  upright  magis- 
trate/' He  is  particularly  severe  on  the  teachers  of  penmanship,  (La  which  Mr. 
Payson  particularly  excelled,  and  whose  system  was  in  great  repute  for  a  whole 
generation  in  Boston,)  reading,  and  grammar.  "Your  Institution,  if  judiciously 
directed,  would  check,  if  not  cure,  this  evil"  of  incompetent  teachers.  "It 
should  be  converted  mto  a  literary  crucible,  in  which  to  assay  the  intrinsic 
qualifications  of  candidates  lor  scholastic  appointments."  The  proverbial  ex- 
istence of  quackery  and  imbecility  among  instructors  Mr.  Payson  considers  "  the 
cause  of  the  disrespect  in  which  they  are  held,  and  of  the  cheap  rate  at  which 
their  services  are  estimated  and  rewarded."  "Empirical  pretenders  to  some 
new  nostrum  for  the  communication  of  knowledge  in  each  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences to  the  minds  of  children  in  a  definite  number  of  hours,  and  by  a  lunited 
number  of  lessons,  inflict  most  of  the  cities  and  villages  of  our  country  and 
crowd  the  chartered  columns  of  some  vehicle  of  news  and  puffs  with  advertise- 
ments and  certificates  of  their  wonder-working  processes."  This  mode  of 
"gulling  the  public"  did  not  die  out  under  Mr.  Payson's  severe  handling,  but  is 
in  vigorous  life  in  1866.  The  remedy  proposed  in  1816  was  "to  subject  all 
candidates,  both  for  private  and  public  schools,  in  every  term,  to  an  examination 
and  approbation  of  a  competent  board."  Mr.  Payson  recommends  the  adoption 
of  some  uniform  standard  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  tongue,  and  some 
protection  against  the  innovation  of  successive  lexicographers.  "As  it  is,  every 
individual  in  his  growth  from  childhood  to  old  age,  even  if  he  be  in  one  locality, 
is  subjected  to  constant  change — ^Dr.  Dilworth  dictates  to  his  childhood.  Dr. 
Perry  to  his  boyhood,  Dr.  Sheridan  to  his  youth,  Dr.  "Walker  to  his  manhood, 
fta,  &C."  And  his  case  is  worse  if  he  moves  into  different  States.  Uniformity 
of  elementary  books,  and  some  acknowledged  authority  of  the  best  scholars,  aro 
suggested  as  the  remedy. 

In  the  processes  of  elementary  instruction,  he  recommends  "the  very  useful 
method  of  seizing  on  the  imagination  and  at  the  same  time  informing  the  under- 
standing through  the  medium  of  sensible  objects."  Here  is  "Object-teaching" 
a  half-century  ago  I  To  make  the  unprovements  of  one  teacher  the  common 
property  of  the  profession,  he  suggests  "that  there  should  be  a  systematic  rou- 
tine of  visiting  and  examining  each  other's  schools, "  and  "  some  public  exam- 
ination of  some  of  our  pupils,  as  has  lately  been  attempted  by  this  Society. 
Each  instructor  should  take  an  active  part  in  such  examinations."  "It  will 
naturally  tend  to  keep  him  on  the  alert,  and  he  will  be  less  likely  to  sleep  at 
his  post"  "These  public  examinations  will  make  real  excellencies  known  and 
appreciated.  The  public  are  not  ungenerous,  and  here  in  Boston  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  distinguish  the  meritorious  and  reward  with  liberality."  "To  be 
known  we  must  be  active.  We  must  make  our  light  shine  before  men.  To  be 
respected,  we  must  respect  ourselves.  To  be  encouraged  and  rewarded,  we 
must  give  proof  of  talents,  fidelity  and  success,  and  especially  should  we  evince 
liberality  and  public  spirit  enough  to  induce  us  to  merge  all  minor  motives  ^ 
that  great  one  of  contributing  our  united  efforts  to  serve  the  solid  interests  of 
our  schools  and  of  this  Society." 

On  the  subject  of  "discipline,"  the  lecturer  holds  that  while  "the  word  of  the 
teacher  must  be  received  and  obeyed  as  law  within  his  littie  realm,"  he  is  a  con- 
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rert  to  what  ha8  been  termed  'the  restrictive  energies  of  government'  rather 
than  the  habitual  use  of  severe  corporal  applications."  "  Moderation,  firmness, 
patient  perseverence,"  and  above  all,  "  the  stimulus  of  reward,"  will  conquer 
the  most  obdurate  and  refractory  pupil.  Mr.  Pay  son's  views  on  this  subject  are 
substantially  those  held  and  avowed  by  Hon.  Horace  Mann  thirty  years  later,  and 
for  which  he  provoked  a  controversy,  which  has  passed  into  the  history  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  "There  are,"  remarks  Mr.  Payson,  "most  unfortunately 
some  pedagogues  who  appear  never  to  be  more  gratified  than  in  recounting  the 
frequent  instances  and  the  severity  with  which  they  inflict  corporal  punishment 
To  hear  them  one  is  reduced  to  the  dreadful  dilemma  of  discrediting  either  their 
humanity  or  their  veracity."  "  It  is  neither  very  natural,  nor  very  easy  for  a 
child  to  respect  and  love  those  ftt)m  whom  he  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving  the 
discipline  of  the  ferule  or  the  rod.  Even  the  influence  of  natural  aflection,  and 
the  obligations  of  gratitude  and  allegiance,  subsisting  between  child  and  parent, 
are  scarcely  powerAU  enough  at  home  to  counteract  the  effect  of  such  unpleas- 
ant associations."  "The  idea  of  rewards,  as  well  as  of  punishments,  in  any  ra- 
tional view,  is  necessaiT  to  the  right  influence  of  human  conduct.  The  benevo- 
lent scheme  of  Christianity  is  a  solitary  but  sublime  exception  to  the  general 
doctrine  and  practice  of  religious  communities.  In  that  we  find  promise  par- 
amount to  threatening,  hope  triumphant  over  terror,  and  the  recompense  of  re- 
ward exalted  over  the  fear  of  punishment"  "  Let  ua  then,  my  brethren,  unite 
our  deliberations  and  our  labors,  to  devise  and  digest  some  system  of  general 
school  instruction  and  government,  in  which  rewards  shall  constitute  a  predom- 
inant feature.  And  let  the  experiment  for  once  be  fairly  tried,  whether,  by 
such  means,  we  may  not  in  time  be  so  fortunate,  as  to  render  disgraceful  corpo- 
ral punishment,  '  a  strange  work '  in  our  schools." 

With  this  benevolent  appeal  and  aspiration  the  address  doses,  and  with  this 
address  closes  all  printed  record  or  trace  which  we  have  found  of  the  "Associ- 
ated Instructors  of  Boston,"  until  the  famous  controversy  was  inaugurated  by 
*^Jiemarks  on  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Hon,  IIoracA  Mann^  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  By  Thirty-One  Boston  Teachers."  [1844.  116  pages.] 
These  *' Remarks"  originated  in  the  action  of  the  Association  of  the  Grammar 
Masters  of  Boston  in  the  winter  of  1844.  Of  the  doings  of  the  Association,  be- 
yond the  "Rejoinders"  to  Mr.  Mann's  "Reply,"  we  have  no  information. 
There  are  no  records  of  any  public  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  topics  connected 
with  the  improvement  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  or  the  advancement  of 
the  Profession  of  Teaching.  The  extent  of  the  Uterature  of  the  controversy  in- 
augurated by  the  publication  of  the  "Remarks,"  will  be  seen  in  the  "List  of 
Publications  of  Mr.  Mann  "  hereto  appended. 

The  following  communication  sets  forth  a  most  important  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  Teachers  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  which  is  worthy  of  imitation  in 
all  our  large  cities : — 

Boston  Education  Room,  or  Massachusetts  Teacher^  Headquarters, 
"The  first  movement  towards  opening  a  Room  for  Teacher^  Eeadquarters  in 
Boston  was  made  in  December,  1867,  by  D.  B.  Hagar,  Esq.,  late  Principal  of 
the  West  Roxbury  High  School,  and  the  present  Prindpal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Salem,  who  solicited  subscriptions  in  behalf  of  the  enterprise  of  most 
of  the  male  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  and  the  vicinity.    Some  as- 
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slstance  was  aflbrded  bim  in  this  work  by  B.  W.  Putnam,  Esq.,  the  then  sob- 
master  in  the  Quincy  School,  Boston.  The  sum  raised  in  this  way  at  the  outset 
was  three  hundred  dollars  or  more,  and  it  was  increased  to  about  five  hundred 
dollars  by  appropriations  by  the  Directors  of  the  State  Teachers'  Assodation, 
and  by  the  Directors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

After  two  or  three  years,  private  subscriptions  for  this  object  were  discon- 
tinued, the  expense  of  the  Room  being  shared  by  the  State  Association,  the  In- 
stitute, and  the  Massachusetts  Teacher^  and  for  a  time  its  afiairs  were  managed 
by  a  joint  committee  representing  the  above-named  contributing  parties. 

The  Room  first  occupied  was  in  the  Ck)ngTegational  building  in  Chaunoey 
street  The  location  of  this  Room  not  being  suflQciently  central  for  the  conven- 
ience of  teachers,  the  present  Education  Room,  at  119  Washington  street,  was 
secured  about  three  years  ago. 

The  Room  has  been  used  fit>m  the  first  as  the  publishing  room  of  the  Masses 
chtaetts  Teacher^  for  the  library  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and 
the  meetings  of  its  Directors,  for  ofl^ial  and  informal  meetings  of  teachers,  and 
for  an  educational  reading  room,  being  supplied  with  the  various  educational 
journals  of  the  country,  as  weU  as  quite  a  number  of  educational  periodicalni 
which  are  firee  for  the  use  of  all  teadiers. 

This  Room  is  at  all  times  accessible  to  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  and 
for  several  years  teachers  of  Boston  and  the  neighboring  cities  and  towns  have 
here  held  meetings  regularly  on  the  first  and  second  Saturdays  of  each  month, 
for  the  femiliar  discussion  of  educational  topics,  the  illustration  of  methods  of 
teaching,  and  the  exhibition  of  maps,  apparatus,  school  fixtures  and  equip- 
ments, and  school-books. 

These  meetings  fu^  held  by  the  teachers  who  choose  to  drop  in.  They  U9 
not  organized  into  a  body.  There  is  a  permanent  secretary  to  report  the  de- 
bates for  the  Massachusetts  Ikacher^  and  at  each  meeting  a  gentleman  is  desig- 
nated to  preside  at  the  next.  It  is  his  business  to  select  the  question  to  b9 
considered,  and  to  engage  some  person  or  persons  to  open  the  discussion.  The 
interest  in  these  meetings  has  been  well  sustained,  and  the  Room  seems  to  bav» 
become  a  permanent  institution  as  a  Teacbebs'  Exchangb.*' 
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List  or  Publioatiovs  bt  Hori<»  Kiinr,  LL.  D. 

Thb  OoHMOir  School  Journal.    1839 — 1848.    10  vola,  royal  octavo. 

Absteact  of  Massachusetts  School  Rbturns.    1839—1841. 

Annual  Bsports  (Twelyi^)  as  Secbeiabt  or  tub  Boabd  or  Education, 
from  1838  to  1849. 

SuppLBMsirrABT  Rbpobt  on  School-houbb&    1838. 

Massachusetts  Ststeic  or  Oommok  Schools;  being  an  enlarged  and  re- 
vised edition  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Report    1849.    pp.  212. 

Lbotubes  on  Education.    1845.    pp.  338. 

An  Oration,  deuyersd  before  thb  Authorities  or  the  Oitt  or  Boston. 
Julj  4,  1842.    pp.  86. 

A  FEW  Thoughts  for  a  Younq  Man  ;  a  Lecture,  delivered  before  the  Boston 
Mercantile  Library  Association,  on  its  Twentj-ninth  Anniversaiy.  1850.  pp. 
84. 

A  FEW  Thouqhts  on  the  Powbbs  or  Women.  Two  Leotores.  1853.  pp. 
141. 

Dedication  or  Antiooh  College,  ahd  Ivauqubal  Addbebs  or  its  Prbsi- 
dent.    1854.    pp.  144. 

Baccalaureate,  deuvsred  at  Anhoch  College.    185T.    pp.  61. 

Deicakds  or  THE  Age  on  Colleges.  Speech  delivered  before  the  Christian 
Convention,  Ohio.    October  5,  1854.    pp.  86. 


We  give  below  the  titles  of  the  pamphlets  which  we  have  bad  bound 
together  and  lettered  ^^ManiCa  Educaiional  OorUraveniea.** 

The  Common  School  Controversy  ;  consisting  of  three  Letters  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  reply  to  charges  preferred  against  the 
Board,  with  extracts  from  the  daily  press,  in  regard  to  the  controvert.    56  pages. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion.   (By  Horace  Mann.)    Januaiy  1,  1844.    pp.  188. 

Hemarka  on  ihe  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.    By  Thirtj-one  Boston  Teachers. 

1844.  pp.  144. 

Reply  1o  (he  ^^Remarke^^  of  Thirtjr-one  Boston  Schoolmasters,  on  the  Seventh 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  By 
Horace  Mann.    1844.    pp.  176. 

Rtjoinder  to  (he  ^*  Reply  "  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Education  to  the  "Remariv"  of  the  Association  of  Boston 
Masters,  upon  his  Seventh  Annual  Report  1845.  By  the  "Thirty-one  School- 
masters."   pp.  55. 

Rejoinder  1o  Ihe  Second  Section  of  Ihe  "ReplyJ^     By  Wm.  A.  Shepard.    March, 

1845.  pp.66. 

Rejoinder  to  (he  Third  Section  of  (he '*Rq>ly,''  By  a  a  Greene.  March,  1845. 
pp.40. 

R^oinder  (0  (he  Fmrth  Section  of  the^'R^"  By  Joseph  Hale.  April,  1845. 
pp.64. 
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Answer  to  (he  ^^Rg'ainder^  of  '^Twentj-nlne"  Boeton  Sohoolmastera,  part  of 
the  "  Thirty-one  ^  who  pablished  "  Remarks  "  on  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  Bj  Horace  Mann. 
1845.     pp.  124. 

Penitential  Tears;  or  a  Cry  from  the  Dust  By  "the  Thirty-^iie,"  prostrated 
and  pTilverized  by  the  Hand  of  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Massachnsetf 
Board  of  Education.     1845.    pp.  69. 

*'PeniU^ial  Iharst "    By  Massachusetts. 

Observations  on  a  pamplilct,  entitled  "  Remarks  on  the  Seventh  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa- 
tion."   By  G.  B.  Emerson,    pp.  16. 

Mr.  BuTnsieals  Defense  of  his  School-books^  in  reply  to  Mr.  S.  S.  Greene.  July, 
1345.     pp.  8. 

Report  of  the  Special  Commiitee  of  (he  Primary  School  Board,  on  a  portion  of 
the  Remarks  of  the  Gnunmar  Masters.     Boston :  1844.    pp.  13. 

Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Masters  of  the  Boston  Public 
Schools,  on  a  letter  from  Dr.  John  Odin,  in  relation  to  a  Report  of  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  Primary  School  Board.    Boeton:  1845.    pp.  18. 

School  Discipline,    By  Anti-Busby. 

The  Schoolmasten^  Review  of  Mr.  Mannas  Report    By  Luther. 

Reports  of  the  Avkual  Yisttiko  ComnTTEES,  of  the  Pubuc  Sohools 

OF  THE  CiTT  OF  BO8TOK.      1845.      pp.  168. 

Review  of  the  Reports  of  the  AnJiuai  Visiting  Commiitees,  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  1845.    By  SchoUast    pp.  58. 

The  Scholiast  Schooled,  An  Examination  of  the  Review  of  the  Reports  of 
the  Annual  Visiting  Committees  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
for  1845,  by  Scholiast    By  A  Bostonian.     1846.    pp.  65. 

Address  to  the  Citizens  of  Boston.  By  S.  G.  Howe,  William  Brigham,  J.  L.  T 
Coolidge,  and  Theophilus  Parsons.    March,  1846.    pp.  12. 

The  Bible,  the  Rod,  aitd  Reuoion,  ix  Common  Schools.  The  Ark  of  God 
on  a  new  cart:  A  Sermon,  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Hale  ^ith.  A  Review  of  tho 
Sermon,  by  "Wm.  B.  Fowle,  publisher  of  the  Massachusetts  Common  School 
Journal.  Strictures  on  the  Sectarian  Character  of  the  Common  School  Journal, 
by  a  Member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  Correspondence  be- 
tween the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  Rev. 
Matthew  Hale  Smith.    Boston:  1847.    pp.  59. 

Sequd  to  the  so-called  Correspondence  between  the  Rev.  Matthew  Hale  Smith 
and  Horace  Maim,  surreptitiously  published  by  Mr.  Smith;  containing  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Mann,  suppressed  by  Mr.  Smith,  with  the  reply  therein  promised. 
Boston:   1847.    pp.  56. 

Reply  to  (he  Sequel  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann ;  being  a  supplement  to  the  Bible, 
the  Rod,  and  Religion,  in  Common  Schools.  By  Matthew  Hale  Smith.  Second 
edition.    Boston:  1847.    pp.  36. 

Letter  to  the  Rev.  Matthew  Hale  Smithy  in  an  answer  to  his  "Reply"  or  "Sup- 
plement"   By  Horace  MaLU.    Boeton:  1847.    pp.  22. 

Horace  Mann  and  MaUhew  JSaie  SmiiK    April  30,  1847.    pp.  8. 


IX.   AMERICAN  TEXT-BOOKS. 


PAST  L     AUTHOBS  AKD  BOOICl. 


The  catalogue  of  authors  and  books,  of  which  we  commence  the 
publication  in  this  number,  was  originally  intended  to  embrace  the 
Text-Books  in  the  compiler's  own  collection,  but  has  been  extended 
to  include  all  of  American  authorship,  publication,  or  use,  of  which 
he  has  been  able  to  obtain  any  information.  This  information,  in 
many  instances,  is  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory,  but  will  at  least 
serve  as  a  clue  to  further  inquiry. 

The  books,  to  whose  title  a  single  asterisk  (*)  is  annexed,  as 
also  the  editions,  whose  dates,  or  places  of  publication  are  placed 
within  parenthesis  (  ),  are  not  in  his  possession.  Of  each  of  these 
books  the  compiler  would  be  gkd  to  obtain  a  copy,  by  exchange  of 
duplicates  in  his  possession,  which  are  indicated  by  a  double 
asterisk  (••). 

No  dates  are  abbreviated  unless  later  than  1 800.  Other  abbrevia- 
tions will  need  no  explanation. 

Much  pains  has  been  taken  to  secure  correctness  and  complete- 
ness. Many  errors,  however,  and  omissions  will  doubtless  be  de- 
tected in  regard  to  those  books,  which  the  compiler  has  not  seen, 
and  whose  titles,  dates,  and  places  of  publication,  and  authorship 
have  been  gleaned  from  numerous  sources,  not  always  reliable. 

Corrections  and  additional  information  are  solicited.  To  any  col- 
lector, author,  or  publisher,  who  will  signify  a  wish  to  see  the  list 
under  any  letter  of  the  alphabet,  before  it  is  published,  that  it  may 
be  made  to  include  a  correct  entry  of  every  school  book  under  that 
letter  in  his  possession  or  knowledge,  an  impression  will  be  forwarded, 
before  it  is  printed,  and  any  addition,  or  correction  returned  will 
be  entered,  before  the  same  is  published. 

All  conunnnications  relating  to  this  subject  can  be  addressed 
directly  to  the  ''  Editor  of  th$  American  Journal  of  Education^* 
Harifordf  Conn. 
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OLLENDORFF,  HENRY  O.  (continued.) 
JBL  Maestro  de  Fnincea,  (French  Teacher  for 

Spaniard*.)  Edited  bj  Vinaut.    N.  York.* 
Le  Maitro  d*£spafnol,  ?Spanuh  Teacher  for 

Frenchmen.)  Edited 


ERF. 


^  rVlngut.  N.York.* 

OLMSTED,  ALEJUNDER  V., 

Elements  of  Chemiftrr.     New  Haven,  IflSl; 
(New  York!) 
OLMSTED,  DENI80N, 

Bodf  menta  of  Natural  PhOoaophy.    N.  Yoik.* 

Budiments  of  Natural  Phiiotophy  and  Astrono- 
my.   New  Haven,  1W4.  N.  Y.,  1850.  iCln.) 

Compend.  of  Nat.  Philosophy,  (6chool  Phil.,) 
N.  Haren,  1837.  ('47,)  »4»,  »61.  (Boston, »33.) 
'      Introd.  to  Nat.  Philosophy,  (CoUe^e  Phil.)    N. 
Haren.  2  vols.  Hd  ed.  1838.  (New  York.) 
Same,  rer.  by  E.  S.  Snell.    New  York,  1860. 

Outlines  of  Lectures  on  Nat.  Phlloaophy.  New 
Haron,  1828,  1829. 

Outlines  of  Laciurea  on  Meteorology  and  Aa- 
tronomy,  (N.  Y..  1830.)  N.  Haven,  '60.  '58. 

Budiments  of  Astronomy.    New  York :  Oin.* 

Letters  on  Astronomy.  Boston,  1811.  N.  York, 
rev.  ed.  1856. 

Compend.  of  Astronomy,  (School  Astr.)  N. 
Haven;  New  York.* 

Introd.  to  Astronomy,  (College  Astr.)    New 
York,  4th  ed.  18H. 
Do.  with  Mason's  Supplement.   N.  Haven: 

New  York.* 
Do.  rev.  by  SneD.    New  York.* 

Student's  Common-Place  Book.   New  Haven.* 
OLNEY.JESSE, 

Little  Reader.    New  Haven.* 

Easy  Reader.    New  Haven,  n.  d ,  1841. 

The  School  Reader.   New  Haven,  lfH3.   (N.Y.) 

National  Preceptor.  Hartford,  (2d  edition, 
1830.)  3d  ediUon.  1631.  4th  editloo,  183S. 
New  York,  21st  edition,  IMft. 

Teatament  for  Schools.* 

Pmctical  Geography  for  Ute  of  Scboola.  Hart- 
ford, 1827. 

First  Geography,  (Primary  f )    New  York,  1840. 
'  Practical  Introd.  to  Geography.     N.  Y.,  1840. 

Practical  System  of  Modem  Geography.  Hart- 
ford, (1828.  2d  edition,  1K20.  3d  edition, 
1820.)  4th  edition,  1830.  0th  edition,  1890. 
8th  edition,  1831.  mh  edition,  1833.  New 
York,  32d  edition,  1830.  38th  edition,  ISHi. 
44th  edition,  1844.  63d  edition,  185u. 

School  Atlas.    New  York,  n.d. 

New  and  Improved  School  Atlas.  Hartford* 
n.d.    (New  Y«rk.  184L) 

Quarto  Geography.    New  York,  n.  d.** 

A  System  of  Qeogvaphloal  QnastioiM.  Hart- 
ford. 1827.* 

Outline  Maps.    Hew  Tofk.* 

Geographl'l  Exerdseaon  Outline  Maps.  N.  Y.* 

Elementary  (xeograpby,  adapted  to  OnOlBa 
Maps.    New  York,  1847. 

Hiitory  of  the  United  SUtea.  New  Hvwn, 
4th  edition,  1836.  Stereotype  edition,  o.  d. 
14th  edition,  1803. 

CaiOd's  Manual;  or,  Praotieil  and  Mental  Arith- 
metic.   Hartford,  .3d  edition,  1833. 

Improved  System  of  Arithmetic.  Hartford,  ^80. 
OLNEY,  J.,  k  P.  GALLUP, 

Improved   System  of  AritluDatio.     Hartford, 
18«1,  1814.  1850. 
O'NEILL,  JOilN. 

Geometry  and  Popular  Astronomy.    Edited  by 
James.    Baltimore,  ISU. 
O'NEILL,  J.  W., 

Glimpses  of  Aniauted  Nature.  Fhitede^kia.* 
OPDYKE,  GEORGE. 

Treatise  on  Political  Economy.    N.  Y.,  185L* 
0EAM,ELI2SABETH, 

The  Pictorial  Definer.    New  York.* 
i  First  I^ftsons  in  English  Grammar  and  Com- 
posiUon.    New  York.  1846, 1854. 

First  Book  for  the  Use  of  Tsaobers.  New  York, 
1826.*  ^ 


ORCUTT,  HIRAM.    See  Rickard  4  OrcmU. 
ORMSBY  ROBERT  M.  K. 

Amer.  Definition  Spelling  Book.  Bradford,  YL, 
1844.* 
ORONTIUS,  FINALUS, 

Arithmetica  Practica.    Paris,  1544.* 
ORTIZ.  PEDRO  P., 

Principios  Elementales  de  Fidca.    K.  Y.,  ISOk 
ORTEGA.  JUAN  DE  I/, 

Arithmetica  et  Geometria.    Messina,  USZ.* 
OSBORN,  A., 

Field-Notes  of  Geology.    New  York,  USB. 
OSBORN,  V.  It., 

VirgiL    See //orf  ^  Osdom. 
OSGOOD,  JCSIAH, 

American  Scliool  Sons^Book.    New  York,  ?5.* 

The  Normal  Song- Book.  See  JoJkiuott  ^  Omotf. 
OSTEKVALD,J.F., 

Le  Noaveau  Testament.    New  York.^ 
OSTRANDER,  TOBIAS, 

Arithmetic    Canandaicua.* 

Astronomy.    New  YoiIe,  1834.* 

Complete  System  of  Mensuration.    New  Yock. 
3d  edition,  18M. 

Key  to  do.    New  York.* 
OSWALD,  EUGEN, 

German  Reading-Book.    London,  1857. 
OSWALD,  JOHN, 

Etymological  Dictionary,  rev.  by  Kea^.    Fkil- 
adendua,  lt36,  VSO*  181B. 
OTIS,  F.  mT^ 

Primary  Lesaoiis  in  Pendl  Drawtnr.     Two 
Parts.    New  York.* 

Baay  Laaaons  on  Landseape  Drawing.    Seres 
nas.    Now  York,  1850.* 

fltodiea  at  Animals.    Seven  bos.    New  York.* 

ElementaryDrawingCards^two aeta.    N.Y.* 

Rndiroents  oi  Latin  Proso(|y.    Boston.  1780L* 
OTTO,  BMIL, 

German  Couveraation  Qranunar.  Boston,  188S. 
OUGHTRED,  "WILLIAM, 
Arithmetica  in  Numeris  «t  Spcdeboa  Inatfta- 

tio,  Ac    Clavls  est.    Lonoon,  1631. 
Key  to  the  Mathenatka,  New  Forged  awl 
Filed.    London.  1047. 
OUI&EAU.J.    ^Gt  Tk4ma$  Sugmt. 
OVERMAN,  FRANCIS, 
Principles  of  Meehanica,  fre.    PhOa.,  1S61.* 
Practical  Mineralogy.    Philadelphia,  1851,* 
OVIDI  US,  N  Afi>0,  PIJBUUS, 
Mlnellius  Ancrlicanus,  Sive.  Metamorpboaeon, 
lib.  XV.    Edited  by  N.  Bailey.    London.  "Sl! 
Metamorphoses  in  fifteen  books.     Edited  t>y 

Bailey,  (sane.)   Cork,  1804. 
Metamorphoseon    Lib.  XV.,  (Delph.  edltioB.) 

edlledbyAndrewa.    Phlladelpfiia.  1S05. 
Metamorphoses.  Edited byAnthon.   N.York.* 
8ame,ed.  by  Brooks.  N.Y.,1655.  Phila,t|».* 
Same,  with  interlinear  translations,  by  Ham- 
Uton,  rev.  by  Clark.    Phihidelphia.* 
Selections  from  the  Metamorphoses.   Edited  by 
Andrews.    Boston,  1845.* 
Same.    Edited  by  Gould.    Boston.* 
Sxeerpta  ex  Carmlnibas.     Edited  by  Scfamtts 

and  Zunwt.    Philadelphia,  1851, 1857. 
EzcerpU  ex  Scriptis,  in  Usrnn  SchoUe  Bost.  B. 

A.  Gould.    Boston,  1827.* 
De  Tristibus,  Lib.  V.,  (Delph.  edition,)  London, 

2d  ediUon,  171».    Dublta,  1739. 

OWEN,  JOHN,  J. 
Greek  Reader.    New  York.* 
Act4  of  the  Apostles,  with  Lexicon.    N.  Y.* 
Comnentary  on  Matthew  and  Mark.     New 

York,  iaJ7.* 
Homer's  Iliad.    New  York.* 

«*        Odyssey.    New  York.* 
Thueydides.    New  York.* 
Xenophon*s  Anabasis.    New  York.* 
*^  Cyropedia.    New  York.* 

OWEN,  W.  B., 
System  of  jPraotlcal  Penmanship.     In  thna 
booka.  NewYorlt.* 
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PACCTOLI,  I.UCAS, 
Summa   de    Arithmetlca,   &0.     Yenioe,   14M. 
Tusculano,  1543.*      Llbri'a  Hlstoire,  Vol. 
III.,  contmlns  extracts. 
PACKAKD,  ALPilKUd  S., 

XenopbOQ'd  Memorabilia;    New  York** 
PACICAltD,  S.  S.,  .  ^     ^  ^      . 

liryant   &  8t  rat  ton's  Nmtional  Bookkeeping. 
New  York,  1«jO. 
PAGE,  DAVID  P.. 
£ieiiienu  of  Geology.  Edited  by  Beeee.  New 

York,  3d  edltioa.  184«.» 
Normal  Chart  of  Elementary  Sonnds.    N.  Y.* 
PAGE,  D.  P.,  AND  C.  NOKTUBND, 
National  Writing-Books,  in  seven  uoi.    Salem, 

PAOK,  VV.  P.,  ^     , 

Cuaptal'd   CliemUtry  applied  to  Agrlcaltiirt. 
>iew  York.* 

PAGETj  J., 
r>ee  Kirkej  *f  Paget,  

palaxzuel,a,  r.,  *  J.  de  la  C.  CARRBNO, 

Gramatica  Inglesa,  (Ollendortf'd  Engllsli  Gram- 

mir  for  ^uaniH^ds.)    New  York,  1851.* 
Key  to  do.    N«vr  York.* 
PALEY,  F.  A., 
Tragedies  of  liuripldes.    New  York,  1800.* 
•»        ♦•   Ji.*cljylua.    New  York,  1680.* 
PALBY,  WILLIAM, 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy.    Bridgeport, 
\Sil,    (Hartford.) 
Same,  with  questions.  N.York.  Boston, '52.* 
*»       ediud  l>y  Vaipy  and  Green.  Phil.,  1863.* 
•*       abridged  by  Judd.    New  York,  1S«. 
Epitome  of  same.    New  York,  18:!5.* 
Natural  Titeology,  with  Notes.    Boston,  1831. 
10th  edition,  l«37.* 
Same,  edited  by  Ware.    Boston.  1851, 1853. 
Evidences  of  Christianity.    New  York.* 
Epitome  of  same.    New  York,  1825.* 
PALFUEY,  J.  G.. 

i^yriac  Grammar.    Boston.* 
PALLIbElt,  Mild., 

Modern  Poetlcid  Speaker.    London,  1815. 
PAL3lEU,GliOKGE, 

Ukitury  of  England.    Hartford,  I860.** 
PALMEll,  JObEPU  U., 
Flrit  Lessons  in  Book-keeping.    New  York.* 
Common  School  Book  keeping.    New  York.* 
Key  and  Blanks  for  do.    >cw  York.* 
Treatise  on  Practical  Book-keeping.  New  York, 

(Icol.)    4th  edition,  1853. 
Key  and  Blanks  for  do.    New  York.* 
Elemouu  of  Algebra,  with  iiigher  Arlthmetlo. 

New  York,  ib02. 
First  Book  in  ^Ugebra,  (See.  I.  and  II.  of  last.) 
New  York,  IwW. 
PALMEU.MAltY,  „ 

Ck>aciso  System  of  English  Grammar.    New 
York,  1«03.* 
PALMEit,  SAJIUEL, 
Manuul ;   or,  Selection  of  Biblical  .Qaestions. 
xNew  Loudon,  lba3.** 
PALMEK,  THOMAS  H., 
lUe  Morul  ln:itructor,  Part  I.    Boston,  n.  d. 
*»       "  •«  ♦•    II.     Boston,     1843, 

(»40,  '-17,)  »51. 
•        •  «»  ««III.    Boston,     1842, 

(47,)  ^49,  »51. 
«  «*  IV.    Boston,     1842. 

(PhUa.,  n.  d.) 
_  Arithmetic,  Oral  and  Written.    Boiton,  1864. 
PALMUVlst,  Pm 
bkol-3inger.   Stookholm,  1854. . 


PAN8KR0,  A.. 

The  A  B  C  of  Music.   Twmalated  by  Fry.    Ed- 
ited by  DoHgo.    Philadelphia,  1865.* 
PAPPS,  THOMAS, 

Improved  System  of  Book-keeping.    Londoi^ 
1818.* 
PAPPUS, 

WallU'Opera MathemaUca.    VoL  HI. 
PARDIES,  F.  I.  G., 

Elements  of  Geometry,  translated  by  Hantei 
London,  8th  edition,  1746. 
PAKDON,  WILLIAM, 

Compendious  System  of  Practical  ArithmetlA 
London,  1738.* 
PARISH,  ELIJAH, 

Comiteudious  System  of  Universal  Geography* 
Newboryport,  Me.,  1st  edition,  1807.  (Hal- 
lowell,  1809.) 

New  Sytitem  of  Modem  Geography.  Newborj* 
port,  1810.    2d  edition,  1812.** 

See  Jedediah  Mont, 
PARK,  ROSWELL, 

Introduction  to  Stody  of  Arithmetic.   Boatoo» 
18*0.** 
PARKE,  U., 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Practical  Arlthmetlo^ 
Uartford,  1844.    (PhiU&delphia.) 

Key  to  do.    PhUadelphia,  I860.* 

Lectures  on  the   Philosophy  of  Arithmetio. 
Philadelphia,  18».* 
PARKER,  DANIEL, 

Improved  ArithmeUa    New  York,  1833. 
PARl^EU,  JAMES, 

Arithmetic  In  Algebra.    London,  1829.* 
PARKER,  J.  C.  D., 

Manual  of  Harmony  and  Thorough  Base.    B.* 
PARKER,  RICHARD  GRKBX, 

The  Child's  I'rimor.    New  York.* 

The  School  Primer.    New  York,  1852.* 

School  Reader.-*,  Nos.  I.-V.    New  York* 

Natiounl  Soi-les  of  Selections  for  Reading,  Part 
IV.    Now  York,  1857.* 

Progressive  Exercises  in  Rhetorical  Reading. 
Boston,  (laiO.)  New  edition,  1843.  (New 
York,  0th  edition,  lt>50.) 

Progressive  Exercises  in  English  Composition. 
Boston,  (18:{U.)  3d  oditinn,  1633.  12th  edi- 
tion, 18:15.  45th  edition,  1846.  New  edition, 
lb65, 1860.** 

Sequel  to  do.    Boston,  1835.* 

Alas  to  English  Composition.  New  York,  (lit 
edition,  \M\.)    20th  edition,  1860. 

Outlines  of  General  History.  New  York,  new 
edition,  I860. 

Questions  in  Geography.  New  York,  4th  edi- 
tion, 1818,  (1851.)    New  ediUon,  1859. 

Infant's  Philosophy.    New  York.* 

Philosophy  in  Famllhu  Conversations,  (Juve- 
nile PttUosophy,  Part  I.)  New  York,  1855.* 

First  Lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy,  (Juvenile 
Philosophy,  Part  IL)  New  York,  1848, 
1854.** 

School  0>mpeadinm  of  Natural  and  Experi* 
mental  Philosophy.  Boston,  2d  edition. 
1830.  New  York,  21it  edition,  1848,  22d 
edition,  1819,  '51,  ^53,  ('54.  '55,  '57.) 

Chemical  Catechism.    New  York,  1821.» 
PARKER,  R.  G.,  &  C.  FOX, 

Progressive  Exercises  in  English  Grammar. 

Part  I.    Boston,  (18:>4.    3d  edition,  1836.) 

7th  edition,  1830.    (8th  edition,  1841.)    9th 

ediUon,  1842. 

Same,  Part  II.   Boston,  3d  ediUon,  1836.   4tb 

edition,  18:10,(1810.) 
Same,  Part  III.    Boston,  1840.** 
PARKEli,  R.  G.,  &  J.  M.  WATSON, 

The  National  Primer;  or,  Primary  Word-boild- 
er.    New  York.* 

The  National  Pronouncing  Speller.  New  York, 
1867  1868 

Hie Na^onalElementary Speller,  N.YoiIl.* 
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PARKER  R.  Gm  *  J.  M.  WATSON,  (oofHlfNMii.) 
The  National  FIntt  Reader,  or  Word-boilder. 

New  York,  1«67.* 
The  NaUonsl  Seoond  Reader.    New  York,  *S7* 
"  "        Tnlrd        "  New  York,  »dr.* 

«*  «*        Fourth      •«  New  York,  1858. 

"  «*        Fifth         «*  New  York,  1800. 

PARKER,  R.  O.,  A  J.  C.  ZACHOS, 
Introdnctonr  Leseons  in  Readiiur  and  Eloon- 
tion.    New  York.* 
PARKER,  S.  £., 
Logic;  or,  the  Art  of  Reasoning  SimpUfled. 
Philadelphia.* 

PARKER,    , 

The  Ready  Reckoner.    1801.* 
PARKE8,  SAMUEL, 
Rndiments  of  Chemlstrr,  1813.* 

Same,  edited  hj  Renwick.    New  York.  182*. 
Elementary  TreatUe  on  Chemiftrr.    London, 
new  edition,  1853. 
PARKHUR<ST,  JOHN, 

Hebrew  and  Englinh  Lexicon.    London,  1?W.* 
PARKHUR.ST,  JOHN  L., 
First  Lessons  in  Reading  and  Spelling.   New 

York.* 
English  Grammar  for  Beginners.  Andorer,  *38. 
Bjstematio  Introduction  to  English  Grammar. 

Concord,  1820.    2d  edition,  1824.* 
Elemenu  of  Moral  Philosophy.    Concord,  1826. 
Ronton,  2d  edition,  1832. 
PARMELE,  TRUMAN, 

Quentions  on  the  New  Testament.    2d  ed.  1826.* 
PARMENTIER,  CHARLES  L., 
Meadow's   Italian  and   English  Fronoondng 
Dictionary.    New  York.* 
PARNELL,  E.  A., 

ApoUod  Chemistry.    New  York,  1844.* 
PARRISH,  EDWARD, 
Introduction  to  Practical  Pharma^.    A  Text- 
book for  Students.    PhiladelphlA,  1866.* 
PARSONS,  JOHN, 

Clavls  Arithmetiose.    London,  1703.* 
PARSONS,  J.  U., 
Analytical  Spelltnsr-Book.  Boston,  6th  edition, 

1KJ6.    (Portland.) 
Analytical  Vocabulary.    Boston,  3d  ed.  1837. 
Analytical  Primer.    Portland,  1838.* 
Biblical  Analysis.* 
PARSONS,  LEMUEL  H., 

The  Grammatical  Reader.    Philadelphia,  1836.* 
PARTRIIKJE,  J.  H., 

Elementary  Arithmetic    New  York,  1854.* 
PARTRIDGE,  SETH, 
Rabdologia,  or  Numbering  by  Rods.   London, 
1648* 
PA8QU1ER,  STEPHEN, 

French  Grammar.   See  LaHzae. 
PATEKCULUS,  C.  V., 
literally  Translated,  by  Watson.  New  York, 
1865.* 
PATERSON,  JOHN, 

The  Calculus  of  OperaUons.    Albany,  1850.* 
PATEKSON,  T.  V., 

Grammar  Without  a  Master.    New  York.* 
PATRICK,  SAMUEL, 
Colloquiorum  Erasmi  Opus  Aureom.   London, 

PATTEN*  EZRA, 

Book  of  Knowledge.    Sufflcld,  1799. 
PATTERSON,  DAVID, 
Adam's  Latin  Grammar.    New  York,  1833. 
Cffsnr  de  IJello  (ialllco  et  Civili.   N.  York,  1829. 
Jacob's  Greek  Reader.    New  York,  1829.*  / 

Main's  Introduction  to  Latin  Syntax.    N.  Y.* 
PATTERSON,  JOHN. 
Preceptor  for  tire  Fife.    Albany.* 

"  «♦     "  Flute.    Albany;  New  York.* 

CI  a     11  Violin.    Albany.* 

PATTERSON,  ROBERT, 
Treatii^e  on   Practical  Arithmetic    Fittsborg, 
Ist  edition,  1818.*^ 


PATTERSON,  ROBERT,  (continmed.) 
Goofh's  American  Accountant.    Workmsali 
edition,  revised.    Phlladdk>hia,  3d  ed.  im 
Ewing'a  Lectures  on  Natoral  Fhiloaophy.  Pfafr 

adelphia,  1810.« 
Ferguson's  Astronomy.    Phlladeli^iia,  1st  ed, 

1806. 
Ferguson's  Lectures.    Edited  hj  Brewster.  Ij 
Tols.    Philadelphia,  1st  edition,  li»i4.         | 
PATTON,  R.  B.,        ^,  ,  .  ^      .  ^ 

Thiersch's  Greek  Tables,  translated.    Ando«r, 

1822.    New  York,  2d  edition,  1830. 
Greek  and  English  Lexicon.    See  J.  DommtgoM, 
PAUL,  J.    See  John  Todd. 

Elements  of  Arithmetic    St.  Lonls,  1823. 
PAUL,  R.  B.. 
PuU's  Hand-book  of  Mediseval  Geography  sat 
HUtory.    New  York.* 
PAYNE,  GEORGE,         ,„,„_, 
Elements  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science.  Xnr 
York.  1829.* 
PAYSON  k  DUNTON, 
System  of  Penmanship.    In  4  parts.    Bostos. 
1852.    Revised  Series.  In  8  parts.  18M,  V.* 
PAYSON,  DUNTON,  &  SCRIBNEB, 
Theory  and  Art  of  Penmanship.    Bostoo,  Mfi. 
Combined  System  of  Penmanship.     3  Series. 
Boston,  1857, 1882.* 
PAYSON,  J.  W.   See  JTanqford  ^  Paifmm, 
PEABODY,  ELIZABETH  P.. 
First  titeps  to  the  Stndy  of  History,  Boston, 

1832* 
Key  to  History.    PartHL    Boston,  18M.* 
Polish  American  System  of  Chronology.   Boi> 

ton,  i860,  1852.** 
Blank  Centuries,  to  accompany  do.   Boston, 

1830.** 
Universal  History.    New  York,  1859. 
School  History  of  the  United   States.    Nev 

York.* 
Chronological  History  of  the  United  States. 
New  York.  I860.** 
PEABODY,  EPHRAIM, 

Scripture  Catechism.   -Boston,  1846.* 
PEAC^OCK,  LUCY, 
La  Croze's    Historical  Grammar,   translsted. 
Revised  by  Bingham.    Boston,  2d  editioo, 
1808. 
PEACOCKE,  GEORGE, 
Arithmetic ;  fVom  Encyclopedia  Metr<^litans. 
London,  1829.* 
PEACOCKE,  J., 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra. 
PEALE.  RE3i  BRANDT, 
Graphics.    Art  of  Accurate  Delineation.   FhH- 
ndelphia,  1845, 1859.** 

PEARCE, , 

Longinuf),  lHa^* 
PEARL,  CYRIL, 
Youth's  Book  on  the  Mind.    Portland,  1842. 
Same,  revised  by  Mnrdock.    Hartford,  1851. 
PEASE,  E., 
Youth's  Musioal  Lamp  and  American  Sdiool 
Song-liook.    CindnnatL* 
PEAS  LEE,  E.  R., 

Human  HUtologv  for  Students.    Philadelphia.* 
PECK,  WILLIAM  DANDRIDGE, 

Lecturer  on  Natural  History.    Boston,  1824.» 
PECK,  W.  G., 
Elements  of  Mechanics.    New  York,* 
Acoustics  and  Optics.    New  York.* 
Galvanism  and  Electricity.    New  York.* 
Complete  Coarse  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Ker 

York.* 
Ganot'8  Nataral  Philosophy.    New  York,  tSBO. 
Mathomatical  Dictionary.    See  C.  DacUt, 
PEELE,  JAMES, 
Book-keeping.    The  maner  and  fonrme  how  to 
keepe  notable  aocompte  of  Debitoar  isd 
Creditour.   London,  15d9.* 
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PSET,  HARVEY  P.. 

Vocabulary  and  ElementarY  Lesflons  for  the 

Deaf  and  Dnmb.    New  York.  1»H.* 
Elementary  Lessons  for  ttie  Deaf  and  Domb. 
Part  I.  (the  same.)    New  York,  1946,  ld«9. 
4tb  edJUon.  1863.* 

Part  IT.    New  York,  Ist  edition,  1819 .♦ 
Part  III.    New  York,  Ist  edition,  1846.* 
Scripture  Lessons.    New  York,  1M6, 1840.* 
PEIBCE,  BENJAMIN, 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra.    Boston,  '43, 

1856.* 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry.    Boston,  (1813,  1862.)    Be- 
Yi«ed  edition,  1861. 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Plane  and  Solid  Geom- 
etry.   Boston.  1841,  I860. 1866.* 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Analytic  (Geometry  and 
Differential  Calculus.    Boston,  1846, 1^62.* 
Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Integral  Calculus 

and  Analytic  Mechanics.    Boston,  1846.* 
Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Application  of  An< 

alytic  Mechanics.    Boston,  1846.* 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Sound.    Boston,  1836, 

1843.  1846.* 
Physical  and  (Mestlal  Mechanics.     Part  L 
Boston,  1867.* 
PEIRCE,  CHAULES, 
The  Arts  and  Sciences.  Abridged,  with  Select 
Pieces.    Portsmouth,  1806. 
PEIRCE,  C.  H., 

btSckliardt's   Principles  of  Chemistry.    Cam* 
s         bridge,  1850.    PhUadelphia,  1800.* 
PEIBCE,  JAMES  MILLS. 
Text-Book  of  Analytical  Geometry.  Cambridge, 
1857. 
PEIRCE,  JOHN, 
New  American    Spelllng-Book  (and  English 
Grammar.)    Philadelphia,  0th  editioD7l804. 
PEIRCE,  LEONARD, 

Conversations  on  Arithmetic    Boston,  1823. 
PEIKCE,  OLIVER  B., 
Tiie  Primer.    New  York,  1849, 1850.    (Phlla.) 
"    First  Reader.    N.  York,  1849,  »60.  (Phlla.) 
"    Second  "  N.  York,  1849,  '60.  (Fhila.) 

•«    Tliird     "  Philadelphia,  186L 

;•«*    Fourth  ««  Philadelphia.* 

"    Flt>h      «*  PhUadelphia.* 

Grammar  of  the  English  Language.  New  York. 

in  ed.  1839.    ( Watertown,  NT  Y.  1843.)** 
Abridgment  of  Grammar.  Boston,  1840.  (New 
York.)** 

PEIRCE, , 

History  of  England,  with  (Questions.   Phlla.* 
PEISSNER,  ELI  AS, 
Elements  of  the  German  Language.  Philadel- 
phia, ^b65* 
Comparative  £ngllsh-(3erman  Grammar.  PhU- 
arlelphia,  1865.* 
PELHAM,  WILLIAM, 

System  of  Notation.    Boston,  1808. 
PELOl  ZE,  J.,  &  E.  FREMY, 
General  Notions  of  Chemistry.    Translated  by 

Eysds.    PhlUulelphia,  1854.* 

PELLETI ER,  J  AMES, 
De  Ocrtilta  Parte  Nuracromm.    Paris,  1660.* 
Arithmeticse  PracticsB  Mothodus  Faoilis.  Paris, 

m\].* 

PELTOX,  C. 

Outline  Map .* 

Key  to  Pelron*s  Hemispheres.    Phlla.  1851. 
PENGELLEY,  EDWARD, 

English  Grsmmar.    London,  1840.* 
PENKETHMAN,  JOHN. 

Antachthos.     ro>ntainInir  Instruction  in  Kn- 
^..ineration,  tc.l    London,  1638.* 
PENROSE,  JOHN, 

Arithmetic.    Cork,  1824.* 
PERCELL,  EDWARD. 

ArUst's  Ciiu  Manual   Kos.  I^VI.  K.  York, 
1847.* 


PERCIVAL,  J.  O., 
Malte-Brun^s  Untrersal  Geography.     3  Tola, 
Boston,  1836. 
PERCIVAL,  RAYMOND, 
Tradesman's  Book>keeper,  without  the  aid  of  a 
Master.    London,  1834.* 
PERKINS,  A.  J.,  &  Q.  W.  FITCH, 
Manual  of  Oriirin  and  Meaning  of  (geographical 
Names.    New  York.* 
PERKINS,  GEORGE  R. 
Primary  Arithmetic    New  York,  1850.    Hart- 
ford, 1850. 
Elementary  Arithmetic.    (Utlca,  1846.)    Hart- 
ford, 1840.    New  York,  1850. 
Practical  Arithmetic.    New  York,  1851.* 

Same,  in  Spanish.    New  York.* 
Key  to  do.    New  York.* 
Higher  Arithmetic.    Utlca,  3d  edition,  1846. 
Hartford,  revised  edition,  1849.    New  York, 
1850,  (new  edition,  with  Appendix.)* 
Elements  of  Algebra.   Utica,  46.    (N.  Y.  1850.) 
Treatise  on  Algebra.    (College  edition.)   Utica, 

2d  edition,  1847.    (New  York,  1850.) 
Elements  of  (leoraetry.  Utica,  1847,  '50.  (Hart- 
ford, 1848.    New  York,  1853.) 
Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  with  Trigonometry, 

&c.    New  York,  1854, 1855.* 
Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surreying.  N.  Y.  •62.* 

PERKINS, , 

Copy  Slips.    Two  kinds.    New  York.* 
PERLEY,  DANIEL, 
Grammar  of  the  English  Language.   Andorer, 

PEROT,  A.. 

Wllhem^s  Musical  ManuaL    Philadelphia.* 
PERRIN,  JOHN, 
Grammar  of  the  French  Tongue.    London.  4th 
edition,  1783.    8th  edition,  1703.    N.  York, 
1819,  (1827).** 
Same,  revised  by  Tooqnot.    New  York,  1806.» 
Practice  of  the  French  Pronundation.    Lon< 

don.  5th  ediUon,  1792.* 
Entertaining  and  Instructive  Exercises.    Lon- 
don, 0th  edIUon,  1791.  (7th  edition  1793.)** 
Elements  of  French  and  English  Conversation, 
Revised  by  Preudhonune.    New  York,  1828, 
(1855.    Phlla.)** 
Fables  Amusantes.  Baltimore,  2d  edition,  1823. 

Philadelphia,  revised  edition,  1860,  (1804) 
Fables  adapted  to  the  Hamlltonlan  System. 

London.  6th  edition,  1858. 
Selection  of  Fables.    New  York,  1856.    Phlla.* 
Edited  by  Bolmar.    Philadelphia,  1820. 
PERRY,  G.  B., 

Scholar's  Record  Book.   Boston.* 
PERRY,  JAMES,     , 

Middle  Stage  Arithmetic    London,  1820.* 
PERRY,  MARSHALL  8., 
First  Book  of  the  Fine  and  Usefhl  Arts.   Bos- 
ton, 1832.** 
PERRY,  W., 
Book-keeping  on  a  New  Phm.    Edinhnr;^, 

PERRY.  WILLIAM, 
Only  Sure  Guide  to  the  English  Tongue ;  or, 
New  Pronouncing  Spelling-Book.    Worces- 
ter, (1708.)    8th  ed.  1800.    Boston,  1st  ed. 
1818,  (1821, 1823.)    Brookfield,  6th  ed.  1823. 
Same,  improved  by  Tliompson,  1810.* 
Same,  edited  by  1.  Alger,  Jr.    (OrthoSpical 
Guide,  &c.)  Boston,  mi5. 
Royal  Standard  English  Dictionary.     Boston, 
n.  d.    Brookaeld,  4th  edition,  1809. 
PERSEUS. 
Satire.    Edited  byPrateus.    (Delphin  edition, 
with  Juvenal.)    Philadelphia,  1st  edition, 
1814. 
Satires.   Edited  by  Anthon  (with  JuvenaL)   N. 

York,  1857. 
Satires.   Translated  by  Erans  &  Gilford.  New 
York.* 
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PESTALOZZI,  JOHN  HENBT, 
Complete  Works.     15  roU.     Stattgvt,  1810- 
1W6. 
PETEK,  CHARLES, 
Ulftorical  and  Chronologiottl  Tabtet.      Hew 
York,  1S56.« 
PETER, 

Inatruction  Book  for  the  Plaao  Forte.    N.  Y.* 
PETERS,  AV., 
Agamemiiou  of  JEschjlnt,    Translated.   Pbll- 
•delphla,  I«W.« 
PETERSON,  R,  E., 
Familiar  Stience.    riilladelphia,  ISM. 

*'  «•  Parti.  Ke?ised by  Boarier. 

Philadelphia,  IKH.* 
Familiar  Science.    Port  II.  and  lU.    Berlsed 
br  Wcll!(.    Philadelphlii,  18M.* 
PETRI,  NICOI^US, 
Praoticque  ointe  Leeren  Bekenen  Cypheren,  fte. 
Akniaar.  idOfl.* 
PBTTEXGILL,  AMOS, 
View  of  tiic  Heavens.    Familiar  Leaons  In 
A^tronotuy.    New  Haven,  1820. 
PEURBACll, 
Algorithmus  in  Integrls.    Edited  bj  Tumstet- 
ter.    Vionna,  16io.* 
PEYRARP,  K., 
Works  of  Arehlmcde.    Paris,  1806.* 
See  fU:out. 
PEYK^>^KRRY,  FRANCIS, 
Art  of  Ki)t>tt)Iary  Compositk>n,  kc.   Middle* 
town,  isSt.* 
PEYTON,  C.  G.J 
Geofrraphy  made  Easy  and  Interesting.    Balti- 
more, IKM.* 
PEYTON,  V.J. , 

Elements  of  ]<>enoh  Qrammar,  1806.* 
PIlJCDitCS, 
Fabulte.    New  York ;  Boston.* 
Fabul  10  Ex  I  >ii  rgats  (cd.  by  Lererett).     Boston, 

IN*''.,   1N,7.* 

iBsop'i*    Fa  bios  Romanized,  with    interlinear 

tran^lAi  ion.    London;  14th  ed«  1803. 
PHELI'S,  M1{S.  A.  H.  L., 
Botany  for  Itesrinners.     Hartford,  2d  ed.  1833. 

New  York,  mtli  ed.  18*2. 
Familiar  lectures  on  Botany.    Hsrtfbrd,  1829, 

(IN*)!).  6tii  ed.  enlarged,  1836.  New  York, 

new  ed.  1840,  186'4  (1854). 
Natural  i»hllosophy  for  Beginners.    N.  York.* 
Familiar  I>cture4  on  Natoral  Philosophy.  New 

York,  lKi7,  1K39.*     • 
Natural  Philosophy  for  Sohools,  &o.     N.  York, 

1853.* 
Familiar  I>etures  on  Chemistry.    New  York, 

18-18,  (1839).** 
Chemistry  for  Schools,  &0.    New  York,  I860.* 
Lecturer  oif  Philosophy  and  Chemistry.    New 

York.* 
Chemi^  t  ry  and  Phllosophyifor  Beginners.  New 

York.* 
Cliemistry  for  Beginners.    Hartford.  ^34  (N.  Y). 
Dictionary  of  Chemistry.    New.York,  18».* 
Geology.    New  York.* 
PHELPS,  JOHN, 
The  Legal  Classic ;  or.  First  Book  of  Bights 

and  Unties.    Amherst,  1835.* 
PHILBRICK,  JOHN  D., 

Boston  Primary  School  Tablets.    Boston. 
PH1LLII»S,  STEPHEN  C, 

Sunday. School  Seryic-e  Boole    Boston,  1846.* 
PHILLIPS.  WILLARI), 

3Ianual  of  Political  Economy.    Boston,  1828.* 
PHILLIPS,  WILLIAM, 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Mineralogy,  reyised  by 

F.Alger.    Boston, 6th ed.  18ft. 
Outlines   of  :\Ilncnilogy  and  Geology.     New 

York,  1810.* 
Same,  revised  bv  W.  Alger.    Boston,  1844.* 
PHILLIPS,  WILLtAM, 
New  and  Concise  System  of  Arithmetk*    Lon* 

don,  1827.* 


PHILLIPS, , 

Lectures  on  AstronomT.* 
PHIPPEN,  A.  B., 

lUastrated  Composition  Book.    KewTofk. 
PICCOLOMINI,  A., 

Institutione  Morale.* 
PICKERING,  JOHN, 
Vocabulary  of  American  Words.  BoatOfB,1SHL 
Jacob's  Greek  Reader.    Boston,  1834.* 
Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Language  (traoalaSionsf 
SohrereUns).    Boston,  (lifii6),  2d  ed.  IBL 
1847  (185.1). 
A  Grammar  of  the  ChercAiee  T«angwsige.   Bas- 

ton,  1830.* 
Indian  Grammar.    See  John  Eliot, 
Basles*  Dictionary  of  the  AbenjUd  LaanMe. 
Cambridge,  1833.* 

PICKERING, , 

fiellenger's  Conversational  Plirmtes  aad  Bit* 
logues.    Boston,  1843.* 
PICKEl'  ALBERT, 
JuTenile,  or  Universal  PHmer.    New  TA 

1818,  183.1.* 
Parent's  Blanual,  or  Child's  Friend.* 
The  Juvenile  Spelling-Book.  New  T<h%,  4fli 
ed.  1810. 1827.  Baltimore,  ^Sl  (Cinclnnat}).** 
The  Juvenile  Instructor;  or.  Grammar  and  Uca* 
der.  N.  York, » 18,  "JO.  f^W,  ClucinnMi).** 
The  Juvenile  Mentor,  or  Select  Bender.    New 

York,  1818, 1820, 1839.  (ClndnnaH  ^ 
The  Juvenile  Expositor.     New  York  (1st  ed* 

1819),  2d  cd.  IftiO,  lb21, 1823.** 
Introduction  to  the  Juvenile  Expositor.    On* 

cinnati.* 
The  Mentorial  Reader  and  Youth's  Deflnitiaa 
Class-Book.    Wheeling,  1H24.   CIn<inBati,* 
The  Juvenile  Penman.  Books  I-IV.  New  Yoik, 

1820.* 
The  Analyser  and  Expositor.    CIncinnatL* 
Gnunmar  of  the  Elnglish  Lon^age  (Analyt. 
School  Grammar).   New  York,  18:23.  2d  ed. 
1824.** 
PICKET,  A.,  ft  J.  W., 
The  New  Juvenile  Expositor.    N.  York,  18S5.* 
Geographical  Grammar.    New  York,  2d  ed.  17. 
Principles  of  English  Grammar.    Cincinnati.* 
Questions  to  Goldsmith's  England.    New  Y<nk. 
1820. 
PICKET,  J.  W., 

The  Normal  Reader.    Cincinnati.* 
PICOT,  CHARLES, 
First  Lessons  In  flench.   Philadelphia,  2d  ed. 

1852. 
French  Student's  Assistant.  PhlUdelphla,  'iT,* 
French  Phrases.    Philadelphia,  1847.« 
Interesting  Narrations  in  French.     PhBadel- 
)hia,  1847.* 

orical  Narrations  in  French.   Pliiladelplila, 
1847.* 
Sdentiflc  and  other  Narrations.    PhiladelpiiSa, 

1847.* 
Beauties  of  the  IVeneh  Drama.    Phfladetehla. 

1847.* 
Fleurs  dn  Pamaase  FVaaeais.    PhRndebhlaL 

1847.* 
Fleming  and  Tibben*s  French  and  EnfrHsh  I>iQ» 

tionary,  abridged.    Philadelphia,  '46,  ^0. 
Spanish  Speller.    PhUadelph  la.* 
"        Phrases.    Philadelphia,  1847.* 
PIERCE,  B.  K., 
Bible  Scholar's  ManaaL    New  York.* 

PIERCE, -, 

Questions  on  (ieneais.    New  York.* 
PIERPONT,  JOHN, 
The  Little  Learner.    Philadelphia,  1854  .(New 

York).  ^^ 

The  Young  Reader.     (Boston,  Ist  ed.  1830.) 
New  York,  20th  ed.,  n.  d.    PhRadelphin, 
new  ed.  1869. 
The  New  Reader.   PhiladcJphia,  18S4. 
The  Fourth  Reader.   New  York,  28tli  ed., 'SS.* 
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PIERPOJTT,  JOHN.  (amHnutd,) 
Tbe  National  Reader.   Boston,  18E27, 1832.  New 
York»  28th  ed.,  n.  d.    Fhiladelpliia,  mriaed 
ed..  1865. 
Introdnctlon  to  do.  Boston,  1828.  27tlied.,1837 

(New  York). 
The  American  First  Class  Book.    Boston,  1823 
0632).  26th  ed.,  1836.  26th  ed.,  1841.   PhUa- 
delphla,  rev.  ed.,  1860  (New  York).** 
The  rro^reasive  Speaker.* 
PIERSON,  DAVID  H., 
System  of  Questions  in  QeographT.   New  York 
(1854).   6th  ed.,  1855. 

Weekly  School  Report.    New  York,  1866.* 
FIKR,  JA1I£S, 
The  Colombian  Orthographer.    (Portland,  1st 
ed.,  1805.)    Boston,  1814. 
PIKE,  J.  B. 
The  New  English  Spelling-Book.   Sonthamp- 
ton,  Gth  ed..  1819.* 
PIKE,  NI(X)LAS, 
New  and  Complete  System  of   Arithmetlo. 
Newbaryport,  1788.    Worcester,  1797. 
Same,  abridged.    Worcester.  2d  ed.,  1796,  8d 
ed.,  1796.     Boston  (4th  ed.,  1804),  5th  ed., 
1804, 0th  ed.,  1807.** 
Abridgment,  edited  by  N.  Lord.     Boston  (3d 
ed.l808).    7th  ed.,  1809.   N.Y.,  8th  ed.. '16.** 
Same,  edited  by  D.  LeaTitt.    Concord,  2d  ed., 

1827,  1830. 
Same,  edited  by  Dewey,  New  York.* 
Same,  revised  and  corrected  by  £.  Adama, 
Worcester,  1797. 
PIKE,  SA3IUEL. 
Compendious  Hebrew  Lezloon.    Cambridge, 
1802. 
PIKE,  STEPHEN, 
Teacher's  Assistant  of  Practical  Arithmetia 

Philadelphia.* 
Complete  Key  to  do.    Philadelphia,  1813. 
PILKINGTON,  H.  W., 

A  Musical  Dictionary.    Boston,  1812. 
PILKINGTON.  MRS., 

€ioldsmith*s   Natural   History,   Abridged   fbr 
_     Schools.    Philadelphia,  1847.* 
nNDAU, 

Cannina,  edited  by  C.  G.  Heyne.    London,  '28. 
PINKERTON.JOHN, 
Modem  Cieography.  2  vols.   Philadelphia, '04.* 
Same,  epitomised  by  D.  Doyle.     Philadel- 
phia, 1806. 
Abr^g^  de  la  Geographic  Modeme.  Translated 
,,,bv  Walckenaer.    Paris,  1805. 
PINNli),  T.  8., 
The  Hemans  Reader.    New  York.* 
The  EnglUh  Teacher.  Cincinnati,  '54  (N.York). 
I'rlmary  Grammar  of  the  English  Language. 
Cincinnati,  1849.    Rev.  ed.,  1854  (N.Yoric). 
Analytical  Grammar.    (Cincinnati,  1850, 1>J63.) 
^,     New  York.  1863.   Rev.  edition,  1854. 
PINNEY,  NORMAN, 
First  Book  In  French.    New  York.* 
^Sarne,  with  Key.    New  York.* 
Easy  Lessons.    New  York,  1862.* 
Elementary  French  Reader.    New  York.* 
Progressive  French  Reader.  N.  York. '50,  '54.** 
Practical  French  Teacher.     Hartford,  3d  edi- 
^    Uon.1847.    New  York,  1849.** 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  1847. 
Barcelo's  Spanish  Grammar  (Practical  Spanish 
^    Teaclier).    New  York,  1865.* 
Kev  to  do.    New  York,  1851. 
PI^'EY,  N.,  &  ARNOiJlT, 

French  Grammar.    Now  York,  1882.* 
t.T?,lT*»<J<>-    New  York,  1862.* 
PlNNEY,N.,&C.BADbl8, 
The  French  Teacher.    New  York,  185U 

CstechUm  of  English  Grammar.   London,  B.d« 
«"  Geography.   New  York.* 


PINNOCK,  W.,  (eontimted,) 
Joyce's  Scientific  Dlalognes.    London  ('40),  '62. 
History  of  France.    PhUadelphia.* 
Same,  edited  by  W.  C.  Taylor.  PhiUdelphia, 

1st  edition,  1850.* 
See  (Hivtr  Oold$mith. 
PINNGCK,  W.  H., 

Analysis  of  Scripture  History.    London.* 
PIRSCHER,  DR., 
First  Lessons  In  French.  London,  2d  ed.,  18B2. 
(Serman  made  Easy.    London,  1861. 
PITKIN,  F.  W» 

See  J.  F,  mJohnsian. 
PITMAN,  ISAAC, 
Manual  of  Phonography.    New  York,  1844.* 
Phonographic  Teacher.    New  York,* 
'^  Reader.   New  York.* 

PIZARRO.  J.  A., 
Spanish  Phrase-Book  and  Self-Instmctor.  Bal« 

Umore,  1861.* 
Select  Original  Dlalognes;  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish Conversation.    Baltimore,  1851.* 
PLANCK,  O.  J., 
Introduction  to  Sacred  PhUology.  Translated  by 
Turner.    New  York,  1834.* 
PLATO, 
Apology  and  Crito.    Edited  by  W.S.T7ler.   N. 

York.* 
Gorgias.    Edited  by  T.  D.  Woolsey.    Boston, 

1843,  I860.* 
Platonic  Theology ;  PUto  Contra  Atheos.  Edit- 
ed by  T.  Lewis.    New  York,  1845.* 
Tenth  Book  of  Dialogues  on  Laws.   Edited  by 

T.Lewis.    New  York.* 
Pluedon ;  or,  Dial,  on  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Trans,  by  Mad.  Dader.  New  York,  »33,  '49.* 
Same,  trans,  by  C.  S.  Stanford.    New  York, 
1849,  1864.* 
PLAUTU8, 
Comedies.    With  English  Notes,  by  Dillaway. 

PhiUdelphia.* 
The  Captives.   Ed.  by  Proodflt.    N.York,  1869. 
PLAYFAIR,  JOHN, 

Elements  of  Geometry.    See  EucUd, 
PLAYFAIR,  LYON, 

See  Chregory  dt  PlaJifaSr, 
PLIMPTXJn.  JOB, 
The  American  Spelling-Book.     Dedham.  1st 
edition,  1806.* 
PLINY,  THE  YOUNGER, 

Select  Letters,  with  Notes.    Philadelphia,  '36.* 
POE,  EDGAR  A., 

The  Ck)ncliolqglst's  First  Book.    Philadelphia.* 
POLLAK,  ANTHONY, 

Treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Machines.* 
POLLOK,  ROBERT, 
Course  of  Time.     School  Editions.     Boston, 
1848.    PhUadelphia.  1852.* 
Snmc,   Scliuul   ivdiiluu,  by  Bftyd.    N,  York.* 
rOMi,  u.  LI,. 
iJukoUli  Kc'firlJdg'Book.    Sc«  RwgM  &  Pond, 

Euf:]  I  !*  1 1 1 1  mm  roar.    See  L.  Afurrftiti. 
IMINUS.  W., 
Wonji^ti  Inanpn.    Tlie  .Si-cotid  Dnkotah  Bead- 
liitf  Bouk.    lioiton,  ma.* 
K)Pi:,  AI.EXANI>KK. 
l^nAiiv  on  Man^    ^VitU  GrammaUcal  Notes  by 

LJsrkf*.    PoTtlMhd.  It£l&* 
8arne,  l\vw  Knglaod  tkbool  odltlon,  by  Sweet. 
CJairmoiit,  isiflb 

Daizi^r^   Urxi^  MiLJoro.     4th  Cambridge  edi- 
tion, 2  vols.,  1824. 
POPPLETON.  G., 
Nouveaux  Elemens  de  la  Conversation ;  Eng- 
lish and  French.    Boston,  4th  ed.,  1843.* 

FORNEY, , 

Syllabaire  Franoais ;  or,  French  Spelling- Book. 

Edited  by  Meier.    Philadelphia,  IM?.* 
Practical  French  Grammar.  Lon.,  8th  ed.,  1796»* 
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POEQUET,  LOUIS  F.  DB., 
Paruian  Ptmteolofy;  or,  ChoU  de  FhraMt 

Direrset.    Botton,  IMl* 
n  Teaoretto  <kUo  SooUr*  ItaUaao.  Edited  tnr 
Sales.    Boston,  18S0.* 
PORSON,  RICHAUb, 

Homeri  Cklytaea.  8  rolf .    Lelpate,  1810. 
PORTEB,  A.  L., 

GbemUtryof  theArU.    PhUadalphte,  1830.* 
PORTER,  EBENEZER, 
The  Child's  Reader.    Andorer,  18M.* 
The  Biblical  Reader.    Boston.* 
The  Rhetorical  Reader.    Andorer,  1831.    11th 
ed.,  1835.    18th  ed.,  1836.    63d  ed.,  1810.    N. 
York,  lOOtfa  ed.,  1811.   New  ed.,  1861.  2aOth 
ed.,n.d.** 
Same.   Enlarged  edition  bf  HoEIllgott.  New 

York,  1866. 
Same:  the  Alabama  Header, Part  IV.  New 
York,  1844.  1852.* 
Analysis  of  Vooal  Infleetioai  (Amm,)    Ando- 

rer,  isai.* 
Analysis  of  Rhetorieal  DellTerr.     Andoirer, 
1827.  0th  ed.,  1835.  (8th  ed.,  1880.)  9th  ed., 
1841.  (Boston) 
Same,  rev.  bv  A.  H.  Weld.    Boston,  WIO. 
Leetoree  on  Eloquenoe  and  Style.    Boston.* 
Same,  rev.  by  L.  Matthews.    Andorer,  'SO.* 
PORTER,  H.  B. 
New  Orthoffraphy  of  the  English  Language. 

PORTER  .F  A 

Principles  of  i&hemistry.    New  York,  I860.* 
first  Book  of  Chemistry,  ko,  (First  Book  of 

Scleaoe,  Part  II.)    New  York,  1667.* 
PORTER,  J.  H..  A  R.,  JR.. 
New  System  of  MatJiematios.   New  York,  1811. 

Hartford,  3d  ed.,  184:1. 
POST,  JOHN  D., 
The  United  States  Reader.    New  Haren,  1812. 
The  United  States  Speaker.    New  Haven.* 
An    Arithmetic,    Tneoraaoal    and    PraotleaL 

Hartford,  1842.** 
POTTER,  AL()NZO, 
Handbook  for  Readers  and  Students.  N.  York. 

4th  edition,  1847.*  . 

Maury's  Principles  of  Eloquenoe.  ^New  Yo^ 

1857. 
The  Principles  of  Science.  New  York/1811,)  re- 
vised edition,  1800. 
Political  Economy.    N.  York,  (1811, 18M,)  1860. 
POTTER,  JOHN, 
ArohKologla  Gneca;  or.  Antiquities  of  Qreeoe. 

Edited  by  Dunbar.    2  vols.  Edin.,  1813. 
Grecian  Antiquities.     Edited  by  (X  Anthon. 

New  York,  1826.* 
POTTER,  R., 
Tragedies  of  .fischylos.  Translated.  N.  York, 

Tragedies  of  Euripides.  Translated.  8  vols.    N. 
York.* 
POTTER  A  HAMMOND, 

Book-keeping.    Providence,* 

Penmanship.    Providence.* 
POWER,  MICHAEL, 

Book-keepine— no  Bagbear.    London,  1813.* 
POWERS,  DANIEL, 

A  Grammar  on  an  entirely  New  System.  West 
Brookfield,  1816. 
POWELL,  THOMAS, 

The  Writin^.Master's  Asitftant.    PhUa^l761.* 
PRAT,  SAMUEL, 

Grammatioa  Latina.    London,  1722. 
PRATEUS,  LUDOVICU8, 

Juvcnalis  et  Persei  Satine.    (Delphln  edition.) 
PhUadelphia,  1st  edition,  1814. 
PRAT1\  GEORGE  W., 

PcDtalozzian  School  Song  Book.  Boston,  1866.* 
PRATT,  JOHN  H., 

Hathematieal  Principles  of  Meobanieal  Philos- 
ophy.   Cambridge,  1836.* 


PRATT,  LUTHER, 
Jnvenlle  Assistant,  or  PraatJcal  CfiVnlatflr.  S. 
York,  I8:H. 

PRATT. , 

Summary  of  the  Shawnee  Speller  mad  Baiiff. 
Shawnee  Mission,  1888.* 

FRENTiSS, , 

The  Maine  Spellingbook.    ISOi.* 
PREST.J.A.. 

The  Monltoria]  Prisker.   Harriahnrs,  VSU 
PRESTON,  LYMAN, 
District  School  Book-keeping,  by  Stngle  Eatfy. 

New  York,  181d.** 
Treatise  on  Book-keeirfng.     Kew  Totlc.  IflU, 

1838.    Kew  edition,  1800. 
Tables  of  laterMt.   New  York,  1SZ9. 
PREUDHOMME,  C, 

See  J.  Perrin. 
PRICE,  DAVID, 
The  Engli«b  Speller.   New  York,  n.  d.,  (1S1&) 
Elementary  English  Grammar.     New  Yofk, 
1866.* 


PRICE,  ELI  K.,  A  A.  BOLILA.R, 
Institutes  of  Morality.    PhUaddpbia, 


Table-book  and  ElementaiTArltlunetIc  N.Y.* 
^LMAff 
trallty.    I 
PRICE,  JOHN  DUTTON, 


IStt*. 


Book-keeping  to  use  o^  SoUdtora.     LobAos, 
1820.* 

PRIESTLEY,  JOSEPH, 
Budiments  of  English  Giammar.    London,  3tf 
edition,  1772. 
PRINCE,  THOMAS, 

Chronological  History  of  New  Eng.    Bootoa.* 
PRINSEP,  0.  R., 
PoUtical  Eoonomj.   SeeJ.JB.  &». 

PRINTER, . 

An  English  Grammar,  1796.* 

PRISCL&NUS,  

InsUtutionnm  Grammaticarum  Librl    XVTIL 
Edited  by  Hertz.  (KeU's  Grammatici  La- 
tin!).   Leipsic,  1855.4». 
Opera    Minora,  (KeU's   Gnunmatkd    LatiaL) 
Leipsic,  1800. 
PROBUi^  M.  A.  v., 
Institutiones  GrammatiflB,  (Kefl's  Gmmmntkl 
LaUni).    Leipsic 
^tOUDFIT,  JOHi?r 

The  Captives  of  Plautus.    New  York,  ISBO. 
PROUT.l¥.  L., 

On  Chemistry,  Meteorok>gy,  4c    Phlla.* 
PUE,  HUGH  A., 
An  EngUsh  Grammar.    Philadelphia,  lat  edi- 
tion, 1841.* 
PUJOL,  L.,  A  D.  C.  VAN  NORMAN, 
The  Complete  French  Class-Book.   New  York.* 
Key  to  do.    New  York.* 
PULLEN,  PHIUP, 

Book-keeping  Improved.    London,  1803.* 
PULLING.  ALEXANDER, 

Usages  of  Mercantile  Accounts.  London,  ISKL* 
PURCELL,  E., 

Drawing  Cards ;  fourteen  numbers.    N.  York* 
PUTNAM,  GEORGE  P., 
Chronology.    New  York,  1833.* 
The  World's  Progress ;  a  Dictionary  of  Datea, 

New  York,  1850,  (1851.  1854). 
Ten  Years  of  the  World's  Progress;  a  Supple- 
ment.   New  York,  1861. 
Cyclopedia  of  History  and  Chronology.    New 
York.  1854.* 
PUTNAM,  J.  M., 
Englbb    Grammar,  with  Improved   Syntax. 

Cambridge,  1825.  Concord,  1831.* 
Parsing  Lessons.    Manchester,  N.  H.,  1810. 
PUTNAM,  J.  M.,  A  HODGE,  J J>., 

Comprehensive  Grammar.    Concord,  1818. 
PUTNAM,  RUFUS, 
American  Common  School  Arithmetic    Bot- 
ton,  1840, 1850. 
Same,  with  Kev,  Boston.* 
Key  to  do.,  and  Appendix.    Boaton.* 
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PUTNAM,  SAMUEL, 
IntrodaoUon  to  the  AnalrtloRl  Beader.    Kew 

York  (1830J,  1842. 
Hm  AwUrtiau  Reader.    Dorer,  2d  ed.,  1827. 
Portland,  1834  (1831. 18W).  New  York,  1831, 
1838,184a.    Philadelphia,  1832  (1843.) 
flMRiel  to  do.     Portland  and   Boston  (1828), 
1832.  Dover  (2d  ed.,  1831),  1832.  New  Yorik, 
1634, 1835,  1840  .•♦ 
Jnrenile  Sneaker.  1830.* 
Beader  and  Speaker.    Philadelphia.* 
ElDCUsh  Grammar.    See  L*  Murraii, 
PDTNAM,  wrOBTHY. 
fidence  and  Art  of  Eloontion  and  Oratoir.   K. 

YorknSM),  1868. 

PtJTSEY,  W. 

£Qirliah  Grammar.   2d  ed.    London,  1829.* 
TOTZ,  WILBELM,  , 

.Manual  of  Ancient  Geography  and  Historj. 

Edited  by  Arnold.    New  Yoik,  1840. 
Hand  book  of  Medisral  Geography  and  Hla- 
tory.     Translated  by  B.  B.  PaoL    New 
York,  I860.* 
Kannal  of  Modem  Geography  and  History. 
New  York,  I860.* 
PTCROFT,  J., 
Ckmrse  of  Enidish  reading.   New  Yoric,  1845.* 
Same.    Edfied  by  Spencer.   N.  York,  1864.* 
A  Latin  (Grammar.   Philadelphia.* 
A  Greek  Grammar.   Philadelphia.* 


Q. 

QUACKENBOSS,  GEOBGE  PAYNE,      . 
£ngll8h  Grammar.    New  York,  1862.* 
First  Lessons  in  English  Composltioil.    New 

York,  1861,  (1867.) 
Adraoced  Course  of  Composition  and  Bhetorio. 

New  York,  1864, 1867.* 
Primary  History  of  the  United  Stetes.    N.Y.* 
lUnstrated  School  History  of  the  United  States. 

New  York,  1867.* 
Katnral  Philosophy.    New  York,  1800. 
ninstrated  Natural  Philosophy.    New  York.* 
French  Dictionary.    See  Spkri  d-  Swrenne, 
QUENTIN,  D.  8., 
First  Endiments  of  EngUsh  Grammar.   Lond., 

1812. 
QUIMBY,  ELraU  T., 
Analysis  of  French  Pronunciation.    Boston, 

QUIN,  MATHEW, 

Badlments  of  Book>keeping.    London,  1770.* 
QUINTILIANUS,  M.  F, 
Dedamationes  XIX.  Tom.  n.  Leyden.  1665. 
InstitoUonis  Oratorlje  Libri  XIL    Edited  by 
Bonnell.    2  rols.    Leipslo,  1844. 
Same,  with  English  notes,  by  Dillawaj.  Phil- 
ade^liiA.* 


R. 


RABADAN,  CABLOS, 
Practical  (jonrse  of  Lessons  In  Spanish.   New 
York,  1840. 
BACINE,  JEAN, 
(Envres  Choisies.   New  York.* 
Chef^  D*(£avres.    Edited  by  FMOueUe,  New 
York.  1868. 
BAE,  JOHN, 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  Boston,  1834.* 
BAMSUORN,  LEWIS, 
Latin  Synonyms.    Philadelphia.* 
Same.    Transl.  by  F.  Lieber.  Boston,  1840.* 
BAMSBOTTOM,  BICHABD, 

Fractions  anatomised.   London,  1702.* 
BAMUS,  PETEB. 
Arithmetlces  libri  Dao,  et  Algebr»  totidem. 

Frankfort,  1602.* 
Logica.* 
BAND,  ASA, 
Teacher^s  Manoal  for  EngUsh  Grammar.   Bos- 
ton. 1st  edition,  1832^ 
BAND,  B.  H., 
Penmanship,  with  Introduction  and  appendix; 
in  numbers.    Philadelphia,  1848.* 
Same,  abridged.    Philadelphia.* 
American  Penman.    Philadelphia.* 
Pieoe-Book.    Philadelphia.* 
Practical  SmaU-Hand,  and  Small  Alphabetical 

Copies.    PhiUdelphia.* 
Ornamental  and  Xylograpbic  Copies.    Phila.* 
BANDALL.J., 
Introduction  to  an  Excellent  Education  for 
Trade.    London,  1766.* 
BANDALL,  S.  S., 
The  Primary  Reader;  or,  diUd's  First  Lessons. 

Albany,  1846. 
The    Elementary  School   Reader;    or,  Moral 

Osss-Book.    Albany,  1840. 
The  Educational  Reader.    Albany,  1846.** 
The  Rural  Beader;  or,  Cliild's  Friend.   Albany, 

1840. 
Mental  and  Moral  Culture.    New  York,  1864. 
The  Fifth  Reader.* 

Knowles'  Elocutionist,  enlarged  by  Sargent. 
RcTised.    New  York,  1846. 
RANDOLPH,  THOMPSON, 
Arithmetic;  or,  the  Practical  Teacher.   Phlla> 
delphia,  1^.* 
BAPP, — ^. 

Penmanship.    Phlladclpliia.* 
BASLES,  SEBASTIAN, 
Dictionary  of  the  Abenaki  Language.    Edited 
by  Pickering.    Cambridge,  1^33^ 
BASPtN,  PETER. 
Direct  Guide  to  the  lYencb  Language.  Boston, 
1766.*  ^ 

BATICH, 
Universal  Grammar.    Korthen,  1010.* 
Compendium  of  Latin  Grammar.* 
Compendium  of  Logic* 
Bhetoric* 
Physics.* 

Introduction  to  the  Learning  of  Languages.* 
BAUCH,  FREDERICK  A^ 
Psychology;   or,  View   of  the  Human  Soul. 
New  York.  4th  edition,  1863.* 
BAVIZZOTTI,  OAETANO, 
New  Italian  Grammar.    London  (1st  edition, 
1802).  6th  edition,  n.  d. 
BAWSON,  GEORGE  d., 
Pronouncing  Manual  of  Geognmhy.   Boston, 
1862.* 
BAWSON,  GBINDALL, 
Confession  of  Faith,  in  Indiaiu   1080,  lOM.* 
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RAWSOX,  JAMES, 

liictiooaiT  of  ^ynonrmleal  Tennt.  FhlU.  18S0. 
RAY,  I8AA0, 
ConreniatioDt  on  the  Animal  Eeononij.    Port- 
Und,  IH29.  Botfton,  1835.* 
RAY,  JOSEPH. 
Tables  an<l  Rules  in  Arithmetic    Cin.  1838.* 
Arithmetic  Part  I.  (for  Little  Leamer*).    Ctn. 
(1837),  1M4  (New  Yorit.) 
Piutri.  (Uttle  Arithmetic).    Cin. 

(18W,  1838),  1843.   (New  York). 
Part    III.    (Eclectic    Arithmetic). 
Cin.  (1837,  1818),  1844.  VN.  Y.) 
Primary  Arithmetic  (new  leries)}  or,  Flrtt  Book. 

Cincinnati,  1862.* 
Intellectual  Arithmetic;  or,  Second  Book.  On. 

1802.* 
Practical  Arithmetic;  or,  Third  Book.    Cindn- 

naU,18a2.* 
Key  to  Second  and  Third  Books.    Cin.  1882.* 
Higher  Arithmetic;  or,  Fourth  Book.     Cincin- 
nati, 1862.* 
Key  to  do.    Cincinnati,  1802. 
Test  Examples.    Cincinnati.  18(B. 
Elementary  Algebra;  or,  Flrat  Book.    Clnciii- 

natl;  New  York.* 
Higher  Algebra;  or.  Second  Book.    Cin.* 
Key  to  Part  I.    Cincinnati ;  New  York.* 
Key  to  First  and  Second  Books.    CUidnnati.* 
RAYMOND,  D., 

Elements  of  Political  Economy.     Bait.  1823.* 
READ,  NATHAN  8., 

Astronomical  Dictionarr.    New  Haren,  1817. 
RECOKDE,  ROBERT. 
The  Wlteutone  of  Wit,  or  the  Extraction  of 
RooU,  and  the  Cossike  Practise  with  the 
Equation  of  Nombers.    London,  15S7,* 
REED.CALEB, 

An  English  Grammar.   Boston,  1st  ed.  1821.* 
REED,  DANIEL, 
Lowig's  Elements  of  Organic  and  Physiologl- 
cia  Chemistry.    Translated.    PhUa.  18S3.* 
REED,  HENRY. 
Graliam's  Eugllsh  Synonyms.  N.  Y.,1817, 1848. 
Reld's  Dictionary  of  the  Kng»«h  Language. 

New  York.  1845.  n.  d-  ^ 

Sewell's  Classical  Sp^er,  with  additions.   N. 
York,  1850.* 
REED,  H.J 

Sunday -school  Omoert  Hymns.  Boston,  1866.* 
REESE.  D.  MEREDITH, 
Chambers'  Educational  Course,  rl* : 

Rudiments  of  Knowl.  in  (^mmon  Things. 

Phihulelphia,  1845. 
Information  on  Comnum  Things.  Philadel- 

phia,  1840.* 
Hamilton's  Rudiments  of  Veeetahle  Physi- 
ology.   PhlUdelphia,  1816. 
Hamilton's  Anhnal  Fhysiolosj.   PhUadd- 

phla,  184fl.* 
Hamilton's  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiol- 


PhDadelphlm,  1862.« 
New  York,  1S8X* 


Beid' 


logy.    New  York,  1849.* 
I's  Rudiments  of  Chemistry. 


Philadel- 


phia, 1816. 
Reia  &  Bain's  Elements  of  Chemistry  and 

Electricity.    New  York.  1845, 1850.* 
Chambers'  Elements  of  Zodlosnr.    N.  York, 

1850.* 

Page's  Elements  of  Geology.    N.  Y.,  1849.* 

Clark's  Elements  of  Drawing  and  Perspeo> 

tive.    New  York,  1860.   ITiihidelphto.* 

Chambers'  Elements  of  Natnral  Philosophy. 

New  York,  I860.* 
Chambers,    Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  and 
Pneumatics.    Philadelphia.* 
<*        Mechanics;  Second  Book  of  Phi- 
losophy.   PhUadelphia.* 
"        Introduction    to    the    Sdenoes, 

Philadelphia.* 
**       Treasury  of  Knowledge.     New 
York,  1846.* 
Heilcal  Lezleon.   CtnciiinatL* 


REESE.  J.  J., 

Analysis  of  Physiology. 
REFFELT,  HECUIANr 

First  Book  in  Arithmetic 
REGNAULT.  M.  V., 
Elements  of  CThemlstry.    Translated  by  1 

and  edited  by  Booth  &  Faber.  2  rols.  Fkfr 
adelphia,  1^.* 
REGIOMONTAMUS. 
Algorithmus  demonstratos.    Knrembefg,  ISSiL* 
DeTriangnlis.    1631.* 
REID.  ^llXANDER, 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
by  H.  Reed.    New  York,  m5,  n^d. 
REID,  D.  B., 
Elements  of  <3»emlstry.   K.  York,  3d  editisi. 

1849. 
Rudiments  of  Chemistry.    Edited  by  ReeK. 
Philadelphia,  1846. 
REID  ft  BAIN, 
Elements  of  Chemistry  and  Electr  ictty .  Sdtted 
by  Reese.    New  York,  1845, 1850.* 
REID,  HUGO. 

The  Steam  Engine.    London,  3d  cdhkm,  tSSU 

REID.  THOMAS, 

Inqiiiry  into  the  Human  Mind.  N.  York,  tSS.* 

Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers.    Abridged 

. ^        ^  ..       ....     PhlU.wi>.* 


byWalkcr. 
CH, 


Cambridge,  1850. 
REISCb.  GRl-IGORIUS, 
Margaritica  Philosophica.    Strasbuff,  UOL 

REMBER, , 

Arithmetic.    1808.* 
RBNNIE.  JAMES, 
Alphabet  ot  Botany,  for  Beginners.    Fhlla.* 
Same.    Rerised  by  A.  Clark.   N.  York,  1833w* 
RENVILLE.  W.  J., 

See  Ooldsmiih  d  RemrOe, 
RENWICK,  JAMES, 
First  Prindples  of  Natoral  FhOoaoplLj.    Mcv 

York,  1858. 
Ontiincs  of  Natural  Philosophy.    2  mJa.   ITcv 

York,  1823.    (Philadelphia.) 
Daniell's  Dlustrations  of  Natural  Fhiloaopliy. 

New  York,  1855. 
Moseley's  Elements  of  Medianles.  New  York,* 
Application  of  Mechanics  to  Practieal  Pnrpoaes. 

New  York,  1810. 
First  Principles  of  Chemistry.    N.Yorlciai. 
Parke's  Rudiments  of  Chemistry.    New  York, 

1824. 
Outlines  of  Geology.   New  York.* 
REUCK,  W.  H., 
Practical  Examples  In  Arithmetic    IT.  Yotk.* 
**  **        in  Simple  and  Denominate 

Numbers.    New  York.* 
REVERE.  J., 
Magcndie's  Elementary  Treatise  on  ^?^t>* 
Physiology.    New  York,  1844.* 
REYNOIlDS,  GEORGE, 
Introduction  to  Merchants'  Aoooonts.  IjOndoe, 
18:*.* 
REYNOLDS,  J.  N., 

GUss' Washingtonll  Vita.    NewYoric* 
REYNOLDS,  S.  P., 

Practical  Arithmetic   London,  1828.*         ^ 
RHOAD,  ASA, 
New   instructor,   (Spelllng-Book.)     Stanfbrd. 
180I.* 
RHOADS,  J., 
Primary  Arithmetic    Philadelphia,  18H.* 
Second  Part  of  Praotloal  Arithm^c    PhOa- 
delphla,  1849.* 
RICE,  C.  D., 

Illustrations  of  Physiology.   Boston,  1852.* 
KICE  — ^—  »         «»- 

Penmanship.    See  iS^pencer  ^  iZios.  j 

Art  of  Soeaking.* 
RICH,  EZEKIEL, 
Easy  Instructions  for  Children,  in  i^ftd*^ 
Rochester,  1818. 
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BICH, , 

Companion  to  the  Liitlii  XMotionarr  and  Greek 
Lexioon.    New  York,  I860.* 
BICHARD,  F., 

Illa«tntted  French  Cqpy-Booki.   New  York.* 
BICHARDS,  CYBUS  S., 

Lfttin  Lesaoni  and  Tables.    Botton,  180O.* 
BICHARDS,  JAMES, 
Lootnrea  on  Mental  Philoeophy  and  Theology. 
New  York.* 
RICHARDSON,  ALEXANDER, 

The  Logician's  Schoolmaster.   London,  1067. 
RICHARDSON,  CHARLES, 
New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.    2 
vols.    New  York.  1839rPhUa.(18W,)  1848. 
BICHARDSON,  JOSEPH. 
The  American  Reader.    Bost.  1st  edition,  1810. 
2d  edition,  1813.    3d  edition,  1823.** 

BICHARDSON, 

Instruction  Book  for  the  Piano  Forte.   New 
York,* 
BICHERAND,  A., 
ElemenU  of  Physiology*  Phila.,  1810.  N.  York, 
1825.* 
BICKARD,  TRUMAN, 

Poetical  Collections.    Boston,  ISM.* 
BICKARD,  T..  &  H.  ORCUTT, 
Oass-Book  of  Prose  and  Poetry.    Boston,  1817, 
1848,1850.    Revised  edlUon,  1854.** 
BIGOBONUS,  ANTONIUS, 
Aristotelis  Ars  Bhetoilcam.     No  tltle-iMige. 
About  1696. 
BIGORD,  E., 

Philosophy  of  the  Mind.   New  York.* 
BICORD,  F.  W., 
Youth's  Gnunmar:  or.  Easy  Lessons  in  Ety- 
mology.   New  York,  1st  edition,  1865.* 
History  of  Rome.   New  York.* 
RepQblic  of  Rome.    New  York.* 
Kings  of  Rome.    New  York.* 
Empire  of  Rome.    New  York.* 
HIstoiv  of  Greece.   New  York.* 
RIDDLE,  J.  £., 

Latin  Lexicon.    See  C  E.  Otorgn. 
BIGAUD,  STEPH.  PET., 
On  the-  Arenarius  of  Archimedes.    Oxford, 
1837.* 
BIGG,  EDWARD. 
New  American  Latin  Grammar,  by  Bnrr  and 
others;  rerised.    New  York,  1784, 1807. 
BIGGS,  ELIAS, 
Manual  of  the  Chaldaio  Language.   Boston. 
New  York,  1858.* 
BIGGS,  STEPHEN,  &  G.  H.  POND, 

The  Dakota,  First  Reading-Book.    Cln.,  1839.* 
BIGGS,  S.B.,         "-*'—• 
Wowapi  MlUwa,  Tamakoce  Kaga.    My  Own 

Book,  (in  DakoU).    Bostonri842. 
Grammar  and  Dictionary  oftheDakotah  Lan- 
guage.   Washington.  1852.* 
Dakota  Tawoonspe,  or  Dakota  Lessons.   Loola- 

bightmVer, 


_  Penmanship.   See  JTimhw  ^  JZ^JUn^lfer. 
BILEY,  H.  T.. 
Comedies  of  Terence.  literally  translated.   N. 

RIMBAULT, . 

^Hand-book  for  the  Piano  Forte.   New  York.* 
BING,  DAVID, 
Three  Thousand    Exercises    In    Arlthmetle. 
PhlUdelphUL  2d  ed.,  1845.   aded.,reTiseQby 

Kertodo!    1860.* 

RIPALDA,  P.  G., 
Catecf smo de la Doctrina Cristlana.   N.York.* 

RIPLEY,  HENRY  J., 
The  Four  Gospels,  with  notes,  for   Sabbath 
^  Schools.    2  vols.    Boston,  9th  edition.* 
The  Acts,  with  notes,  for  Sabbath  Schools. 
Boston.* 


RIPPINGHAM,  JOHN, 
The  Art  of  Public  Speaking  Extempore.   Lon- 
don, 2d  edition,  1814. 

RITTER, , 

Key  to  the  Aooordeon.   Philadelphia.* 
RIVERS,  W., 
Catechism  of  the  History  of  ;.Soath  Carolina. 

Charleston,  I860.* 
RTVET.  WILLIAM, 
Usefolness  of  Decimal  ^rFzaetions.    London, 

1771.* 
ROBBINS,  ELIZA. 
Primary  Lessons  for  Schools.* 
Introduction  to  American  Popular  Lessons. 

New  York,  1834, 1840,* 
American  Popular  Lessons.    (Anon.)    New 

York,  (8th  ed.,  1826.  9th  ed.,  1827, 1830),  n.  d. 
Sequel  to  Popular  Lessons.    New  York.* 
Class-Book  of  Poetry.    New  York,  1852.* 
Poetry  for  Schools.    New  York,  (1828.)  2ded., 

1830,  (1860). 
The  School-Friend.     Lessons  in    Prose  and 

Verse.    New  York,  (1839).    2d  ed.,  1851. 
Guide  to  Knowledge.    New  York,  1853.* 
Biography  for  Schools.    PhlhMlelphla,  1852.* 
Elemento  of  Mythology.    PhUadelphla,  1832.* 
Primary  Dictionary:  or, Rational  Vocabulary. 

New  York,  1828.* 
English  History  for  Schools.    Boston,  1834.* 
Mrs.  Markham's  History  of  EngUmd.    New 

York,  1848, 1855. 
Goldsmith's  History  of  Greece,  abridged.   New 

York.* 
Scripture  History.   New  York.* 
Youth's  Plntaieh.    New  York.* 
Tales  ftom  American  History.   New  York.* 
ROBBINS,  MANASSEH. 
Rndimental  Lessons  In  Etymology  and  Syntax. 

Providence,  1826. 
ROBBINS,  ROYAL, 
History  of  the  English  Language.   Hartford, 

Ontlines  of  Ancient  and    Modem    History. 

Hartford,  (1832).    New  edition,  1851. 
World  Displayed  In  Its  History  and  ^sognmhy. 

New  York,  1834. 
Tytler's  History,  Anelent  and  Modem.   New 
York,  1819.    Hartford,  1818, 1823. 
ROBBINS,  R.  D.  C, 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia.    New  York,  1858.* 

ROBBINS, , 

Acoordeon  Instructor.    New  York.* 
ROBERTS,  WILLIAM, 

History  of  the  United  States.   Phila.,  1862.* 
ROBERTSON,  T., 
The  Whole  French  Language.    New  Svstem 
of  Teaching  French.   £dlted  by  Ernst.   N. 
York,  1856. 
Key  to  do.    New  York.* 
Nuevo  Curso,  &c. ;  the  same  in  Spanish,  tran^ 
latedbyRoJas.    New  York.*  ^ 
ROBERTSON,  WILUAM, 
The  Discovery  of  America,  with  Questions.  Ed- 
ited bv  Frost.    New  York.* 
History  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.   Edited  by 
Frost.    New  York.* 

ROBERTSON, , 

Salmon's  New  Geographical  and   Historiaal 
Grammar.    London,  12th  edition.  1772. 
ROBERTSON,  W.  S.,  ft  D.  WIN8LETT, 
Muskokee :  or,  Creek  First  Reader.   New  Yorlc, 
1856.* 
ROBINSON,  ALVAN,  JR., 
Instruction  for  the  Violin.    HaDowell,  1826.* 
Flauto  Traverslere.    Instraotor  on  the  Flute. 
HaUowell,  1826.* 
ROBINSON,  A.  J., 
Outlines  of  Physical  Geography,    Revised  by 
Fitch.    New  York.  lOlh  editton,  1859. 
ROBINSON,  EDWARD, 
The  Bible  Dictionary.   Boston,  184L* 
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ROBIWSON.  EDWARD,  (oonHnued.) 
Buttnumn't  Larger  Gnek  Granknuur.    Aiulorer, 

IKW. 
Hahn'8  Greek  Testament.    NewTork* 
WahPft  Greek  and  EngUsb  Lexicon  of  the  New 

Testament.    Anoorer,  lass.     Mew  York, 

IKK). 
Geeeiilus'  Hebrew  and  English  Lezieon.    Bot- 

toD,  I860.    6tli  edition,  1866.* 
Grammar  of  tlie  New  Testament.   See  G.  B. 

Winfr, 
B0BIN80N,  HORATION., 
Progressive  Primarj  Arithmetlo.   Kew  York, 

iH6^   IHdO. 
ProCTeyslve  Intetteetnal  Aritiunetlc   N.  York, 

1800. 
Theoretleal  and  Praetloal  Arithmetie.    Kew 

York,  1869, 1800. 
Key  to  do.    Cincinnati.* 
I*rosrresslre  Uigtier  Ariihmetie.     K.Y.,  18W.* 
Key  to  do.    New  York.  18eo.« 
KlemenUry  Algebra.    Cincinnati,  2d  ed.,  1860. 

4th  ed.,  1851.    10th  ed.,  1858. 
New  Klementanr  Algebra.    New  York,  180a* 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  18«).* 
Theoretical  and  Praotfoal  Treatise  on  Algebra 

(University  ed).    New  York,  (IMS .    38th 

edition,  1858. 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  1899.    (Chicinnati). 
Elements  of  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.    N. 

York,  16th  editkm,  1868. 
Anoinical  Geometry  and  the  Calenhis.   New 

York,  (1862).    2d  edlUon,  1868. 
Analytical  Geometry  and  Ck>nio  Sections.    N. 

York,  18fl0.« 
DilDerential  and  Integral  Calcohu.    New  York, 

18fl0.« 

Treatise  on  Sorreying  and  Narigation.    New 

York,  4th  ed.,  1868.    (CindnnaU,  1861.)    * 
Key  to  Algebra,  Geometry,  Sorreying,  and 

Calcnltts.    New  York,  ISW.* 
Elementary  Claas-Book  of  Astronomy.    New 

York,  1858. 
Treatise  on  Astronomy,  (Untrarsity  edition). 
New  York,  1868. 
Same,  abridged.    Cincinnati.* 
Nataral  PhUosopbT.    Cincinnati.* 
Concise  Mathematical  Operations.    Ctn.,  1861.* 
Mathematicsl  Recreations.   Albany,  1861.* 
ROBINSON,  JAM£8,  JR., 
Temple's  Arithmetic,  revised.    Boston,  1824.* 
Elements  of  Arithmetic.   Boston,  2d  edition, 

1824.    Sd  edition,  1827. 
Elementary  Lessons  in  Mental  and  Oral  Arith- 
metic.   (Pi'ImaryAritimietic).    Boston  *48. 
American  Arithmetic.    Boston,  1826, 1817.** 
Inteilectnal  Multiplier.    Bost<^n,  I860. 
Compend  of  Book-keeping  by  Single  Entry. 
Boston,  1831.* 
ROBINSON.  JOHN. 
An  English  Grammar.   MaysrlUe,  Eentadcy. 
1st  edition,  1890.* 
ROBINSON,  JOHN. 
Easy  Grammar  of  History.  Enlarged  by  Davli. 

Philadelphia,  4th  editton.  1819. 
History  of  EngUnd.  Abridged  flrom  Home. 
New  Y01O366.* 
ROCHE,  MARTIN, 
Book-keeping ;  or,  the  Sdenoe  of  Commeroe, 
PhUadelpbia,  1836.* 
fiODGERS,  M.  M., 
Chemistry,  etc.,  applied  to  Agricoltim.   Roch- 
ester, 1848.* 
RODGERS,  J.  B.,  h  R.  B.. 

Turner's  Chemistry.    Philadelphia.* 
ROE,  A.  C, 

Oral  licssons  in  Latin  and  Enidish.  Newborg.* 
ROB,  RICHARD. 
Introduction  to  Book-keepinff*  London,  ISttk* 

ROEDIGER, , 

Hebrew  Grammar.   See  IT.  (Tesmliif  • 


ROEHRIQ.  F.  L.  O.. 
The  German  Stadeofs  First  Book.    Batt.ia8i. 
De  Tnrcamm  Linguae  Indole  et  Nat&ra.  Ftafia. 
1800. 
ROELKEkB.. 
German  Reaomg  fbr  Beglnnen. 
Cambridge,  2d  edition,  1864.* 
TIark's  Exercises  fbr  writing  ( 
1st  editioo,  I860.* 
ROEMER,  J., 
Dictionary  of  EngUah  and  Freasfc  Idiom. 

New  Yoric,  186^* 
Elementary  French  Reader,    New  Tork,  USL^ 
Second  ••  «•         NewYori^MBL* 

Polyglot  Reader     (MessoftnU'a   System.)  la 

French.    New  York,  I860.* 
Polyglot  Reader  in  German.    lYaaalatied  by 

Solger.    New  York,  1850.* 
Polygl^  Reader    In  Italian.    THttalated  bf 

BotU.    New  York,  I860,* 
Polyglot  Reader  in  Spanish.    TVaaalated  by 

Cunacho.    New  York,  I860.* 
Keys  to  do..  New  York.* 
ROGERS,  R.  E., 
Lehman's  Physlolocieal  Cheadatrr.      TrmMm 
by  Day.    2  roU.  Phllarlelphia,  18fi&* 
ROGET,  PETER  MAIuC 
Tbesaoms  of  English  Words  aad  nuaaw. 

Edited  by  Sears.    Boston,  1865.* 
Outlines  of  Physiology.    Phlla.,  18391 1817.* 
ROHR,  PHILIP, 

First  Lessons  in  Music.   Phfladdphla.* 
ROJAS,  PEDRO  J08E, 
Nnero  Cnrso  etc.,  de  Idiiaia  Ingleia.    (Bobcct- 
Bon's  System.)   NewYork.^ 
ROLLIN.  M., 
Delia  Maniera  etc,  de  U  Belle  Lettre.    Trmn^ 
byCantnrlni.    Venice,  1803. 

ROMBERG, , 

Instruction  Book  for  the  YloUnodlo.   H.T,* 
ROOME,  T., 

English  Grammar.    1813.* 
ROOSE,  RICHARD, 

Treatise  on  Book-keeping.    Loodoii,  1780.* 
ROOT,  ERASTUS, 
Introduction  to  Arithmetlo.     Nonridi,  I7BS. 
(3d  edition,  1802.) 
ROOT,  G.  F.. 
Academy  Vocalist.   New  York,  1866.* 
Musical  Albom ;  a  Vocal  Class-Book.   H.  T.« 
The  Silver  Lute.    Chicago,  1802.* 
The  Flower  (^neea.    New  York.* 
Sincer's  Manual.  See  Adarn^  Jioot  &  g^sarfaa-. 
ROOT^G.  F., &  L.  MASON, 

The  Young  Men's  SUiging-Book.   Kew  Tock.* 
ROOT,  M.  A.. 
Philosophical  Theory  and  Practioe   of  Pen* 
manship,  in  twelre  Books.   New  Yo^* 
ROOT,  N.\V.T., 
School  Amusements.   New  York,  (18S7,)  I8SB1. 
Inftsntry  Tactics  for  Schools,   (tte  B07  Itol- 
dier.)  New  York,  1862. 
ROOT,  OREN, 

A  New  Treatise  of  Snnreyinga.   N.Y.,1863.* 
ROPES,  JOSEPH, 
Linear  PerspeotiTe   ibr  Scbooto.     Portland. 
1849.* 
ROSALES,  G., 

Caton  Crlstianay  Catedano  etc    KewTock.* 
ROSCOE,D.C., 
Compendious  System  of  Book-keeping.   Ha- 
gerstown,  1818.* 
B08I?H., 

Chemical  Taldes.  Rer.  by  Dexter.  Bost.l8S0.* 
ROSE,  JOHN, 
The  United  States  Arithmetic    PhUaddphii. 

4th  edition,  1831. 
Key  to  do.   Philadelphia.* 
ROSE,  W., 
Salinst:  Jngnrthlne  War  and  Conaplra^  of 
Catiline.   Ttaoslatad,  New  Yori? 
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BOSEX,  FBEDERIC, 
The  Alg«brm  of  Mohammed  Ben  Mum.   Lon- 
don, UQl* 
BOSS,  D.  BARTON, 
Bbetorical  MAnnal;  or,  Fifth  Beader.   Fblla., 

1857. 
The   Soathern  Speaker;   or,  Sixth  Bender. 
Philadelphia,  IWO. 
BOSS,  JAMES, 
Plain,  Short,  etc,  Latin  Grammar.   PhUa., 
1802, 1811. 
Same,  ed.  by  N.  C.  Broolu.   PhUa.,  1847.* 
Clarke's  Corderii  Colloquia.    Phila.,  1810. 
BOSS,  ROBEBT, 
American  Grammar ;  or,  Introdnction  to  Eng- 
lish   and    Latin.     Hartford,  701  edition 
17W. 
American  Latin  Grammar.    Proridence,  6th 

ediUon,  1780. 
See,  also,  Grammars  of  Burr  d-  Riga. 
BOSS,  W.  P., 

Practical  System  of  Doable  Entry  Book-keep- 
ing.   Pbiladel^da,  1847.* 
The  Accountant.  Philadelphia,  1848.* 
BOTHWELL,  J., 

English  Grammar.  London,  1707.* 
BOUILLON,  D., 

French  Composition.    New  York,  1841.* 
BOUX,A.A., 

Zetetic    Method    for    English   Composition. 

Three  Series,  New  York.* 
Zetetic  Method  for  French.    New  York.* 
BO  WAN,  F.  M., 
Moreeaux     Cnoisit    etc,    (Modem    French 
Reader.)  Ed.byJewett.    New  York,  1847. 
BOWBOTUAM,  J., 
Practical  Grammar  of  French.   Ed.  by  Snranlt. 
Cambridge,  1st  ed.  1831.    Boston,  2d  ed. 
1836.    3d  ed,  1830.  UaUowell,3d  ed.  1841. 
Pocket  French  Dieaonary.    PhUa.,  1861.* 
B0W80N,  SUSANNAH, 


Youth's  First  Step  in  Geography.  Boston,  181S. 
Abridgmeo     -  •' • 
1805. 


IrstStepl  „    .    . 

Abrid|pnent  of  Unirersal  Geography.    Boston, 

(Boston,    1806.) 


The    Spelling    Dictionary. 
Portland,  2d  ed.,  1816. 
BOY,  W.  L.. 
Heorew  and  English  Oitloal  and  Pronoqndng 
Dictionary.    New  York,  1838.* 
BOYE,  M.  H., 

Vreatise  on  Pnenmatiot.    Philadelphia.* 
BUiEUS.  CHARLES, 

Tlrgilii  Opera.    (Delphin  ed.)    Dublin,  1700. 
N.  YoiVlat  ed.,  Ibll.   Pbifa.,  0th  ed.,  18:28. 
BUDD,J.C.. 
Compendlom  of  (3eograpby.    Eliiabethtown, 

1810. 
BUDDIMAN,  THOMAS, 

Grammatloie  Latins  Institutlones.   (London, 

1770.)    Edinburgh.  12th  ed.,  1790. 
Bndiments  of  the  Latin  Tougue.  (London,  14th 
f  ed.,  1772.  New  York,  !*>;.)  ^JYen ton,  24th 

ed.,  1806.  Raleigh,  25th  ed.,  1HU0.  Rich- 
mood,  26th  ed.,  \HM.  Pbila.,  27th  ed.,  1822. 
Same,  ed.  by  W.  Mann.  PMLadelphia,  20th 
ediUoQ,  1M7.* 
Lirii  Uistoriarum  Libri  qui  supersant.  YoL 
III.  Edinburgh,  1704. 

BUGER, , 

Arithmetic* 
BUSCHKNBERQER,  W.  8.  W  , 
First  Book  of  Natural  Hbtonr,  (Physiology 

and  Animal  Mechanism.)    Phila.,  1841. 
Elements  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  IVom 
Edwards  A  ComUfm  PhC,  47,  *S». 
««         ««  Mammalogy,  from  do.   Phil..*«0. 
fc  •«         "  Ornithology,  from  do.  P.,»4fl,'68. 

f  u        H  Herpetology  and    Ichthyology, 

I  from  do.    Philadelphia,  I860. 

^  **        *•  Concholqgy,  fW>m  do.    Phil.,  17. 

**        «   Botany,  &om  do.    Phila.,  1868. 
•<        «  Ctoology,  from  do.    Phila.,  1846. 


RUSCHENBERGER,  W.  S.  W.,  (amHttved.) 
Lexicon  of  Terms  uMd  in  Natural  Uistorr. 

Philadelnhls,  (1M60.)  1H67. 
Elements  of  Nntural  liintory.    The  above  in 

two  Tols     rhiladelphiii,  iSM,  18<H). 
8omerTl!lc*s  PbywicHl  G<H)grayhy,  with  notes, 

ke,    Phihidelpbia,  18fi0. 
RUSH,  JAMES. 
Philosophy  or  the  Human  Voice.     Philadel- 
phia, 1827, 1833.    ith  edition,  1866.* 
BUSKIN.  JOHN, 
Elements  of  Drawing.    New  York,  1867,  ('63.) 

*»  "  Per»pccUre.    New  York.* 

RUSSELL,  ANNA  U., 
Young  Ladies'  Elocutionary  Reader.     Edited 

by  W.  Russell.    Boston,  1845,  *4«,  '48,  '63. 
Tntroductiou  to  do.    See  JiwtselL  W.^d'A,  U, 
RUSSELL,  B.  A.    See  &stMler«  cf  i^MMeO. 
RUSSELL,  FRANCIS  T., 
The  Practical  Reader.    Boston.  1865. 
The  Jarenile  Speaker.    New  York,  1847, 1800. 
RUSSELL,  JOHN, 
HUtory  of  the  United  SUtes.  Phil ,  '37,  '44,  '64. 

«*       *<  England.    Philadelphia,  1864. 

»«      ''France.    Phila., n.d.   New ed.,>64. 

«<       "  Greece  and  Roma.    Phila.,  1864. 

•♦       "  Europe,    Keene.* 
The  United  States  Speaker.    PhiUdelphia.* 
RUSSELL,  J., 

English  Grammar.    lOthed.   London,  1842.* 
RUSSELL,  J.  S.,       " 

The  Rational  Arithmetic   Lowell,  1846.* 
RUSSELL,  WILLIAM, 
The  Primer;  or.  First  Steps  In  Spelling  and 

Reading.    Boston,  1840.    Imp.  ed.,  n.  d.** 
Spelling* Book;  or.  Second  Course  of  Lessons. 

Boston,  1846.    n.  d.    1862.** 
New  Spelling-Book.    Boston,  1866. 
Introduction  to  the  Primary  Reader.   Bofton, 

1847.    n.d.** 
The  Primary  Reader.   Boston,  2d  edition,  1843, 

1847.    Improved  edition,  n.  d.** 
Sequel  to  do.    Boston,  (1846.)   n.d.** 
Lessons  at  Home  in  Reading  and  Spelling. 

Boston.* 
Harper's  New  York  Qaaa-Book.    N.  Y.,  1847. 
Young  Ladies'  Elocutionary  Reader.    See  A, 

U,  Ru—eU, 
Lessons  in  Enunciation.    Boston,  1830,  (1841.) 
Exercises  on  Words.    Boston,  1866. 
EiemenU  of  Musical  Articulation.   Hlustrated 

by  Mason.    Boston,  1846. 
Orthophony:  Culture  of  the  Voice,  on  Mur- 

dock's  System.    Boston,  (1845, 1847.)    12th 

edition,  1860.    20Ui  edition,  1802. 
Rudiments  of  Gesture    Boston,  1830.* 
Exercises  In  Elocution.   Boston,  1841.* 
The  American  Elocutionist.    Boston.* 
The  Unirersity  Speaker.    Boston,  1862.* 
Pulpit  Elo<raencc    Boston,  2d  edition.* 
Manual  of  Instmotion  in  Reading.    AndoTer, 

1862. 
Grammar  of  Composition.    New  Haren,  1823. 
Adam's    Latin  Grammar.     Abridged.     New 

Haren,  1824.   2d  edition,  1826. 
The  New  York  Speaker.    See  Edgarion  ^  Ru»- 

sett. 
RUSSELL.  W.,  ft  J.  GOLDSBURY, 
Introduction  to  the  American  Common  School 

Reader.    Boston,  (1946, 1846.)  1866.** 
American  Common  School  Reader  and  Speaker. 

Boston,  (1844.)   20th  thousand,  n.  d.   00th 

thousand,  n.  d.** 
RUSSELL,  W.,  ft  ANNA  n» 
Introduction  to  the  Young  Ladies'  Eloontionarr 

ReiMler.    Boston,  1846.    New  edition,  1861. 
RUSSELL,  W.  E., 
Murray's  English  Grammar.    Abridged.   See 

L.  Murroif, 
RUTER,  MARTIN, 
Condsa   Hebrew  Grammar,  without  points, 

(Easy  Entrmnoe,  fto.)    Olneinnati,  1^* 
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KTAX.  JAMES, 
JBlemenUry  Trcfttltc  on  Arltbmetie.  N.  T.,  *27. 
•*  »*        **   Algebra.    Phil.,  »«.♦  ^ 

BonnrcMtle's  Introduetlou  to  Algebra.    Kew 

York,  ad  edition,  1S22. 
Key  to  do.    New  Yoric,  1822,  (!«!«.) 
Elemontarr  Treatlae  on  JieiuaraUoii.     New 

York,  mi* 
Bonnf  castle's  Introdnctlon  to  llensoration  and 

Practical  Geometry.    Phllaaelpbia,  1M7.* 
New  American  Grammar  of  AMtronomy.   New 

York,  lt^^5.    (Philadelphia.**) 
Flayfair*!  Elements  of  EncUd.    Philadelphia, 
new  edition,  1858.* 
BYFF,  PETER, 

Questiones  Geometries.    Frankfort,  1621.* 
BYLAND,JOU.V, 

An  English  Grammar.    Northampton,  1707.* 
BYLAND,  ROBINSON, 
Scripture  Catechism  for  Colored  People.  Bleb- 
mond,  m&* 


S. 


SABINE,  H., 

EnsrlUh  Grammar.    London,  1708.* 
SACUTLEBEN,  A., 

iEschylus.    Septem  oontra  Th^wa.     Boatefl, 
1863.* 
8ACBOBOSCO, 

Algorismus.    Venice,  152S.* 
8T.JOUN,8AMUEL, 

Elemento  of  Geology.    Hndaoo,  Ohio,  UH. 
( New  York,  18ftl.    6th  ed.,  U56  ) 
ST.  PIERRE, 

See  HeniareUn. 
SALES,  F.. 

The  Tnming  English  Idioms  into  Ftcach.    Boa- 
ton,  um,* 

Key  lo  do.    iVoiiton.  !H:i»* 

UudJnif-ntii  of  (he-  ^patitob  t^n^nue.    BoatAO, 

Jonitt'tt  (»rviom&r  of  the    ^r^^mlsh    T^xi^ns^. 

Ki'v]>e<l.      ilniitaD,  '<!d  e^tion,    Its^,    Uth 

edition,  Ur^l;;,* 
NcuQiuii  &  Burvlti^*  Dlrtlonary  of  Spaz^h  and 

Eui^liiiti,    'J  volt,    IktAtoOf  i^gy^* 
Don  Quljole  cic-  U  ^Inaclu,     a  rola- 

Art  of  TnnmljitiDfl  UnUnn  M  Slglit. 
I'firqutrt'a  U  Ti^sori^tto  dello  Sootare  It 

fiALIhturuV,  A.  U..  t  A.  E.SLOAXE, 
lli>[i*irtrt  f 0  r  i^rhmA  s .     S j  ntcn*f ,  mla.« 

SALKLLD,  JO>El'lt, 
Fir^t  HoQk  ill  .Spn^hb.    >^  York,  rsa.  "M.VW. 
CLusieal  Aiitiijuitle^  t  or,  a  Comp-end^  Jbo.   Sew 

SALLtJhTlCS  CHIM'LS,  C, 
Opcr*  Omnia  time  extant*  ( Del pb,  edition.}  By 

CrUpln.    rljlladelpIdA,  mu.    2d  ehI..  1814. 
Belli  CaliUn.  tt  Jngurlb.  Hinorlr.     £^«ail  by 

De  UcUo  Catllin.   et  Jueurtb.       E^UM    by 

HelLmJtZi&Ziimpt.    PhMadelphIa,  U-lR^ HH, 

If>ao.    (NewYoris.) 
De  CutUin.  I'opJ.  IlclJoqyc  Ju|rurili.    Ili^toiln. 

EUiifM]   by  Antboti.     Ikiaton,  (lK^lw>    ttli 

odiiLLtn,  18:^1. 
Jugurtlilne  WAt  *nd  Ct>iOJplr»ef  Of  Catfllne. 

Eli  I  tod  by  Aathonn    Sew  Vorki  etb  edition, 

Its  u  ^  ( 1  si^-i. )    lotb  edl  tiu  a.  ima, 
CoDtiDlraoy  ofCatitliie.  4c.    Edited  by  ] 

New  tort.* 
JugitrthH  mid  CatHiae.  With  notes  by  Bntkf 

&.  >itiin?tj#.     New  York,  lh50*» 
llid^tury  of  War  aj^^lji^t  Jugurths,    Edited  by 

Audrvw*.     lioj^tDii,  itHj.    New  flaven-* 
Opera.    With  tntertmrar  irMiBlslion.    Bt  f  Iaii> 

11  ton.    Kt?T)if^  bi-  Cliwk.    I'bil*,,  1^.* 
Opem.    WLih    £iij£ll«h    notes    by    Oerula&d, 

Sew  Vttrk.     rblladL^phbi^* 
JuTgurf  litne  W&T  liiicl  Conspirsf^T  of  CatlUoe. 

frjiti^Ijat  im1  b  v  1^  OAi> .     N  e  w  Y  i^rk .  * 
SaUii-^t.  ti.c.    iJt^^rnLLy  truLfiated,  by  Watsonu 

.\i^w  Yurk,  Ihanj.* 
SALMON/riKJMA.S, 
Modern  I  iiLZHctieiT.     London.     No  UUe^puey 

f  A  bou  I  1 7^1, J    fttli  ts II t ion,  UiH^, 
JIocIltq  L'DLv*tTiLs]  (jaietteer.     L»ondon,  f  JOtb 

e*JUIon.  I7^,ji:yt», 
New  Ucogrupbic^l  and  UisturlciiJ  Grsmmar. 

EtUtf^d  by  UuberUoa.     Iioadun^  i:Ah  ed.. 

1772. 
Ctoographioal   and   Astronomical    Grammar. 

London,  13th  edition,  1786. 
SALZMAN,  C.  8., 
Elements  of  Morality,  for  Toanff  Peraona.  Bo^ 

ton,  18W.» 
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BcMtiet  of  the  BIbte ;  Ibr  Sohoolt.  Hartford.* 

SAMPSON, , 

Sorreylnir.* 
SANBOKX,  DTER  H., 

l^omud  EnffUsh  Gnunnuur.   Coneord,  1866.* 
Aiuljtioiil  Gramnur  of  tho  EnglUh  Luigiiage. 

Conoord,  1836.    Boston,  1836. 
School  Mottoes.    Concord,  1868. 
Geographical  Manual.    Concord,  1866,  '66. 
8AHDEFORD,  BALPH, 

Negroe  Treatise.    2ded.,1730L* 
BXSDEBS.  CHABLE8  W., 

Primary  Hand  Cards.   New  York.* 
"       School  Charts.   New  York.* 
*<       School  Primer.  New  York,  n.d.  (Al- 
ahama  Reader,  Part  I.    1844,1862.) 
Primary  SpelUngBook.    New  York.* 
Spelling-Book.   Andorer,  1839.     (New  York, 

18W.    Rochester,  1862.)** 
Hew  Speller,  Deflner,  and  Analyser.      New 

York,  enlarged  edition,  1857. 1K68. 

AnalysU  of  English  Words.    New  York,  1860. 

Primary  Reader.  Nos.  I.-III.  New  York, '61.* 

School  Reader.  First  Book.  N.Y.,n.d.  New 

series,  1853.    Chic,  n.  d.** 

•*  •*        Second  Book.    N.  rork,n.d. 

New  series,  1853.** 
*«  ••         Thhtl  Book.    N.  York,  1846. 

New  series,  1853,  I860. 
•*  •«         Fourth  Book.    N.York.n.d. 

(6th  ed..  1843.)  mheditfon, 
1846.  New  series, 'SttJOO. 
Rhetorical,  or  Union  Filth  Reader.    nTy.,  *e^ 
The  High  School  Reader.    New  York,  1868. 
The  Yoong  Ladies'  Reader.    New  York,  1868. 
The  School  Speaker.    New  York,  n.d. 
German  and  English  Pictorial  FrUner.   New 

York,  1869.* 
See  Bradbmrw^  Samderi, 
BuANDEBS,  C.  W.,  k  JOSHUA  C, 

The  Pictorial  Primer.    N.  York. (H6. »63.)  n.d. 
The  School  Reader.    Fifth  Book.   New  York, 

rerised  edition,  n.  d.** 
The  Yonng  Grammarian.    Rochester,  1847. 
SANDERS,  C.  W.,  *  £.  W.  MERRILL, 

Elocationary  Chart.   New  York.* 
SANDERS,  Cf.  W.,  h  MESS, 
Speller  and  First  German  Reader.    New  York, 

2d  edition,  1861.* 
Second  Reader.    New  York,  1861.* 
Second  German  Reader.   New  York,  1861.* 
PIkonetio  Speller  and  Third  Reader.   K.  York, 
1801.* 
SANDERS,  C.  W..  A  B.  A.  RUSSELL. 
The  Yonng  Yocalist.    Rochester,  n.  d. 
Rohin  Red- Breast:  or,  Jurenile  Song-Book. 
New  York,  im. 
SANDEBS,  G.  J.  HUBERT, 
French  Student's  First  Book.    Philadelphia.* 
Practical  Course  of  French  Grammar.   Phila- 
delphia, 3d  edition,  1818. 

sandersTjoshua  C, 

Analytical  Deflner  and  Higher  Speller.    N.  Y.* 

SANDERSON,  NICHOLAS, 
Elements  of  Algebra.    Cambridge,  1740.* 

SANDYS,  GEORGE, 
Grid's  Metamorphoses  * 

SANGSTER,  J.  HERBRBT, 
Elementary  Arithmetic,  in  Dedond  Cnneney. 

Montreal,  2d  edition,  1861. 
National  ArithmeUc    Montreal,  2d  ed.,  1861. 
Algebraic  Formulas,  Ibc    With  examples.  To- 
ronto, 1853. 

SARGENT,  EPES. 
Standard  Charts  for  Primary  Schools.  Boston.* 
The  Standard  School  Primer.    Boston,1857.* 
The  Smaller,  or  Primary  Speller.  Boat. ;  Phil.* 
The  Standard  Speller.    Boston,  1866.* 
The  Primary  Standard  Reader.    Philadelphia.* 
The  Standard  First  Reader.   Boiton,  1866.* 


SARGENT,  EPES,  (ewUimted,)  \ 

The  Standard  Second  Reader.    Boston,  1856. 
«  «        TUrd  Reader.    Boston,  1855. 

«  '<        Fourth  Reader.    Boston,  1866. 

**    Fifth,  or  First  Class  Standard  Reader.  Boa- 
ton,  1854. 
Selections  in  Poetrv.    Philadelphia,  1852.* 
The  Intermediate  Standard  Speaker.    Phila.* 
The  Primary  Standard  Speaker.  Philadelphia.* 
The  Standard  Speaker.  PhU.,'52.  11th  ed., '6&.* 
Original  Dialogues.    Boston,  1861.* 
SARGENT,  M.  B., 
Kntiok^s  Tyronis  Thesaurus..  Crakelt's  edition 
reriMd.    Baltimore,  1826.* 

SARGENT, .. 

Book-keeping.    With  Blanks.    Boston.* 
SARJEANT,  THOMAS, 

The  Fedend  Arithmetician.   Philadelphia,  1708. 
SARMIENTO,  DOMINGO  F., 

Metodo  de  Lectura  Gradual.     Santiago,  I860.** 
SARONI,  H.  S., 

Musical  Grammar.    New  York.* 
SAUNDERS,  C, 
New  Latin  Paradigms.   PhiladelpUa.* 

SAUNDERS, . 

Complete  Instruction  Book  for  the  VioUiL   N« 
York.* 

SAUNDERSON, , 

Algebra,  1803.*^ 
SAURIN,  JOSEPH, 
Algebra.    Boston,  1821.* 
Tr&onometry*    Boston,  1821.* 
SAWYER,  LIUCESTER, 
A  Critical  Exposition  of  Mental  FhiloaophT. 
New  Haren,  1830.  "^^ 

Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy.    N.  Y.,  1862.* 
Catechism  of  Christhm  Morals.    Boston.* 
SAWYER,  L.  A., 

Mental  Philosophy,  fbr  Colleges,  &c  Bos.,  '54.* 
SAY,  JEAN  BAPTlSTB, 
Treatise  on  Political  Economy.   Translated  by 
Prinsep.    Edited  by  Biddle.     Boston,  2d 
ediUon.1824.    Philadelphia,  3d  odiUon, '27, 
(1832, 1836. 1853.) 
BAY,  THOMAS. 
Entomology  of  North  America.    Edited  by  Le 

Conte.    New  York,  i860.* 
(^onohology  of  the  United  States.    Edited  by 
Binney.    New  York,  I860.* 
8AYMORE,  SARAH  E., 
Noel  and  Chapsal's  French  Grammar.    Borda- 
nave's  revised  edition.    New  York,  1859. 
SCAPULA,  JOHANNES, 
Lexicon  Gneoo-Latinum.  No  title-page.  Pre- 
flice  dated,  Basle,  1579. 

8CHADE, . 

German  and  English  Grammar.  Philadelphia.* 
SCHAEFER,  G.  H.. 

Lamberti  Bos  Ellipses  Gneca.    Glasgow,  1813. 
SCHAIBLE,  CHARLES, 
Exercises  in  the  Art  of  Thinking.    London,  '60. 

8CHAUS, , 

Drawing  Studies  for  Schools,  &c.   New  York, 
1856.* 
8CHELL,  H.  Sm 
Introductory  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.     PliilA- 
delphU,  1855.* 

SCHELL, , 

Elementary  Drawing,  &c.    See  Coe  <f  ScheU, 
SCHEM,  A.  J., 
Latin  and  English  Lexicon.    See  C  F,  Inget' 
Mlev, 
8CHEUBEL,  JOHN. 
Enclldis  Megarensls  Algebna  ReguUs    Baale, 
1650.* 
SCHILLER.  FREDERIC. 
Wilhelm  Tell,  with  Intenlnear  translation.    Br 
Braunfels  ft  White.    London,  2d  ed.,  1850. 
8CHIPPER,  B.  J., 
German  Dictionary,   See  Muhlenberg  ^  8dk^ 
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8CHIPPEB, , 

A  Luttn  GramnMr.   Philadelphia.* 
8CHLEGEL,  F^ 
Lectures  on  Hiitory  of  Anoient  and  Modem 
Literature,  with    qnettkmi.     Bj    lYott. 
PbiladeJphia,  1853.« 

8CHMANK, , 

German  HpeUing-Book.'  Philadelphia.* 
SCHMIDT.  H.  L., 

Coarse  or  Andeat  Geography.    New  York.* 
8CHMIEDEH,  K., 
Brran*s  Enclbh  Grammar  for  Qermani,  re- 
vised.   New  York.* 
8CHMITZ,  LEONHAKD, 
Grammar  of  the  Italian  Laagnage.    Fhiladel- 

phta,  IKSl.* 
Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language.   (Adraneed 
Lai.  Gram.)    Edited  by  Schmits  &  Zuiapt. 
Philadelphia,  1851,(1866.) 
Elementary  Latin  Grammar  and  Rxerdaet. 
Edited  by  Sohmitz  k  Zumpt.  Phila.,  *fi2, 'SS. 
Latin  Grammars.    iSee  C.  O.  Zttwtpt, 
History  of  Romer   New  York.* 
"        "  Greece.    New  York.* 
Manual  of  Ancient  History.    Philadelphia,  *00. 
"       Geographir.    Phila.,  107. 
8CHM1TZ,  L.,  A  C.  G.  ZUMPT, 
Latin  Grammars.    See  X.  Schimts, 
Advanced  L4itin  Exercises.    PhlU.,  18M,  185«. 
Kaltschmidt's  School  Dictionary  of  the  Latim 

Language,    rblladelphia,  Ih&l,  1«0O. 
Kepotis  Liber  de  Excellentibas  Dndboa,  fro. 

Philadelphia,  lh5.3. 
Casaris  Commentarii  de  Bello  Galileo.    Phfla., 

1847,  1800.    (Now  York.) 
Oridli  Cormioa  ^electa.    Phila.,  1811. 1867. 
Curtil  de  GesUs  Alexandri  Hagni.    Phila,  *0O. 
8aliu8tii  CatUina  et  Jueurtha.  PhUa.,  '48,  >50,  '56. 
Virgilli  (armina.    Phfladelphia,  1848, 1840. 
Horatil  PoemaU  Excerpta.  PhUadelDhIa,  18M. 
Livil  Historiarum  Libri  I.,  U.,  XXI.,  XXII. 

Philadelphia,  1861,  1860. 
Ciceronis  Orationes  Selects  XII.  Philadelphia, 

1850,  1851,  lh69. 
CHMUt'KEU,  8.  8  , 
PsycIiologT ;  or.  Elements  of  Mental  Philoso- 

phv.    New  York,  1844.    2d  edition,  1817.* 
Storr  *  Flatt's  Elements  of  Theology.    Traas- 

lated.    2  vols.    Boston,  IftiO.    Andover.* 
Elements  of  Popular  Theology.    Andover,  *diL 
Philadelphia,  1818.* 
8CHNECK,  rf.  8., 

Musical  I'Hraer.    See  Smiih  ^  Sckiuek. 
BCHNEIDKR,  F., 
Practical  Organ  School.    Boston ;  New  York* 
Theory  of  Harmony.    Translated  by  White. 

Boston;  New  York.* 
CHOEDLEE,  FKIEDKICH. 
Book  of  Nature.      Translated  by  Medloek. 
Philadelphia,  1851,  1859. 
8CH0LFIELD,  NATHAN, 
Elements  of  Plane  Geometry.    Norwich.* 
"         "  Solid  *♦  Norwich.* 

Spherical  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.    Nor* 

wicli.* 
Higher  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.  N.  York, 

1845.    (Norwich.) 
Higher  Geometry  and  Mensuration.   N.  York, 
1W5.    (Norwich.) 
SCHOOLER,  8., 
Elements  ofDescrlptlve  Geometry.  Biehmond, 
1854.« 
8CHEEVELIU8,  C, 
Lexicon  Manuale  Gneoo-Latinum,  &o.    Edited 
by  Hill.    London,  9th  edition,  1717. 
Same.    Edited  by  HIU  and  others.    London, 
]«th  edition,  1790.    New  York,  2d  edition, 
1814,(1818,  1825.) 
Greek  Lexicon,  Translated  into  English.    Lon- 
don, 1826. 
Greek  Lexicon.      Translated  by  Pickering  h 
Oliver.  Boston,  (1826.)  2d  ed., '29, 47,  (^.) 
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SCHIUETER,  GEOBGE, 
Key  to  Independeat  Serlet 
New  York,  1800. 
SCHUBERT,  G.  H., 
Mirror  of  Nature.   lymlated  by 
Philadelphia,  1949. 
SCHULTZ,  J.TC 
Key  to  Noehden^s  Bxereiaea,  (with  do.)    Lai- 
don,  2d  edition,  1826. 
SCHULTZ.  O., 

Tlrocinhim.    Fh^  LeeeoM  te  Latta.    K.  Y.* 
SCHUSTER,  8IGISMOND, 
Drawing-Book.   (Drawing-Cards.   Parts  1.  aaA 

II.)    New  York.* 
Practical  Drawing  Book.    (Praetleal  Drawing 

Cards.)  New  York,  1864. 
Sytteniatic  and  Progressive  Drawing  SchooL 

In  Six  Nob.    New  York,  1864.* 
Heads  and  Shading.    New  York,  ISSO.* 
Album  of  Drawing.    New  York.* 
SCHUYLER,  A., 

Higher  Arithmetic* 
SCHWEGLER,  ALBERT, 
History  of  PtiUosophy  in  Epitome.    T^vubted 
InrSeelye.    New  York,  1896.* 
800FIELD, 

PrismaUc  Color  Blodcs.    N.Y.,  1S03.* 
SCOTT,  DAVID  B., 
Manual  of  History  of  the  United  States.   H.Y. 
(1862,)  1800. 
SCOTT,  JOSEPH, 
United  SUtes  Gazetteer.   Phfhidelphia,  1795.* 
Geographical  Dictionary  of  the  United  Statck 
Philadelphia,  1806.* 
SCOTT  R. 

Greek  Lexicon.    See  Uddeil  <f  ScoU, 
SCOTT,  WILLIAM, 
New  Spelling  and  Prononndng    LMctSonary. 

Cork.  1810. 
Lessons  In  Elocution.    New  York,  (1790,)  MOB, 
1810.    Boston,  3d  edition,  1811,  ^23.    Bart- 
ford,  6th  ed.,  1812.    Concord,  1817,  '20,  >3L 
Montpeller,  '18.   Leicester,  *20.  (Woroeater, 
1800.    Plymouth,  1825.** 
Same,  enlarged  by  Johnson.    Phila.* 
SCRIBNER.  CHARLES, 
The  Slate  Map-Drawing  Ords.    N.  York,  n.  d. 
See  PavMm^  DunUm  d  ScrOmet. 

scribnI^  J.  M., 

The  Ready  Reckoner.    Rodiester.* 
SCRUTON,  JAMES, 

Practical  Counting  House.    Glasgow,  1777.* 
SEARLE,  THOMAS, 

Grammar  in  Verse.    London,  1822.* 
SEARS.  BARN  AS, 

Roget's  Thesanrus  of  English  Words.    BoslOBt 

The  Ciceronian ;  or,  Prussian  Method  of  Teaoh- 
Ing  Latin.    Boston,  1814.* 
SEARS,  EDWARD,  h  FELTON, 

Classical  Studies.    Boston,  1843. 
SEARS,  JAMES  H., 

Standard  Spelltng-Book ;  or.  Scholar's  Gvlde, 

New  Haven,  (1826.)    Revised  ed.  Itfitt,  1838.** 
SEDGER,  JOIIN, 

Rudiments  of  Book-keeping.    London,  1777.* 
SEDGWICK,  C.  M., 

Facts  and  Fancies  fbr  School-day  Readlag. 
New  York,  1854.* 

Morals  of  Manners.    New  York,  1849, 1S57. 
SEELYE,  J.  H., 

History  of  Philosophy.    See  A.  Sekwegier, 
BElXASl  JAMES, 

Manual  of  Hebrew  Grammar.    Philadelphia.* 
SENECA,  L.  A., 

Hercules  Furens.  Ed.  by  Beck.    Boston,  1866.* 
SEOANE,  MATEO, 

Spanish  Dictionary.    See  Ifeuiman  &  BartHL 
SEUON,  T., 

Mosaiqne  Franks,  on  Choix  de  Sq|eta.  Plifia. 
(1»0,)  1862. 

HistoiredeEtaUUnis.  See  itarbaroKX  ^  5«roa. 
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8STON,  JOHX, 

l>lHleoUoa.    1672.* 
SETON,  S.  W., 

Comparmt  I ve  and  Anal jtloid  Beader .    N.  York, 

Mannal  of  the  New  York  Primmnr  School  Syt- 
tem.    New  York,  1830. 
SEVERANCE.  M., 
jSpelling-Book.* 

American  Manual  j  or,  New  England  Beader. 
New  York.* 
8EWELL,  K.  M.. 

Child's  First  Uistorj  of  Borne.   New  York, 

(1K4001857. 
Child's  First  History  of  Greece^    N.  Y.  1853.* 
8EWELL,  8TEPUEN, 

llebrow  Grammar.    Boston,  1703.* 
SEIDELL,  W., 

Classical  Speaker.   Enlaned  bj  Beed.    New 
York,  l&O.* 
SGANZIN,  M.  J., 
Elementarr  Course  of  Ciril  Engineerinir.   Boa- 
ton,  2ded.,  1828.    3d  edition,  1837.* 
SHATTUCK,  W.  B., 
Columbian  Drawing-Book.   No.  I.   Cincinnati, 

2d  ediUon,  1849. 
Colombian  Drawing-Book,  No.  11.    Cinn.* 
Columbian  Drawing-Carda.    Three  Noa,    dn- 
cinnati.* 
SHAW,  JOHN, 

Manual  of  Anatoraj.    New  York,  182S.* 
SHAW,  OLIVER  A., 
Arithmetic  Philosophically  Tangfat.    Descrip- 
tion of  the  Viable  Numerator.   Boston, 
1832. 
SHAW,  THOMAS  B., 
Outlines  of  English   Literature.    Edited  by 
Tuckerman.    PhihMlelphia,  2d  ed.,  1854.* 

SHAY, , 

Book-keeping.* 
SHEA,  L  0., 
First  Book  of  History.    New  York,  18M.* 
Elementary  History  of  the  United  States.  New 

York.  1865.* 
School  History  of  the  United  States.    N.  Y.* 
General  History  of  Europe.    New  York.* 
Elements  of  History  Combined  with  Geography 
and  Chronology.   New  York.* 
SHEA,  JOHN  H., 

Book-keeping  Simplified.    Baltimore,  1811.* 
SHEDD,  W.  G.  T., 

Eloquence  a  Virtue.   See  J^.  Theremin, 
8UEDOLN,  C, 
Abridgment  of  Logographie,  ko.  TmoA  Spell- 
er.   Boston,  181V.* 
SHELDON.  E.  A., 

Manual  of  Otject  Lessons.    New  York,  1802.* 
8HEPARD,  C.  U., 
Treatise  on  Mineralogy.   New  HaTea,  1882. 
Sd  ediUon,  1857. 
SHEPAIU).  JOHN, 
Science  of  Double  Entry  Book-keeping  Sia^li- 
fled.    Lansingburg,  1840.* 
8HEPAUD,  WILLIAM  A., 
Sdenoo  of  Arithmetic.    FartL    (Frim.Arith.) 
lioston,  18*9.** 
BHfiPPAKD,  FURMAN, 

Constitutional  Text-Book.    Philadelphia,  1865. 
SHERIDAN,  THOMAS, 
Elements  of  English;  or,  Art  of  Beading, 

Dublin,  1780. 
Bbetorioal  Grammar  of  the  English  Language. 

Edited  by  Andrews.    Phila.,  3d  ed.,  1780. 
Course  of  Lectures  on  Elocution.  Troy,  2d  ed. 

1803. 
Complete  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 
London,  (1780).  2d  ed.,  1780.  PhUadelpUa, 
(1796.) 
SHERIFF.  DANIEL, 
Doable  Entrr  Book-keeping,  SimpUfled,   Lon- 


SHERMAN,  HENRY, 
Goremmental  llflitory  of  the  United  Statea« 
New  York,  1813. 
SHERMAN,  JOHN, 
Ptiilosophy  of  Language  Illustrated.    A  New 
System  of  Grammar.    Trenton  Falls,  1826. 
SHERWIN,  THOMAS, 
Elementary  Treatise    on  Algebra.     Bostona 

1842.    2d  edidon,  1844.  ■ 

Common  School  Algebra.    Boston,  1845,  (1854.) 
Keys  to  do.    Boston,  1862.* 
Mathematioal  Tables.    See  MOee  d  Shenritui 
SHERWOOD,  GEORGE,  ^ 

8neller  and  Pronouncer.    New  York,  1862. 
WriUng  Speller.    New  York,  18ti2. 
SHERWOOD.  L.  H., 
Song  and  Hymn-Book.    See  Britttm  ^  5A6K 
wood, 
SHERWOOD,  WILLIAM, 
Self-Culture  in  Reading,  Speaking  and  CoftTei^ 

saUon.    New  York,  18ad.* 
System  of  Elocution.    New  York.* 
SHKYS,  B., 

The  American  Book-keeper.    New  York,  1818.* 
SHIRES,  JOHN, 
Improred  Method  of  Book-keeping.   London. 
1799.*  , 

SHURTLEFF,  J.  B.,  ^ 

Gorernmental   Instructor.    New  Yoik,  1845, 
(Revised  edition,  1800.) 
SIGOURNEY.  LYDIA  H., 
The  Pictorial  Reader.    New  York,  1844.* 
The  Illuminated  American  Primer.  Claremont, 
1844.  (New  York.)  , 

The  Girl's  Reading-Book.   New  YoriE,  0th  td., 

18:».  12th  editloQ,  1841. 
The  Boy's  Reading-Book,  for  Schools.    New 

York,  1839. 
Evening  Readings  in  History.     Springfield, 

SILICEU8.  JOHN  MARTIN, 

Arithmetioa,  Ue.    Paris,  1526.* 
SILJESTROM,  P.  A., 
Afbaadlingar  1  Fysiska  ooh  FUosoflska  i 
No.  L  Stockholm,  1854. 
SILL,  J.  M.  B., 
Synthesis  of  the  English  Sentence.    (Elemen- 
tary Grammar,)  New  York,  1859. 
Parsing  Book,  to  accompany  do.   New  York.* 
SILLIMAN,  benjamin; 
Elements  of  Chemistry.   2  toIb.  New  Haren, 
1830. 
SILLIMAN,  BENJAMIN,  JR., 
First  Principles  of  Physics ;  or,  Natural  Phi* 

losophy.    Phihidelpya.  1860. 
First  Principles  of  Chemistry.    PhlladelphbL 
(1847. 185b.  1853.)  i8th  edition,  1860. 
SIMMEON,JOHN, 

A  Spelitng-Book.    PhiUdelphia.* 
snots.  FREDERIC  W., 
Treatise  on  Levelling.    Rev.  by  Alexander. 

Baltimore,  1837r(New  York.) 
Treatise  on  Mathematical  Instruments.   Ber, 
by  Alexander.  Bait.,  2d  ed.  1844,  (N.  Y.) 
SIMMS,  W.  G.. 
(Seography  of  South  Carolina.   New  Haren  j 

Charleston,  1843.* 
History  of  South  Carolina.  New  Haven,  ISIO.* 
Questions  to  do..  New  Haven.* 
8IMONNB,T.. 
Manual  of  French  Verbs.    New  York,  1854.* 
Treatise  on  French  Verbs.    New  York.* 
OUendorlPs   French  Grammar  for  Spanlaidi« 

(Metodo,  etCt)  New  York.* 
Key  to  do..  New  York.* 
OUendorlPs  Spanish  Grammar.   See  Vdae^ptM 
&  Simonmi, 
8IM0NS0N,  i 

ChrcnlarZoSloglcal  Chart.   New  Yoik,  1863.*     I 
SIMPSON,  THOMAS,  ^ 

T^reatise  of  Algebnu   London,  4th  ed.,  1778. 
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BDfPSON,  THOMAS,  {conHmmed,) 
^Trigonometrjt  Plane  and  SpberlcaL    Pniio., 
^^'     1847.* 
^  Suireylnir.* 
8IHS0N,  ROBERT, 
'.  JUemenU  of  EuoUd.    Phila ,  1821. 
l^i     *<        *'    Conic   SeotioAs.    Glassow,   new 
^    edition,  18(H.  rhiUdelphla,  1809. 

BIllET, 1. 

«,  Elements  de  la  Langne  Anglaite.    1806.* 
Epitome  Historic  uraec».    New   Haven,    Ist 
*     ed.,  1822,  (1824)  1828,  (Boston,  Flilladeiphla, 
18S28.) 

BISMONDI. , 

4  Battles  of  Oessyand  Poletiera.  with  Interlin- 
*        ear  translation.    London,  3a  ed.,  18&i. 
SKINNER,  F.  G., 
A,  Elements  of  Akrlooltore.    See  BetUx  d  Dt 

SKINNER,  O.  A., 

.    Questions   for  Sabbath-School  Classes.     See 

^         C.  Hudson, 

SLOANE.  A.  L., 

Report  for  Schools.    See  SaUtHmnt  ^  Sloane, 
SLOCOMB,  WILLIAM, 

American  Calculator.    Philadelphia,  1831. 
8MALLEY,  DANIEL  S., 
The    American   Phonetio   DiotlonarT.     Cln., 
1856.* 
SMART,  B.  H., 
Accidence  of  English  Grammar.  London,  1841. 
Grammar  on  its  True  Basis}  Accidence  and 
Principles  of  English  Grammar.    2  vols. 
London,  1847. 
Praetical  Grammar  and  English  Prommclation. 
London,  1810.* 
SMART.  CHRISTOPHER. 
TransIaUon  of  Cicero.    Philadelphia,  1&I7.* 
"  »•  Horace,  Philadelphia,  18M.* 

Same,  ed.  by  Buckley.   New  York,  1865.* 
Translation  of  Pluedms.    New  York.* 
SMART,  JOHN  G., 
doeronis  Oratlones  qnndam  selects.  (Delphln 
ed.)  Philadelphia,  1826, 1834.* 
8MEATON.  WILLIAM, 
Etymological  Manual  of  the  English  Language. 

New  iiayen,  1843. 
Etymological  Manual  of  the  English  and  French 
Langua!?es.    New  Haren,  1848.** 
8MELLIE,  WILLIAM, 
Philosophy  of  Natural  History.    Ed.  by  Ware. 
Boston  (18t4.)    26th  ed.,   1846,  1847,  1861, 
1860. 
8METHAM,  THOMAS, 

English  Grammar.    London,  1774.* 
8MKTIUS,  HENRICUS, 

Prosodia.    Frankfort  and  Leipsio,  16Q1, 
SMILEY,  THOMAS  T., 
United  SUtes  Speaker.    Phila.* 
Easy  Introduction  to  Geography.     Philadel- 
phia, (1824,)  4th  ediUon,  1826,  (5th  edition, 
1827.) 
Atlas  to  do.    PhlUdelphla.* 
Improved  Atlas.    PhlUdelphla,  1827.* 
Sacred  Orography.    Philadelphhi,  1824.* 
Bncyclop«dTa  of  Cieography.    Hartford,  1839. 
Table-Book.    PhiladelphU* 
ArlthmeUcal  Rules  and  Tables.   Philadelphia, 

1847.* 
New  Federal  Calculator ;  or.  Scholars'  Assist- 
ant.   Phila.,  1825, 1843, 1800.** 
Complete  Key  to  do.    PhUa.,  1^25, 1836.** 
SMITH  ft  FARNUM, 

Juvenile  AUas.   New  York,  1813.* 
SMITH,  ASA, 
Primero  Llbro  de  Geografia.    New  York.* 
Primary  Astronomy.    New  York,  1864.* 
Hlnstrated  Astronomy.    N.  Y.,  4th  ed.,  1840, 

(1864,  Boston,  1861.) 
Astronomia  lUustrada.   Same,  In  Spanish.   N. 
.     Y.,1864.* 


SMITH,  ANN, 

Drawing-Book  of  Flowers.    Baltimore* 
SMITH,  AUGUSTUS  W., 

Elementry  Treatise  on  Mecfaaaioa.    Hew  ToEk, 
(184«.)  1868. 
SMITH,  CHARLES. 

Universal  Geography  made  Easy.    N.  T.,  1796. 
SMITH,  D.B., 

Chemistry.    Philadelphia.* 
SMITH,  E.  A., 

Blahr's  Elements  of  Natural  and  Experimeiital 
Philosophy.    New  York,  1834.* 
SMITH,  E.  PI^TRINE, 

Manual  of  PoUtical  Economy.    N.  Y.,  1^3.* 
SMITH,  ELI, 

An  English  Grammar.    Philadelphia,  1812.* 

smithTfrancis  H., 

Introduction  to  Smith  and  Duke^  AriUunetic. 

Philadelphia,  1847.* 
Key  to  the  Same.    Philadelphia.* 
Algebra.    Philadelphia,  1847.* 
Blot's    Elementary    Treatise    on    Analytical 
(Geometry.     Phila.,  rev.  ed.,  1846,    (li367, 
New  York.) 
SMITH.  F.  H.,  A  R.  T.  W.  DUKE, 
The  American  Sutistical  Arithmetic    FhOa.^ 
1846. 
SMITH,  HENRY, 

Anatomical  Atlas.    Philadelphia,  1S49.* 
SMITH,  H..  ft  B.  S.  SCHNECK, 
The  Musical  Primer  and  Juvenile  Instnelor. 
Chambersburg,  1846. 
SMITH.  HENRY, 
Cruslus's  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  Homer. 
Hartford.  1844.* 
SMITH,  HENRY  B., 
History  of  the  (}hurdi,  in  Chronological  TaUcs. 

New  York,  1860.* 
Glesler's  Text-Book  of  Churdi  History.    New 
York,  1867.* 
SMITH,  H.  L,, 

Natural  Philosophy.   New  York,  1852.* 
SMITH,  JAMES, 

Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  &c.    K.  Y.* 
SMITH,  JEROME  V.  C, 
Class-Book  of  Anatomy.    Boston,  (1834.)    4Cb 
edition,  1840.    6th  edition,  1841. 
SMITH.  JOHN. 
New  Hampshire  Latin  Grammar.    Boston,  3d 

edition,  1812. 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Langna&re.    Boston,  *09. 
Hebrew  Grammar  without  Pomts.    Bost.,  '10. 
Cicero,  De  Oratore.* 
SMITH.  J.  CALVIN, 

Gazetteer  of  the  World.    New  York,  1856.* 
SMITH,  JOHN  RUBENS, 

Juvenile  Drawing-Book.    New  York,  1846.* 
SMITH,  JOSL4H  TOULMIN, 
Comparative  View  of  Ancient  History.  Boston, 


SMITH  J.  E.. 

Grammar  or  Botany.   New  York,  1822.* 
SMITH.  J.  K., 

Juvenue  Lessons;  or,  Chfld's  First  Reading- 
Book.    Keene,1836.* 
SMITH.  L.  L., 

Questions  to  Butler's  Analogy,  with  sane.  K. 

Questions  to  Taylor's  Andent  and  Modem  His- 
tory,  with  same.    New  York,  1869. 
SMITH,  PETER, 

English  Grammar.   Edinburgh,  1820.* 
SMITH,  ROSWELL  C, 

Intellectual  and  Practical  Grammar.  (Indoe- 
tlve.)  Providence,  1st  edition,  1829,  1832. 
Boston,  Part  I.,  1830.    Parts  I.-II.,  1831.** 

English  Grammar  on  the  Productive  System. 
Boston,  1st  edition,  1831.  New  York,  Jd 
edition,  1832,  (18360  Hartford,  2d  edhioni, 
1832,  im  1841.  Philadelphia,  2d  edition, 
1835,  (1845,  1S50J  1851,  IttO.  OncinBati, 
1844|  1847»** 
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SMITH,  ROSWELL  C.  (wntinued,) 

Introaactory  Geographyf  (First  Biook.)    New 
York,  nst  edition,  1840.)    2d  edition,  1&46. 
10th  edition,  1850.    PIiiladeL,  (1650,  185S,) 
20Ui  ediUon,  1830.«* 
Quarto,  or  Second  Book  in  Geography.  (Concise, 
Ac,  System.)  New  York.  (7th  edition,  M7.) 
11  tU  edition,  1850.    17th  edition,  1851.    Phil- 
adclnhio,  41st  edition*  1859. 
0«ognipny  on  the  Productive  System.  Hartford, 
ISTIS.    2d  edition,  1836, 18^9,  (1840,)  IMl,  *43. 
New  York,  18i5, 18>8.   Philadelphia,  1800.** 
Atlas.    Hartford,  (Ist  edition,  1830,)  1840. 
^'ew  Gteographv.    PhUadeiphta,  Ist  ed.,  1800. 
Atlas  of   Moaem  and   Ancient    (Geography. 

Philadelphia,  1800. 
Uttle  Federal  Calculator,  (Intro.  Arithmetic.) 
Boston,  (1st  edition,  1830,)  1832, 18G0.    Phil- 
adelphia,  1830.** 
Practical  and  Mental  Arithmetic,  or  Second 
Book.    (Providence,  1^7.)    Boston,  2d  edi* 
tion.  1827,  1820.    61st  edition,  1835.     New 
Y'ork,]833.    Cincinnati,  61st  ediUon,  1838. 
Hartford,  1841.    Philadelphia,  1860.»« 
Kertodo.    Hartford,  1830.    (New  York.) 
Arithmetic  on  the  Productive  System.    Hart- 
ford, 1840.    PhUadeiphia,  1859. 
Key  to  do.    Hartford,  1843. 
>'ew  Arithmetic,  or  Third  Book,  and  Key.    N. 

York,  1802.* 
Inductive  Arithmetic  and  Federal  Calculator. 
New  Yorlt.* 
SMITH,  R.  »I., 
Child's  First  Book  of  Geography.  Philadelphia, 

1849.** 
Modem,  or  New  Common  School  .(Geography. 
Philadelphia,  1848, 1840,  (1850.) 
SMITH,  a  S., 
Mannal  of  Linear  Perspective.   New  York,  '87. 
**      **  Topographical  Drawing.  New  lork, 
1854,  1857.* 
83nTU^  SAMUEL,  (MBS.  ?) 

Linear  Drawing-Book.    Philadelphia,  1843.* 
SMITH,  SEBA, 

N  e w  Elemejits  of  Geometry.   New  York,  I860.* 
SMITH,  SETH,* 

Natnral  PhUosophj.    See  WUUU  <f  Sntitk. 
SMITH,  MBS.  SI'ENCER, 
First  Lessons  in  English  Composition.  Boston, 
1850. 
SMITH,  8.  J., 
Beuben's  Key  to  the  Art  of  Drawing  the  Hu- 
man Figure.   Philadelphia.* 
SMITH,  THOMAS, 

Double  Entry  Simplified,    Birmingham,  1810.* 
SMITH,  THOMAS, 
Alderson's  Orthographical  Exerdsec.   London, 

15th  edition.  181^(1824.) 
Murray's  Encllah  Grammar,  abridged.   Lon- 
don, 1832T 
Walker^s  Dictionary,  abridged.    N.  Y.,  1818.* 
83I1TH,  THOMAS  L., 

EI<*ments  of  the  Laws.   Philadelphia,  I860. 
SMITH,  WILUAM, 

Hebrew  (Grammar ;  wlthoot  pointa.* 
SMITH,  WILUAM, 
The  Student's  Hume.    New  York,  1850. 

"        GM>bon.    New  York,  (I867j)  1860. 
History  of  Greece.     Edited  by  C.  C.  Felton. 
Boston.  1855.* 
Same,  edited  by  O.  W.  Oroeno.   New  York, 
(185401800. 
Smaller  lllstonr  of  Greece.   New  York.* 
ThuoA'dldva'  Histoirof  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
Translated.    PhUadeiphia,  1844.    N.York.* 
New  Classical  Dictionary.    Edited  by  Anthon. 

New  York,  1851.* 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Bomaa  Antiqaltles. 
London.  2d  edition.  1863. 
Same,  edited  by  C.  Anthon.   New  York,  3d 
edition,  1867. 


SMITH,  WILLIAM,  (coniinued.) 

Same,  school  edition.    By  C.  Anthon.   New 
York,  (1810,)  1867. 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and 
Mythology.  London,  3  vols.,  1850.  (Boston, 
2  vols.,  1867.) 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Boman  Geography. 
2  vols.    London,  1864. 
SMITH,  WILLIAM  W., 
The  Little  Spoiler.    New  York.* 
The  Juvenile  Definer.    New  York,  I860.* 
The  Grammar  School  Speller }  or,  Speller's  New 

Manual.    New  York.* 
The  Speller's  and  Deflner's  Manual.  New  York, 

1855,  1867. 
Book-keeping  by  Single  Entry.    New  York.* 
SMITH,  W.  W.,  k  E.  MAKTIN, 
Book-keeping  by  Single  and  Double  Entry. 
With  Blanks.    New  York.* 
SMITH,  W.  W.,  ft  C.  B.  STOUT. 

The  Young  Ckographer.    New  York,  1858. 
SMITH, 
Gazetteer  ot  the  United  States.    See  BukeU  a 

Smith, 
Hand  hooka  of  Anatomy,  fto.    See  KM  9 

SmUh. 
Geography  and  Athis.   New  York,  1827.* 
Algebra.    New  York,  1827.* 
Astronomy.    New  York,  1827.* 
Modem  History.    New  York,  1827.* 
Ancient  History.    New  York.  1827.* 
Chronology.    New  York,  1827.* 
Mythology.    New  York,  1827.* 
SMYTH,  THOMAS, 
Catechism  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.   New 
York.* 
SMYTH,  WILLIAM, 
Elementary  Algebra.   Boston.   Brunawldc.* 
Key  to  do.    Boston.* 
Treatise  on  Algebra.    Boston.* 
Key  to  do.    Boston.* 
Trigonometry  and  Surreying.  Boston.  Brant* 

wick.* 
Analytical  Geometry.   Boston.    Branswiek.* 
Calculus.    Boston.* 
8NELL,  CHABLES, 
Book-keeping  after  Italian  Method.   London, 

1701.* 
Guide  to  Book-keeping.    London,  1700.* 
SNELL,  E.  8., 

8eeDe»i<s(m  Oimtted, 
SNOW,  CALEB  H., 
First  Principles  of  English  Spelling  and  Bead- 
ing.   Boston,  1827, 1828.* 

SNOWDEN, , 

History  of  America.   Philadelphia.* 
SNYDEB,  WILLLAM. 

Enfilish  Grammar.    Winchester,  (Ta.)  1834.* 
80AVE.  FRANCESCO, 
Beeueil  des  Ontes  Moranx,  (Italian  ft  Frenoh,) 

London,  n.  d. 
InstituxionI  di  Etlca.  Teniee,'revlsed  edition, 
1808. 
SOCIETY  FOR    PROMOTING    CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 
Readings  in  English  Prose  Literature.  London, 

new  edition,  1853. 
Readings  In  Poetry.    London.  11th  ed.,  1802. 
"        "  Biography.    London,  7th  ed.,  1851. 
**        "  Science.    London,  5th  ed.,  1853. 
Outlines  of  Sacred  History.    London,  13th  ed., 

1860. 
Elements  of  Botany.    London,  8th  ed.,  1864.     r 
SODEN  T 
Elements*  of  the  German"  Language,    dndn- 
natl.  1850.* 
SOLLY,  EDWARD,  ' 

Rural  Chemistry.    Fhlkdelphla,  Ist  edition, 

1862. 
Syllabna  of  Lectorea  on  Chemistry.    Ptrfladfi' 
phla,lSGO.* 
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SOMERVTLLE,  IfART, 
MechAoisin  of  the  Hearent.  PhOadelplils,  1832. 
Fhysfcal  Geography.    PhUadtlphla,  IMS.   New 
edition.  Ih50.* 
Same,  edited  by  Raflobenberger.    Philadel- 
phia, (new  edition,  18A3,)  ISM. 
SOPHOCLES, 
The  Antigone.   Edited  by  T.  D.  Wodflej.  Cam- 
brid&[e,  1835.    (Boston,  UM4.) 
Same,  literallT  transUted.    Athens,  Oa.* 
The  Kiectra.    Edited  by  T.  D.  Woolaey.   Bea- 
ton, 1837. 
Same,  literally  traasUted.  Athena,  Ga.  New 
York.* 
AJax.    Edited  by  T.  B.  M.  Gray.    Cambridge, 

1S6],  18&2.« 
OQdiiMis  Tynmnns.  'Edited  by  H.  Crosby.  New 
Yorlc,l852.» 
Same,  literally  translated.  Athens,  Ga.   Beft- 
Ter,  Pa.,  1865.« 
The  Tragedies.    UteraUr  translated.  N.  Y.* 
Same,  translated  by  T.  FrancUin.   N.  York, 
1834.* 
SOPHOCLES,  E.  A., 
Pronunciation  and  History  of  fbe  Greek  AUl^ 

bet.    Cambridge,  l»i8, 1864.» 
Greek  Exercises.    Hartford,  1841.   8d  editlOB, 

1843,  (with  Ker.) 
First  Lessons  in  Greek.    Hartlbrd,  1880.* 
The  Greek  Verbs.    Hartford,  1863.* 
Greek  Grammar.    Hartfcmi,  2d  edition  18«0, 

(1853>* 
Modem  (jreek'Grammar,  (Romaio.)    Hartlbrd, 
1842,1853.    Boston,  1858.* 

SOUTH, , 

An  English  Grammar.* 

SOUTHARD, , 

bdiool  Chimes.    See  Baker  ^^Somihard. 
SPALDING,  CHARLES, 
RndimentJi  of  English  Grammar.     Onondagi, 
Ist  edition,  1826, 1826.* 
SPALDING,  W., 
History  of  English  Literature.    New  York, 
18M.* 
SPARKS,  H.  C, 
The  Polylingual  Journal,  Vol.  I.    N.  Y.,  1857. 
"  "  "  «*  U.    N.  Y.,  1868.* 

SPAULDING,  HORACE, 

The  BibUcal  Manual.    Boston,  188L* 
SPEAR,  MATTHEW  POTTER, 
Easy  Exercises  in  Latin.* 
Teacher's  Manual  of  English  Grammar.   Boa- 
ton,  1846. 
SPELMAN,  E.,  ft  M.  COOPER, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis  and  Cyropedla.     Trans- 
lated.   2  vols.    Philadelphia,  1810.   New 
York.*  ^^ 

SPENCE,  W., 

Entomology.    See  Kirbg  d  Spenoe, 
SPENCER,  GEORGE, 
An  English  Grammar  on  Synthetical  Principles. 

New  York,  1862.** 
Latin  Lessons,  with  Exercises  in  Parsing.  New 
York.* 
Same,  edited  by  Bullion.  PhUadelphia,  1855.* 
SPENCEk,J.A., 
Pycroft's  Course  of  Enidlsh  Reading.    New 

York.  1864.* 
Cesar's  Commentaries.    New  York.* 
The  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  in  Greek.  New 

York,  1860. 
Latin  and  Greek  Books.    See^  T,  K.  Amotd, 
SPENCER,  P.  R., 
Spenoerian  System  of  Practical  Penmanship, 
three  series.    New  York,  1869.* 
,    Compendium  of  the  Spenoerian  System.   New 
York,  I860.* 
Chart  of  Letters.    New  York,  1880* 
SPENCER,  P.  R.,  k  SONS.  &  J.  W.  LU8K, 
Spenoerian  System  of  Business  Penmanshlpi 
in  nine  boolcs.    New  York.* 


New  YortL* 


SPENCER  ft  RICE, 

?rsteni  of  Business  Penmanship, 
oang  Lady's  First  I>essoBa  in  * 
manshlp.    New  York.* 
Yoong  Misses'  First  Lessons  in  Ladies'  r^Bn> 

manshlp.    New  York.* 

SPIERS.  A., 
Manual  of  I^Vendi  Conversational  Terms.    P.« 
French  and  English  Dictionary.      Edited    bf 

Jewett.    New  York,  n.  d. 
Pronouncing     School    Dictionarr.         (Saoc, 
abridged.)    New  York.* 
SPIERS  &  SURENNE, 
Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the   Frendi  amd 
English.     E<ttted  by  Qnac^eiifooa.     New 
York,  1862.* 
Same.    New  abridged  edition.    Kew  York.* 
SPILLAN,  D., 
Liry,  Books  L-IV.    literal^  translated.    Bern- 

rer.  Pa.* 
Demosthenes.  De  Corona.  literally  tnnalatedL 
Bearer,  Pa.* 
BFRAGUE,  A.  W., 

Natural  FUkMophy.   Boston,  1866.* 
SPOHB,  L.. 
CeM>rated  School  for  the  Violin.  Boston.  New 
York.* 
Same,  abridged.   New  York.* 
SQUARY,  C, 

Agricultural  Chemistry.   Philadelphia.* 
SQUIRE,  WILLIAM, 

Modem  Book-keeper.    London,  1?90.* 
STACKHOUSE,  THOMAS. 
GrsBcte  Grammatices  Rudimenta.    New  Gre^ 
Granunar.    London,  17ft2. 
STALLO,  J.  B., 

PhUosophy  of  Nature.    Boston,  1818.* 
STANFORD,  C.  S., 

PUto's  Phsedon.    TransUted.   N.Y.,  ISSl.* 
STANIPORDJ)ANIEL, 
The  ChUd's  First  Book.    Boston,  1st  ed.  1802.* 
The  Art  of  Reading.    Boston  (Ist  ed.  ISM).  7th 

ed.  1810.  lOUi  ed.  1814.   12th  ed.  1817. 
Short  but  Comprehensive  Grammar.    Boston, 

2d  ed.,  1800.  4th  ed.,  1807.** 
Practical  Arithmetic    Host.,  1818.  Sded.  laOi** 
STANLEY,  ANTHONY  D., 
Elementsiry  Treatise  of  Spherical  Geometry  and 

Trigonometry.    New  Haven,  l*rtS  (1860). 
Tables  of  Logarithms.    New  Haven,  lSi7  (WV 
STANSBURY,A.J., 
Elementary  Catechism  on  the  Constitntloa  of 
United  States.    Boston,  1826.* 
STAPLES,  STEPHEN  M.  L., 
GramaticadelaLengualnglesa.   Philadelphia, 
1825.* 

STARKWEATHER, , 

AnAriUimetic    1829.* 

6TAUGHT0N, , 

Virgil.* 
STEARNS.  EDWARD  J., 
Alphabetical  Recitation  List.    Boston,   1857, 

1858.** 
Practical  Guide  to  English  Pronunciation.  Bos- 
ton, 1857, 1858.** 
STEARNS.  GEORGE, 
An  English  Grammar.    Boston,  1st  ed.,  1843.** 

steaSxs, , 

Dramatic  DUilogues.    1806.* 
STEELE,  D., 

A  System  of  Moral  Philosophy.    Boston,  1847. 
STEERS. , 

Harmonic  Cards.    New  York.* 
STEINER,  J., 

German  Reader.    New  York,  1847.* 
STEINER,  LEWIS  H., 

Will's  Outlines  of  Chemical  Analysis.   Boston, 
1852.* 
STEINWEHR, , 

Universal  Geography.    See  Cochrcm  f  SUk^ 
vxhr* 
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5TEPHEN8,  HUSTCRAFT, 
Italian  Book-ke«pi]ig  Bedaoed  to  «a  Art  Lon- 
don,  1735.* 
3TEBRY,  MESSRS., 
The  American  Yoath;  Conne  of  Introdnetory 

^Mathematics.    FroTidenoe,  1790. 

STETSON,  ISAAC, 
Unlrenol  Writer;  or,  Shorthaad  Shortened. 
Philadelphia,  18M.* 

8TEUEB, i—T^ 

Nonvean  Guide,  &o.  '8ee  BeOenair, 
BTEVKNS,  BKRIAH, 
New  and  Concise  Srstem  of  Arithmetio.   Sara* 

toga  Springs,  itez.  . 

STEVENSON,  ROGER, 

MUiUrylnstmct^nfor'OfBoers.  Phlla.,U70,'70.* 
8TEVINUS,  SIMON  — 1648,  1«»,— ^ 
I/Arithmetique.    Lefden,  1586.* 
Book-keopinff,   [in  MacpherBon't  Annala  of 
€k>mmerce,  1805  J  .♦ 
STEWART,  DUGALD. 
Elements  of  the  Philosophr  of  the  Human 
Mind.    Cambridge,  im    (Boston,  1813.) 
Same,  rerlsed  and  abridged  by  Bowen.    Bos- 
ton, 1854.* 
Philosophy  of  the  Aotire  and  Moral  Powers. 
Cambridge,  1840.* 
Same,  edited  by  J.  Walker.    Boston,  4th  edi- 
tion. 1865.    PhUadelphia,  I860.* 
8TIFEL,  MICHAEL, 

Arithmetica  Integra.   Nuremberg,  1544.* 
STILLING.  J.  H.  JUNG, 
Theory  of  Pneamatology.    New  York,  1851.* 

STIRLING, , 

Horace,  with  interlinear  translations.    Edited 

.,    by  Nattall.  and  rev.  by  Clark,  Philadelphia.* 

STOCMARD-T  JULIUS  A., 

Principles  of  Cfhemistry.    Translated  by  Peiroe. 

Cambridge,  8th  ed.,  1850.    Boston,  1854. 

Philadelphia,  1860. 

STOCKTON, , 

An  Arithmetic* 
STODDARD,  D.T., 
A  Grammar  of  the  Modem  Syriao  Langnage. 
New  Haven,  1855.* 
STODDARD,  JOHN  F., 
Juvenile  Mental  Arithmetic.    New  York,  1855. 
American  Intellectual  Arithmetic.    New  Yoric, 

20th  edition,  1850. 
RndimenU  of  Arithmetic.  New  York,  1863.* 
PracUcal  Arithmetic.    New  York,  1852.* 
Key  to  Intellectual  and  Practical  Arithmetios. 

New  York.* 
Philosophical  and  Practical  Arithmetlo.   New 

York.* 
The  Ready  Reckoner.    New  York.* 
STODDARD,  J.  P.,  ft  W.  D.  HENCKLE, 
Algebra  for  High  Schools.    New  York,  1857. 
Key  to  Elementary  Algebra.    New  York.* 
University  Algebra.    New  York.* 
Key  to  do.    I^w  York,  18G3.* 
STODDARD,  8., 

Latin  Grammar.    See  Andrewi  &  Stoddard^ 
STONE,  A.  P., 
Explanatory  Key  to  Chase's  Common  School 
Arithmetic.    Worcester,  1853.* 
STONE.  T.  D.  P., 
The  Child's  Reader.    (Alabama  series.)    New 

York,  5th  ed.,18M.* 
Alabama  Header.    Part  II.    New  York,  1852.* 
STONE,  W.  L., 
The  Rhetorical  Speaker.  (AlabamajeriesQ    N. 
York*  1844.* 
STORER,W.,JR., 
(Questions  to  William's  History  of  the  Berolii- 
tlon.    Stonlngton,  1827. 
STOREY,  JOSHUA, 

^  Engliah  Grammar.   Newcastle  (Eng.),  1778.* 
BTOau  &  FLATT, 
ElemenU  of  Theologr.^  Translated  by  Schnmck- 
er.    Boston,  1820.   Andover.* 


STORY,  JOSEPH, 

Familiar  Exposition  of  Constitntlon  of  U.  S. 
New  York,  180O. 

Constitutional  Class-Book.    Boston,  1834.* 
STOUT,  C.  B., 

Hart's  Geographical  Exercises.    N.  York,  1857. 

Young  (Geographer.    See  SmUk  &  Stout, 
STOWE,  H.  B., 

First  Geography  for  (Hiildren.    Boston,  1856.* 
ST.  OUENTIN,  D., 

Radlments  of  (General  Grammar.     London, 
1812.* 
STRAIGHT,  H., 

Allitter:  or,  the  Melody  of  Langnage.    New 
York.  1836. 
8TRATTAN,  H.  D.. 

Book-Koeplng.    See  Bryant  ^  Strattan, 
STRAUSS, , 

Stream  of  Time :  or.  Chart  of  Universal  His- 
to^.    Translated  by  HaskeU.    New  York, 

STRETCH,  L.  M., 
The  Beauties  of  History.   Philadelphia  (1847), 
1864,  18n0. 
STRICKLAND,  AGNES, 
Tales  and  Stories  from  History.    Philadelphia, 
1847.* 
STRONG,  A.  B., 

American  Flora.    New  York.* 
STRONG,  A.  L., 
System  of  Penmanship.  Hartfbrd,  1853.  North* 
anipton.* 
STRONCl,  JAMES, 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  in  the  Greek,  fbr  St«- 
dento.    New  York,  1854.* 
STRONG,  TITUS, 
The  Common  Reader.    Greenfleld,  1818  (18M). 
Young  Scholar's  Manual.    Greenfleld  (1821, 4th 
edition.  1822.  3d  ed.,  1824,  1820).  6th  ed.,>27. 
Scholar's  Guide  to  the  HUtory  of  the  Bible. 

Greenfleld,  1822.    6th  edition.  1820.* 
'^Unlversal  Preceptor.    Greenfield.* 
STRONG,  T., 
Treatise  on  Elementary  and  Higher  Algebra, 
New  York.* 
STUART,  MOSES, 
Cicero,  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Ando- 
ver, 1833.* 
Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Dialect.   An- 
dover, 2d  edition.* 
Practical  Rules  for  Greek  Accent.    Andover.* 
Course  of  Hebrew  Study.    Andover,  1830. 
Hebrew  Grammar.    Andover,  new  ed.,  1823.* 

*«  "  without  points.    Andover.* 

A  Hebrew  Chrestomathy.  Andover,  2d  edition, 

1832.    r3d  ediaon,  1838.) 
(Jesenlus'  Hebrew  Grammar.    Roediger's  edi- 
tion, with  additions.    New  York,  1851.* 
STUART,  M.,  h  E.  ROBINSON, 
MTlner's  Greek  Grammar  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   Andover,  1823.* 
STURGUS,  M., 

Sallust.    See  Dntler  if  Sturam. 
STURMIUS,  JOHANNIS  (JHRISTOPHORUS, 
(^Ussic  Letters.    1565.* 
Plan  of  a  Gymnasium.* 
Mathesls  (^mpendloria,  slve  eyrodnia.* 
Mathematica.    (}oburg,  1754.* 
Elements  of  the  Mathematica  made  Kngliah, 
1700.* 
SUI8ETH,  R., 

Calculator.  Venice,  1520.* 
SULLIVAN,  ROBERT, 
The  Spellhig-Book  Superseded.    Dnblin,  18th 

edrtloii7l850. 
Introduction  to  Geography.   Dublin,  13th  edi- 
tion, 1850. 
Geography  Generallxed.    Dnblin,  12th  ed.,  *40« 
SULLIVAN,  WILLIAM, 
Historical  C^ass-Book.    Pari  I.   Boston,  1833. 
(Philadelphia). 
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SITLLIVAK,  WILLLAK,  {cofMnmed.) 
Uonl  Civs  Book.    BoDton,  leoi  (1833>. 
Political  ClaM-Book.    Bocton  (1630),  >S1  ('tf). 
BULLIVA>'T,  WILLIAJI, 
Mwcl  and  Hepstloe  of  tb«  United    States. 
(With  Gray^  Manual.)    New  York,  UM. 
8nfK£R,GK()RUE, 
Compeod  of  Thviiiologfca]  and  Systenatie  Dot- 
anv.    If artlord,  lifsiO* 
SCNUEVALL,  C.  J., 
Liirobok  i  Zoologicn  fSr  Begjanare.    Lmd, 
4th  edidon,  1853. 
SUNDEVALI.,  C.  J.,  ft  F.  WRIGHT, 
2U>oloffii«k  Hand-AUaa  iHr  bkolor.    Land,  U 

SUBAL'LT.t.M.J., 

Easy  Grammar  of  th«  French  Laagnage.  Bot> 
ton  (1H31).    .3d  edition,  lb41. 

Bowbotliam's  Practical  Grammar  of  the  FKnch. 
Cambridge,  1st  od.,  1831.  Boston,  2d  ed., 
1K'M3.    3il  cd.,  1839.    Hallotrell,  3d  ed.,  J811. 

Kew  Frendi  Exercises.    Boston,  lh43.* 

French  Fables,  with  Key,  &o.  Boston,  183i, 
1W3.* 

French  Qaestions  on  Scott's  Tries  of  a  Grand- 
ikther.    Boston.  1843.* 

Easy  Grammar  of  tne  iLallaa  Longnage.  Bos- 
ton, 1W3.* 

Little  Treasure  of  the  Student  of  the  Italian 
Language.    Boston,  li!hi&.* 
SURENNK,  GABRIEL, 

Kew  French  Manual.    New  York,  1838.* 

Fenelon's  Telemoque.    New  York.* 

Voltaire»8  HUtoire  de  Charles  XII.    N.  York.* 

Standard  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  French 
and  English.    New  York,  IMO.* 

Dictionary  of  the  French  and  English.  (Abridg- 
ment of  do.)    New  York.* 

Bee  Spierg  <f  Svrenne. 
8UTCHFFE,  J.. 

A  Grammar  or  the  English  Language.   Lon- 
don, 18)5.    (2d  edition,  1821.) 
SVEDBOM  P  F 

Utkast  till'satsiara.    Stockholm,  4th  ed..  1600. 

LXsebok  fclr  .Svcrges  Ungdom.    Stockholm,  '53. 
SWAN,  WILLIAM  D., 

Primary  School  Spelling-Book.    Philadelphia, 

SpeUing-Book.    Philadelphia,  1840,  I860.** 

Instructive  Reader.    Philadelphia,  1848, 1840. 

Introduction  to  Instructive  Reader.    Phfla.* 

Primary  School  Reader.  Parti.  Boston,  1643, 
(1846, 1847.  Philadelphia,  1850). 
Same.  Part  II.  Boston,  1843  (1845, 1840.  Phfl- 
adelphia.  1860).  Improved  ed.,  1853.  En- 
larged ed.,  1867. 
Same,  Part  IIL  Boston,  1844  (1845).  FhU*- 
delphia,  1848.    Revised  ed..  1856. 

District  School  Reader.  Philadelphia,  n.  d. 
Improved  ed.,  1852.    (Boston,  1845, 1846.)** 

Grammar  School  Reader.  Boston,  1846  (1845, 
1847.  PhiUdelphia,  1848).   Imp.  ed.,  n.  d.*« 

Comprehensive  Reader.    Boston.* 

Young  Ladies'  Reader.    Philadelphia,  1851.* 

Quesuons  to  Emerson's  N.  A.  Arithmetio, 
Part  III.    Boston,  1830. 

Arithmetic.    See  Leach  &  Swan, 
SWAN,  ROBERT, 

Arithmetics,    i^^  Leadi  &  Swan, 
SWEET,  JOSIAH, 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man.  New  England  Sohool 
edition.    Claremont.  1846. 

First  Lessons  in  English  Grammar.     Clare- 
mont, 1846. 
SWEET,  SAMUEL, 

Primary  School  Grammar,    daremont.* 

Larger        **  *<  Chvemont.* 

SWEET,  SAMUEL  NILES, 

Practical  ElocnUon.   Albany,  4th  editkm,  1816. 

OratoricalReader.    New  York.  1866.* 
EloOBtlonary  Chart.   New  York.* 


0WK£TB£K,J.E.. 
Moaical  Works.   See  Ch&net  d  Aseefser,  and 
Adam$,£ooifSweetaer, 
SWETT,  J., 
Ifinglish  Grannar.    OaiaaoBt,  1613.   ad  edi* 
tion.  1844.* 
SWIFT,  MARY  A^ 
First  Lessons  in  Natnral  FhllosophT.   Fnt  L 
Hartlbrd,  4th  edition,  1636.* 
Same,  Part  IL    Hartford,  1640.* 
SWINTON,  WILLIAM. 

Rambles  Among  Words.    New  Yost,  189. 
SYDOW,  E.  VON, 
Schnl-Atlas.    Gotha,  6th  edUion,  18M. 
Hand-book  to  Physkai  Maps.   jSdlted  br  ID* 
leant   Gotha,  1857. 
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TACITUS, 
Opera  Omnia.    3  rols.    Boston,  1817, 1820.* 
Uistorianim  Llbrl  V.,  eum  Lib.  de  Geimanla  et 
Vlia    Agrlcolae.     New  York.    1805,   (1825. 
Philadelphia,  lit  edition,  1808). 
Same.     Edited  by  J.   L.   Kingslej.     New 
Haven,  2d  edition,  1838.     PhUa.* 
•«  Edited  by  C.  K.  Dlllaway.    Pliila.* 

•«  Edited  by  Williston.    Hartford,  »a6.» 

•*  Literaliy  translated.    New  York.* 

The  Histories,  witti  Notes  for  Collegres.    Edi- 
ted by  W.  S.  T>  ler.    New  York,  1849. 
Germania  and  Agricola.    Edited  by  W.  S.  l>r- 
ler.    New  York,  new  edition,  1840,  (1852). 
Same.    Edited  by  C.  Anthon.    New  York, 
(1852),  1859. 
**         Literally  translated.    Bearer,  Pa.* 
TACQUET.  ANDUEW, 
Artthmeticae  Thcoria  et  Praxis.      Antwerp, 

1050.* 
Elements  of  Arithmetic.  Translated.  London.* 
Theorems  of  Archimedes,  (with  Whiston's  Eu- 
clid).   London,  1747. 
TAFEL,  LEONARD,  &  RUDOLPH, 
Latin  Pronunciation  and  the  Latin  Alphabet. 
New  York.* 
TALBOT,  GDILLAUME  H., 
Philosophy   of  French  Pronundatioii.     New 

York.  1854.* 
French  Pronunciation  Self-tanght.    N.  York.* 
French  Transition  Self-taught.    Boston,  1855, 
1S58,  IMI.    New  York.* 
TALBOT,  JOHN, 
Western  Practical  Arithmetic* 
Key  to  do.* 
TANNER,  HENRY  8., 

A  New  American  Atlas.    Philadelphia,  1823.* 
TANSUR,  W.. 
Boysl  Melody  Complete.    Newboryport,  1761, 
1709,  1774.* 
TAPPAN,  ELI  TODD, 

Geomf try.    Cincinnati,  1863.* 
TAPPAN,  H.  P.. 

Elements  of  Logic.    New  York,  new  ed.,  1856.* 
TATE,  THOMAS, 
Draw ing-Book  for  Little  Boyt  and  Girls.    Lon- 
don, 1854. 
Treatise  on  the  First  Principles  of  Arithme- 
tic.   London,  7th  edition,  1849. 
First  Lessons  In  Philosophy.    Boston.* 
Elementary  Coume    of  Natural    Ptiilosophy. 

Edited  by  Cartee.    Boston,  1850. 
Exercises  on  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy.   London,  new  edition,  1H9. 
Principles  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
cuiuii.    Ix>ndon,  JW9. 
TATE,  WILLIAM, 
CommtTcinl  Book-keeping.    London.  1810.* 
Naval  Book-keeping.    London,  1815.* 
TAYLER,  EDMUND. 
Practical  Hints  on  If  ook-keeping  by  Double  En- 
try.   Ix>ndon,  lt*46.* 
TAYLOn,  r.  B., 
Plctorini  History  of  the  United  SUfts.    Phlla- 
del))hia.* 
TAYL(HJ,  DONALD, 

Count iug  House  Manual.    Glasgow,  1838.* 
TAYLOR.  ISAAC, 
World  of  Mind;  an  Elementary  Book.   New 

York,  1H5S.* 
Elements  of  Thought.    New  York,  1851.* 
TAYLOR,  J.  ORVILLE, 
The  Fttrmer»s  School-Book.    New  York,  1837. 
Ithaca.* 
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TAYLOR,  JANE, 

Hymns  for  Inftint  Minds.    Worcester,  1831.* 
Lessons  for  Infant  Sabbath  Schools.* 
Gh-l's  Hchool-Book.    No.  L    New  York,  1837.* 
Elements  of  Physiology.    New  York.* 
Physiology  for  Children,  (Primary  Lessons), 
New  York,  1839, 1845, 1847,  new  ed.,  n.  d.** 
TAYLOR,  JOHN, 
Baschara;  Treatise  on  Arithmetic  and  Geome- 
try, tfom  the  Sanscrit.    Bombay,  1813.* 
TAYLOR,  SAMUEL  H., 
Method  of  Classical  Study.    Boston,  1861.* 
Greek  Grammars.    See  Jc,  KUhner, 
TAYLOR,  WILLIAM, 
Complete  System  of  Practical  Arithmetic   Bir> 
minghnro,  1783.* 
TAYLOR,  W.  C, 
Student's  Manual  of  Andent  History.    London, 

1838.    New  York.  1845.* 
Student's  Manual  of  Modem  History.    London, 

1838.    New  York,  J845.* 
Manual  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History.    Edi- 
ted by  Henry.    New  York,  (1850.)    9th  edi- 
tion, 1869. 
TAYI/JR,  W.  P., 
Pinnock's  H  istory  of  France.    Philadelphia,  Ist 

edition,  1850.* 
Histories  of  Rome,  fto.    See  0.  CMdtmith, 

TAYLOR,  , 

Piano  Forte  Primer.    New  York.* 
The  Organ  School.    New  York.* 
TEGET3IEIER,  W.  B., 
Manual  of   Domestic  Economy.     Edited  by 
Cook.    London,  1853. 

TEGG, , 

Dictionary  of  Chronology.    New  York.* 
TEMl'LE  SAMUEL, 
Child's  Assistant  in  the  Art  of  Beading.    Bos- 
ton, 3d  edition.  1807.    7th  edition,  1824. 
Concise  Introduction  to  Practical  Arithmetic. 
Boston,  (1818),  9th  edition,  1825.    10th  edi- 
tion, 1827. 
System  of  Arithmetic,  in  Federal  Currency. 

Boston,  1804. 
Arithmetic,  revised  by  J.  Robinson,  Jr.    Bos- 
ton, 1824.* 
TENNEY,  SANBORN, 

Geology.    Philadelphia,  1860. 
TERENTirS, 
Comcedlo;  Sex.  Edited  by  Camus,  (Delphln  ed.) 
London.  1758. 
Same.    With  English  Notes,  by  Dlllaway. 
Philadelphia.* 
"         Edited  by  C.  Anthon.    N.  Y.,  1849.* 
"        Literally  translated  by  RUey,  New 
York.* 
TEXIER,  JEAN, 

Dialogues.* 
THACHER,  THOMAS  A., 
First  Latin  Book.    New  York,  1857.* 
Cicero,   De  OfflcUs.    Llbrl  UI.     New  York, 

(1850),  185'*. 
DeOmtore.    Arnold's  edition.    N.  York,  1847.* 
THAYER,  MRS.  C.  M., 
First  Lessons  In  the  History  of  the  United 
States.    New  York,  4th  edition,  1830. 
THEDENIUS,  K.  F.,  ... 

Skol-Botar.ik.    See  Ander$en  tf  Thedeniu$. 
THENOT,  T.  P.,  .      ^ 

Practical  Perspective,  ftom  the  French.    New 
York,  1834.* 
THEOPURASTUS,  _  „  .      . 

Moral    Chnmcters,    (from     Gr«ca    Mtdora). 
Translated  for  Students,  by  C.  C.  Cleve- 
land.   Andover,  1820.* 
THEREMIN,  F., 
Eloquence  a  Virtue.    A  system  of  Rhetoric 
Translated  by  Shedd.     New  York,  1850. 
Andover,  1854.* 
THIERSCH,  D.  FRIEDRICH, 
Greek  Tables,  translated  by  Patton.   Andover, 
1822.   New  York,  2d^e«tilni^  1830; 
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THINKER,  THEODORE, 

First  Leasons  in  Botany.    NewToHclSM, 
THOMAS,  ALEXANDERjJR., 

The  Orator's  Assistant.    Worcester,  1797.* 
THOMAS,  JOSEPH, 
lomd's  First  Book  of  Etymology.     Fhflidd- 

phia,  18&2.  (1800). 
Gazetteer.    See  Bakhoin  <f  Thomai, 
THOMAS,  MATTHEW. 
Merchant's  and  Tradesman's  Guide.   London, 
1814.» 
THOMAS,  8.  A., 
Soathera  First  Spellinf-Book.    New  Haren. 
First  Lessons  in  Book-leeping.    Parts  I. — III. 

New  Haren,  n.  d. 
Book-keepinff  by  Single  Entry.   N.  Haren,  *S8.* 
"  *'  Double    **  ««        'fi8.» 

THOMAS  h  ANDREWS. 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language.    Boston, 
18p0.» 

thomAe,  gustat, 

Liirobok  i  Geographl.    Stockholm,  1808. 
THOMPSON,  JAMES, 
American  Tutor's  Gatde.    Companion  of  Arith- 
metic.   Albany,  1st  edition,  1806. 
THOMPSON,  JAMES  B., 
Arithmetical  Tables.    New  York,  1848. 

**  **       and  Exerdset.    N.Tork, 

n.  d. 
Mental  Arithmetic    New  Haren,  1840.    New 

York,  (1855).    126th  edition,  1858.»* 
Exercises  for  the  Slate  and  Blackboard.    New 

York,  1840. 
Rudiments  of  Arithmetic,  or  Slate  and  Black- 
board Exercises.    New  York,  1868. 
Arithmetical  Analysis,  or  Higher  Arithmetic 

New  York,  n.  a. 
Practical  Arithmetic    New  Haren,  ist  edition, 

1846.     New  York,  2d  edition,   1846.    68th 

edition,  I860,    new  ed.,  1863. 1866. 1868.** 
Key  to  do.     New  Haren,  184<J.     New  York, 

rerised  edition,  1847.    New  edition,  18S0. 
Higher  Arithmetic.    New  York,  6th  edition, 

1848.    26th  edition,  1863.    120th  ed.,  n.  d. 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  1848. 
ElemenU  of  Algebra.    New  Hayen,  6th  edition, 

1»H. 
Key  to  do.    New  Haven.* 
Elements  of  Algebra,  an  Abridgment  of  Day's. 

New  Hayon,  1843.    6th  edition,  1846.    6th 

edition,  1846.    12th  edition,  1849. 
Legendre's  Elements  of  Geometry.    N.  Hayen, 

3d  ediUon,  1M4.     4th  edition,  1846.     6th 

ediUon,  I860.** 
Trigonometry,  Mensuration,   and    Snrreylng. 

See  Jeremiah  Day, 
THOMPSON.  THOMAS, 
Outlines  of  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Ac   Phlla- 

delphU,  1830.* 
THOMPSON,  ZADOC, 
Youth's  Assistant  in  Theoretic  and  Praotioal 

Arithmetic.    Woodstock    2d  edition,  VSa, 

Improved  edition,  1828.* 

THOMPSON. . 

Perry'b  Spelllnff-Book,  Improved,  1810.* 

Thomson;  ignatius. 

The   Patriot's  Monitor.    Randolph,  Vt,  1810. 
THOMSON,  JAMES, 
The  Seasons.    School  editions.    Boston,  1844. 
(Philadelphia,  1862). 
Same,  edited  by  J.  R.  Boyd.   New  York.* 
TH03fSON,  WILLIAM, 
Outlines  of  the  Laws  of  Thought.    Treatise  on 
Logic.    New  York.* 

thobeau,  p., 

Practical   Course  of  Book-keeping.    London, 
1815.* 
THORNTON.  ROBERT  J., 

Grammar  of  Botany.    New  York,  1818. 
THORNTON,  W., 
Cadmus;  or,  a  Treatise  on  the  Elements  of 
Written  Language.   Philadelphia,  1793.* 


THORPE,  B.,  h  L.  r.  KLIPSTEIN, 
Anglo-Saxon  Gospels.   New  York.* 

THURSTON, , 

Analysis  of  the  English  Alphabet.    Fortlaad, 

THUCYDIDES, 
History  of  the  Peloponnetian  War.  Edited  \n 
J.J.Owen.    New  York.* 
Same    Literally  translated  by  Dale.    New 
York.* 
"        Translated  by  Smith.    PhOaddlphla, 
1844.    New  York,  1849.* 
TL4RKS,  J.  G., 
Exercises  for  writing    German.     E<flted  bf 
Riilkcr.    BostonTTst  edition,  1860.* 

TIBBENS, , 

French  Dictionary.   See  7.  Nugent^  and  FItm' 
ingd"  TOfbent. 
TICKEN,  WILLIAJL 

English  Grammar.    London,  1806.* 
TICKNOR,  ALMON, 
Columbian  SpeUing-Book.    Philadelphia,  180B. 
ArithmeticalTables.    Philadelphia,  1850.* 
Youth's  Columbian  Calculator.    Philadelphia, 

1866.* 
Columbian  Calculator.    Philadelphia,  1866.* 
Keys  to  do.    Philadelphia,  1856.* 
Mensuration;    or,  the  Square  and  Triansle. 

Philadelphia,  1862. 
Key  to  do.    Philadelphia,  1866.* 
Mathematical  Tables.* 
Accountant's  Assistant.* 
TICKNOR,  ELISHA, 
English  Exercises.   Boston,  1792,  3d  editioii, 
1794.* 
TTLLEARD,  JAMES, 
Collection  of  Secular  Music  for  Schools.    Loa- 

don,  n.  d. 
Collection  of  Sacred  Music  for  Sdioola.    Loo- 
don,  1863. 
Hand-book  to  8ydow*s  Physical  Maps.    Gotba, 
1867. 
TILLETT,  FRANCIS, 
New  Key  to  the  Exact  Sciences.   Winchester, 
1824. 
TILLINGHAST,  NICHOLAS, 
Prayers  for  Schools.    Boston,  1863.* 
Elements  of  Plane  Geometry.    Boston,  1844.* 

TOCQUOT, , 

French  Grammar.    See  J.  Perrin,  \ 

TODD,  JOHN, 
Attempt  Towards  Improvement  In  Psalmody. 
Philadelphia,  1763.* 
TODD,  JOHN,  k  OTHERS, 
The  American  Tutor's  Assistant.    (Arithmi^ 
tic).    Philadelphia,  3d  edition,  1797. 
TODD,  JOHN, 
The   Village  Reader.     fAnon,)     SpringflekL 

1840, 1841. 
Question-Book  on  the  Lives  of  the  Patriareha. 

Northampton,  I860.* 
Index  Rerum.    Northampton.* 
TODD,  LEWIS  C, 
An  English  Grammar.    Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  1880. 
2d  edition,  1827. 

TODD, . 

English  Dictionary.    See  8,  Johnson, 
TOLON,  M.  F.. 
Historia  de  los  Estados  Unidos.    Translated 

fW>m  Willard.    New  York,  1852. 
Elementary  Spanish  Reader  and  Translator. 
New  York,  1862.* 

TOMPKINS, . 

CopySUps.    New  York.*  \ 

TOOKE,  ANDREW, 
Pantheon  of  the  Heathen  Gods.     (London, 
30th  edition,  1800).    Baltimore,  2d  edition, 
1820,  1823. 
TOOKE,  J.  HORNE, 
Epea  Pteroenta.    Diversions  of  Perley.  2  vols* 
Philadelphia,  1st  edition,  1806. 
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TORPE,  OTTO, 

Instruetlons  for  th«  Gnltar.   Boston.* 
TORREY,  JES8E,  JR., 
Primer,  or  First  Book.    Fhiladelphlft,  1826.* 
Familiar  8p«Uing-Boolc,  or  Second  Book.    Phil- 

adelphk,  1826.* 
Primary SpellingrBook.    Pbila., (1831),  18S9. 
,      Moral  lD0tractor.     Ballaton  Spa,   Ist  edition 
.  1819.    (Philadelphia.  4th  edition,  1824). 

PlAftsing  Companion.    Philadelphia,  2d  edition, 

1825. 
Mental  Mnsnem  for  the  Rialne  Generation,  t 
▼ol«.* 
TORREY  JOHN. 
Compendium  of  the  Flora  of  the  Northern  and 
Middle  SUtef.    New  York,  1824, 1820.* 
TOTTEN,  B.  J., 

Naral  Text-Book.   Boston.* 
TOTTEN,  81LA8  E., 
^ew  Introdaction  to  the  Science  of  Algebra. 
Hartford.  183«.    (New  York). 
TOWER.  ANNA  B.. 
Ldttle  Primer,  for  the  Youngest  Classes.   Bos- 
ton.* 
TOWER,  DAVm  B., 
First  Step ;  or.  Exercises  in  Articalation.   Bos- 
ton, 1868.* 
Pictorial  Primer.    Boston,  n.  d. 
Gradual  Speller,  and  Complete  Ennndator.   N. 
'  York,  3d  edition,  18M,  (1847).   Boston,  n. 

d.,(lfe8.)** 
,    Gradual  Primer,  or  Part  I.   New  York,  1846, 
I  1846,  (1862;)  Boston,  n.  d. 

Ihtrodaetion  to  Gradual  Reader,  or  Part  II. 
^       N.  Y.,  1846.  (1847,)  7th  ed.  1860.  (Boston.)** 
,    Gradual  Header,  First  Step,  or  Tort  III.   Boa- 
I  ton,  3d  ed.,  1841.  N.  Y.  1843,  (1861, 1862.)** 

I       Same,  with  Reading  Lessons.  Boston,  3d  ed.. 
!  1841.   Enlarjgeded.,  1846,  I860.** 

Seqnel  to  Gradual  Reader,  Part  IT.   Boston, 

1858,  1862.* 
Intermediate  Reader;  Prtnuuy  School  First 

Class  Book.  Boston,  1868.  N.  Y.,  n.  d.* 
Practical  Reader.  New  York,  1847.  (1848.)** 
Gradual  Lessons  in  Grammar.    Boston,  1847. 

(New  York,  1847, 1860.) 
Common  School  Grammar.    Boston,  1860, 1800.  . 
Gradual  Lessons  in  Arithmetic    Boston.** 
InteUectual  Algebra.  Boston,  1846,  (1862.)  New 
York,  1846.  6th  ed.,  1848.  7th  ed.,  1860.  8th 
ed.,  1862.  13th  ed..  1863.** 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  1845.  (Boston  1862.) 
TOWER,  D.  B.,  h  C.  WALKER, 
North  American  First  Class  Reader,  (Tower's 
Fifth  Book.)    N.  Y.  (1848, 1861.)  8th  ed., '63. 
Same,  (Tower's  Sixth  Book.)   N.  York,  19th 
ed.,  1856.  (Boston,  1858.) 
North  American  Second  Class  Reader,  (Tower's 
Fourth  Reader.)_  N.  Y.  Q849,)  3d  ed.,  1860. 
Same,  enlarged,  (Tower's  Fifth  Reader.)   N. 
York,  14th  ed.,  1866.  19th  ed.,  1856.  (Boston, 

1868.)  

TOWER,  D.  B.,  St  B.  F.  TWEED, 
First  Lessons  in  Language ;  or.  Elements  of 
English  Grammar.    New  York,  1864,  1866. 
Boston,  n.  d.** 
Gradual  Lessons  in  English  Grammar.   Boston, 

1858,1862.* 
Sequel  to  do.* 

Grammar  of  Ck>mposition.  New  York,  1856, '66. 
Boston,  n.d. 
TOWLE,  J., 
Grsmmarof  Astronomr.  IN*  Yoric,  1826.  PhUa., 
1834.* 
TOWN,  SALEM, 
Chart  of  Elementary  Sounds.   BnflUo;  Port* 

land.* 
SpellinffwBook.   (Albany,  1887.)  New  York,  n. 
•         d.  5ded.,1838.*<»^ 

t  and  Defining  Book.  New  York,  8Sd  ed., 
1839.  Portland,  lOOth  ed.,  1846.  (Aubnm, 
1844.)** 


TOWN,  SALBK,  (eonUnued,) 

Speller  and  Definer,  rerised.  Bnifislo,  1861, 1868. 
Portland,  1862. 

New  Speller  and  Definer.  Boston,  imp.  ed.,  n.  d., 
1856. 

Analysis  of  Derivative  Words.  New  York,  2d 
ed.,  1830.  (3d  ed.,  1836.)  9th  ed.,  1838.  2ist 
ed.,  1841.  Cooperstown,  21st  ed.,  1814.  31st 
ed.,  1848.  Rochester, 2lBt  ed.,  1846.  (Boston; 
Portland;  Buifolo,  1864.)** 

Child's  First  Reader.  Portland,  1846.  Rev.  ed., 
1848.** 

First  Reader.  New  York,  1846.  Portland,  1846. 
(Boston.)** 

Second  Reader;  or.  Speller's  Companion.  New 
York,  1846.  PorUand,  1846.  (Boston.)** 

Third  Reader.  New  York,  1846.  PortUnd,  1846. 
(Boston.)** 

Fourth  Reader.  (Portland,  1840.  Buflhlo.)  Bos- 
ton, 1866. 

Grammar  School  Reader.  Portland,  1864.  (Bos- 
ton; Buffalo.) 

The  Bible  Reader.    Portland,  1846. 
TOWN,  S.,  ft  N.  M.  HOLBBOOK, 

Progressive  Pictorial  Primer,  (AttotLj  Boston, 
n.  d.,  (Bangor.) 

Progressive  Speller.   Boston,  1869. 

**  Speller  and  Definer.  Boston.  '^ 

'*  First  Reader.   Boston,  n.d. 

"  Second  Reader.    Boston,  n.  i 

**  Third  Reader.    Boston,  n.  d. 

^  Fourth  Reader.   Boston,  n.d. 

'*  Fifth  or  Elocu.  Reader.  Boston,  n.d. 

**  Speaker  and  Common  School  Read- 

er.   Boston.* 
TOWNDROW,  T., 

Complete  System  of  Penmanship.    Boston.* 

Wriung-Books,  with  Copies.    Boston.* 

Complete  Guide  to  Stenography.    Boston,  1831. 
(New  York.) 
TOWNbBND.aE., 

Mechanical  Zodiac   New  York.* 
TOWNSEND,  HANNAH, 

History  of  England  in  Verse.  PbUadelphia,  2d 
ed.  1862. 

tracy  c 

ChUd's  First  Book  fai  Arithmetic  Philadel- 
phia, 1863. 

RiemenUry  Arithmetic    Philadelphia,  1860. 

SdenUfic  and  Practical  Arithmetic  Philadel- 
phia, 1860. 

New  System  of  Arithmetic  New  Haven,  1840. 
New  York,  4th  ed.,  1846. 

Commercial  and  Mechanical  Arithmetic  Phil- 
adelphia, 1860. 

Keys  to  do.   Philadelphia.* 
TRACY,  J.  L., 

A  Sehool  Record.   New  York.* 

A  Pocket  Record.    New  York.* 

The  Schotar's  Record.   New  York.* 

American  School  Manual  and  Juvenile  Harp. 
Cincinnati,  6th  ed.  1866. 

American  Historical  Reader.   PhiU.  1857. 
TRALL,  R.  T.,  _ 

The  Hhistrated  Family  Gymnasium.  N.  Y.  1867.* 
TRAPANY,  D.  G.,  A  A.  de  ROSILLEY, 

Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Francais-Espagnol,  Ac 
2  vols.    New  York,  1820.* 
TREEBY,  S., 

Elements  of  Astronomy.  Re?,  by  Nash.   New 
York,  1823.  2d  ed.  1826. 
TRE<K),  C.  B.. 

Geography  of  Pennsylvania.  Phfladelpbia,  1843. 
TRENCH,  RICHARD  C, 

On  the  Study  of  Words.  London,  (1st  ed.  1861.) 
6th  ed.  1863.  New  York,  1852. 

Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament.  Cambridge, 
Eng.,  2d  ed.,  1854. 

English,  Past  and  Present.   New  Yoi^,  1862.* 

Notes  on  the  Parablea  of  our  Lord.  New  York, 
1869.* 
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TRIMIttER,  JOSHUA, 
Practical  ChemUtry,  for  Fanners,  Ac  London, 

Practical  Geology  and  Jlineralocr.    Philadel- 
phia, 1M2,  m?,* 
TRIMMEK,  MAUY, 
JLeadiiig  Striogs  to  Knowledge.   Boaton,  18I7. 

(New  York.) 
Early  Lessons.    New  York.* 
Natural  History.    Boaton,  1829.  New  York.* 
Concise  History  of  England.  2  rob.  Boat.  ISIS. 

TRIMMER, , 

Teacher's  AMistant.    18M.* 
Sequel  to  do.    1806.* 
Knowledge  of  Nature.    1806.* 
TRINDEE,  WILLDUI, 

English  Grammar.    London,  1781.* 
TKONCHIN,  BERNARD. 

New  PronouDclDg  Frenoh  Primer.  N.  Y.,  1820.* 
TROTTER,  JAMES, 
Uuttoa's  Complete  Coorae  of  Book-keeping. 

Edinburgh,  1837.* 
Huttou's  Practical  Arithmetic.    Ed.  1860.* 
TRUE,  CHARLE8  K., 

Elnnents  of  Logic.   Boaton,  1840.* 
TUCK,  U., 

ftlanual  of  Book-keeping.    Glasgow,  1812.* 
TUCKER,  BENJAMIN, 
tihort  Introduction  to  English  Grammar.  Phil- 
adelphia, 4th  ed.,  1812.* 
Sacred  and  Protkne  History.    Pbfla..  1800. 
Blair's  Grammar  of  Chemistry.    Phlla.,  1827.* 
TUCKERMAN,  E,, 

Synopsis  of  North  American  Lichens.    Camb.* 
TUCKEUAL^N,  HENRY  T., 
Shaw's  Outlines  of  English  Literatore.    PhOa., 
2d  ed.,  18&4.* 
TUFT,  JOHN. 
Easy  Method  of  Singing  by  Letters.   Boston, 

1723,* 
Introduction  to  the  Singing  of  Psalm  Tones. 
Boston,  Sth  edltion7l731.* 
TULLY,  J.  B., 

Fourth  Book  of  Reading  Leaaona.   N.  York.* 
TUPPER,  MARTIN  F.. 
Philosophle,  Proverbiale,  trad,  en  Frane.  Phil- 
ade^hia,  I860.* 
TURNBULL,  LAWRENCE, 

Treatise  on  Experimental  Eleotridty.    Phlla.* 
TURNER,  BRANDON, 
Grammar  from  Brown'a  Lutitote.    London, 
1841.* 
TURNER,  DANIEL, 

English  Grammar.    London,  1730.* 
TURNER.  DAWSON  W., 
Analysis  of  English  and  French  History.  Lon- 
don, (1860.)    3d  edition,  1854. 
Analrsis  of  Roman  History.    London,  1890. 
TURNER,  EDWARD, 
Elements  of  Chemistry.  13d.  byBacbe.   Phila- 
delphia. 5th  edition,  1835. 
Same.    Ed.  by  Johnston.    Philadelphia.* 
Manual  of  Chemistry.  Ed.  by  Johnston.  Phila- 
delphia, new  edition,  1818. 
Chemistry.    Edited  by  J.  B.  A  R.  E.  Bodgers, 
PhlladelphU.* 
TURNER,  FRANgOIS, 
Elements  de  Grammaire  Franoaise,  (Prino.  of 

French.)    New  Haven,  1840. 
French  ClaasBook.* 

Treatise  on  French  Poetry.   Kew  Haren.* 
TURNER.  JOHN, 
Easy  Guide  to  Vocal  Mnale.  Abridged.  Boston, 
1836.* 
TURNER.  MARIA, 
Young  Ladies'  Assistant  in  Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing.   Cinelnnati,  isai.* 
TURNER,  R.,  J% 
Introduotion  to  unirersal  Geography.   Dublin, 
iothed.,1810.   London,  7tbed.,n.d.    Uth 
ed.,  1608,  ' 


TURSTER,  8.  H.. 
Planck*s  Introduction  to  Saered  PhlloIosT.  IS, 
York,  1834.* 
TURNER,  WILLIAM  W., 
The  School  Dicaonarv.    ITartlbrd,  1820.** 
Cobbln'B  ChUd's  ArithmeUo.   Hartford,  Ut  ed., 
1830.* 
TURNER,  THOMAS, 
Abridgment  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.    1806.* 
Book-keeping,  by  Double  Entry.    1800.* 
Epitome  of  Bookkeeping.    Portland.    1801.* 
TUTHILL.  MBS.  L.  CT^ 
Simple  FacU.    New  York.* 
Young  Ladies'  Reader.   New  Haren,  1st  ed^ 

iSO.    2ded.,184i. 
Mv  LitUe  Geography.    Phila..  1847,  (1848.) 
Phonetic  Geography.   Philadelphia.* 
TWEED,  B.  F., 

Grammars,  fro.    See  Tower  d"  Tweed, 
TWEED,  DALE, 

Teachers'  and  Pupils'  Aasistant.  Albany,  18S0.* 
TWITCHELL.  MARK, 

An  English  Grammar.    Portland,  1st  ed.,  1835.* 
TYLER,  B.  M., 
Arithmetick,  Theoretical  and  PracticaL   Hlna- 
trated.    Middletowu,  1827.** 
TYLER,  MRS.  L.  H., 

Treatise  on  Astronomy.    Middletown,  1837.** 
TYLER,  SAMUEL, 

Astronomy.   New  York,* 
TYLER,  W.  S., 
The  Histories  of  Tacitus.    New  YoA,  1840. 
Germania  and  Agrioola  of  Tadtns.   New  Yoik, 

1849,  (1852.) 
Plato's  Apology,  and  Crito.   New  York.* 
TYNG,  STEPHEN  H., 

Lessons  on  the  Acts.    Philadelphia,  1853. 
TYSON,  J.  W., 
Atlas  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History.   Phlla* 
ddphla,1845.* 
TYTLER,  ALEXANDER, 
Outlines  of  Lectures  on  Unireraal  History. 

Edinburgh,  1782. 

TYTLER,  ALEXANDER  P., 
Elementa  of  (General  History.   N.  York,  1818. 
Same.    (Ed.  by  I.  HiU.)   Concord,  1823, 1825, 

(1828,)  1837.** 
Same.    Ed.  by  T.  Robbina.    Hartford,  1818. 
1823.  New  York,  1819.** 
TYTLEIL  J., 
Salmon'a  universal   (Seographieal  Gnunmar. 
Edinburgh,  1777. 
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UFFORD,  HBZEKIAH  O., 

Elementary  Treatlie  on  Logle.    K.  York,  183S. 
UHLHAKN, , 

SyrUe  Grammar.    TranaUfted  bj  Hiitcliinaon« 
New  York,  1865.* 
UNDERBILL,  DANIEL  C, 

Tables  of  Arithmetia   New  York.* 
UNDERWOOD,  W., 

Cicero's  Orations,  with  interlinear  translation. 

,    Revised  bv  Clark.    Philadelphia.* 

UNGEWITTSS,  F.  F., 

Europe,  Past  and  Present;  Manoalof  Earopeaa 
^^Geogrophv  and  History.   New  York,  1660. 
uw  w  iN.  vT,  G., 

Weber's   Training   School   Slnginff   Method. 
London,  1800? 
UPHAH,  THOMAS  C» 

Elements  of  Mental  Pnfloiophy.  2to1s.  Fort* 
land,18Z7.   3d  edition.  1§30.* 
Same,  abridged.    New  York,  (18B2,)  1880. 

Treatise  on  the  \^1L    New  York,  1860. 

Moral  Philosophy.   Text-Book.* 

Outlines  of  Imperfect  and  Disordered  Mental 
Action.    New  York,  (1810, 1843.)  I860. 
UBCULLU,  JOSE  DB. 

Spanish  Grammar.   Philadelphia,  1856.* 

Nnera  Gramatica  Inglesa.  Phila.,  1866.  N.Y.* 
URE,  ANDREW, 

Dictionary  of  Chemlstey.     Philadelphia,  1821.* 
US8HBR.  6.  NEVILLE,  ^^ 

An  English  Grammar.  (London,  1787.)  Exeter, 
nTh.,  3d  edition,  180ft.* 

Arithmetie.  Abridged  by  litUe.   180ft.* 


V. 

VAILLANT,  A., 
Gardell's  (3onTersations  on  Italy*  In  En 
and  French.    Philadelphia,  2d  ed.,  -~ 
VALLA,  GEORGE. 
De  Arithmetica,  [in  De  Expetendis,  ftc]  Ven- 
ice, 1601.* 
VALPY,  EDWARD, 
Elegantic  Latins ;  or.  Rules  and  Exerdset,  ftc 
London,  (3d  ed.,  1813.)  6th  ed.,  1810.  New 
HaTen/1810, 
VALPY,  r., 
Greek  Exerdses;  or.  Introduction  to  Qre^ 

Composition.   London,  1820. 
Key  to  do.   London,  n.  d. 
VALPY,  R., 
Elements  of  Greek  Grammar.   (London,  8d  ed., 
1813.    Boston.  Ut  ed.,  1814.)   4th  ed.,  1821. 
(0th  ed.,  1827.) 
Same.  Ed.  by  C.  Anthon.  New  York,  (1826,) 
3d  ed.,  1820.  (Philadelphia,  1868.) 
Delectus   Sententiarum    Grnearum,   (AnonJ 
Cambridge.  1815.    2d  ed.,  1819.    (Boston, 
1821.    3ded.,  1827.) 
Same.    Ed.  by  Lererett   Boston,  1820.* 
Poetical  (Chronology  of  Andent  and  English 
History.  (Lond.,Othed.,  1813.)  BOBt.,1810. 
VALPY,  , 

Paley's  Moral  and  Politieal  Philosophy.   Rer. 

by  Green.    Philadelphia,  1862.* 
Cicero,  De  Offldls.   PhUadeiphla.* 


VALUE,  vicrroR, 

Arithmetic.    Part  I.    Philadelphia,  1828.* 
VALUE,  v., 

OUendorlTs  New  Method  of  Learning  V^nch. 
New  York,  1650, 1851.* 

Key  to  do.  New  York,  1861.* 
VAN  ALEN,  E.  D., 

Double  Position  SimpUfled.    Eliiabethtown, 
1825. 
VAN  ESS,  B., 

Vetus  Testamentum  Gr»cum.  N.  York,  1868.* 
VAN  NORMAN,  D  C, 

French  Class-Book.  See  PtM  &  Van  Norman, 
VAN  RENSSELAER,  JEREMIAH, 

Lectures  on  (Ecology.    New  York,  1825.* 
VAN  TASSELL,  TRUMAN, 

Phonographic  Harmonist.    Syracuse,  1846. 
VAN  WATERS,  GEORGE, 

The  Poetical  Geography.    Cincinnati,  1851. 
VANDENHOFF,  GEORGE, 

The  Art  of  Elocution.    New  York,  3d  edition, 
1847,  1861.* 

The  Clay  Code;  or,  Text-Book  of  Elocution. 
New  York.* 
VANNIER,  , 

French  Spelling  and  Pronundatton.  N.York.* 
VARRO,  M.  T., 

De  Lingua  Latina  libri  qui  supersunt.   2  Tols. 
Bipont.,  1788. 
VAUGHAN,  S.  A., 

Speller,  Reader,  and  Deflner.   Parts  I^— IV. 
RIdimond.* 
VAUTRO,  P.  C.  L., 

New  System  of  Book-keephig.   London,  1828.* 
VEILLARD,  L., 

LeconsdeOrammaire  Latin.   2  rols.   Genera, 

VEITCH,  J., 

Metaphysics  and  Logic   See  Sir  W,  Hawtittan. 
VELASQUEZ,  M.  ^  LA  CU>ENA, 
New  Spanish  Phrase-Book.    N.  Y.,  1840,  I860.* 

*•        **       Reader.   N.Y.,  1840,(1860.) 
Easy  Introduction  to  Spanish  Conrersatlon. 

New  York.  1840,  (1860.) 
Elementos  de  la  Lengua  CMtellann.    N.  York, 

Sded.,  1827. 
DnfieTs  Nature  DlspUyed.     Adapted  to  the 

SiNmish.    New  York,  1825, 1827. 
Spanish  Dictionary.    Seeyeumon^BareUi, 
VELASQUEZ  9t  SDfONNE, 
OUendorfTs  Method  of  T^eamlng  Spanish.   N. 

York,  1848,  I860.* 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  I860.* 
VENABLE,  C.  S., 

Bourdon's  Arithmetie.    Philadelphia,  1868. 
VENEMA,  PIETER, 
Arithmetie  of  Coffer  Konft.   New  York,  1730.* 

VENERONI, , 

Italian  Grammar.* 

VERGANI,  , 

New  and  Complete  Italian  Orammar,    Leg- 
horn, 183ft. 
VBRNBY,  LADY, 

Hints  on  Arithmetic    London,  1852. 
VERNON,  JOHN, 

Ck>mpleat  C>>unting  House.   Dublin,  1710.* 
VETHAKE,  HENRY, 
McOiUoch's  Dictionary  of  Commerce.   Philip 

delphla,  1851.* 
Prindples  of  Politieal  Economy.  Philadelphia, 
2d  edition,  ISftft.* 
VICKAR.  M., 

Political  Economr.'  With  noiea.    N.  Y.,  1825.* 
VIETA,  FRANCIS, 

Opera  Mathematica.    Leyden,  lOftO.* 
VIGERIUS,  FRANCIS, 
De  PrindpUs  Grams  Diotionis  Idiotismis  Li- 
ber.   Edited  by  Hermann.    Glasgow,  1813. 
VINALL,  JOHN, 
Preceptor's  Assistant;    or.  Students  Guide. 
(Arlth.)   Boston,  1702. 
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Bo«ton,  1711, 1729.* 


VINCE.  8., 
JiJcmenu  of  AatronomT.  Phfladriphto,  lit  edi- 
tion, 1817.* 
Prindplea  of  FkudoM.   FhilitelphU,  lit  edi- 
tion. 1812. 
VINCENT,  THOMAS, 

Kxnlicatonr  Catechism. 
VINGUT,  v.  J., 
bpanish  Reader  and  Translator.    New  York, 

1W5.* 
Lector  y  Tradnetor  Injglea.   New  York,  186S.* 
OUendorfl's  New  Metbod  of  Learning  Sputiih. 

New  York,  1861. 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  1861.* 
Kl  Maestro  de  Insrles.     (English  Teaeber  fbr 

Spaniards.)    New  York,  1861, 1865.* 
Clave  de  los  EUerddos.    (Key  to  do.)    New 

York,  1851, 1866.» 
£1  Maestro  de  Frances.    (French  Grammar  for 

Spaniards.)    New  York,  1851, 1865.* 
Clave,  Ac.    rKeytodo.)    New  York,  1861,  >66. 
Le  Maitre  d'Espagnol.    (Spanish  Grammar  for 

French.)    New  York,  1851, 1855.* 
Corrige,  ^.   (Key  to  do.)   New  York,  1851, 
lt555.* 
VINSON,  T.,  k  H.  MANN, 
Universal    Geography,  Improved.     Dedham, 
N.  Y.,  1818. 
VIRGILIUS  MABO.  PUBLIUS, 
Opera.  (Delphined.)  By  Bums.  Dnblin,  17*0. 
N.  York,  1st  ed.  1811.    (Ot!i  ed.  1&26.) 
Philadelphia,  0th  edition,  1828,  (I86G.) 
With  notes.    By  Cooper.    New  York, 
9th  edition,  1863. 
Same,  edited  by  Bnllion.* 
SditedbyCtonld.   Boston,  1830. 1891. 
With  translation  and  notes.   By  Alex- 
ander.   Worcester,  1798. 
With  interlinear  translation.  By  Hart 
*  Osbom.   Baltimore,  1633.   (Phila- 
delphU,  18600 
With  notes.    By  Bowen.   Boston,  4th 

edition,  mo,* 
With  notes.   By  Frieie.   New  York.* 
From  text  of  Beyne,  without  notes. 

Boston,  1850.* 
Edited  by  Sohmlts  k  Znmpt.    Phila., 

1848.1860.    (New  York.) 
Edited  by  Stanghton.* 
Thmslated  by  Davidson,  with  Latin 
Text.     New  York,  1823.* 
Same,  edited  by  Backley.  New  York.* 
Translated  into  English  Prose.    New 
York,  1809.* 
The  JSneid,  with  notea.    By  Anthon.    New 

York,  1859. 
The  Eclogues  and  Georglet.  Edited  by  Anthon. 

NewYork,  (1862)  1%8. 
First  Book  of  the  iEneld,  with  interiinear 

translation.    London,  mh  edition,  1855. 
Parsing  Lessons  to  do.   London,  10th  ed.,  1863. 
VOGdES,  WILLIAM, 
United  States  Primary  Arithmetic.   Philadel- 
phia. 1846.* 
United  States  Arithmetic    First  Part.   PhiUu, 

18*6.** 
United  States  Arithmetic.   Fhlla.,  1846.** 
Keytodo.   Philadelphia.* 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Mensuration  and  PnMS 

Ucal  Geometry.    Phila»  1840, 1849. 
Keytodo.    Philadeli^a,  1847. 
VOGDES,  W.  k  8.  ALSOP, 

Elements  of  PraotiealArithmetlo.   PhilA.,1800. 
VOGEL,  CARL, 
Schul-Atlas  der  Neueren  Erdknnde.    Leiptic. 

8th  edition,  1865. 
Kleiner  Schul-Atlas.   (Illustrated  School  Atlas 
of  Elementary  Geography.)   Leipsio,  1855. 
VOIGT,  F..  '  ---TK-i-/  f -«^ 

Historisch-GeographiNlMr  Behul'Atlat,    Ber- 
lin, 1867. 


VOLTAIRE, 
Histoire  de  Charles  XIL 
delphia.  1858.* 
Same,  edited  hr  J.  P.  Mouls.    New  Tork, 

1830.* 
Same,  edited  by  Q.  Snrenne.    New  Tork.* 
La  Henriade.    Boston,  1843.* 

VON  HERRINGEN, . 

Piano-Forte  Instnictor.    New  York,  USa.* 
Youth's Song-Book.    NewYork.* 
V08E,  JOHN, 
System  of  Astronomy.    Concord.  1827. 
Compendium  of  Astronomy.    Wlndior,  Vt. 

1830.* 
Astronomiesl  Plates,  n.  d. 
VULLIET,  M.. 
Qeofn^phy  or  Nature.    (Esqnisae  d*uie  G«Qf- 
rapnie  physique.)    Boston,  1866. 
VY8E,  CHARLES, 
London  Spelling-Book.    London,  1796.* 
Arithmetic*^ 
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WABT,  E.  L., 
Elementa  of  the  EnffUsh  Langnure.   Philadel- 
phia, 1835. 
WAGNER,  G.  H., 
Kew  and  Easy  Method  of  Learning  German. 
Parti.    Philadelphia,  1847.* 
WAHL,  C.  A.. 
Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. (Clavb  Philol.)  Translated  bf  Bob- 
Inson.    Andover.  1825.* 
WAKEFIELD,  PR18CILLA, 
Introduction  to  Botany.  Boston,  1811.    (Phila- 
delphia, 1817.) 
WALCaNEIt.  ALFRED, 
French  Grammar.    (New  Method,  &e.)   New 
York.* 
WALCKENAER,  C.  A., 
Abr^g(^  de  la  Geographie  Modeme  par  Pinker- 
tou.    Paris,  1805. 
WALDO,  JOHN, 
The  Dictionary  SpeUlng-Book.     Gtoorgetown, 

S.  C,  1816. 
Bndiroents  of  English  Grammar.    Phlla.,  1813.* 
Abridgment  of  do.    Philadelphia,  1814.* 
WALKER,  CX>RNELIU8, 

Readers.    See  Towtr  &  Walker, 

WALKER,  JAMES, 

Beid*s  Essays  on  the  Intelleetnal    Powers. 

Abridged.    Cambridge,  1850.    Phlla.,  I860.* 

Stewart's  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man. 

Boston.  4th  ed.,  1866.    (PhiUdelphia,  1860.) 

WALKER,  John, 

JBlements  of  Elocution.    Boston,  1810.    Phila- 


delphia, 1811. 
Bments  of  1 


Elements  of  Elocution  and  Oratory.    Edited  by 

Culver.    PhUadelphia.* 
Miaanal  of  Elocution  and  Oratory.    Edited  by 

Culver.    PhiladelphUulsao.* 
Rhetorical    Grammar.     Boston,  lit   edition, 

1814.    (2d  edition,  1822.) 
Key  to  the  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Proper 

Names.    PhUadelphia.  Ist  edition,  1808. 
Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary.  London,  34th 
ediUon,  1847.    Philadelphia,  1816. 
Abridged,  by  Cobb.    Hartford,  18Bd>.  (Ithaca, 

182H,  IftJO.) 
Abridged,  by  Smith.    New  York,  1818.* 
"  '*  Davis.    New  York.* 

<«  PhUadelphia,  (  Ut  edition,  1808, 1818, 

1816.)    2d  ed.,  n.  d.    N.  Y.,  (1804, 
1807,)  1815. 
**  For   Schools.    (Boston;   Philadel- 

phia, 18^6,)  1801. 
Pocket  edition.    Hartford,  1st  cdlUon,  1842. 
Johnson's    Pronouncing  English  Dictionary. 

See  S.  Johnson. 
Rhyming  Dictionary.    2  vols.    London,  2d  ed., 

n.d.    (New  York.) 
Rhyming,  Spelling  and  Pronouncing  Diction- 
ary.   Phlladefphia,  1852.* 
WALKER,  JU^El'll. 
Joyce's  Practical  Arithmetic.    Baltimore,  1810. 
Fenning's  Guide  to  the   Use  of  the  Globes. 
Ualtlmore,  IstedlUon,  1827. 
WALKER,  SM\RS  C, 
New  Latin  Reader.    Boston,  1830.    (2d  edition, 

1830.    iniila.,  3d  ed.,  1832.    4th  ed.,  1835.) 
Key  to  do.    Boston,  I82tf.* 
Herschcl*s  Treatise  on  Astronomy.    Philadel- 
phia, 1847.* 
WALKER,  T., 
Arithmetic.    Troy.    1841.* 
Elements  of  Geometry.    Boston,  2d  edition, 
1820.   (3d  edition,  1831.)  PhUadelphia,  1835. 
'  -  ,edltedbyKendaU.   PhUa.,]8M.*     . 


WALKER,  WILLIAM, 
Treatise  of  EngUol.  Partldes.    London,  (1053.) 

10th  edition,  idOI. 
Art  of  Teaetilug  Grammar-Learning.    London, 
8th  edition,  17(7.    10th  edition,  1728. 
WALKiNGAME,  FltANCIS, 
The  Tutor's  Assistant.    Compendium  of  Arith- 
metic.   Loudon,  20th  ediUon,  17e»4,  (18:25. 
New  Yorlc.) 
WALLACE,  CKANMORE, 

Geography  of  New  Hampshire.    Boston,  1^.* 
WALLACE,  J., 
Treatise  of  Algebra.* 

New  lYeatlse  on  the  Globes  and  Practical  As- 
tronomy.   New  York,  1812. 
Granmiatica  Uninue  Augllcc.* 
WALLACE,  J.  A., 
ChUd's  Catechism  of  Scripture  History.  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  I  WO.* 
WALLACE,  ROBERT, 
Pocket  Guide  to  (jommerolal  Book-keeping. 
Glasgow,  1830.* 
WALLIS,  JOHN, 
English  Grammar  In  Latin.     London,   1653, 

1765.* 
Mathesis  Universalis.    London,  1657.* 
Opera  Mathematica.    London,  1609.* 
WALLIS,  WILLIAM, 

Essay  on  Aritlimetic    Taunton  (Eng.),  1800.* 

WALSH,  MICHAKL, 

New  System  of  MercantUe  Arithmetic.   New- 

bnryport,  1801.    3d  ed.,  1804.    3d  ed.,  1806. 

4th  ed,,  1814.    Charleston,  S.  C,  4th  ed., 

1806.     Northampton,  1st  ed.,  1807.    Salem, 

4th  ed-,  1820.    4th  ed..  1824.    5th  ed.,  1825.*^ 

The  MercantUe  Arithmetic    Boston,  new  ed., 

1826,(1828.) 
Book-keeping.    Boston,  1832.* 
WALTER   THOMAS, 
Grounds  and  Rules  of  Singing  Explained.  Bos- 
ton. 1721,  1740, 1760, 1764.* 
Book  of  Psalmody;  with  PreOuM  by  Seventeen 
Miniitert.* 
WALTON,cA., 

Arithmeti.   See  CoOmrn  4  WaWm, 
WALZ,  E.  L., 
Elementar-boch  der  Engllsoher  Sprache.   Phll- 
adelpliia,  1835. 
WAN08TR0CUT,  N., 
Gnunmar  Of  the  French  Language.   (London, 
16th  ed.,  1823.)    Boston72d  e^,  1810,  (1810,) 
9th  ed.,  1827.    (Phlla..  10th  ed.,  1858.)** 
Becueil  Choisl  de  Traits  Historiqnes,  &c    Re- 
vised by  Mouls.     New  York,  (1820,)  1837. 


(Pblladelpliia,  1858.) 
mnentary  Inl 


Elementary  Introduction  to  Latin  Grammar. 

London,  2d  edition,  1707. 
Classical  Vocabuhuy.* 

WANZER, , 

Arithmetic* 
WARD,  Hm 

English  Grammar.    Whitehaven  (Eng.),  1777.* 
WARD,  JAMES  H., 
Elementary  Course  of  Instmotlon  on  Ordnance 
and  Gunnery.    PhUadelphia,  1861.* 
WARD,  JOHN, 
System  of  Oratory,  Vol.  I.    London,  1760. 
Snort  Introduction  of  Grammar  (Latin.)    See 

W.lMf. 
Young  Mathematician's  (Snide.   London,  0th 
efition.  1752.* 
WARD,  WILLIAM, 
Practical  Gramaiar  of  the  Engllah  Language. 
York,  1765. 
WARE,  JOHN, 
Philosophy  of  Natural  History.  See  W,  SateUie, 
Natural  Tneology.    See  W,  Palew, 
WARE.  JONATHAN, 
New  introduction  to  English  Grammar.  Wind- 
sor, VL,  1814. 
WARE,  J.  F.  W., 
Hymns  and  Tones  tbr  Sonday-Schooli,  Best.* 
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WARING,  GEORGE,  JR., 
Elemente  of  Agriculture,  witit  qnestloiii,  for 
8cIiooli.    New  York,  lb64.* 
WARING,  WILLIAM, 

Amcricfin  Tutor's  AMistant.    8ee  J,  Todd, 
WARNER,  C.  D., 

Book  of  Eloquence.    Cozenovla.    N.  Y.,  18fi2.* 
WARNER,  JAMES  F., 
Prlmftry  Note  Reader.    New  York.* 
Ritdlnientiil  Letfsonn  in  Music.    New  York.* 
Webt'r'u  General  Music  Teacher.    2  vol*.    Bos- 
ton, 1841.* 
Universal  Dictionary  oi  Musical  Terms.    Bos- 
ton. 1M2.* 
WARNER,  J.  A., 

Baptisft  JSundav -School  Uyran-Book.    N.  Y.* 
WARREN,  D.  M., 
l*riniary  Geography,    rhiladelphia,  IWO. 
Common    School    Gcoeraphv.      rhlladelphla, 

(IW:.)    Revised  edition,  ibCO.** 
System  of  Physical  Geogrnphy.    rhiladelphia, 
lKi«.  (1867.)    Revised  cditioii,  1800.** 
WARREK,  O., 
The  Mercantile  Catechism  and  Book-kceper't 
Guide.    New  York.  IKM.* 
WARREN,  S.  EDWARD, 
Manual  of  Klementnry  Geometrical  Drawing. 
New  York,  IfWl.* 
-    General  Problems  in  Oxibograpblo  Projection. 

New  York.* 
WARREN,  W., 

School  Geography  and  Atlai.    Portland.* 
WASE,  CHRISTOPHER, 
Method!  Practlcae  Specimen.    Essay  of  a  Pnu>- 
tlcal  Grammar.    London.  KSGO. 
WATERHOUSE,  BENJAMIN, 
The  Botanist.    Boston,  IHU.* 
WATERHOUSE,  CHARLES, 
Elementary  and  Practical  Arithmetlo.    Port- 
land, 1846.    (Concord.)** 
Key  and  Supplement  to  tho  various  Arithmetics. 
Portland,  2d  edition.  1812. 
WATERMAN,  JESSE, 

An  Enj^lish  Grammar.    Philadelphia.* 
WATSON,  J.  M., 

Readers,  &c    See  Parher  d'  WaUon, 
WATSON,  JOHN  SEEBY, 

Cicero,  on  Oratory  and  Orators.    New  York.* 
,    Sallust,  Florus,  and  Velleius  Paterculus.    Lit- 
eral Translation.    New  York,  1865.* 
i    Xenophon's  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  Memo- 
rnbilia.    Literal  Translation.    New  York, 
lH6rt.* 
WATSON,  THOMAS, 
Orthographical  Expositor.   See  JaMdon^  Wat- 
son  ^Addington. 
WATSON,  THOMAS. 
Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Physic.    Edited  by  Condie.  Phila.* 
WATSON,  W., 

Mental  Arithmetic.    Boohester.* 
WATT,  THOMAS, 
Grammar  Made  Easy.   Edinburgh,  6th  edition. 
1742. 
WATTERSTON,  8., 
Easy  Method  of  Learning  ^man  History. 
Washington,  D.  C,  1820.* 
WATTS,  HENRY, 

Elements  of  Chemistry.    See  7*.  OraJuam, 
WATTS,  ISAAC, 
First  Principles  of  Astronomy  and  Geogra- 
phv.  London,  (1730.)     6th  edition,   1762, 
:  1763. 

Logic ;  or,  the  Right  Use  of  Reason.    London, 

1763.    Newburyport.  2d  edition,  1706. 
On  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind.    Boston,  2d 
.  edition,  1822.** 

Same,  with  qnestions.    By  Denman.    N.  Y.* 
Edited  by  Emerson.    Boston.   Revised  ed., 
1860. 
Divine  Songs,  In  Easy  Language,  for  Children. 
Boston,  1719, 1760,  1771.* 


WATTS,  ISAAC,  (eotUiwued,) 
First  Set  of  Catechism  aud  Prayers. 

1740. 1763.* 
Second  Set  of  Catechism  and  Prayers. 

1748.* 

Discourse  on  the  Way  of  Instruction  hj  Cat^ 
chism.    Boston,  1748.* 
WATT.<,  JOHN, 
XcnophoQ^s  De  Cyri  Tnstitutione.  HutdiiDSOa'i 

edition.    Philadelplila,  1st  edition,  1806. 
Novum  Testnmentum  Graecum.    Pliilnrtelptrfa, 
2d  edition,  1806. 
WATTS  &  SHIMEAL, 
Scripture  Questions.    New  York.* 

WATTS, , 

Compleat  Spelllng-Book.    Dublin,  1783.* 
WAYLAND,  FRANCIS, 
Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy.    Boatoe. 

1854.* 
Elements  of  Moral  Science.    Boston,  1845. 
Same,  abridged.    .3d  edition,  1637,  (4tli  edi- 
tion, 1837.  Ih43.)  1840. 
Elements  of  Political  Economy.    Boston,  1818. 
Same,  abridged.    Bostou,  US7,  (6tli  editioa, 
1812, 18*0,1860.) 
WAYNE,  HENRY  C, 
The  Sword  Exercise.    Arranged  for  MiUtaiy 
Instruction.    Washington,  I860.* 
WEAVER,  J., 
System  of  Practical  Elocution  and  Bhetorioal 
Gesture.    PhUadelphia.* 
WEBB,  A.  C, 

Historical  Companion.    Philadelphia,  1857.^ 
WEBB,  GEORGE  JAMES, 
Orthophony,    Boston.* 
Vocal  Class- Book,  for  Schools.    Boston.* 
Little  Songster,  fbr  Schools.    Boston.* 
Common  School  Songster.    Boston.* 
Singing  Books.    See  Mason  d  Wtbb. 
WEBB.  J.  RUSSELL. 
John^s  First  Book.    New  York,  1840. 
Young  Pupil's  Guide.    New  York.* 
Normal  Primer.    New  York.* 
Normal  Readers.  Nos.  1.-111.    New  York.* 
"  "         No.  IV.    New  York,  1861. 

»«  "         No.V,    New  York.* 

Primary  Lessons.   New  York.* 
WEBEILF.  A., 
Fremd-Wdrterbuch    der    Deutschen  Spndie. 
Leipslo,  6th  edition,  1S62. 
WEBER,  GEORGE, 
Outlines  of  Universal  History.    Ronton,  1853. 
(14th  edition.  1800.    Revised  ediUon,  1802.) 
W1BBER.  GODFREY, 
General  Music  Teacher,  for  Self-Instmetioii. 
Edited  by  Warner.    2  vols.    Boston,  1841.* 
WEBBER,  SAMUEL, 
Introduction  to  English  Grammar.  JBost.,  1832. 
Mathematics.    2  vols.    Camb.,  2d  edition,  1808. 
Enlield's    Institutes   of   Natural   Phlloeophr. 
Boston,  (1803.)    4tli  edition,  1824. 
WEBSTER,  E., 

Phonographic  Teacher.    New  York,  1862. 
WEBSTER,  JOHN, 
Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.    Lend.,  180ft. 
Same,  edited  by  Eaton  (Philosophical  Instrao- 
tor.)    Albany,  1824.* 
WEBSTER,  JOHN  W., 
Brand's  Manual  of  Chemistry.    Boston,  1826.* 
F^-fe's  ElemenU  of  Chcmlstty.    Boston,  1827.* 
WEBSTER,  NOAH, 
American  Spelling-Book.    Boston,  (17M,  1802.) 
Revised  edition,  1806.    Hartford,  1806.    Re- 
vised edition,  1813, 1818.    26th  edition,  n.  d. 
Concord,  ri817.)  n.  d.    Albany,  1822.    Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  revised  edition,  1826.    Brattle- 
boro»,  1826,  1827.    Middletown.  1827.»* 
Elementary  Spelllng-Book.    Middletown,  1820, 
1831,  1834.    New  Yoric,  1820.    Revised  ed^ 
n.  d.    Concord,  1832,  1837.    Hartford,  1841. 
Portland,   1841.     Wells  River,   Vt.,  ISiL 
Brattleboro',n.d.** 
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rEBSTER.  NOAH,  (eonMittMti.) 

Pictorial  Elementary  SpeUing-Book.    N.  York, 

The  Teacher :  a  Snpplement  to  the  Elementanr 

Spelling-Boole.    New  Haven,  1837.** 
iDstractive  aud  Entertaining  Lessona  for  Youth. 

Mew  Haven,  1835. 
Uaniial  of  UsefUl  Studies.    New  Haven,  (1832.) 

18».** 
Elennenta  of  UseAil  Knowledge.    Vol.  I.  Hart- 
ford, IHOft.    New  London,  3d  edition,  1H07. 
Same.     Vol.  II.    New  Haven,  (1st  ed.,  ISM.) 

2d  edition,  1806.    3d  edition,  1808. 
Same.     Vol.111.    New  Uuven.  1hO«,  (1812.) 
History  of  Animals.     Same.     Vol.  IV.    New 

Haven,  181:2. 
Qrammatical   Institutes  of  the  English  Lan- 
goBgc.    Part  1.    Hartford,  Ut  ecfltlon,  n.d. 
(Boston,  17M.    New  York,  I8M.) 
Same.     Part  II.    Boston,  1st  edition,  1790. 
3d  edition,  17M.    (ftth  edition,  1707.  1800.) 
7th  edition,  1803.    Hartford,  6th  ed.,  1796, 
Othed.,  1800.    (Alb.  179d.)    N.  York,  1804.** 
American  Selection  of  Lessonx.    Same.    Part 
III.     Hartford,  2d  ed.  [1780?]   4th  ed.,  1788. 
6th  ed.,  1780.    8th  ed.,  1703.    10th  ed.,  n.  d. 
12th  ed.,  n.  d.    Boston,  2d  ed.,  1792.  5th  ed. 
n.  tp.    New  Haven,  new  ed.,  1804.    (Phila- 
delphia, 1814.)»» 
FhiloBophieal  and  Practical  Grammar  of  Eng^ 

liflh  Lanffnage.    New  Haven,  1807.** 
Bodinnenttf  of  Eng.  Grammar.    Same,  abridged. 

New  York,  1811.    (New  Haven.  1«1.) 
Improred  Grammar  of  the  EngUsn  Language. 

New  Haven,  1831. 
Dissertations  on  the  English  Language.    Bos- 
ton, I'/W.* 
Obaervations  on  Language  and  the  Errors  of 
Class- Books.    New  Haven,  1839.* 
EnglUh  Dictionary.    1st  cdiUon,  1800. 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  for  Com- 

mon  Schools.    Hartford.  18l7.* 
American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 
1st  ed.,  2  vols.  4to.,  1828.    2d  ed.  2  vols. 
Roy.  8vo.,  1840.     Springfield,  1845.    N.  Y.* 
Same,  revised  by  C.  A.  Goodrich.     Spring- 
field. 1^18,(1819.    Phila.,  1858.) 
"       Pictorial  edition.    Springfield,  1859. 
**       Uoyai  6vo.  ediUon.   Phi&delphia.* 
•*        Abridged,  Royal  8vo.    Philad.,  I860. 
Kew  University  Pronouncing  and  Defining  Dic- 
tionary.   Edited  by  0.  C  Goodrich.   PhUa., 
1860.    (New  York.) 
Academic  edition.    New  York.    Philadelphia.* 
Common  Sctiool  edition.    N.  Y.,  1835.    PhUa.* 
History  of  the  United  States.    N.  Haven,  1832. 

8d  edition,  1^13,  1835. 
New  Testament.-with  Amendments.  N.  Haven, 
1839. 
ITEBSTER,  THOMAS, 
Principles  of  Hydrostatics.    Cambridge,  1835.* 
Theory  of  Equilibrium  and  Motion  of  Fluids. 
Cambridge,  1836  * 
WEBSTER,  WILLIAM, 
Book-keeping  According  to  the  Italian  Method. 

. London.  1024.* 

WEBSTER.  WILLIAM, 
Arithmetic  in  Epitome.  6th  ed.  London,  1740.* 
Essay  on  Book-keeping.    London,  8th  ed.  1744. 
WEBSTER,  WILLIAM  O., 
Elementary  Dictionary.    Sequel  to  Elementary 
Spelling  Book.    New  York,  2d  edition,  n.  d. 
Same.    Sequel,  etc. ;  or,  a  Speller  and  Defl- 
ncr.    New  York,  revised  ed.,  n.  d.    Phil- 
adelphia, n.d.** 
Primary  School  Pronouncing  Dictionarr.  Phil- 

sdelpliia.  revised  ed.,  n.  d.    (New  York.) 
High  School  Pronouncing  Dictionary.    Phila- 
delphia.   New  York.* 
Counting-House  and  Family  Dictionary.  K.  Y.* 
Poclcet  Dictionary.    New  York.* 
SdMoi  Chorister.   New  York.*  , 


WEDGWOOD,  WILLIAM  B., 
Revised  Statutes  of  New  York,  for  Schools.  N. 
York,  12th  edition,  1844. 
Do.  of  New  Hampshire.  Concord, 

1813.* 
Do.  of  Vermont.  Brattleboro', '44.* 

Do.  of  Massachusetts.    Bost.,  '44.* 

Constitution  and  i{cvii»id  Statutes  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.    Philadelphia.* 
WEISBACH,  JULIUS, 
Principles  of  Median ics,  etc.    Edited  bv  John- 
ston.   2  vols.    Phila.,  1st  ed.,  1818,  (1840.) 
WEISE,  C.  H., 

Anacreontis  Cormtna.    Lelpsic,  1844. 
WEISSE,  J.  A., 

Key  to  the  French  Language.    Boston,  1842.* 
WELCH,  A.  S., 
Object-Lessons.    Prepared  for  Teachers.   New 

York,  1862. 
Analysis  of  the  English  Sentence.    New  Yorlc, 

1854.    2d  edition,  1856.* 
Rhetoric  and  Composition.    New  York,  I860.* 
WELCH,  OLIVER, 
American  Arithmetic.   Exeter,  2d  edition,  1814. 
Woodstock,  Vt.,  1834.    (Portland.) 
WELD,  ALLEN  H., 
Parsing  Book.    PortUnd,  1847, 1848.    (IMhed., 

1848.    Boston.) 
English  Grammar.  Hlustrated.  PortUnd  (1846.) 
2d  ed.,  1847.    12tii  ed.,  1847.    60th  ed.,  1849. 
Imp.  ed.,  1850.  185.'.    Boston,  revised  ed., 
1856.    (BufflUo.)** 
Same,  abridged.    Port.,  1848.    (Bost.,  1849.) 
New  English  Grammar.    Portland,  1852.    Bos- 

tonT^ 
Porter's  Rhetorical  Analysis.    Revised  edition. 

Boston,  1849. 
Latin  Lessons  and  Reader.    Portland,  6Ui  edi- 
tion, 1847.    Boston.    Andover.* 
WELD,  W., 
Bateas*  Janua  Llnguorum.   TransUited.   Lon- 
don. 1616. 
WELLS,  DAVID  A., 
Science  of  Common  Things.  N.  Y.,  (1857,)  1869. 
Familiar  Science.    Philadelphia,  1856. 
Peterson's  Familiar  Sdenoe.    Part  II.  PhiU., 
1864.* 
Same,  Part  ni.  Philadelphia,  1854.* 
Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.    New  York.* 
Natural  PhUosophy.    New  York,  (1857,)  15th 

ed.,  1858. 
Principles  of  Chemistry.    New  York,  1868. 
First  Principles  of  Geology.    N.  Y.,  180O.* 
New  Chemistry.    See  Gray  f  WdU, 
WELLS,  WALTER, 

Lessons  in  Physical  Geography.    N.  Y.  1802.* 
WELLS,  WILLIAM, 
Wilmsen's  Reader.  From  the  German.  Ptilla., 
1846. 
WELLS,  WILLIAM  H., 
Elements  of  English  Grammar.  (Elem.  Gram.) 
Andover,  (1846,)  1848,  1810.    N.  Y.,  1658. 
(Boston,  1852.)»* 
(Sdiool)  Grammar  of  the  English  Lanauage,    * 
Anaover,    1st  edition,  1846.  new  eoitton, 
1846,  1848,  (PorUand,  1847.)    Boston,   1847. 
1840,  1850,  (1852,)  1857.   New  York,  1858.** 

WELLS, , 

Adam's  Latin  Grammar.    Boston,  1843.* 
WELSH,  J.  K., 
Familiar  Lessons  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 
Boston,  1831.* 
WEST,  C.  E., 

Analogy  of  Religion.    See  Jot^h  Sutier, 
WEST,  MRS.  JANE, 
Letters  to  a  Young  Lady.    Troy,  1806.* 
Letters  to  a  Young  Man.* 
WEST,  J., 
Elemenu  of  Conic  Sections.   New  York,  Ist 
ediUon  1820.* 
WEST,  JOHN, 
JSook-keepiug  Ibr  Solicitors.   London,  1834.* 
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WESTON,  WILLIAM, 
Britlah  and  Anwrtmn  Countinc  Houte.   Lon- 
don, 1764.* 
WETTENUALL,  EDWARD, 
Gnccie  (jrammatice  Ia«titutio  Compendiarin. 
London,  6th  edition,  1730. 0th  edition,  1803. 
Greek  Granunar.    FhtUdelphla.  1763.* 
Greelc   Gi-ammar.     Translated    by    Fanand. 
Phlla,.  18i0.« 
WHATELY,  lUCHARD, 
Elements  of  Logic.    London,  1853.  New  York. 
(1832,)    1830,    ItHO,    1«50.     (Uoiton,    1813.) 
LouitfvUle,  1805.) 
Same,  with  questions.    Boston,  1851.* 
Questions  for  Ennmination  in  do.,  (^noii.) 

Boston,  1843.* 
Elemenu  of  Ubetoric  London,  1851.  (Boston, 
1813.)  New  York,  1810,  (1810,)  1850.    (LoQ- 
UviUe,  1851.) 
Same,  with  questions.    Boston.* 
Questions  for  Examination  in  do.,  (Anon,) 

Boston,  1843.* 
Lessons  on  Ueasoning.    Boston,   1843.   Cam- 
bridge, 1M5.* 
Selection  ot  English  Synonyms.    Boston.  1853. 
Same,  edited  By  K.  Dublin.    London,  M  ed., 
185;).    Boston,  1st  edition,  1852. 

WHEATON, , 

Arithmetic.* 
WUEELEK,  C.  8., 
Frose  SelecUons  of  the  Gnsoa  Ua^ortL,   PhUa., 

18*7.* 
Herodotus,  with  English  Notes.   S  vols.  Boa- 
ton,  1843.* 

WHEELWRIGHT, . 

Anaoreon's  Odes.    Translated.    New  York.* 
WHEET,  JUSIAU, 

Law  Manusi  for  Schools.  1812.* 
WHELFLEY.  SAMUEL, 
Compend  of  Ilistory.    New  York,  Sd  edition, 
1814,  (Horristown,  N.  J.,  2  vols.  18U6.) 
Same,  edited  by  Emerson.    New  York,  6th 
edition,  1821.  (8th  ed.,  1825.) 
Lectures  on  Ancient  History.   New  York,  2d 
edition,  1821. 
WHEWELL,  WILLIAM, 
History  of  the  Inductive  Sdenoes.  2  vols.  New 

York,  1868.* 
History  of  Scientific  Ideas.   New  Yoric,  3d  ed., 

1858.* 
Astronomy  and  Creneral  Physics.   New  York, 

1856. 
Newton's  Prindpia.  Book L  Sec.I.-in.  Lon- 
don, 184n. 
WHITALL.  HENRY, 

Planisphere  of  the  Jdearens.   New  York.* 
WHITli;  A.  C, 

ScbiUer's  WilhelmTelL  See  BraunfOsf  While. 
WHITE.  E.  E., 
Class-Book  of  C^graphy.   Cincinnati,  1883.* 
'*  **  Loom  Geography.     Cleveland, 

Ohio.* 
Commercial  Arithmetic.   See  Br]fant  f  8tnU- 
tan, 
WHITE,  E.  L., 
Schneider's  Theory  of  Harmony.  Boston,  New 

York.* 
Seminary  Class-Book  of  Music 
Sabbath  School  Shiging-Book. 
Boston  Piano  Forte  Instructor. 

York.* 
Piano  Forte  without  a  Master. 
Uelodeon  without  a  Master. 

York.* 

Melodeon  Instructor,  New  York.* 
See  Orttn  &  White, 
WHITE.  E.  L.,  &  J.  E.  (JOULD, 
The  Wreath  of  School-Songs.   Boston,  1852. « 

New  York.* 
The  TyroUan  Lyre.    Boston,  1852.* 
The  Sabbath  ScAiool  Lute.   Boston,  1862.* 


Boston.* 
Boston,  1846.* 
Boston.  New 

New  York.* 
Boston;  New 


WHITE,  UENKY, 
Etements  of  UaiTersal  Hlttorr.    £d.  bj  Hat 

PhiladelpMa,  1847.* 
OatUnesof  UnivefMaHlitory.  £d.b7Knkhl« 
Philadelphia.* 
WHITE,  JAMES, 
The  EnglUh  Verb.    London,  lat  editioa,  Da 

whitbTjohn, 

Practical  System  of  Mental  ArithmetSe.  Fbfis, 

1818. 
Key  to  Appendix  in  do.,  Philadelphia,  U18.* 
Self  Instructor;  System  of  Practical  Ari^ 
meUo.    Philadelphia,  1818.* 
WHITifi,  JOHN, 

Lessons  on  Housewiibry.    London,  IStt. 
WHITE.  JOHN  J., 
Collection  of  Arithmetical  Tablea.    Hartfaid, 

1812. 
Collection  of  Arithmetical  Roles  and  Tsbfet. 

Hartford,  4th  ed.,  1815.  , 

Arithmetic  SimpUfied.    Hartford,  1618.  Sdcd,  I 
1810.** 
WHITE,  WILLIAM, 
Essay  on  the  Study  and  PronnncUtlon  of  Gmk 

and  Latin.    Philadelphia,  1825.* 

WHITEiCEB,  WILLLAJf  J., 

Inventive  Drawing.    Boston,  18S3.* 
WHITING,  JOSEPH, 

Principles  of  English  Grammar.    Detroit,  1S6, 
WHITING,  SAMUEL, 
Elementary  Reader.    New  Haven,  tSU,  5ev 

York,  1830.** 
Elegant  Lessons ;  or.  Young  Ladies'  Preceptor. 
(Mlddletown,  1st  edition,  1820.)  New  Havco, 
2d  edition,  1824. 
WHITLOCK.  GEORGE  CUNTON, 
Elements  of  (Geometry.    New  York,  1848^  18«, 
(1853.) 
WHITON,  J.  M., 
History  of  New  Hampshire.    Ooneord,  ISM.* 
Hand-Book  of  Latin.    Boston.* 

WHITTliNHALL, . 

Latin  Granunar.    PhiUuklphia,  1702. 
WHITTOCK,  N., 

The  Oxford  Drawing  Book.    New  York.* 
WICKEY,  EDW.&HD  WALTER, 

English  Grammar.   2d  od.    London,  184L* 
WICKS,  J.  H., 
Book  keeping  Reformed.   London,  1797.* 

WICKHAM, , 

Aid  to  Voluntary  Self-Improvement.    N.  Y., 
1844.** 
WIERZBICKI.  F.  P., 

A  French  Grammar  for  Beginners.  N.  T.,  ISM. 
WIGAND,  F.  L.  K., 
Worterbuch  der  Dentschen  Synonymen.  3  vob. 
Ments.  2d  edition,  1852. 
WIGGINS,  RICHARD, 
North  American   SpeUIng-Bo(dc    New  York, 

n.  d.,  [1817,1  1810, 1821. 
United  States  Spelling- Book.  New  York,  tSH.* 
New  York  Expositor ;  or.  Filth  Book.  Ed.  by 
Griscom.  New  York,  1814, 1822.  n.d.,ri8tf,] 
1846,  n.  d.** 
Arlthmetio.* 

Dilworth's  Book-keeper's  Assistant.    N.  Y., 
1822. 
WIGHT,  O.  W., 
Modem  Philosophy,  etc.    See  V.  OouHm, 
HsmUton*8  Philosophy.    2  vols.  New  York.* 
WIGHTMAN,  JOSEPH  M., 
Select  ExperimenU  in  Natural   Philosophy. 
Boston,  1853. 
WILBUR,  HERVEY, 
New  Testament,  with  refS^rences  and  tiM»> 

tlons.    Boston.  2d  edition,  1824.* 
The  Reference  Bible.    Boston,  1825.* 
Biblical  CatechUm.    Boston,  1827.* 
Biblical  Class  Text-Book.  Boston,  13tli  edlttoa,  i 

1824.    17th  edition,  1826.* 
Elements  of  Astronomy.    New  Haven,  tS39w 
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rrLBUR,  JOSIAH, 
▲n  Kn^llith  Grammar.    Bellows  FaDfl,  1816.  2d 

edlUon,  Itsa.* 
riLBUR,  J.,  k  W.  UVIWGSTOX, 
TUe  U  nunmatieal  Alphabet.  Albany,  Sd  edition, 

18I6.** 
riLCOX,  A.  p., 
Catechetical  and  Practical  Grammar  of  the 

EUiirlish  Langoage.    New  HaTen,  1828. 

rrLI>KK,  LEVL 
Text- Book  in  Flnt  Prindplet  of  Singing.  New 

York.* 
School-Masio.    New  York.* 
riLEY,  C.  H., 
Tbe  Xorth  Carolina  Beader.   No.  m.  Phila., 
1851.    New  York,  18M.» 

fTTLHKM, , 

Method  of  Teaching  Singing.    Translated  by 

Hamilton.    New  York,  n.  d. 
Mniilcal  Manual.    Edited  by  Perot.    Phila.* 
nriLKINS.JOHNH., 

EHements  of  Astronomy.     Boston,  2d  edition, 
1823,  (3d  edition,  18SS,)  4th  edition,  1820, 
1831,  (1834i)  1838. 
WriLL,  HElNRifCH, 
Outlines  of  QuaUtatire  Analysis.  Boston,  1847, 

1862.* 
Oatlines  of  Chemical  Analysis.    Translated  by 
Breed  &  Steiner.    Boston,  18S2.* 
WriLtuARD,  EMMA, 
Geography  for  Beginners.    Hartford,  1826.* 
AtlAtt  to  aooompany  do.,  Hartford,   8d  ed., 

1831. 
Rudiments  of  Geography.   (School  Geog.)* 
AU&B  to  ditto.* 
Ancient  Geography.     Hartford,    2d  edition, 

1827, 1846. 
An<dent  Atlas  to  aooompany  ditto.   Hartford, 

n.  d.  [1828.1 
System  of  Unfyersal  Cteography.    See    Woo^ 

bridge  i!tWiUard, 
History  of  the  United  States.    8to.    (N.  Y., 

1828,1854.)   Philadelphia,  1843. 
School  History  of  the  United  States.    (Same, 
abridTCd.)    New  York,  (1831,)   1847,  1860. 
Phtlaaelphia,  1841. 
Hlstoria  de  los  Estados  Unidos.    TraniUted 

bvTolon.    New  York,  1862. 
Abridged  History  of  Amerlna.     New  York, 

18$3  1846.* 
Last  Lcavea  of  American 'History.   New  York, 

1864.* 
Unirersal  History  in  Perspective.   New  York, 

revised  edition,  1866. 
Temple  of  Time ;  a  Ciiart  of  Unlrersal  History. 

New  York,  1864.* 

Hiatoric  Guide  and  Hap  of  Time.  N.  Y.,  1854.* 

The  American  Chronographer.    N.  Y.,  1861.* 

•«  English  **  New  York,  1864.* 

««  Ancient  "  New  York,  1854.* 

Astronography ;  or.  Astronomical  (Geography. 

Troy,  1&4,  (New  York.) 
Morals  for  the  Young.    New  York,  1857. 
WILLARD,  JOHN  H., 
Hhetoric;    or.   Principles  of  Eloention    and 

Rlietoric  Composition.    Boston,  1883.* 
Primary  Arithmetic.    Providence,  1843. 
WILLARD,  SAMUEL, 
Rudiments  of  Readtaig.    Greenfield,  1815. 
The  Franklin  Primer;    Lessons  in  Spelling 
and  Reading.    (Anon.)   Greenfield,  182D.* 
Secondary    Lessons ;   or.    Improved  Beader. 
Sequel  to  ditto,  (Anon.)  Greenfield.  (1827.) 
10th  edition,  18:».    11th  edition,  1830. 
Hie  General  Class-Boole    (Anon.)   Greenfield, 
(1828.)    2d  edition,  1829.    3d  edition,  1830. 
The  Popular  Beader;  or.  Complete  Scholar. 

Greenfield,  1834.* 
An  English  Grammar.  Greenfield,  1st  ed^  1810.* 
.  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Langoage.   Boston, 
1836. 


WILLARD,  SIDNEY, 

Hebrew  (irammar.    (Cambridge,  1817. 
WILLEMENT,  EMILY  E., 

Catechism  of  Familiar  Things.    Phila.,  18lt. 
WILLET8,  JACOB, 
Easy  Grammar  of  Ctoography.    Pough.,  1814, 
3d   edition,  1816.    7th  edition,  iSiO.    12th 
edition,  1H26. 
Geography  for  the  Use  of  Schools.     Poa|^ 

keepsfe,  13th  edition,  1820. 
(Compendious  System  of  (ieography.    Poigh- 

keepsle,  181^. 
Atlas  to  ditto,  Pougiikeepsie,  n.  d. 
The  Scholar's  Arithmetic.    Pough.,  (1810.)  4lh 
edition,  1822.    45th  ediUon,  1841.    N.  Y., 
55th  edition,  1844. 
Arithmetic.    Revised  by  McCord,  Poogti.* 
Key  to  ditto,  Poughkeepsie.* 
Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic.  Pongh.,  1841« 
Key  to  ditto,  Pouj^hkeepsle,  1850.* 
Book-keeping.    Poughkeepele,  1830. 
WILLET8,  J.  H  ,  &  S.  SMITH, 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.  PhihL,  1831.* 
WILLIAM,  A., 

Universal  Psolmodist.   Newburyport,  1771.* 
WILLIAMS,  B.  W., 

Songrs  lor  »unday-»chool  and  Vestry.  Boston.* 
WILLIAMS,  C.  J.  B., 

Principles  of  Medicine.    Philadelphia.* 
WILLIAMS,  E., 
New  Universal  Gaietteer.    (Chambers'  Treat, 
of  Knowledge.    Part  II.)    N.  Y.,  4Ui  ed., 
1833. 
WILLIAMS,  FRANCIS  8., 

English  into  French.    New  York,  1841. 
wiiJliams,  HONORLA., 

English  Grammar.    London,  1823.* 
WILLIA3LS,  JOHN  D., 
Key  to  DaboU's  Arithmetic.     N.  Y.,  (188S,) 

1838. 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra.    Bost.  1818.* 
Young's  Elements  of  Analytical  (Geometry. 
Philadelpliia.* 
WILLIAMS,  JOHN  H., 
Elements  of  Astronomy.   Boston,  2d  edition, 
1824.* 
WILLLAMS,  M.  J., 
Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
(Columbia.  South  Carolina.* 
WILLIAMS.  SAMUEL, 
History  of  the  American  Revolution.  (New 
Haven,  1824.)  Stonington,  2d  edition,  1820. 
3d  edition,  1827.** 
WILLIAMS,  W., 
The  Song- Wreath ;  or.  Elementary  Prindplet 

of  Music.    Boston,  1857.* 
Tlie    Sabbath-School  ~  Hymns    and    Tones. 
Boston.* 

WILLLAMS, , 

Speliing-Book.    1832.* 
Conversations  snr  le  grand  Pdre.   Boston.* 
WILLISTON,  E.  B., 
Tadtns.   Five  Books  of  the  Hlft<»T.  Hartford, 
1820.* 
WILLS,  H., 
Ontlines  of  diemical  Analysis.     Edited  by 
Horsford.    Boston,  1864.* 
WILLSON,  MARCIUS, 
School  and  Family  Primer.    New  York,  1800.* 
Yir^i  Reader.    New  York.* 
Second    **  New  York,  1880. 

ThL-d      "  New  York,  1800.  i 

Fourth    «*  New  York,  1800.  I 

Fifth       **  New  York,  1801.  ' 

Sixth      «*  New  York.* 

History  of  the  United  SUtes.    New  York,  CI7,) 

18&3.    Illustrated  edition,  1868. 
(Juvenile)  American  History.    New  York,  new 

edition,  n.  d. 
American  History.  Sohool  edition.  New  York, 
(185201800. 
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WILLSON,  UABCIUS,  (conHmted.) 
Comprehensive  Chart  of  American  Historr. 

New  York,  1852.* 
Aoeompaniinent  to  do.    17<nr  York,  184A. 
Outlines  of  General  History.    (Univertltf  ed.) 
New  York,  (1852,)  1859. 
Bune.    School  edition.    N.  Y.,  (18620  1858. 
Manual.  &c.,  for  Ohjeot  Letsona.    N.  Y..  1802. 
Ol^ect-Lessonf  and  Chart*.     See    Calkhu  & 
miUon. 
WILLSON,  M., 
Civil  Pol  ity  and  PoUtlcal  Eoonomj.  New  York, 
1837.* 

WILLY, , 

Juvenile  Instructor  for  the  Piano  Forte.   18*4.* 
Cramer'B   Instruction  for    the   Piano  Forte. 
1844.* 

WILMSEN, , 

The  Header,  or  Children's  Fri<*nd.    Tranalated 

by  Wells.    Philadelphia,  1840,  (1847.) 

WILSON.  CHARLES, 
Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar.     Edinburgh, 
3d  edition,  1802. 
Same,  without  points.    Glasffow,  1814. 
WILSON,  CLEMENT  A., 

Treatise  on  Book-keeping.   Philadelphia,  1848.* 
WILSON,  C.  P., 

Greek  TesUnient.    Boston.    Philadelphia.* 
WIL80N,  EUASMDS, 

i     System  of  Human  Anatomy.     Edited  by  Qo- 
I  brecht.    PhUadelphla.* 

WILSON,  GECyBGE, 

Youth's  Pocket  Companion.    London,  1759. 
WILSON,  GEORGE, 

Practical  Book-keeper.    London,  1823.* 
WILSON,  G.  A., 

Treatise  on  Book-kcepinc:.    Philadelphia.* 
WILSON.  HENRY, 
Mavigation  New  Modelled.    London,  8th  ed., 
17W.* 
WTLS()N  H. 
Elements  of  Moral  Philoaophy.     New  York, 
1857.* 
WILSON,  JAMES  P., 

Essay  on  Grammar.    Philadelphia,  1817.** 
WILSON,  JOHN, 
Treatise  on  Eo^Iish  Punctuation.    (Manches- 
ter, 18H.    Boston,  1850.    3d  edition,  1865.) 
0th  edition.  1850.    (8th  edition,  1850.) 
Elements  of  Punduatlon.     (Same,  abridged.) 
Boston,  (5th  edition,  1850.)     0th  edition, 
1850.    (12th  edition,  1802.) 
WILSON  P. 
Bales  oi  Latin  Prosody.    New  York.* 
Bules  of  Prosody,  for  use  of  Schools.    New 

York,  1810.* 

Introduction  to  Greek  Prosody.    N.  York,  »11. 

Compendium  of  Greek  Prosody.    New   lorit, 

1817.    [With  Goodrich's  Greek  Grammar, 

2d  edition.] 

Adam's  Roman  Antiquities.    New  Yorit,  (2d 

ediUon.  1810,)  1819,  (1820.) 
Ballust,  Belli  CatUln.  et  Jugnrth.  HUtoria.  New 

York,  KsOrt.    2d  edition,  1817. 
Longlnus,  Do  Sublimitate  Commentarins.  New 

York,  1812.* 
Novum  Testamentum  Gnecum.    Hartford,  1822. 
Philadeiphh^  1833,  (1858.) 
WILSON,  8., 
New  American  Rational  Spellhig-book.    Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  1st  edition,  1810.* 
WILSON  8.  F. 
History' of  tlie  American  Berolntloa.    Balti- 
more, 1830.* 
WILSON,  W.  D., 
An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Loglo.    NewYoric, 
1856.* 
WILSON,  W.  P., 
Simple  and  Easy  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Frenob. 

New  York;  Philadelphia.* 
Rrenoh  Grammar.   New  York,  1810.* 


WILSON, , 

Elocution.* 

The  Young  Chorister.    Philadelphia.* 
WINCHESTER.  ELHANAN, 
PUiin  PoUtical  Catechism,  for  Schoola,    Gre» 
field,  1790. 
WINCHliSTER,  GEORGE  W., 
Book-keeping ;    or,  the  Te«olier*a  Goi^  tt 
Double  Entry.     With  Bianka.     Uartftri, 
1850.** 
Book-keeping  ;  or,  the  Teacher's  Ooide  to  S» 
gle  Entry.    Hartford,  n.  d.  i 

Primary  Writlng-Book.    Uartfbrd,  1810.  I 

Theoretical  and  Practical  PenmaDshlp.    Tmt 
books.    Hartford,  n.  d.,  two  edttiona.         i 
Penman's  Chart.    Hartford.* 
Drawing  Series.    Four  l>ooks.    New  York.*      ! 
Exercises  in  Perspective.    Two  books.    Uirt.* ' 
Key  to  do.    Hartford.* 
WINTER,  G.  B.J 
Grammar  of   the    New   Testament   Dletiea. 

Translated  by  Maoson.    Philadelphia.* 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Idioms  of  the  New  I^ 
tament.   Transited  by  Agnew  and  Ebbefce. 
New  York,  i860.* 
Oreek^irammarofthe  New  Testament.  Tna*- 
lated  by  Stuart  and  Robinson.    Andow, 
1825.* 
Grammar  of  the  Chaldee.    Edltwl  by  Hadom. 
Andover,  1845.* 
WINES,  ESOCH  C, 

Letters  to  School-Children.    Boston,  1839.* 
WINGATE,  EDMUND, 
Rule  of  Proportion  in  Aiithmetlqoe,  Ac    Loa* 
don,  1054.* 
WrVGE  J  M 
Svensk'  Spriklire  f3r  Beginnare.    Stoektete. 

1848. 
LXrobok  i  AlhnKnna  och  Svenska  Hiatorioi 
Vol.1.    Stockholm,  4th  edition,  1«47.       -^ 
Same,  Vol.  II.    Stockholm,  6th  edition,  18^ 
WINKLER,  E.  T., 
Notes  and  Questions,  for  Instmotlon  of  Cotovd 
People.    New  York,  1658.* 
WINKLER,  J.  A.  E., 
Hints  to  Piano-Forte  Players.    Richmond.* 

WINNER, ,  * 

Instruction  Book  for  the  Violin.    New  York  * 
Improved  Method  for  the  Aooordeon.    N.  Y.* 
WINNING.  W.  B., 

Comparative  Philology.    London,  1838.* 
WINSLETI',  DAVID, 

Creek  First  Reader.  See  Bobertmmd'  WimtktL 
WINSLOW,  HUBBARD. 
Elements  of  Intellectual  Philoaophy.    Boston, 

1853.** 
Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy.     N.  T~  teSL 

WINSLOW. , 

System  of  Book-keeping  by  Doable    Entiy. 
Woodstock,  1830.*^ 
WINSTANLEY.T., 

Aristotle,  De  l^oetica.    Oxford,  1780. 
WIREMAN,  CHARLES, 

Eng'iish  Grammar.    London,  OCh  ed.,  ISil.* 
WIRT,  WILLIAM, 
Lifo  of  Patrick  Henry,  arranged  fbr  Sdwols. 

Philadelphia,  1850.* 

WTTCOMB, , 

Nouveau<iuidedeO>nven.,fte.   SeeBeltouvr. 
WITHERSPOON,  JOHN, 

Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy.    Phila.,  18tt.* 
WITT.  H.  A.,  9t  M.  E.  ARE8KONQ, 
Euclid's  Elementa  (jeometris.  Lib.  I.-VI.,  Xl., 
XIL    Mahntf,  1850. 
WITT,  RICHARD, 

Arithmetical  Questions,  fte.    London,  1613.* 
WCEHLER,  FRIEDRICH, 
Manual  of  Chemical  Analysts.    Tnmsliied  by 
Lieber.    Philadelphia,  1893,  (1861.) 
WOIDE,  A.  G.  C, 
Codex    Alexandrinos,    Novnm    Testaasntaa 
Gr»oe.   Edited  by  Cowper.   HewYocfc.* 
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VOOD,  AL.PHONSO, 

First  Book  in  Botany.    Xew  York.    Boston.* 
£lement«ry  Botany.    New  York.* 
CUM-Book  of  Botany.    Boiton,  4lBt  ed.,  1855. 

Troy.* 
New  Claas-Book  of  Botany.    New  York.* 
<  »bject- Lessons  In  Botany.    New  York,  1803.* 
RTOOD,  F., 
Attorney >8  and  SoUcitor't  Book-keeping,   Lon- 
don, I860.* 
5VOOD,  GEOUGE, 

Latin  Gmmmar.    See  J.  ilT.  Mndeig, 
WruOD.  J.  G.. 

Illustrated  Natural  History.    New  York,  1894. 
W<M>D,  MAKY  8.. 
Quentions  for  Bible^lasses,  etc    N.  York,  '54.* 

JVUOD,  , 

Primer.    Boston.* 
Speinnf-Book.    1812.* 
Wr<H>DBRIDGE,  WILLIAM, 
rittin  :^pelilnff-Book.    MiddJetown,  1800. 
Key  to  the  English  Language;   or,  Spelling, 
Parsing,  Derivative,  and  Defining  Diction- 
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IL     BCHATTlCBUBChLIFFE. 

Prior  to  the  Refonnation,  (introdaced  in  1558,)  the  degree  of  popolar 
ignorance  was  extreme,  there  not  being  a  single  Tillage  school  within  the 
territory.  Under  the  reign  of  Earnest^  (1569-1622,)  schools  were  estab- 
lished in  every  town  and  village,  and  in  1610  a  gymnasium  was  founded 
at  Stadthagen,  which  was  afterwards  raised  to  a  Univerdty  and  in  1621 
removed  to  Rinteln.  By  his  successors,  orphan  houses  were  erected,  and 
a  fund  created  for  buUding  and  maintaining  churches,  schools,  &c  A 
new  impulse  was  given  in  1767  by  John  QottfKed  H^er,  but  his  con- 
tinuance in  the  office  of  Consistorial  Councillor  and  Superintendent  was 
too  brief  for  permanent  benefit  Princess  Juliana  took  the  schools  under 
her  especial  patronage,  and  issued  the  High  School  Ordinance  of  1794^ 
whfle  Prince  George  William  (1807-1860)  has  improved  the  condition  of 
many  of  the  teachers,  established  the  Teachers*,  Widows',  and  Orphan^ 
Funds,  and  placed  them  under  the  charge  of  the  Consistory. 

The  system  of  primary  schools  within  this  territory  does  not  differ  es- 
sentially from  that  of  Lippe-Detmold.  The  number  of  school  children  is 
about  4,000,  included  in  thirty-seven  school-districts.  The  position  of 
the  teachers  in  respect  of  culture  and  efficiency  is  not  below  that  of  any 
other  State.  The  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Biickeburg  is  well  conducted  and 
the  seminarists  (fourteen  in  number)  are  obliged,  besides  the  normal  in- 
struction of  the  Seminary,  to  attend  also  the  classes  of  the  city  gymna- 
sium. The  lower  classes  of  the  city  schools  are  assigned  to  them,  for 
which  instruction  they  receive  a  small  annual  salary.  Unusual  fiu^ilities 
are  afforded  for  improvement  in  music  and  singing,  and  many  of  the  teach- 
ers are  at  the  same  time  organists  and  sextons.  The  salary  varies  fh>m 
150  to  500  thalers.  The  annual  tuition  fee  is  one  thaler  for  each  child. 
In  some  of  the  common  schools  instruction  is  given  in  drawing  and 
gymnasticsL 

The  gymnasium  at  Biickeburg  is  a  flourishing  institution  with  five 
classes,  nine  teachers,  and  155  pupils.  A  certificate  of  profidency  at  the 
final  examination  admits  to  the  University  and  to  subsequent  examina- 
tion for  admission  into  the  civil  service.  The  Latin  school  at  Stadtha- 
gen, with  twenty  pupils,  prepares  them  for  entrance  into  the  third  class 
of  the  gymnasium. 

The  **  burgher  schools'*  of  Biickeburg  and  Stadthagen,  each  wiUi  two 
classes,  have  a  course  of  instruction  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  common 
schools.  There  is  also  a  Higher  Female  School,  with  fifty  scholars,  un- 
der the  rector  of  the  gymnasium — and  two  Burgher  Female  Schools, 
with  810  pupils.  The  Evangelical  Reformed  School,  with  105  pupils,  the 
Catholic  School,  with  twenty  pupils,  the  Industrial  School  for  girls,  and 
the  Infiint  Sdiool,  include  all  the  special  and  private  institutions.  The 
total  number  of  teachers  in  the  principality  is  sixty-one,  besides  six  fe- 
male teachers  for  instruction  in  domestic  occupations — ^the  total  number 
of  scholars  is  5,056. 
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I.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHING; 

CAN  IT  BECOME  ▲  PROFESSION  ? 
BY  FMBDBEICK  0.  JBWBLL,  A.  M., 

Profeasor  in  SUte  Normal  School  at  Albany,  N.  T. 


Few  words  need  be  expended  upon  the  effort  to  show  that,  throughout 
the  country,  the  business  of  public  school  teaching  is  subject  to  such  a 
depression  as  prevents  it  from  taking  rank  among  the  learned  professions. 
It  is  every  where  evident  that  the  masses  regard  it  with  little  or  no  res- 
pect, the  educated  classes  who  are  seeking  a  life-employment,  turn  from 
it  with  a  greater  or  less  distaste ;  and  even  teachers  themselves  evince 
little  or  none  of  that  reverence  or  love  which  usually  characterices  the 
pursuit  of  a  profession.  It  is  hardly  less  apparent  also,  that  the  earnest 
efforts  of  those  who  seek,  by  improved  culture,  by  associated  activity, 
and  by  perfected  organization,  to  give  the  business  the  professional 
standing  it  seems  to  claim,  have,  hitherto,  resulted  in  no  signal  success 
which  warrants  the  belief  that  the  *'  time  of  its  redemption  is  nigh." 

Facts  like  these,  so  prevailing  in  extent  and  influence,  and  so  seriously 
affecting  the  vital  welfare  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
pursuits,  certainly  demand  a  careful  examination.  It  must  be  possible  to 
trace  them  to  their  causes ;  and  in  the  discovery  of  those  causes,  must 
be  opened  our  only  path  toward  the  proper  understanding  of  the  evil, 
and  the  attainment  of  its  true  remedy,  if  indeed,  a  remedy  is  practicable. 
With  this  object  in  view,  we  propose  to  institute  a  somewhat  careful  in- 
quiry after  those  causes  and  their  proper  corrections. 

In  our  search  after  the  causes  of  that  depression  of  the  business  of 
public-school  teaching  which  prevents  its  taking  rank  as  a  profession,  we 
trace  some  of  the  first  and  more  serious  to  the  essential  nature  of  the 
buiinesi  itseff. 

First,  then,  the  fact  that  the  teacher  is  dealing  wholly  with  the  young, 
can  not  but  have  its  influence  upon  the  multitude.  Looking  on,  and 
observing  him  in  charge  of  those  not  only  quite  removed  from  manhood, 
but  too  often  verging  upon  infancy  itself,  how  diflScult  must  it  be  for 
|hem,  with  their  not  always  acute  discrimination,  to  discover  in  the 
teacher,  the  possession  of  those  full  manly  qualifications  for  controlling 
mind,  which  they  would  readily  apprehend  were  he,  with  like  success, 
deahng  with  men.  Nay  I  it  is  a  question  whether  the  teacher  himself^, 
in  the  continuous  prosecution  of  his  calling,  grows  into  the  robust  and 
manly  consciousness,  and  into  that  natural,  self-reliant  esteem  of  himself 
as  a  man,  (not  as  a  mere  instructor^)  which  so  generally  result  from  the 
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ordinary  and  more  practical  kinds  of  business.  He  must  then,  as  in  anj 
sense  a  leader,  be,  to  the  public,  the  **  Pedagogue,"  the  ^*  boy-driver," 
the  juYenile  drill-sergeant,  rather  than  the  man  among  men,  and,  as 
such,  must  be  subject  to  an  inferior  estimation. 

Now  add  to  this,  the  other  fact  that  these  children  and  youth  are  des- 
titute of  social  or  civil  position  and  influence,  and  the  case  is  still  stronger. 
Every  one  worships  power,  after  some  fashion,  and  accords  importance 
to  almost  any  appearance  of  its  being  possessed.  Preeminently  is  this 
true  among  a  people  accustomed  to  our  system  of  republicanism,  and  our 
ideas  of  popular  sovereignty.  Something  of  this  power  has  every  man 
who  follows  the  learned  professions.  He  influences,  and  perhaps  controls 
men  who  have  some  social  position  and,  through  the  elective  franchise, 
at  least,  civil  importance.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  teacher.  His  con- 
stituents neither  count  as  society,  nor  are  registered  as  voters.  Hence, 
what  are  they  to  the  community  ?  Compare,  in  almost  any  city,  the  en- 
gine and  hose-houses,  with  the  school-houses.  Why  the  one  almost  a 
mansion,  and  the  other  nearly  a  bam  ?  The  half-rowdy  who  runs  with 
the  cart,  can  vote ;  the  '*  coming  man  "  who  cons  his  alphabet  in  the 
school-house  can  not  The  truth  is,  in  our  enlightened  communities, 
children  are  at  a  discount :  is  it  strange  then,  that  the  teacher  is  not  held 
at  par  ? 

Beyond  this,  note  the  period  that  must  elapse  between  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  teacher  and  the  manly  development  of  character  which 
is  but  its  proper  result  The  teacher  may  have  toiled  assiduously  and 
skillfully  to  ROW  the  early  seed ;  but  years  must  pass,  before  the  ripened 
harvest  can  be  gathered,  long  before  which,  he  that  sowed  may  have 
been  transferred  to  other  fields  of  labor,  or  his  work  may  have  been  in 
part  concealed  by  the  after-growths  of  time  and  circumstance.  But  over 
this  distance  between  the  begun,  and  the  completed  work,  the  common 
mind  does  not  easily  pass ;  the  real  relation  between  him  who  planted 
and  him  who  gathers  the  fruit,  it  does  not  apprehend  ;  the  traces  of  the 
teacher's  influence  evinced  in  the  developed  man,  it  can  not  discern  ;  and 
so  the  multitude  come  again  to  under-estimate  the  teacher's  work. 

It  is  also  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  teacher,  that  he  works  almost  ex- 
clusively among  the  rudiments  of  science  and  thought  Among  the 
learned  professions,  the  man  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  elaboration  or  ap- 
plication of  the  more  mature  and  masterly  developments  of  truth.  Not 
theirs  the  simple  and  unpretending  office-work  of  selecting  and  distrib- 
uting the  tender  shoots  to  be  transplanted  to  the  virgin  soil :  rather  is  it 
for  them  as  stalwart  axe-men  to  go  forth  among  the  sturdy  trees,  felling 
and  fashioning  them  into  post  and  beam  for  the  use  of  the  architect 
But  rudimental  science,  as  adapted  to  the  developing  of  the  young  mind, 
is  to  the  community  one  thing,  and  nearly  nothing  at  that :  completed 
science  as  applicable  to  the  wants  of  society  and  the  schemes  of  men,  ia 
quite  another  and  more  important  thing.  The  necessary  relation  of 
those  rudiments  to  the  knowledge  of  the  advanced  soience ;  the  preemi- 
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nent  importance  of  their  right  use  to  that  just  ultimate  knowledge,  the 
multitude  do  not  apprehend.  Hence,  the  teacher  as  the  mere  priest  of 
the  rudiments,  never  appears  to  them,  in  his  true  aspect,  as  the  prophet 
of  the  coming  science,  and  is  therefore,  not  honored  as  such. 

In  this  general  connection,  must  also  be  cited  the  necessary  tendency 
of  public-school  instruction  to  a  confining  and  monotonous  round  of  la- 
bor. The  effect  of  this  is  directly  to  present  the  teacher  to  the  public, 
less  as  a  man  and  a  thinker,  and  more  as  a  mere  operative.  Unlike  the 
professional  man,  the  teacher  is  not  free  to  unite  in  those  discussions  or 
movements  which  arouse  the  manhood  of  the  community :  not,  that  he 
is  entirely  cut  off  from  participating  in  them ;  but  that  he  may  do  this 
only  when  the  occasion  shapes  itself  to  his  narrow  leisure,  or,  if  other- 
wise,  only  as  it  were  by  the  narrower  sufferance  of  his  employers.  He 
isnot  free  as  a  man,  to  make  kis  business,  for  the  time  being,  bend  to  the 
occasion  ;  he  is  not  at  liberty  as  a  man  to  make  opportunity  for  himseUl 
Hence,  his  coming  and  going  at  such  times  is  a  matter  of  chance ;  and 
his  active  cooperation  is  neither  truly  independent  nor  always  reliable. 
Under  such  circumstances,  is  it  to  be  counted  wonderful  that  the  public 
fail  to  esteem  him  as  a  man  among  men. 

Then  too,  this  confining  uniformity  of  labor,  not  only  cuts  off  the 
teacher  from  the  opportunity  of  making  those  outside  efforts  which  come 
fully  within  the  scope  of  the  professions,  but  it  unfits  him  mentally  for 
all  such  activity.  All  the  round  of  the  weary  hours,  his  mind  must  be 
busy  with  truths  of  mere  science  and  with  only  those  processes  of 
thought  which  are  suited  to  the  rudimental  training  of  the  young  mind. 
How  now,  can  he  be  fitted  and  ready,  after  his  school  round  is  past, 
for  those  general  subjects,  and  those  manlier  processes  of  thought,  which 
are  engrossing  the  minds  of  the  citizen,  in  the  lecture-rooih  or  the  delib- 
erative chamber  ?  And  even,  if  shaking  off  the  natund  indisposition  be- 
gotten of  the  school-room,  he  does  thrust  himself  into  the  popular  arena, 
his  efforts  are  not  taken  as  parts  of  a  professional  activity,  but  are,  in 
the  public  idea,  dissevered  from  his  calling ;  not  only  taken  as  thus  out 
of  it,  but  as  beyond  and  really  alien  to  it  Looking  further,  at  the  prevail- 
ing practice  of  securing  as  lecturers  for  our  Teachers*  Institutes  and 
Teachers*  Associations,  clergymen,  physicians,  traveling  lecturers,  almost 
any  class  of  men  but  teachers,  one  is  tempted  to  inquire  whether  the  pub- 
lic are  alone  in  these  notions ;  whether  teachers  themselves  are  not  uncon- 
sciously, much  of  the  same  opinion.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  so  long  as  these  notions  prevail  in  the  community,  teaching  in  the 
public-school  is  not  likely  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  truly  professional  labor. 

A  second  class  of  these  causes  of  the  depression  of  the  business  of 
teaching,  and  which  interfere  with  its  taking  rank  as  a  profession,  will  be 
found  growing  out  of  t?ie  conventional  rules  of  the  business  as  belonging 
to  a  public  system  of  education. 

To  begin  with,  the  very  distinction  which  the  State  makes  between  the 
teachers  and  the  schools  in  the  exercise  of  her  legislative  power  and  in 
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her  benefactions,  is  enough  to  cast  the  business  into  discredit  There 
are  States  which  we  belieye  to  be  exceptions,  but  the  general  rule  has 
been,  take  care  of  the  schools,  but  let  the  teachers  take  care  of  them- 
selves ;  that  is,  legislate  for  the  schools,  make  appropriations  for  the 
schools,  carefully  superrise  the  interests  of  the  schools,  but  for  the 
teachers  do  little  or  nothing  of  it  Look  at  the  simple  matter  of  appro- 
priations, and  take  the  State  of  New  York  for  example,  which,  as  neither 
the  best  nor  the  worst,  maj  answer  as  a  not  unfair  specimen.  Receiying 
from  her  school  fund  a  revenue  of  some  882,291  dollars,  she  pays  for 
teachers'  institutes,  9,661  dollars ;  for  free  classes  in  the  academies,  (by 
persons  of  vigorous  fitith  and  vivid  imagination,  accepted  as  normal 
classes,)  16,846  dollars ;  for  the  Oswego  training  school,  8,000  dollars ; 
and  for  the  State  Normal  School,  12,000  dollars ;  making  a  sum  total 
of  appropriation  for  the  assumed  benefit  of  the  teachers,  of  41,887  dol- 
lars. On  the  other  hand,  she  pays  out  of  the  same  fund,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  schools,  817,800  dollars,  to  which  should  be  added  the  sum  of 
1,125,749  dollars  paid  out  of  the  school  tax,  giving  an  aggregate  of 
1,448,594  dollars.  This  gives  you,  if  you  compare  only  the  respective 
amounts  drawn  from  the  school  fund,  nearly  eight  times  as  much  paid 
for  the  schools  as  is  paid  for  the  teachers ;  or,  if  you  take  the  grand  ag- 
gregate, thirty-Jhe  times  as  much.  Quite  a  difference  this  in  the  appro- 
priation estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  the  schools  and  the  teachers. 
And  yet  in  a  sound  philosophy,  the  teacher  makes  the  school :  the  teach- 
er is  the  school  so  far  as  it  is  truly  a  school : — Not  exactly  does  he  say ; 
**  L'etat,  c'est  moi  ;**  but  he  may  in  similar  phraseology  and  with  higher 
truthfulness  exclaim ;  "  L'ecole,  c'est  moi." 

In  the  matter  of  legislative  rule,  the  case  is  still  worse :  the  teacher  is 
not  only  subordinated  to  the  school  in  importance,  but  is  subjected  to  al- 
most arbitrary  power.  Look  through  the  revised  **  School  Law  of  1864  •* 
for  the  same  State,  and  like 

*'  The  iromortal  captain  Wattle, 
Who  was  all  for  love  and  a  litUe  for  the  bottle,  *' 
you  will  find  all  for  the  school  and  but  little  for  the  teacher.  Saving 
**  Title  XT.  Of  Teachers'  Institutes,"  you  might  study  it  under  the  in- 
spiring atmosphere  of  the  assembly  chamber,  for  an  entire  session,  and 
hever  develop  a  suspicion  that,  in  the  eye  of  the  State,  the  teacher  is  an 
object  of  any  respectful,  to  say  nothing  whatever  of  a  cherishing  r^ard  ; 
that  he  has  any  particular  rights  or  privileges  other  than  that  of  being 
pretty  nearly  to  the  school  trustee  or  commissioner, 

"Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse." 
Very  impressive  is  the  dignity  accorded  by  "the  powers  that  be  "  to  the 
public-school  teacher.  Hired  more  commonly  by  the  month,  like  some 
professor  of  longitudinal  excavation,  he  becomes  accountable  to  a  class 
of  school  officers  proverbially  unfitted  for  the  intelligent  fulfillment  of  the 
duties  of  their  position,  and  is  subjected  to  the  scrutiny, — made  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  imprimatur,  of  a  higher  order  of  functionaries  whose 
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qualifications,  like  those  of  arbitraiy  and  imbecile  rulers,  it  is  dangerous 
eyen  to  discuss.  Under  their  superrision,  he  is  liable  to  be  cashiered  or 
remoTed  without  trial  before  his  peers,  and  with  no  guaranteed  right  of 
appeal  to  a  supreme  authority  interested  in  securing  justice  for  the  teacher 
as  well  as  the  school  Thus  the  State  not  only  makes  the  teacher  less 
than  the  school,  but  somewhat  inferior  to  the  man, — a  position  degrading 
to  the  calling  and  enough  to  be  the  death  of  all  its  professional  aspirations. 

Beyond  this,  we  are  compelled  to  charge  some  portion  of  this  depres- 
sion of  the  work  of  public-school  teaching  upon  the  attitude  oMumed  5y 
ether  pro/esaione  toward  the  Intsinesa,  First  of  these,  the  clergy.  Apart 
from  all  questions  of  a  religious  nature,  it  is  quite  undeniable  that  the 
church  exercises  in  different  directions,  an  important  influence  upon  CTcn 
the  irreligious  public.  Caring  little  about  her  religious  views,  perhaps 
even  holding  them  in  disesteem,  the  public  still  have  no  small  faith  in  the 
intelligence  and  reliability  of  her  judgments  upon  other  matters  of  a 
niore  popular  character.  Hence  the  church  may  actually  set  the  current 
of  public  opinion  with  regard  to  such  matters,  the  esteem  or  disesteem 
prevailing  in  that  opinion,  being  really  the  product  of  her  influence.  All 
this  is  especially  true  as  it  regards  the  matter  of  education.  Colleges 
and  academies,  all  the  higher  institutions,  owe  more  of  their  hold  upon 
the  public  favor,  to  their  thorough  indorsement  by  the  christian  commu* 
nity,  than  to  any  other  one  thing.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  to  the 
same  influence  though,  perhaps,  not  so  directly  exerted,  do  our  systems 
of  public  instruction  owe  their  origin  and  their  general  acceptance. 

While,  however,  all  this  is  true  of  the  church  as  related  to  our  various 
institutions,  it  is  not  true  that  her  active  interest  in  them  all  is  equal 
Whatever  it  may  be  theoretically,  practically  her  esteem  of  the  higher 
and  of  the  lower  institutions  of  learning  is  widely  different  Closely  al- 
lying herself  to  the  former,  she  stands  quite  withdrawn  from  the  latter. 
Little  ground  do  our  public  schools  discover  for  believing  that  the 
church  feels  any  direct  interest  in  their  welfare.  Little  evidence  does  the 
public-school  teacher  perceive,  that  the  clergyman  discovers  in  him  a 
fellow  utility,  or  sympathizes  with  him  as  a  fellow-laborer.  In  vi^ting 
the  school,  in  counseling  and  encouraging  the  teacher,  in  adding  influ- 
ence to  the  instruction  and  interest  to  the  examinations,  the  preacher 
might  do  more  than  any  other  person  to  add  to  the  importance  of  the 
school,  and  to  secure  in  the  public  mind,  an  increased  regard  for  the 
teacher.  But  nothing  of  this  is  done,  and  if  the  public  see  no  more  in 
the  school  or  the  teacher  than  this  neglect  indicates,  what  wonder  that 
they  see  in  the  work  of  teaching,  little  of  a  professional  dignity  or  im- 
portance. 

Much  the  same  may  be  urged  of  the  higher  classes  of  teachers  them- 
selves. That  interest  in  the  public  schools  and  their  teachers,  which 
has  been  claimed  as  due  from  the  clergy,  may  be  even  more  justly  de. 
manded  of  them ;  for  whatever  may  be  their  position  or  line  of  labor, 
on  the  public  schools  as  a  foundation,  must  every  higher  institution  of 
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learning  rest  and,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  depend.  And  jet,  they  al- 
low themselves  to  become  absorbed  in  their  own  particular  work,  so  as 
neither  to  evince  any  broad  and  genial  interest  in  the  cause  of  common 
school  education,  nor  any  positive  sympathy  vnth  public  school  teachers 
as  a  class  of  co-laborers. 

Now,  it  should  be  understood  that  this  is  not  charged  as  a  causeleia 
oversight  or  neglect  There  is  much  in  the  confining  nature  of  their 
duties  which  restricts,  to  some  extent,  the  opportunity  of  these  teachers 
to  interest  themselves  in  the  lower  schools.  There  is  also  much  in  the 
monotonous  round  of  daily  instruction  which  tends  to  paralyze  what  we 
may  term  their  public  energies,  so  that  they  fkil  to  undertake  even  what 
they  might  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  school  teacher.  But  these  causes 
for  allowance  by  no  means  undo  the  influence  of  the  neglect  of  which 
we  speak.  No  excuse  for  it  can  prevent  its  assisting  to  perpetuate  the 
low  estimate  put  upon  the  calling  by  the  community.  That  such  must 
be  its  effect,  it  is  easy  to  see :  at  least,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  contrary 
course  would  serve  as  a  standing  recommendation  to  the  public  to  esteem 
the  teacher  for  his  works*  sake,  if  for  nothing  else. 

But  passing  from  this,  we  find  another  class  of  causes  operating  to  de- 
press the  business  of  teaching,  and  standing  in  the  way  of  its  taking 
rank  as  a  profession.  These  we  find  in  t?M  eharaeter  and  course  of  pub- 
lie  $ehool  teachern  themselves.  It  can  not  fitil  to  be  observed  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  those  who  engage  in  this  field  of  educational  labor  are 
young  persons — ^persons  who  apart  fi*om  all  questions  of  scholastic  qual* 
ification,  are  immature  in  both  age  and  experience. 

Without  charging  this  as  their  fault,  (somebody's  fault  it  is,  and  a 
grave  one,)  it  must  be  apparent  to  any  one,  that  its  influence  can  not  but 
be  injurious.  Men  are  not  accustomed  to  put  persons  thus  immature  and 
inexperienced  into  positions  of  responsibility  or  dignity ;  they  do  not 
naturally  look  for  them  in  such  places  ;  and  they  instinctively  judge  that 
business  not  to  be  of  the  highest  order,  which  draws  chiefly  upon  this 
class  for  its  laborers.  In  the  case  of  the  learned  professions,  they  find 
the  more  mature  and  manly  element  predominating ;  with  one  absurd 
exception,  (their  passion  for  young  preachers,)  they  give  their  chief  con- 
fidence to  this  elder  class  of  professional  men ;  and  they  judge  the  pro- 
fession much  in  accordance  with  the  personal  dignity  and  weight  of 
character  which  these  men  bring  into  it.  Looking,  however,  at  the 
business  of  public  school  teaching,  and  finding  it  almost  exclusively  filled 
with  this  youthful  class,  (personally  worthy,  it  is  true,  but  yet  inunature, 
inexperienced,  and  unestablished,)  is  it  strange  that  their  prevailing  im- 
pression is ;  **  Anybody  can  teach  school ;  school  teaching  is  easy  ;**  and, 
under  this  impression,  can  they  well  fiiil  to  look  down  upon  the  business 
as  altogether  inferior  and  non-professional  ? 

Then,  too,  how  large  a  proportion  of  these  young  teachers  are,  in  in- 
telligence and  culture,  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  coomiunity  itselC 
It  may  be  their  misfortune  and  not  their  &ult,  that  while  they  stand  oirt 
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before  the  common  people  as  educational  leaders,  thej  do  not  evidently 
stand  above  and  beyond  them  as  educational  superiors.  But  &ult  or  no 
fault,  the  tendency  of  this  &ct  is  unmistakably  to  drag  down  the  calling 
itself  to  an  unfortunate  and  unworthy  level  An  intellectual  calling  rises 
in  evident  importance  and  in  the  public  estimation  just  in  proportion  as 
its  representatives  show  themselves  in  capacity  and  culture  to  be  a  su- 
perior  class.  Let  then  any  of  the  professions — ^let,  for  example,  the  min- 
istry which  from  its  inherent  dignity  might  be  supposed  able  to  add,  at 
least,  a  factitious  importance  to  its  followers — ^let  the  ministry  people  it- 
self with  preachers  of  this  merely  common,  if  not  inferior  order,  and 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  would  suffice  to  save  it  from  actual  contempt 

Beyond  this,  though  the  topic  is  a  delicate  one  to  touch  upon,  the  fietct 
that  a  majority  of  our  public  school  teachers  are  women,  has  its  influ- 
ence. For  ourselves  we  accept  this  predominance  of  women  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  as  the  legitimate  result  both  of  the  extraordinary  demand  of 
our  school  system  for  teachers,  and  of  her  naturally  superior  fitness  for 
the  species  of  labor  required ;  and  we  as  heartily  deprecate  the  popular 
tendency  to  under-estimate  her  worth  or  the  value  of  her  labor,  as  we 
condemn  the  absurd  efforts  of  the  lop-sided  few  to  unsex  her  capacities 
and  exaggerate  and  distort  her  sphere.  But  the  fiicts  are  here,  and  we 
are  neither  so  squeamish  nor  so  stupid  as  to  do  other  than  look  them 
square  in  the  face. 

Of  these  first,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  public  do  not  and  will  not  look  upon 
a  business  chiefly  employing  the  labor  of  women,  as  pf  equal  severity  or 
importance  with  one  demanding  the  services  of  men.  Now  as  the  learned 
professions  are  altogether  of  this  latter  class,  while  public  school  teaching 
belongs  so  largely  to  the  former,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  must  be  the  result 
of  any  comparison  of  the  two,  and  what  must  be  the  spontaneous  im- 
pression of  the  public  mind  as  to  the  professional  dignity  and  importance 
of  school  teaching.  It  can  not  and  will  not  be  apprehended  as  a  profes- 
sion at  all 

Then  again,  without  attempting  any  philosophical  explanation  of  the 
hctf  women  do  not  appear  to  be  professionally  constituted.  Waving  the 
mooted  question  of  intellectual  adaptation,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  possess  enough  of  the  instinct  of  organization  to  secure  a  true  pro- 
fessional combination  and  codperation.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  contingen- 
cies of  their  sex  and  the  necessities  of  domestic  life,  offer  an  almost  un- 
surmountable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  that  undivided  and  undiverted  per- 
sistence in  the  business  as  a  life  pursuit,  which  is  one  of  the  two  prime 
characteristics  of  a  profession.  Now  while  it  would  be  stupid  to  suppose 
this  to  be  any  disparagement  of  woman,  it  is  as  stupid  to  discover  in  it 
DO  power  to  depress  the  business  of  school  teaching  below  the  level  of 
the  professions,  and  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  one. 

Once  more,  the  sheer  pecuniary  interests  which  induce  many  to  take  up 
the  business,  and  the  temporary  devotion  of  the  great  majority  to  its 
pursuit,  are  enough  of  themselves  to  produce  the  most  disastrous  result& 
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It  is  troe  thst,  with  one  exception,  the  peconisry  interest  enters  Isrgdy 
into  the  grand  object  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Tarioos  profesaona  Bat  erea 
where  the  monX  element  does  not  predominate,  there  are  othtf  ends 
whidi  blend  with,  and  modify  the  otherwise  mercenary  diaracter  of 
the  controlling  motives.  Common  sympathy  with  the  soffering,  or  the 
ambition  to  become  distinguished  in  his  calling,  enter  into  the  aims  of  the 
physician ;  and  the  attainment  of  the  ends  of  justice  or  the  love  of  Gune 
largely  mingles  with  the  lower  aspirations  of  the  lawyer.  Among  them 
an,  you  wfll  find  at  least  this  one  higher  aim  standing  out  in  the  true 
professional  character ;  that  of  maintaining  and  advancing  the  general 
reputation  of  the  profession  itselC 

But  it  will  hardly  be  affirmed  that  this  is  a  characteristic  of  the  busi- 
ness of  public  schod  teaching.  Confessedly,  yery  many  seek  its  paths 
of  employment  for  merely  some  barren  interim  in  which  they  have  noth* 
ing  else  to  do :  oth^v  as  a  mere  means  of  obtaining  funds  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  some  other  and  foreign  aim :  others  as  a  sort  of  ^*  defnier 
resort "  after  fietilure  in  their  original  and  more  ambitious  line  of  effort ; 
and  so  on  through  a  half-dozen  subordinate  and  inferior  ends  of  en- 
deavor. And  so  of  all  those  who  engage  in  the  work  of  teaching  in  our 
public  schools,  probably  nine  tenths  never  entertain  the  thought  of  pur- 
suing the  work  of  teaching  chiefly  for  the  good  it  will  enable  them  to  do ; 
or  with  the  generous  ambition  to  advance  the  true  interest  and  the  real 
dignity  of  the  calling ;  or  at  all  designing  to  make  it,  for  any  purpose,  a 
true  life-work,  something  or  all  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  its 
taking  rank  as  a  profession. 

While,  however,  we  think  this  ground  well  taken,  we  would  not  seem 
chargeable  with  unsympathizing  severity  in  our  judgment  as  to  this  dass 
of  teachers.  Many  do  as  well  as  they  have  learned  to  do :  their  aims 
are  as  high  as  could  be  gathered  from  the  teachings  of  the  schools  or  the 
tone  of  the  public  sentiment  Many  of  them  are,  at  heart,  much  in  ad- 
vance of  both  of  these  influences,  and  possess  a  latent  enthusiasm,  genial 
and  ^nerous,  and  only  awaiting  the  noble  touch  of  the  true  spirit  to 
awaken  it  But  all  this  does  not  answer  to  neutralize  the  ill  results  of 
the  fault  pointed  out  The  tacit  admission  involved  in  the  course  pur- 
sued, that  the  business  of  teaching  is  only  good  for  mercenary  uses ; 
that  it  is  only  important  for  present  and  temporary  ends ;  in  short,  that 
its  steady  and  life-long  pursuit  with  a  professional  pride  and  devotion,  is 
not  to  be  thought  of— this  can  not  but  depress  the  business  and  debar  it 
firom  being  accepted  as  a  profession. 

But  passing  on,  we  find  causes  for  this  depression  of  the  business  of 
teaching,  in  the  ahtenes  of  a  deep  and  genuine  interest  on  the  part  of  th4 
puhlie  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  in  the  course  consequently  pur* 
sued  with  reference  to  school  affklrs.  Much  is  said  about  the  public  in- 
terest in  education.  And  truly,  in  none  of  the  professions  are  the  people 
more  vitally  concerned  than  they  are  in  the  business  of  the  teacher.  In 
his  hands  lies  that  first  devdopment  and  bias  of  the  growing  mind^ 
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which  ultimatelj  become  the  measure  of  the  popular  inteDigence  and 
Tirtue ;  and  how  deeply  the  whole  civil,  social  and  business  welfkre  of 
the  community  are  involved  in  that  intelligence  and  virtue,  is  well  known. 
It  would  naturally  be  supposed  then,  that  this  would  suffice  to  make  the 
whole  feeling  and  action  of  the  public,  with  reference  to  public  schools 
and  public  school  teachers,  watchftd,  intelligent,  earnest,  generous,  and 
eren  self-sacrificing.  And  yet  he  who  accepts  this  as,  in  any  important 
part,  true,  '*  is  indebted  to  his  imagination  Unr  his  facts." 

For  observe,  now,  the  course  pursued  by  the  public  in  the  premises. 
Take  the  migority  of  the  district  school-houses,  in  their  site,  architecture, 
finish  and  appliances,  and,  compared  with  the  dwdlings  of  the  people 
themselves,  what  a  peculiar  public  concern  ibr  the  reputation  and  com- 
fort of  the  school,  they  indicate.  Look  at  the  grade  of  teachers  gener* 
ally  first  sought ;  the  low  rate  of  compensation  with  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  be  joyfully  content ;  and  at  the  provision  usually  made  for 
their  accommodation,  and  what  a  profbund  public  esteem  for  the  work 
of  the  teacher  does  it  evince.  Observe,  too,  how  often  the  schools  are 
▼isited  by  their  patrons,  their  operations  and  wants  inquired  after,  and 
the  teachers  and  pupils  recognized  and  encouraged,  and  what  a  lively 
and  lovely  solicitude  as  to  their  welfare  does  it  all  show.  Inquire  into 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  men  usually  chosen  as  school 
officers,  school  commissioners,  and  sometimes  even  school  superintend- 
ents, and  notice  the  general  principles  which,  in  most  of  the  states,  gov- 
ern their  selection,  and  see  what  an  intelligent  design  to  secure  the  best 
good  of  both  the  schools  and  the  teachers,  they  reveal. 

Now  it  needs  not  that  we  go  into  the  details  of  this  neglect,  nor  mat- 
ters it  that  we  trouble  ourselves  little  about  its  philosophy.  Its  lolly  is 
enough  for  us,  and  the  fact  that  it  must  have  its  effect  upon  the  business 
of  teaching  to  discredit  and  degrade  it  For  it  must  be  patent  to  every 
candid  mind,  that  whatever  other  circumstances  might  favor  the  business, 
firom  under  the  mountain  of  this  general  and  abusive  unconcern  and 
neglect,  (we  might  say  contempt,)  it  can  not  be  expected  to  rise  and  as- 
sume its  rightful  position,  or  put  on  any  thing  like  the  look  of  a  true  pro- 
fession. 

Before  passing  fi*om  this  part  of  our  subject,  which  we  propose  to  do 
presently,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  we  have  not,  as  has  doubtless  been 
observed,  urged,  as  among  these  causes  of  professional  depression,  what 
is  so  odmmonly  referred  to  as  the  great  want  of  the  business  of  public 
school  teaching,  and  its  grand  hope  of  professional  establishment, 
namely:  organuatum.  This  has  been,  not  because  we  are  disposed  to 
undervalue  organization  as  a  means  of  mutual  improvement,  nor  because 
we  would  in  any  way  discourage  the  attempt  to  secure  it;  but  because 
we  believe  its  absence  to  be  an  effect  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
business  of  teaching,  and  not  a  cause  of  it ;  it  is  the  legitimate,  and,  per- 
haps, the  most  mischievous  result  of  the  neglect  and  abuse  to  which  the 
calling  has  been  so  long  subjected.    Not  because  of  this  or  that,  is  teach- 
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ing  yet  unorganized  as  a  profession ;  but  because  public-school  teachers 
do  not  take  a  higher  rank  in  culture  and  devotion  to  their  work ;  because 
the  public  treat  the  whole  business  as  a  mere  hirelingship  and  second  to 
every  thing  else  at  that ;  and  because  the  state  robs  it  of  its  inherent 
right  of  self-regulation,  subjects  it  to  an  absolute  rule  as  a  mere  labor, 
and  overclouds  it  with  official  incompetence  in  its  high  places ;  because 
of  all  this,  it  has  not  yet  attained,  and  we  fear,  can  not  attain  for  some 
time  to  come  its  proper  organization  as  a  profession. 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  the  second  general  division  of  our  sub- 
ject, we  find  that  the  meana  of  remedying  the  evil  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  of  securing  to  the  business  of  school  teaching  a  professional 
standing  and  importance,  may  almost  be  inferred  from  the  considerations 
which  have  already  been  urged.  The  grand  means  of  attuning  tiiat 
doubtless  desirable  end,  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  one,  is  simply  the 
elevation  of  the  business  itself  the  development  in  it,  of  the  intrinsic 
characteristics  of  a  true  profession. 

This  intrindc  merit  is  essentiaL  Among  free  and  enterprising  democ- 
racies like  our  own,  rank  or  position  may  be  mistakenly  allowed  for  a 
time,  but  it  can  not  be  arbitrarily  bestowed  and  established.  With  aU 
their  heedlessness  and  blindness,  people  will  eventually  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  will  revise  their  judgments,  more  or  less  in 
accordance  with  the  standard  of  merit  Hence,  excepting  in  the  field  of 
politics,  charlatans  and  impostors  sooner  or  later,  in  spite  of  their  im- 
posing lion-skins,  come  to  exposure  and  grief;  and  shallow  philosophies 
and  impracticable  schemes,  notwithstanding  the  art  of  unscrupulous 
sophists  and  enthusiastic  devotees,  speedily  reach  a  '*  most  lame  and  im- 
potent conclusion.'*  And  so  with  business ;  however  you  may  by  extra- 
neous efforts  give  them  for  a  time  importance  and  character,  only  as  the 
intrinsic  character  corresponds  with  the  position  and  importance  claimed, 
will  they  be  allowed  to  retain  a  real  and  permanent  rank.  Hence,  we 
may  take  this  as  a  truism ;  public  school  teaching  must  really  become  a 
profession  before  it  can  be  one. 

This  intrinsic .  elevation  of  the  business  of  teaching  may  be  sought 
through  different  channels ;  through  the  use  of  means  both  extraneous 
and  internal.  Among  the  former  may  be  placed,  first,  a  wiser  and  juster 
action  on  the  part  of  the  public,  an  improvement  not  at  all  hopeful  in  its 
prospects,  but  yet  worthy  the  diligent  endeavor  of  the  friends  of  the 
school  teacher.  The  people  should  take  a  deeper  interest  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  their  school  system.  It  must  come  to  be  their  especial  ambition 
to  have  the  best  school-houses  and  the  best  teachers.  The  old  **  penny- 
Mse  and  pound-foolish"  system  of  boarding  the  teacher  around,  should 
be  discarded.  The  visitation  of  the  schools  by  the  patrons  should  be 
made  a  business.  School  officers  of  all  kinds  should  be  chosen  with 
sole  reference  to  qualification.  The  intrusion  of  politics  or  mere  political 
men  into  school  al&irs,  should  be  utterly  denounced  by  the  community. 
Just  so  far  as  any  of  these  ends  are  secured,  will  the  business  of  teach- 
ing advance  in  dignity  and  importance. 
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The  State  also  needs  to  reform  its  action  in  some  respects.  We  con- 
fess, we  have  very  little  expe«tation  that  It  will,  for  if  there  is  a  direction 
in  which  legislation  is  seen  to  be  bull-headed,  it  is  in  fashioning  its  school 
systems.  But  the  changes  demanded  are  important,  and  no  pains  should 
be  spared  in  the  endeavor  to  bring  the  State  fully  into  them.  Of  these, 
first,  the  State  should  change  its  policy  as  to  relative  appropriation  for 
the  respective  objects ;  the  support  of  schools,  and  the  training  of  teach- 
ers. Let  it  rather  do  less  for  the  former,  than  not  do  more  for  the  latter. 
We  take  the  broad  ground,  that  if  the  State  will  provide  the  proper 
teachers,  they  will  make  the  schools  what  they  should  be;  and  it^ 
through  the  efforts  of  able  teachers,  the  schools  are  made  what  they 
should  be,  the  people  will  support  them,  and,  if  need  be,  without  state 
bounty.  The  law  is  a  plain  one ;  good  workmen  will  produce  a  good 
article,  and  a  good  article  will  command  a  good  price. 

To  illustrate  what  we  mean,  we  will  take  a  specific  case  and  apply  our 
main  principle.  Take  for  example  the  State  of  New  York.  She  employs 
in  the  course  of  a  year  in  her  public  schools  15,807  different  teachers. 
Of  these,  at  the  least  calculation,  12,000  are  permanently  needed.  For 
the  direct  professional  training  of  these  12,000  teachers,  she  has  provided 
OTie  normal  school  at  an  annual  expense  of  12,000  dollars,  and  one  train- 
ing school  (that  rather  the  product  of  private  enterprise)  at  an  annual 
expense  to  the  State  of  8,000  dollars :  an  aggregate  of  two  institutions 
and  an  annual  appropriation  of  16,000  dollars.  But  for  the  training  of 
these  teachers,  the  State  should  never  have  thought  of  providing  less 
than  five  first-class  normal  schools,  and  then,  with  no  expectation  of 
doing  her  work  worthily,  short  of  ten,  in  the  ultimate.  What  she  does 
for  the  support  of  teacher's  institutes  is  all  well,  but  subserves  temporary 
rather  than  permanent  enda  What  she  does  for  the  support  of  so-called 
classes  in  the  academies,  hardly  deserves  mention,  since  the  16,840  dol- 
lars she  appropriates  to  them,  is  practically  a  mere  sop  for  the  academies. 
So  far  as  the  thorough  preparation  of  teachers  is  concerned,  every  one 
conversant  with  the  facts  knows  that  it  is  money  misapplied,  if  not 
thrown  away. 

Now  how  easily  the  State  of  New  York  might  do  better,  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  she  has  that  16,846  dollars  properly  belonging  to  the 
work  of  sustaining  normal  schools  at  command.  Besides  this,  she  appro- 
priates 65,000  dollars  a  year  for  district  school  libraries,  which  can  not^ 
be  indispensable,  since  recently  an  urgent  effort  was  made  to  divert 
25,000  dollars  a  year,  for  two  years,  from  that  fund,  to  the  purpose  of 
depositing  in  the  various  school-housesMn  the  State,  that  piece  of  fossil- 
ized pedantry  '*  Brown's  Grammar  of  English  Grammars.*'  But  even 
granting  those  libraries  a  reasonable  value,  no  one  can  doubt  the  more 
direct  aud  powerful  utility  of  the  four  or  five  normal  schools  which 
might  be  supported  from  that  fund  alone.  In  all  this  estimate,  let  it  be 
observed,  we  have  not  touched  the  205,891  dollars  which  she  appropri- 
ated from  the  school  fund  directly  to  the  schools,  and  from  which  wo 
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portiinities  more  fi^aent,  immediate,  tender  and  hopelbl  than  those 
common  to  even  the  pastoral  office,  we  belieye  he  would  be  no  more  than 
tme  to  his  own  moral  obligations  and  to  the  just  claims  of  his  calling, 
were  he  to  devote  himself  to  teaching,  as  preeminently  as  the  minister 
to  preaching,  for  the  $ahe  of  doing  good.  And  we  are  not  sure  that  % 
terrible  responsibility  does  not  rest  upon  that  man  or  woman,  who  goes 
to  work  upon  that  tender,  that  impressible,  that  priceless,  that  imperish- 
able thing,  the  mind  of  the  little  child,  with  no  feeling  sense  of  the  pro- 
found mystery  of  its  being ;  of  the  perilous  nature  of  its  environing  in- 
fluences, and  the  painful  uncertainty  of  its  final  fortunes ;  and  who,  con- 
sequently, goes  to  work  upon  it  with  no  tender  and  solemn  determina- 
tion to  compass  its  moral  renovation  as  well  as  its  intellectual  devel<^ 
ment 

We  are  not  saying  that  all  teachers  are  prepared  for  this  sacred  part 
of  their  office-work,  (we  wish  for  their  own  happiness,  more  of  them 
were ;)  we  do  not  claim  that  all  of  them  could  be  equally  successful  in 
Ailfilling  its  holy  mission,  (we  wish  fbr  the  glory  of  their  calling  more 
would  make  what  effort  they  can  ;)  we  make  no  promise  that  they  would 
in  this  noble  endeavor,  meet  with  no  difficulties,  with  no  sharp  antagon- 
isms, (the  truth  is  no  more  palatable  from  the  teacher  than  from  her 
other  apostles ;)  but  we  do  believe  and  urge  that  the  more  general  culti- 
vation and  pursuit  of  this  higher  aim  among  teachers,  would  go  &r,  not 
only  towards  securing  the  most  benign  results  in  the  schools  and  neigh- 
borhoods, but  also  towards  relieving  the  business  of  teaching  from  much 
of  its  assumed  littleness  and  unimportance ;  towards  ennobling  it  as  one 
of  the  organized  humanities,  if  not  one  of  the  spiritual  agencies,  of  the 
times.  The  effect  of  this  upon  teachers  as  a  dass,  to  dignify  them  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  to  endear  them  to  the  lovers  of  the  race,  and  to  estab- 
lish them  in  their  own  conscious  worthiness,  can  not  be  questioned. 

Such,  then,  are  the  means  we  would  employ  to  relieve  the  business  of 
public  school  teaching  from  its  present  depressed  condition  and  to  raise 
it  to  the  rank  of  a  profession.  We  are  by  no  means  saying  that  even 
they  are  equal  to  the  task  of  effecting  that  desirable  end.  There  are  dif- 
ficulties, which  we  have  noticed  in  the  foregoing,  which  they  do  not 
meet  Some  of  those  difficulties  are,  as  we  have  shown,  inherent,  and 
therefore  ineradicable.  Still  it  is  not  impossible,  in  the  surmounting  of 
the  rest,  to  sink  those  comparatively  out  of  sight  The  cause  is  worthy 
of  an  earnest  and  persistent  effort  to  accomplish  even  that  To  that 
effort  let  all  true  teachers  earnestly  address  themselves,  making  this  their 
motto: 

"  WeHl  shine  in  more  substantial  honori^ 
And  to  be  noble  well  be  good.** 
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PBILIiaKABT  mSTOBT.* 

Tbb  first  Association  of  Teachers  in  Connecticut  and,  so  far  as 
the  records  show,  in  the  United  States,  was  organized  at  Middle- 
town,  under  the  name  of  '*  The  School  Association  of  Middlesex 
CJounty."f  This  Society  was  in  existence  as  early  us  May,  1799, 
and  owed  its  origin  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  its  first  president,  the 
Rev.  William  Woodbridge,  who  was  then  instructor  of  a  female 
school  in  Middletown  and  had  already  introduced  many  of  those 
plans  of  instruction  that  have  since  been  deemed  recent  improve- 
ments. Its  objects  were  to  promote  a  systematic  course  of-  school 
education,  to  secure  the  inculcation  of  moral  and  religious  princi- 
ples in  the  schools,  and  to  endeavor  to  elevate  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  teachers.  There  is  evidence  that  it  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  county,  and  its.  recom- 
mendation was  considered  among  the  best  testimonials  of  a  teach- 
er's fitness  for  his  office.  But  the  effort  was  premature  and  in  a 
few  years  the  Association  had  become  extinct,  though  from  it  may 
have  sprung  the  present  "  Friendly  Association  of  Upper  Middle- 
town,'*  which  held  its  first  meeting  in  February,  1810,  and  num- 
bered William  0.  Redfield  among  its  early  members.  The  discus- 
sions in  and  out  of  the  Legislature,  which  grew  out  of  the  sale  of 
the  ''  Western  Reserve  "  lands  and  the  appropriation  of  the  avails 
to  the  support  of  common  schools,  gave  a  general  impulse  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State. 

Nothing  more  was  done  in  the  way  of  associated  effort  until  the 
Lyceum  movement  was  started  by  Josiah  Holbrook  ip  1826,  which 
had  for  one  of  its  objects  the  association  of  teachers  for  mutual  im- 
provement, and  one  of  the  earliest  societies  of  this  kind  organized 
was  that  of  Windham  county,  by  Mr.  Holbrook  himself,  assisted  by 
Rev.  S.  J.  May.  Some  twenty  of  these  institutions  existed  as  late 
as  1838,  and  they  are,  indeed,  stiU  represented  by  the  Toung  Men's 
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Institates  and  similar  organizations  in  some  of  the  cities,  bat  the 
teachers  have  rarely  taken  a  prominent  part  in  their  proceedings. 

iku-ly  in  1827,  a  "Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Common 
Schools/'  perhaps  the  first  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  was  formed 
in  Harlford,  of  which  Hon.  Roger  M.  Sherman,  of  Fairfield  county, 
was  president.  The  records  of  only  a  single  meeting  are  preserved. 
In  1830  a  more  active  interest  was  awakened  among  teachers  them- 
selves. County  associations  of  teachers  were  formed,  at  Bridgeport 
in  October,  and  at  Norwich  and  Windham  in  November  of  that 
year,  and  on  the  10th  of  the  latter  month  a  General  Convention  of 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  was  held  at  Hartford,  of  which 
Noah  Webster,  LL.  D.,  was  president  It  was  numerously  at- 
tended ftom  all  parts  of  the  State  and  included  a  large  body  of 
teachers.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Pres.  Humphreys,  of  Am- 
herst College,  on  ''The  Educational  WanU  of  the  State;''*  by 
Rev.  G.  F.  Davis,  of  Hartford,  on  "  The  Qualifications  of  Teach- 
ers;'' by  Dr.  Webster,  on  "  The  English  Language;"  by  Dr.  W. 
A.  Alcott,  on  "  The  Location,  Structure,  and  Ventilation  of  School- 
houses;"  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  on  "  Vocal  Music  in  Schools" 
and  by  Mr.  Evans.  Animated  discussions  followed.  Many  of  these 
lectures  were  afterwards  repeated  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
were  published  and  widely  distributed.  Information  was  obtained, 
through  school  officials  and  teachers,  of  the  condition  of  schools  in 
the  State,  which,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention, 
was  laid  before  the  next  Legislature,  and  in  part  published  and  cir- 
culated. The  Windham  County  Convention  of  1827  and  1832  pub- 
lished an  "Address  to  the  Parents  and  Guardians  of  Children,  re- 
specting Common  Schools  \" — as  did  that  of  Tolland  County  in  1827. 

These  associated  movements  were  but  parts  and  beginnings  of 
the  long  struggle,  maintained  by  a  few  brave  souls,  to  raise  the  com- 
mon school  system  of  Connecticut  from  the  low  level  to  which  it 
had  then  sunk — a  struggle  in  which  the  first  substantial  success  was 
the  passage  of  the  Act  of  May,  1838,  "  for  the  better  Supervision 
of  Common  Schools,"  and  the  consequent  appointment  of  a  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools.  By  appointment  of  this 
Board,  conventions  were  held  in  the  fall  of  1838  in  every  county 
of  the  State,  consisting  of  delegates  from  the  school  societies,  te^ch- 
ersi  clergymen,  &c.  These  meetings  were  addressed  by  Hon. 
Henry  Barnard,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  and 
others.    At  each  of  these  conventions  a  "  County  Association  "  was 

*  For  A  sketch  of  thif  addran,  wt  Banvd*!  AuMricui  Joamal  of  Edaeatioo,  V.,  138. 
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fonned  ^  for  the  Improvement  of  Common  ScbooUi*'  which  held  at 
least  one  meeting  annually  down  to  1842. 

On  the  28th  and  29th  of  August,  1839,  a  State  Convention  was 
held  at  Hartford,  called  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  at  which 
Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  was  President,  and 
Hon.  T.  S.  Williams  and  Rev.  Dr.  Field,  Vice-presidents.  Lectures 
were  delivered  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Stowe,  on  "  The  Necessity  of  In- 
creased Effort  in  the  United  States  to  Sustain  and  Extend  the  Ad- 
vantages of  Common  School  Education ;"  by  Thomas  Cushing,  Jr., 
of  Boston,  on  "  The  Division  of  Labor  as  Applied  to  Teaching ;" 
and  by  A.  H.  Everett,  on  "  The  Progress  of  Moral  Science.*^  An 
essay  was  read  from  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigoumey,  on  ''  The  Cultivation  of 
the  Perception  of  the  Beautiful  in  Commo/n  Schools.''^  Discussions 
were  held  on  Yocal  Music  in  Schools ;  and  on  the  best  methods  of 
improving  the  condition  of  schools  in  cities  and  large  villages,  with 
accounts  of  the  schools  of  Boston,  Cincinnati,  New  Haven,  and 
Massachusetts,  and  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  a  system  of 
graded  schools  wherever  possible.  Besides  resolutions  upon  the 
improvement  of  school-houses,  classification  of  schools,  school  libra- 
ries. Teachers'  Seminaries,  dec,  it  was  voted  ''That  an  association 
of  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  instruction  and  the  visitation 
of  each  other's  schools,  be  formed  in  each  school  society  throughout 
the  State."  In  pursuance  of  this  recommendation  the  teachers  of 
more  than  fifty  towns  or  societies  organized  associations  for  the 
purposes  specified,  and  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Emma  Willard, 
an  Association  of  the  Mothers  of  the  School  Society  of  Kensington 
was  formed. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  first  Teachers'  Institute,  so 
far  as  known,  was  held  in  Hartford,  for  the  teachers  of  the  county^ 
under  the  invitation  and  preliminary  arrangements  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  and  at  his.  expense.  During  the  existence  of  the 
Board,  from  1838  to  1842,  every  efifort  was  thus  made  to  enlist  the 
influence  of  ''  association  "  in  behalf  of  education,  but  few  of  the 
numerous  societies  first  formed  seem  to  have  prospered,  and  none 
survived  the  abolition  of  the  Board  by  the  Legislature  of  1842. 
The  plan  of  a  State  Association  was  drawn  up  shortly  afterwards 
by  Mr.  Barnard,  but  the  friends  of  school  improvement  were  too 
much  discouraged  to  undertake  it.  This  scheme  was  first  published 
in  May,  1846,  in  connection  with  the  Prize  Essay  of  Prof.  Noah 
Porter,  Jr.,  "  On  the  Necessity  and  Means  of  Improving  the  Common 
Schools  of  Connecticut^^  which  recommended,  among  othervmeans, 

•  The  plan  nay  be  foond  in  Barnanl*!  Jour,  of  E«l.,  f .,  Til,    The  Emy  if  rapoblislMd  in  the 
nme  Joomal,  XIU.,  944. 
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the  oiganuation  of  a  State  Association  and  ably  urged  the  efficiency 
of  Teachers*  Institutes. 

As  this  able  and  stirring  Essaj  had  been  called  forth  by  the  lib- 
eral prize  offered  by  J.  M.  Bunce,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  so  to  the  tib^- 
ality  and  energy  of  the  same  person  and  other  gentlemen  of  Hart- 
ford is  due  the  success  of  the  subsequent  movements,  which  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asbociation.  These 
gentlemen  met  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  October,  1846,  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  making  arrangements  for  a  convention 
of  the  teachers  of  the  county.  Rev.  Dr.  Joel  Hawcs  was  chairman^ 
and  C.  W.  Bradley,  secretary,  of  the  meeting.  It  was  unanimously 
determined  to  call  such  a  convention  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  This  committee,  consisting 
of  D.  F.  Robinson,  C.  W.  Bradley,  J.  M.  Bunce,  G.  Robbins,  and 
N.  L.  Gallup,  issued  a  circular  on  the  following  day,  **  To  Teachers, 
School  Conmiittees,  and  Friends  of  Common  School  Education  in 
Hartford  County.**  In  the  call  they  state  "  the  object  of  the  con- 
vention to  be  the  improvement  of  district  schools.  Gentlemen 
skilled  in  the  art  of  teaching  will  be  present,  to  give  instruction  in 
the  various  branches  of  study,  to  discuss  the  different  methods  of 
teaching  and  governing,  and  to  lecture  upon  those  subjects  which 
have  a  practical  bearing  upon  all  the  interests  of  the  school 
Teachers  from  the  several  towns  will  participate  in  the  discussions, 
and  give  the  results  of  their  own  experience  in  the  school-room. 
They  invite  all,  of  both  sexes,  who  are  now  teaching,  or  expect  to 
teach  during  the  coming  winter,  to  be  present.  Many^  we  are  as- 
sured, will  come ;  we  desire  all  to  come — to  come  at  the  com- 
mencement and  remain  till  the  close  of  the  convention.**  Rev. 
Merrill  Richardson,  of  Plymouth,  was  employed  to  visit  different 
bections  of  the  county  and  by  lectures  and  private  conversations  to 
awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  subject  of  common  school  education.* 

The  success  of  this  Convention  was  almost  unprecedented  and 
surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  originators.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty-three  teachers  were  present,  besides  the  manj 
citizens  and  strangers  that  attended  the  meetings.  The  Convention 
was  organized  at  the  time  appointed,  Nov.  16,  1846,  and  continued 
its  sessions  from  Monday  until  Saturday.  The  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallau- 
det  was  appointed  President,  and  Rev.  M.  Richardson  and  N.  H. 

*  It  ii  diM  to  tlM  tratli  of  hirtory  to  itttt  t^t  the  togiwUoM  to  Mr.  Buaoo  Ar  Um  praniam  or 
prin  for  tho  bait  mmj,  of  hoidinf  a  Tooehon*  Imtitiato,  or  CooTeotion,  and  of  amplojicv  *■ 
agaot  to  ▼bit  diflennt  parti  of  the  State,  were  made  by  the  late  Secretaiy  of  the  Board,  at  tiia 
time  CommiMiooer  of  Public  Schooli  in  Rhode  bland. 
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Moi^D,  Vice-presidents.  The  exercises  were  of  a  practical  charac- 
ter, full  of  interest  and  profit,  the  teachers  in  many  cases  assuming 
the  positions  of  scholars,  and  in  the  record  the  names  of  Dr.  W.  A. 
Alcott,  Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell,  Rev.  Walter  Clarke,  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet, 
N.  L.  Gallup,  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes,  J.  B.  Lovell,  J.  H.  Mather,  N.  H. 
Morgan,  J.  D.  Post,  Rev.  Mr.  Raymond,  Rev.  M.  Richardson,  Rev. 
Mr.  Trumbull,  and  G.  W.  Winchester  appear  most  prominent* 
This  Convention  was  soon  followed  by  similar  meetings  in  other 
parts  of  the  State — at  Winsted  in  November,  December,  Febmary, 
and  April,  an  association  being  there  organized  styled  the  •*  Win- 
chester and  Vicinity  Institute  of  Instruction  " — at  Tolland,  Jannary 
4th — at  Ellington,  January  19th — at  Litchfield,  in  February  and 
April,  &c 

The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers,  in 
his  report  to  the  Legislature  in  May,  1847,  recommended  an  appropri- 
ation for  the  encouragement  of  similar  meetings  in  all  the  dififerent 
parts  of  the  State.  One  thousand  dollars  was  accordingly  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose,  to  be  expended  under  his  direction,  and  two 
'*  schools  of  teachers  ^  were  held  in  each  county  in  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October  of  that  year.  In  these  schools  "  about  fourteeiv 
hundred  teachers  were  brought  together  to  discuss  and  hear  dis- 
cussed every  topic  connected  with  their  profession,  and  to  drill  and 
be  drilled  in  all  the  studies  of  the  public  schools.''  Mr.  Richardson 
was  selected  by  the  Superintendent  to  make  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangements for  these  Institutes,  to  whose  previous  services  Mr. 
Beers  had  thus  referred  in  his  report: — "For  the  large  attendance 
on  this  Convention  (at  Hartford)  and  the  increased  activity  given  to 
the  public  mind  on  the  whole  subject  of  schools,  much  credit  is  due 
to  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Plymouth.  Himself  a  teacher  and  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  operation  of  our  school  system  from  sev- 
eral years'  experience  as  a  school  visitor,  he  has  been  enabled, 
through  private  liberality,  to  devote  himself  untiringly  and  enthusi- 
astically and  with  great  success  to  the  work  of  encouraging  and  en- 
lightening teachers,  school  officers,  and  parents,  by  public  addresses 
and  private  interviews.  In  addition  to  these  modes  of  action,  he 
has  conducted  a  monthly  periodical  called  the  *  Connecticut  School 
Manual.'"  This  Journal  was  commenced  in  January,  1847,  and 
continued  two  years.  The  only  previous  publication  of  the  kind 
was  the  "  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,"  commenced  by 
Henry  Barnard,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and 
sustained  until  the  abolition  of  the  Board  and  the  completion  of  its 

*  Tbt  proeeedinp  oftbia  Conrvntion  may  b«  foand  in  the  Conneetiout  School  Hftnnal,  L,  4. 
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fonrih  year.  Its  publication  was  restuned  in  September,  1851,  and 
has  been  continued  till  the  present  time,  (1865.) 

OBOAKIZATIOK  OF  THB  ABBOCTAnOV. 

The  subject  of  the  formation  of  a  State  Association  had  been 
brought  forward  at  nearly  all  the  Institutes  that  had  been  held  in 

1847,  but  no  definite  action  had  been  taken.  In  March,  1848,  a 
convention  was  called  by  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  town  of  Meri- 
den,  with  this  object  in  view.     It  met  in  Meriden,  April  4th-7th, 

1848,  and  was  attended  by  teachers  from  five  counties  of  the  State. 
It  was  called  to  order  by  D.  N.  Camp,  Clerk  of  the  Board,  who  was 
also  appointed  to  act  as  secretary  of  the  meeting.  The  subject  of  a 
Teachers'  Seminary  was  discussed  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  petition  the  Legislature  for  its  establishment.  The  expediency 
of  forming  a  State  Association  of  Teachers  was  then  presented  by 
Mr.  Storrs  Hall,  of  Norwalk ;  a  plan  was  reported,  a  constitution 
was  prepared  and  adopted,  and  the  Association  was  finally  oigan- 
ized  on  the  7th  of  April  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers: — 
Rev.  M.  Richardson,  Prmdent  J.  D.  Giddings,  Hartford ;  S.  A. 
Thomas,  New  Haven ;  A.  Pettis,  Norwich ;  Storrs  Hall,  Norwalk ; 
Miles  Grant,  Winsted;  N.  Robbins,  Woodstock;  S.  Chase,  Middle- 
town;  N.  P.  Barrows,  Mansfield,  Vtce-PresidmU.  D.  N.  Camp, 
West  Meriden,  Recording  Secretary  and  Treaturer  ;  and  R  B.  Bull, 
Essex,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Resolutions  were  passed  recom- 
mending the  formation  of  County  Associations,  and  adopting  the 
"  School  Manual "  as  the  organ  of  the  Association. 

The  Fairfield  County  Association  had  been  previously  organized 
in  Dec,  1846,  and  many  town  associations,  probably  more  than  a 
hundred,  had  been  revived  or  newly  formed  during  the  winter  of 
1847-8. 

PROOEEDIKGS  OF  THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

First  Aknual  Meetimo. — At  New  Haven,  August  16th,  1848. 
Rev.  M.  Richardson,  President.  The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  year : — S.  A.  Thomas,  Free.  N.  L.  Gallup,  Hartford ;  Jona- 
than Dudley,  New  Haven;  A.  Pettis,  S.  Hall,  H.  E.  Rockwell, 
N.  Robbins,  K  B.  Bull,  and  N.  P.  Barrows,  Vice-Pres.  D. 
N.  Camp,  Bee,  Sec,  and  Treas. ;  and  H.  D.  Smith,  Cor,  Sec.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Messrs.  Richardson,  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  Hall 
and  Camp.  It  was  resolved  to  continue  the  *^  School  Manual,"  but 
its  publication  was  afterwards  found  inadvisable. 

An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  in  Hartford,  December  1st 
Second  Annual  Meeting. — At  Hartford,  Dec,  1849.    The  pro 
ceedings  of  this  meeting  were  not  published. 
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Tbibd  Annual  Mebtino. — At  Wallingford,  Oct.  9th,  1850. 
The  Association  was  addressed  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  Storrs 
Hall,  and  D.  N.  Camp.  The  oflScers  elected  were  Henry  Barnard, 
Pres.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  S.  A.  Thomas,  S.  Hall,  B.  F.  Hilliard, 
George  Sherwood,  E.  T.  Fitch,  F.  C.  Brownell,  and  Edwin  Talcott, 
Vice-Pres.  D.  N.  Camp,  Rec.  Sec.  and  Treca.  E.  S.  Cornwall, 
Cor,  Secretary, 

Daring  his  presidency,  Mr.  Barnard  labored  to  bring  the  teachers 
of  the  State  into  an  active  participation  in  the  work  of  school  ad- 
vancement, and  to  the  responsible  management  of  all  the  essential 
agencies  of  professional  improvement.  The  Association  was  spe- 
cially invited  to  the  opening  exercises  of  the  State  Normal  School,  at 
which  meeting  arrangements  were  made  to  hold  the  Fourth  Annnal 
Meeting  by  adjournment  in  every  county,  in  connection  with  a  series 
of  County  Teachers'  Institutes.  This  meeting  commenced  at  New 
Britain  on  the  29th  of  September,  and  met  by  adjournment  at  Staf- 
ford on  the  7th  of  October;  at  Washington  on  the  10th;  at  Col- 
chester on  the  13th;  at  Naugatuck  on  the  17th;  at  Essex  on  the 
2l8t;  at  Norwalk  on  the  26th;  at  Glastenbury  on  the  27th;  and 
at  Ash  ford  on  the  3  0th.  At  the  opening  of  the  annual  meeting  at 
New  Britain,  the  President  pronounced  a  discourse  on  the  "  lAfe^ 
Character,  and  Educational  Services  of  Thomas  H,  Gallaudet"  and 
at  the  subsequent  adjourned  sessions,  on  "  Teachers^  Associations  and 
Institutes  ;"  "  The  peculiar  Difficulties  and  Advantages  of  Schools 
in  Agricultural  Districts  ;^^  "  The  Personal  Agencies  of  a  Success^ 
ful  System  of  Common  Schools  ;^^  "  The  Educational  Wants  of 
Manufacturing  Districts  ;^^  "  The  relations  of  Parents  to  tlu  Public 
School;'*  "  Gradation  of  Schools  in  Cities  and  Villages;^*  ^^  Libra" 
ries  and  Lectures  as  Supplementary  Agencies  of  Popular  Educa- 
tion,*^ Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Prof.  Olmsted,  of  Yale 
College,  on  "  The  Ideal  of  a  thoroughly  Educated  Community**  and 
on  **  The  Gift  of  Teaching;**  by  Prof.  Camp,  on  "  The  Nature  of 
Education,**  and  "  The  True  Teacher;**  by  Prof.  Collins  Stone,  of 
the  American  Deaf-Mute  Asylum,  on  ^^  Modes  of  Teaching  Dull  and 
Inactive  Minds  ;**  by  Prof.  Stone,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  on 
" Physiology  as  a  Study  in  Common  Schools**  and  on  "  School 
Discipline;**  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Baker,  on  '' Teaching  the  Alphabet^"* 
"  The  Applications  of  Arithmetic  t^  the  B^ery-day  Business  of  the 
Farmer  and  Mechanic,**  "  The  Neglected  Youth  of  the  State,**  "  The 
Duties  of  the  State;**  by  Mr.  Ctirtis,  Principal  of  the  Hartford 
High  School,  on  "  The  Duties  and  Rewards  of  the  Teacher;*^  by 
Pro£  Ayres,  of  the  Deaf-Mute  Asylum,  on  "  The  Teacher* s  Duties  to 
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Himmlf,^  These  topics  were  also  discussed  by  members  present 
in  a  less  formal  way.  Over  twelve  hundred  teachers  were  present 
at  the  different  meetings,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  com- 
mencing a  new  series  of  the  Connecticnt  Common  School  JoumaL 
An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  at  New  Britain,  Dec  2d,  1851, 
at  which  the  following  ofScers  were  elected : — Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone, 
Fre$.  B.  B.  Huntington,  W.  S.  Baker,  Geoige  Sherwood,  G.  W. 
Yates,  £.  M.  Cushman,  K.  L.  Gallup,  £.  D.  Chapman,  and  Rev.  Al- 
bert Smith,  Vtce-Frei.  D.  N.  Camp,  JRec.  Sec.  T.  W.  T.  Curtis, 
Cor.  Sec.    F.  C.  Brownell,  Treae. 

Fifth  Annual  Meeting. — At  New  Haven,  Aug.  18th,  1852. 
This  meeting  was  held  on  occasion  of  the  session  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction  at  New  Haven.  At  this  meeting,  with  the 
large  accession  of  members  and  confidence  in  their  own  strength, 
inspired  by  the  increased  interest  of  the  last  two  years,  it  was  re- 
solved to  conduct  the  operations  of  the  Association  in  future  on  a 
more  independent  footing.  The  constitution  was  revised  so  as  to 
provide  for  two  sessions  in  each  year,  and  to  extend  the  term  of  the 
office  of  president  to  two  years,  and  the  exclusive  management  and 
proprietorship  of  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  was  ten- 
dered to  the  Association  by  Mr.  Barnard.  Certain  it  is  that  hence- 
forth the  Association  manifested  more  vigor  and  exerted  a  greater 
influence  than  it  had  yet  at  any  time  done.  Rev.  £.  B.  Huntington 
was  elected  president,  to  hold  office  for  two  years,  under  the  amended 
constitution. 

Meetings  were  held  in  May,  1862,  at  Norwich  Town,  Bristol, 
Kent,  New  Haven,  and  New  Britain,  with  addresses  from  Messrs. 
Barnard,  Camp,  and  others,  in  connection  with  the  Teachers*  Insti- 
tutes for  those  counties,  which  were  held  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools. 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Middletown,  Oct.  24th  and  25tb, 
1853.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  President,  K  B.  Hunting- 
ton, on  "7%e  Necessity  and  Advantages  qfa  State  Association;^^  by 
Prof.  T.  A.  Thacher,  on  "  College  Education  and  its  Connection 
with  Common  School  Education ;"  by  Prof.  Jackson,  of  Trinity 
College,  on  the  same  subject ;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Adamson,  on  "  The 
Study  of  Natural  Science  ;"  by  Prof.  Johnston,  of  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, on  "  Physical  Exercise  /"  and  by  Rev.  Thomas  Clark,  D.  D., 
on  ^^ Narrow-mindedness.^^  An  extended  discussion  was  held  on  **  Col- 
legiate^ Ac^emic,  and  High  School  Education,''^  and  reports  were 
received  respecting  the  condition  of  schools  in  the  several  counties. 
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The  semi-annaal  meeting,  as  provided  by  the  constitution,  was 
held  at  New  Haven,  May  10th  and  11th,  1854,  and  was  addressed 
by  W.  C.  Goldthwaite,  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  on  ''Permanent  Be- 
9ulU;'^  by  Dr.  Worthington  H6oker,  on  "  The  Method  of  Teaching 
Physiology;'''  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Perkins,  of  W.  Meriden,  on  '^  The 
sure  Aim  and  Methods  of  Educationy  as  deduced  from  God^  the 
great  Educator;^  by  Hon.  Mr.  Barney,  of  Ohio,  on  ''The  Ohio 
School  System  ;"  and  by  Hon.  Francis  Gillette,  on  "  The  Wants  of 
Common  Schools,^ 

The  Legislature  of  this  year  made  an  annual  appropriation  of 
t250  to  the  Association,  on  condition  that  there  should  be  sent  to 
every  School  Society  of  the  State  a  copy  of  the  "  Connecticut  Com- 
mon School  Journal,"  which  had  now  been  adopted  as  the  organ 
of  the  Association. 

Seventh  Annual  Meeting. — ^At  Norwich,  Oct.  23d  and  24th, 
1854.  Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Gulliver,  on  "  The  Im- 
portance to  the  Teacher  of  Forming  a  Perfect  Ideal  of  Education  ;" 
by  D.  N.  Camp,  on  "Elementary  Education;'"  by  Dr.  B.  N.  Com- 
ings, on  "  Physical  Education ;"  and  by  J.  L.  Denison,  of  Mystic. 
The  subject  of  a  State  Agency  and  the  means  of  sustaining  it  was 
fully  discussed  and  the  Board  of  Directors  were  finally  authorized  to 
appoint  an  agent,  who  should  devote  his  whole  time  in  promoting 
the  objects  of  the  Association,  visiting  schools,  lecturing,  conferring 
with  teachers  and  school  officers,  procuring  subscriptions  to  the 
Journal,  &c.  Mr.  George  Sherwood  was  subsequently  engaged  by 
the  Board,  and  was  actively  employed  during  the  year  in  the  duties 
of  his  office. 

The  following  officers  were  elected ; — ^David  N.  Camp,  Pres,  J. 
E.  Lovell,  F.  F.  Barrows,  George  Sherwood,  S.  Chase,  L.  L.  Camp, 
W.  Foster,  Jr.,  W.  R.  Kingsbury,  Vice-Pres.  J.  W.  Tuck,  Pec. 
Sec.    C.  B.  Webster,  Cor.  Sec.    F.  C.  Brownell,  Treas. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  was  held  at  Hartford,  May  8th  and  9th, 
1865.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof.  C.  A.  Goodrich,  on 
"English  Orthography;''  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  on  "School  Libra- 
ries ;"  by  Rev.  Mr.  Huntington,  and  by  Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  6n  "Enthu- 
siasm in  Teachers."  Short  addresses  were  also  made  by  Messrs. 
H.  Barnard,  D.  F.  Babcock,  F.  Gillette,  Gov.  Miner,  Dr.  Hawes, 
and  Rev.  £.  B.  Beadle.  Reports  were  received  from  the  State 
Agent,  and  from  the  different  counties.  A  special  committee  was 
appointed  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  proposing 
amendments  to  the  School  Law. 

A  second  semi-annual  meeting  was  held  at  Bridgeport,  Oct.  15th 
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and  16ih,  1855,  at  wliicb  addresses  were  delivered  by  Messrs.  J.  W. 
Tuck,  J.  D.  Philbrick,  D.  B.  Scott,  on  "  Tke  Teacher  and  hi$  Mo- 
tives;'' and  Rev.  Tiyon  Edwards,  D.  D.,  on  "  The  Power  of  High 
Aimer 

Eighth  Annual  Mbbtino. — At  New  Britain,  May  5th  and  6tb, 
1856.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  W.  H.Wells,  ofWestfield, 
Mass. ;  Prof.  A.  F.  Crosby,  M.  T.  Brown,  of  N.  Haven,  on  "/Wt 
SehooU,and  BaU  Bills;''  E.  F.  Strong,  Rev.  F.  T.  Russell,  and 
Elibu  Burritt  The  abolition  of  Rate  Bills  was  made  a  prominent 
subject  of  discussion.     The  following  officers  were  elected : — John 

D.  Philbrick,  Free.  M.  T.  Brown,  T.  W.  T.  Curtis,  G.  Sherwood, 
A.  S.  Wilson,  J.  S.  Newell,  R  R  Keyes,  and  M.  L.  Tryon,  Vice- 
Pres.  E.  F.  Strong,  Bee.  See.  J.  M.  Guion,  Cor.  Sec.  F.  C, 
Brownell,  Treas. 

A  semi-annual  meeting  was  held  at  New  London,  Oct  13th  and 
14th,  1856.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Prof.  A.  Jackson,  on  ^The 
English  Language  ;"  by  Prof.  Bailey,  on  "  Teaching  Beading  ;"  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Willard,  on  ^'Self-Education;^  and  by  Charles  Northend, 
on  "  The  Teacher  and  his  Work,"  Discussions  were  held  on  the 
necessity  of  Public  High  Schools  in  all  the  laiger  towns,  and  on  the 
subjects  of  most  of  the  lectures.  It  was  voted  that  the  semi-annual 
meetings  should  be  discontinued. 

Ninth  Annual  Mbbtino. — ^At  Meriden,  June  4th  and  5th,  1857. 
This  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  meetings  that  had 
up  to  this  time  been  held.  Addresses  were  given  by  T.  W.  T.  Cur- 
tis, of  Hartford,  on  "  Common  Schools  and  their  Improvement;^ 
by  Rev.  M.  Richardson,  on  ''Free  Schools;"  by  Elbridge  Smith, 
of  Norwich,  on  "  Libraries  ;"  and  by  Charles  Hammond,  of  Groton, 
Mass.  Officers  were  elected  as  follows: — ^T.  W.  T.  Curtis,  Pres. 
C.  G.  Clark,  Augustus  Morse,  C.  W.  Todd,  A.  S.  Wilson,  J.  G. 
Lewis,  Amos  Perry,  E.  R.  Eeyes,  and  L.   L.  Camp,   Vice-Pres. 

E.  F.  Strong,  Bee.  Sec.  G.  W.  Tuck,  Cor.  Sec.  F.  C.  Brownell, 
Treas. 

Tbnth  Annual  Mbbtino. — ^At  Stamford,  June  2d,  3d,  and  4th, 
1858.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof.  Samuel  Elliott,  on  "The 
Early  Scholars  of  America;"  by  S.  R.  Colthrop,  of  Bridgeport,  on 
"Physical  Education;"  by  D.  C.  Gilman,  of  New  Haven,  on  "The 
Belative  Duties  of  the  Teacher^  School  Visitor^  District  Committee^ 
and  Parents ;"  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  on  "  Moral  Education  ;"  and 
by  G.  H.  Hollister,  on  "  Common  School  Education''  The  officers 
elected  were — E.  F.  Strong,  Pres.    F.  F.  Barrows,  N.  C.  Board- 
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man,  J.  W.  Allen,  H.  A.  Balcam,  C.  W.  Todd,  R  R.  Keye»,  C. 
H.  Wright,  and  J.  R  Peck,  Viee-Pres.  George  Fellows,  Bee. 
See.    a  Northend,  Car.  See.    F.  C.  Brownell,  Treas. 

EuBTxiTTH  Akvual  Mbxting. — ^At  DanielsonTiUe,  Jane  10th  and 
17th,  1869.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof.  M.  Bailey,  on 
^Beading;''  by  Rev.  M.  Richardson,  on  '^ Free  SehooU ;''  by  Rev. 
W.  Barton,  of  Cambridge,  on  ^^  Home  Education  f*  by  Dr.  Calvin 
Cutter,  on  the  same  subject ;  and  by  K  B.  Jennings,  of  New  Lon- 
don, on  "  The  beet  Meane  of  Educating  the  Afaeees.^^  Reports  were 
received  upon  the  condition  of  schools  in  the  different  counties. 
The  following  officers  were  elected: — E.  F.  Strong,  Free.  J.  N. 
Bartlett,  C.  C.  Kimball,  J.  S.  Latbrop,  C.  H.  Wright,  C.  F. 
Dowd,  A.  S.  Putnam,  Lucian  Burleigh,  and  £.  B.  Jennings, 
Vice-Free.  R  R  Keyes,  Bee.  Sec.  J.  C.  Howard,  Cor.  See.  L. 
L.  Camp,  Treae.  This  meeting  was  reported  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious and  hard-working  that  the  Association  had  ever  held. 

Twelfth  Akkual  Mbktino. — At  Bridgeport,  Oct  18th  and  19th, 
1860.  Addresses  were  given  by  A.  A.  White,  on  "  The  School- 
room as  an  Educator;^'  by  J.  W.  Bulkley,  on  ^^  The  Duties  of 
Parents  and  Teachers;''  and  by  E.  L.  Hart,  on  "  The  Duties  of 
Teachers  to  their  Fro/ession''  The  following  officers  were  elected : 
J.  W.  Allen,  Fres.  F.  F.  Barrows,  Bee.  Sec.  J.  C.  Howard,  Car. 
Sec. ;  and  J.  W.  Bartlett,  Treas. 

Thirtxbkth  AiTKUAL  MxETiNO. — At  Hartford,  Oct  8l8t  and  Nov. 
1st,  1801.  One  of  the  largest,  most  harmonious  and  profitable 
educational  meetings  ever  held  in  the  State.  Addresses  were  de- 
livered by  Hon.  D.  N.  Camp,  on  "  Education  in  Connecticut ;"  by 
N.  A.  Calkins,  on  "  Object  Lessons;''*  and  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  on 
^Spelling."  The  Association  also  met  in  graded  sections  for  ap- 
propriate discussions  and  instruction.  Messrs.  Aug.  Morse,  G.  F. 
Phelps,  R  B.  Jennings,  R  F.  Strong,  C.  F.  North,  L.  Burleigh,  J. 
N.  Farmer,  and  H.  Clark,  were  elected  Vice-Free. ;  the  remaining 
officers  being  reelected. 

FouRTKBNTH  Ankxjal  Mbbting. — At  Watcrbury,  Oct  30th  and 
81st,  1862.  The  attendance  at  this  meeting  was  unusually  large, 
numbering  between  three  and  four  hundred,  of  whom  three  hundred 
were  ladies.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Charles  Northend^  on 
"  The  History  of  Educational  Movements  in  the  State;"  by  A.  N. 
Lewis,  on  "  The  Schools  and  School  Teachers  of  Connecticut  ;*'  by 
Augustus  Morse,  on  "  The  Teachers  of  the  Fresent  Day;''  and  by 
Rev.  L.  Burleigh,  on  "  Tlie  Farent  and  Teacher."    Discussions  were 
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held  npon  *^  Methods  of  Recitatum;^  **  Truancy,  iU  Causet  and 
Cure;'^  ''Study  out  of  School;''  "^ Motives  to  he  fUed  for  iecurm^ 
Study ;""  ''Number  of  Studies;''  "  Frius  in  School ;"  also,  "IfeiA- 
ods  of  Instruction  in  Geography ,  Mental  Arithmetie,  Obfeet  Lessons, 
and  Reading."  The  President  was  instrncted  to  bring  the  subject 
of  Tniancj  before  the  Legislature  for  its  action.  The  following  offi- 
cers were  elected : — Angustns  Morse,  Pres,  /.  N.  Bartlett,  Gk  F. 
Phelps,  W.  L.  Marsh,  L.  Burleigh,  A.  N.  Lewis,  J.  M.  Turner,  B.  B. 
Whittemore,  and  C.  H.  Wright,  Vice-Pres.  F.  F.  Barrows  and  J. 
C.  Howard,  See, ;  and  Channcej  Harris,  Treas. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Roctrille,  Oci  29th  and  30th, 
1863.  The  attendance  was  large.  Lectures  from  J.  N.  Bartlett,  on 
**  The  Influence  of  School  Life  upon  the  Scholar  ;'*  and  by  B.  B. 
Whittemore,  on  "  Elocution  and  Reading P  Discussions  were  had 
upon  ''  The  Bible  and  Religious  Education  in  Schools  ;"  "  To  what 
Extent  Pupils  should  be  Assisted;^  and  on  "Spelling,"  Former 
officers  were  reelected,  with  the  substitution  of  Messrs.  P.  B.  Peck, 
W.  W.  Dowd,  and  H.  R.  Buckham,  for  Messrs.  Burleigh,  Whitte- 
more, and  Barrows. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  New  London,  November  17th 
and  18th,  1864.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  on 
"The  Self-education  of  the  Teacher;"  by  Prof.  D.  N.  Camp,  on 
"School  Classification  and  Studies;"  and  by  Hon.  Francis  Gillette, 
on  "Education  and  a  Republican  Government."  The  means  of  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  common  schools,  and  the  most  advisable 
mode  of  continuing  the  "Common  School  Journal,"  were  made 
subjects  of  discussion.  Committees  were  ^pointed  to  petition  the 
next  Legislature  for  improvements  in  the  School  Law,  and  for  an  act 
to  prevent  Truancy. 

PresidenL — J.  N.  Babtlett. 

Vice-Presidents.—E.  B.  Jennings,  H.  W.  Avert,  A.  N.  Lewis,  Dr.  H.  K. 
Knight,  J.  M.  Turneb,  N.  C.  Pond,  0.  H.  Weight. 
Recording  Secretary, — L.  L.  Gahp. 
Corresponding  Secretary. — Jabez  Lathbop. 
Treasttrer.—J,  Kellooo. 

The  Annual  Meeting  for  1866  was  held  at  Willimantic  on  the 
26tli  and  27th  of  October. 

Lectures  by  Prof.  T.  H.  Thatcher,  of  Yale  College,  on  the  "7m- 
portance  of  Common  Schools;"  by  Prof.  D.  C.  Gilman,  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  on  "Horace  Mann^  and  the  Lessons  of 
his  Ufe  ;"  by  Dr.  11.  N.  Knight,  Superintendent  of  School  for  Im- 
beciles, on  "Physical  Education ;"  and  by  J.  W.  Allen,  Principal 
of  Central  District-School,  Norwich,  on  "National  Education." 

Prof  D.  N.  Bartlett  was  reelected  President, 
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RBY.  MERRILL  RICB4RD80K. 

ICxRRiLL  RicoABOSON,  One  of  the  founders  and  the  first  President  of  the  Con- 
ueoticat  State  Teachers'  Association,  was  bom  in  Holden,  Mass.,  in  1810.  Af- 
ter an  elementarj  and  preparatory  collegiate  course  in  the  District  and  High 
School  of  his  native  town,  he  entered  Middlebury  College,  where  he  graduated 
in.  1831.  He  commenced  keeping  school  at  the  age  of  seventeen  in  Rutland, 
ICaas.,  and  followed  the  same  vocation  in  the  winter  until  he  was  settled  over 
the  Congregational  Society  in  Terryville,  (Plymouth,)  Conn.  Here  he  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  supervision  and  improvement  of  common  schools.  An  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  School  Society  of  Pljrmouth  in  December,  1842,  on 
**  Common  Schools  and  the  essential  features  of  a  Teachers*  Seminary,"  was 
printed  and  widely  circulated.  In  the  educational  work  inaugurated  by  James 
K.  Bunce,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Common  Schools,  Mr.  Richardson  took  an  active  part  He  was  particularly 
elBment  in  getting  up  the  Convention  or  Institute  of  the  teachers  of  Hartford 
cponty  in  October,  1846,  which  numbered  250  members  and  gave  a  powerfhl 
impulse  to  the  educational  movements  of  the  State.  Out  of  it  grew  the  ^^Oon- 
ndcUeui  School  Manual^**  a  periodical  which  he  edited  for  two  years,  1847-48, 
and  a  series  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  or  Conventions. 

BENRT  BARNARD,  LL.  D. 
Hekbt  Babnard,  the  second  President  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association, 
was  bom  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  24, 1811 — ^received  his  eariy  education  in  the 
district-school— fitted  for  Yale  College  at  the  Academy  at  Monson,  Mass.,  and 
the  Grammar  School  of  HarUbrd,  and  graduated  in  1830.  After  graduating,  he 
devoted  two  year^  to  a  systematic  course  of  general  reading,  including  a  brief 
period  of  teaching — two  years  to  travel  in  this  country  in  connection  with  a 
study  of  the  history,  biography,  and  the  physical,  and  social  condition  of  each 
State — ^three  years  to  the  study  of  the  law  as  his  future  profession,  in  the  office 
of  Hon.  Willis  Hall,  New  York,  and  the  Law  School  of  Yale  College— and  two 
years  to  foreign  travel,  with  an  extensive  course  of  reading  in  reference  to  the 
same  before  his  departure  and  on  his  return.  Soon  after  his  return  fh>m  Eu- 
r9pe  he  was  elected  for  three  years  in  succession  to  the  State  Legislature,  and 
became  so  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  common  schools  and  other 
means  of  popuUr  education,  that  he  resolved  to  give  up  the  legal  profession  and 
the  chances  of  a  political  career,  for  which  he  had  made  the  most  elaborate  and 
costly  preparation,  and  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  securing  the  universal 
education  of  the  whole  people,  and  the  best  education  of  the  largest  number 
which  could  be  secured  by  a  system  of  public  schools.  For  an  account  of  his 
educational  labors,  see  American  Journal  of  Education,  ToL  I.,  pp.  659-738. 
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DAVID  N.  CAMP,  A.  M. 
David  N.  Camp  was  bom  in  Durfaam,  Connecticat,  October  3,  1820,  and  re- 
ceiyed  in  the  diatrict-ix^ool  and  academy  of  bis  native  town  a  thorough  English 
education,  which  was  made  doubly  valuable,  roentaUy,  by  one  winter's  experi- 
ence in  teaching  the  Center  district-school  in  Guilford,  and  physically,  by  a  few 
months'  varied  practice  on  the  &rm  for  several  summers.  In  his  eighteenth 
year  he  commenced  preparation  for  college  in  reference  to  the  clerical  profesrion, 
but)  in  attending  the  Teachers'  Institute  or  class  at  Hartford  in  the  autumn  of 
1839,  where  he  was  brought  in  daily  conversation  and  instruction  with  Thomas 
H.  Gkllaudet,  Henry  Barnard,  and  the  conductors  of  that  Institute,  he  caught 
the  prevaUing  enthusiasm  for  educational  improvement,  and  determined  to  make 
teaching  his  life  work,  although  he  did  not  abandon  his  plan  of  a  collegiate 
course  as  preliminary  to  a  thorough  course  of  professional  training.  But  a  se- 
vere illness  leaving  his  eyes  weak,  he  resumed  school  teaching — for  five  terms 
in  the  central  district  of  Branford,  and  for  the  same  period,  in  the  Meriden 
Academy  or  Institute,  until  1850,  when  he  became  asastant  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  New  Britain,  associate  principal  in  1855,  and  principal  in  1857. 
In  virtue  of  the  last  office,  he  became  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
until  September,  1864,  when  on  the  separation  of  the  two  offices,  he  resumed 
the  exclusive  duties  of  principal  of  the  Normal  School  From  1847,  when  the 
State  made  provision  for  the  holding  of  a  Teachers'  Institute  in  each  coun^, 
Prof.  Camp  has  devoted  a  portion  of  each  year  to  their  instruction  and  man- 
agement— more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  all,  and  embracing  an  attend- 
ance of  over  10,000  teachera  He  was  a  member  of  Uie  committee  appointed 
in  1847  to  call  a  convention  of  teachers  for  the  organization  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  in  1848,  was  its  first  Secretary,  its  President  in  1847,  and  has 
attended  every  meeting  and  taken  part  in  the  reg^ular  addresses  and  discussions 
of  each  meeting.  He  has  gathered  every  year  with  the  teachers  of  the  county 
at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  the  American 
Association,  and  the  National  Teachers'  Association.  Prof  Camp  is  the  author 
of  a  revised  edition  of  Mitchell's  Outline  Map^  and  of  a  series  of  Kanuals  for 
teaching  Oeography. 

REV.  ELUAH  B.  HUNTINGTON,  A.  M. 

Eluah  Baldwin  Huntinoton,  son  of  Deacon  Nehemiah  Huntington,  was 
bom  in  Bozrah,  Gt,  Aug.  14th,  1816.  Having  attended  the  district-school, 
summer  and  winter,  until  twelve  years  of  age,  and  during  the  winter  until  six- 
teen, he  in  the  last  term  commenced  the  study  of  Latin,  and  in  the  foUowhig 
spring,  in  his  father's  kitchen,  so  &r  mastered  Flint's  Surveying  as  to  be  em- 
ployed in  measuring  land  in  the  neighborhood.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  medicine,  still  continuing  his  Latin,  and  in  1834  was 
engaged  to  teach  a  district-school  in  Salem,  Ct,  at  $9.50  per  month,  "boarding 
round,"  a  room  and  fire  having  been  pledged  by  the  committee.  He  was  com 
plimented  at  the  close  of  the  school  for  doing  what  had  not  been  done  for  the 
nine  preceding  years— carrying  the  school  through  without  a  successftil  rebel- 
lion— which  was  due  to  the  sympathy  and  influence  which  bis  well-known 
habits  of  study  out  of  school  had  upon  the  pupils  of  his  own  age.  This  winter, 
without  aid,  he  went  through  Goodrich's  Greek  Lessons  and  Grammar,  and  read 
and  re-read  YirgiL    In  Mareh,  1836,  he  opened  A  private  school  in  Mansfield, 
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Ct,  which  he  continued  until  he  entered  Yale  College  m  the  FalL  At  the  com- 
mencement of  Sophomore  year  his  collegiate  studies  were  Interrupted  by  ill- 
health  and  want  of  means,  and  he  resumed  his  school 

For  several  years  Mr.  Huntington  prosecuted  teaching  and  study,  as  his 
health  permitted — going  over  the  reg^ular  college  studies  and  pursuing  a  theo- 
logical course,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1845.  After  laboring  for  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  Windham  county,  Ct,  and  Worcester  county,  Mass., 
he  was  successful  in  gathering  together  and  at  length  organizing  a  congregation 
in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Putnam,  Ct  Here  he  devoted  himself  also  to  the 
cause  of  common  school  education,  emplojring  about  one-third  of  his  time  In 
the  schools  and  with  the  teachers  of  the  town  and  county.  He  drew  up  an 
elaborate  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  Thompson  in  1849,  which  was 
published  in  the  State  Superintendent's  report  In  the  following  year  he  was 
employed  by  the  Superintendent,  Hoa  Henry  Barnard,  to  visit,  examine,  and 
report  upon  the  schools  of  Windham  county,  which  report  was  also  published. 

His  voice  failing  in  the  pulpit,  Mr.  Huntington,  in  the  sprbg  of  1851,  ac- 
cepted the  charge  of  the  Graded  School  in  West  Meriden,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1852  was  invited  to  Waterbury  as  principal  of  the  High  School  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  city  schools,  where  he  remained  until  December,  1854,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  charge  of  the  Graded  School  at  Stamford.  These  several 
schools  were  conducted  with  marked  ability  and  success.  On  resigning  the 
/Stamford  school  in  1857,  he  opened  a  private  boys'  school,  which  was  continued 
tmtil  1864,  since  which  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  a  compilation  of  the  history 
of  Stamford  and  other  literary  labors. 

Mr.  Huntington  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  for  New 
Haven  county,  while  resident  in  that  county;  was  elected  President  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  in  1852,  and  has  firequently  lectured  before  Lyce- 
ums, Teachers'  Associations,  and  Educational  Conventions.  Several  of  his  lec- 
tures and  addresses  have  been  published,  and  his  pen  has  also  been  employed 
in  the  local  newspapers  for  educational  and  religious  purposes.  He  received 
from  Tale  College  in  1850  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

THOMAS  W.  T.  CURTIS. 

T.  W.  T.  Curtis  was  bom  at  Epsom,  New  Hampshire,  April  18th,  1823. 
He  prepared  for  college  at  the  academy  at  Pittsfleld,  N.  H.,  and  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  in  1844.  Having  had  some  previous  experience  in  teaching  in  dis- 
trict-schools, he,  after  graduation,  was  principal  of  Brackett  Academy  at  Green- 
land, N.  H.,  during  the  year  1844-5;  then  taught  for  three  years  in  Yirghiia 
and  North  Carolina,  and  afterwards  for  three  years  had  charge  of  the  Oliver 
High  School  m  Lawrence,  Mass.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
Public  High  School  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  position  he  resigned  in  the  an- 
tumn  of  1862  and  established  in  the  same  city  a  Young  Ladies'  Boarding  Schod, 
of  which  he  is  still  (1865)  principal  He  was  elected  President  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  in  1857. 

EMORY  P.  STRONG 
EicoBT  Foots  Stbovo  was  bom  at  Bolton,  Conn.,  Oct  10th,  1827.    He  at- 
tended several  academical  schools  hi  addition  to  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town,  but  obtained  his  classical  education  and  preparation  for  college  chiefly  at 
the  Monaon  Academy  under  the  instruction  of  Charles  Hammond.    He  had 
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early  made  choice  of  the  mhiiatry  as  a  profession,  hut  was  induced  to  defer  en- 
tering college  and  to  take  charge  of  a  school  at  Bockville  for  a  year,  at  a  salaiy 
of  $400.  Even  before  entering  the  Monson  Academy  he  had  taught  a  winter 
school  in  the  district  of  Eastbury  for  $10  a  month  and  **  board  around,**  some- 
timee  wading  through  two  miles  of  snow-banks  of  a  winter's  morning  and  th^ 
building  his  school-house  fire.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year  at  RockyiQe  he 
had  become  so  much  interested  in  the  occupation  of  iLjtruction  that  he  gare  up, 
though  reluctantly,  his  former  cherished  plans,  and  made  teaching  his  profes- 
sion. In  1853  he  left  Bockrille  for  a  school  in  West  Meriden,  and  in  1865  was 
appointed  to  the  High  School  in  Bridgeport  at  a  salary  of  $1,200.  He  was  here 
the  pioneer  in  the  matter  of  free  schools  and  advocated  the  measure  in  public 
meetings  and  through  the  local  press,  and  was  actiyely  interested  in  the  eret> 
tion  of  new  school-houses  and  other  measures  of  reform.  In  1862  he  left  tiiis 
position  and  established  a  Militaiy  School  with  which  he  is  still  (1865) 
connected. 

In  1858  Mr.  Strong  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association 
and  reelected  the  following  year.  In  addition  to  his  other  school  duties  he  has 
for  several  years  been  active  in  building  up  and  maintaining  Mission  Sunday- 
Schools,  and  has  acted  as  chaplain  in  connection  with  a  mission  service  in  the 

county  jail. 

AUGUSTUS  MORSE,  A.  M. 

Augustus  Morse  was  bom  in  Hardwick,  Vt,  April  9th,  1808.  He  com- 
menced the  practice  of  the  profession,  to  which  his  life  has  been  devoted,  in  the 
winter  of  1823,  in  a  district-school  in  Walden,  Yt  During  the  following  win- 
ter he  taught  in  Peacham,  and  for  nine  winters  in  succession  in  Hardwidc,  in 
the  same  State,  usually  working  upon  a  farm  in  summer  and  attending  sdiool 
during  the  autumn  at  an  Academy.  He  now  went  to  Oastleton  to  complete  his 
preparation  for  college,  and  entered  Mlddlebury  College  in  1833.  After  tefidi- 
Sng  hi  New  Haven,  Vt,  and  again  at  Castleton,  he  obtained  leave  of  absenee 
for  six  months  during  his  Junior  year,  to  take  charge  of  the  Latin  Orammar 
School  in  Cambridgeport,  Mass.  He  here  remahied,  however,  through  tiie 
year,  was  then  principal  of  the  Academy  at  Nantudcet  for  neariy  two  years, 
when  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  High  School  in  the  same  town,  whidi 
position  he  held  for  sixteen  years.  Visiting  Middlebury'  at  this  time,  he  re- 
ceived the  Master's  degree,  and  in  1855  removed  to  Hartford,  Ct,  to  take  charge 
of  the  North  Orammar  School,  where  he  is  still  engaged.  He  was  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  State  Teachers*  Association  in  1862,  and  was  reelected  in  the  ibl- 
lowingyear. 


COUNTY  EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATIONS. 


L     SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THB  COTTNTT  OF  HIDDLESSX,  CONK. 

The  School  Association  of  the  County  of  Middlesex^  Ck)nn.,  was 
in  existence  in  May,  1799,  and  how  long  before  we  have  not  ascer- 
tained. It  was  probably  the  growth  of  the  discussion  which  the  dis- 
position of  the  Wtetem  Reserve  lands  created  in  the  Legislature  and 
among  the  people  between  the  years  1796  and  1799.  The  following 
"code"  for  the  Government  and  Instruction  of  CJommon  Schools, 
drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  William  Woodbridge,  (father  of  William  C. 
Woodbridge,  the  geographer  and  educator,)  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and,  at  that  date.  Principal  of  a  Female  School  in  Middletown 
was  addressed  by  this  Association,  to  the  Visitors  and  Overseers  of 
schools : 

RIOULATIONB  FOR  THI  OOVBRNMBffT  OF  SCHOOLII. 

In  the  acknowledgment  of  all  men  of  goodness,  policy,  or  wisdom,  the  proper 
education  of  yonth  is  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  society.  It  is  the  sooroe 
of  private  virtne  and  public  prosperity,  and  demands  the  best  practical  system  of 
instruction,  aided  by  the  united  exertions  and  patronage  of  the  wise  and  good. 
Ytom  a  solicitude  to  promote  this  very  interesting  and  most  important  object,  the 
following  regulations  are  respectfully  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Visitors 
and  Overseers  of  Schools — by  the  School  AssociaUon  of  the  Chunty  of  MiddUaez, 

Instructors  and  scholars  shall  punctually  attend  their  schools,  in  due  season, 
and  the  appointed  number  of  hours. 

The  whole  time  of  instructors  and  scholars  shall  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  pro- 
per business  and  duties  of  the  school. 

Every  scholar  shall  be  furnished  with  necessary  books  for  his  instruction.  In 
winter,  effectual  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  warming  the  school-house  in 
season,  otherwise  the  forenoon  is  almost  lost. 

The  Bible — in  selected  portions — or  the  New  Testament,  ought,  in  Christian 
schools,  to  be  read  by  those  classes  who  are  capable  of  rmding  deoentlv, 
At  the  opening  of  the  school  before  the  morning  prayer.  If  this  mode 
of  reading  be  adopted,  it  will  remove  every  objection  of  irreverence, 
and  answer  all  the  purposes  of  morality,  devotion,  and  reading.  Some  questions 
may  be  very  properly  proposed  and  answered  by  the  master  or  scholars ;  and 
five  minutes,  thus  spent,  would  be  a  very  profitable  exercise  of  moral  and  other 
instruction. 

Proper  lessons,  and  fully  within  the  scholar^s  power  to  learn,  ought  to  be  given 
to  every  class  each  part  of  the  day.  These  daily  lessons  ought  to  be  faitmnlly 
learned  and  recited  to  the  master  or  his  approved  monitors. 

One  lesson  in  two  or  more  days  may  be  a  review  of  the  preceding  lessons  of 
those  days ;  and  one  lesson  in  each  week  a  review  of  the  studies  of  that  week. 
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The  fram  of  this  review,  fairly  written  or  noted  in  the  book  studied,  may  be  < 
ried  by  the  seholars,  eaeh  Setarday,  to  their  respeettye  parents  or  guardirjia. 

Scholars  equal  in  knowledge  ought  to  be  classed.    Those  whose  prtigress  n 
its  advancement  should  rise  to  a  higher  class ;  and  those  who  decline  by  negli- 
gence, should  be  degraded  every  month. 

The  hours  of  school  ought,  as  much  as  pomble,  to  be  appropriated  in  the  fij|« 
lowing  or  a  similar  manner,  viz : 

In  the  morning,  the  Bible  may  be  delivered  to  the  head  of  eac^  class,  and  by 
them  to  the  tchohirs  capable  of  reading  decently  or  looking  over.  This  reading, 
with  some  short  remarks  or  questions,  with  the  morning  prayer,  may  occopy  the 
first  half  hour.  The  second  may  be  employed  in  hearing  the  morning  leasotw, 
while  the  younger  classes  are  preparing  to  spell  and  read.  The  third  in  attention 
to  the  writers.  The  fourth  in  bearing  the  under  chisses  read  and  spell.  The 
fifth  in  loolcing  oyer  and  assisting  the  writers  and  cipherers.  The  sixth  in  bear- 
ing Uie  under  classes  spell  and  read  the  second  time ;  and  receiving  and  deposit- 
ing pens,  writing  and  reading  books. 

In  all  exercises  of  reading,  the  teacher  ought  to  pronounce  a  part  of  the  Irnsopi. 
giving  the  scholars  a  correct  example  of  accent  and  emphasis,  pauses,  tones,  and 
cadence.  In  all  studies,  the  scholars  ought  to  be  frequently  and  critically  observed. 
The  teacher's  eye  on  all  his  school  is  the  great  preservative  of  diUgence  and 
order. 

In  the  afternoon,  one  half  hour  may  be  employed  in  spelling  together,  repeating 
grammar,  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  useful  tables,  with  a  clear  and  full,  but  aoft 
voice,  while  the  instructor  prepares  pens,  writing-books,  &c.  The  seoond  and 
third  half  hours  in  hearing  the  under  classes,  and  assisting  the  writers  and  ci- 
pherers. The  fourth  in  hearing  the  upper  classes  read.  The  fifth  in  hearing  the 
under  classes  read  and  spell  the  second  time.  The  sixth  in  receiving  and  depos- 
iting the  bookei,  &o.,  as  aboye. 

That  the  school  be  dosed  with  an  eyening  prayer,  previous  to  which  the  schol- 
ars shall  repeat  a  psalm  or  hymn — and  also  the  Lord's  prayer. 

Saturday  may  be  wholly  employed  in  an  orderly  review  of  the  studies  of  the 
week,  except  one  hour  appropriated  to  instruction  in  the  first  principles  of  rdigkm 
and  morality,  and  in  repeating  together  the  ten  commandments.  That  the  oate- 
chbm  usually  taught  In  schools  be  divided  by  the  master  into  four  sections,  one 
of  which  shall  be  repeated  sucoessiyely  on  each  Saturday. 

Any  unavoidable  fiiilure  of  the  master  in  the  time  of  attendance  on  aobool 
ought  to  be  made  up  by  him.  Absence  of  the  scholar  ought  to  be  noted  for  in- 
quiry. 

Parents  should  aid  and  encourage  the  scholars  in  study itig  proper  lessons  at 
home,  especially  In  winter  evenings,  which  are  the  better  part  of  the  day.  For 
slow  will  be  the  progress  of  the  scholar  without  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  the 
parent. 

To  these  regulations  there  is,  In  equity,  an  equal  right  of  appeal  to  the  over- 
seers of  schools,  both  for  parents  and  teachers,  m  all  matters  of  dispute.  It  ap- 
pears indispensably  necessary  that  a  proper  eytitem  of  school  regulations  should  be 
delivered  both  to  parents  and  teachers ;  and  also  to  be  frequenUy  read,  explained, 
inculcated,  and  urged  upon  the  scholars. 

The  teacher  beaming  accountable  to  the  parents  and  overseers  for  the  fiiithfhl 
instruction  of  his  school,  has  a  right  to  expect — First,  due  support  in  government 
from  both — Second,  proper  books  of  instruction  and  morality,  manners  and 
learning — Third,  the  steady  and  punctual  attendance  of  his  scholars,  and  dili- 
gence in  their  studies.  Failure  on  one  part  can  never  be  entitled  to  fulfillment 
on  the  other. 

That  there  be  opened,  in  eyery  school,  a  register  containing  the  following  re- 
cords, viz.: 

1st.  Time  of  entrance,  continuance,  and  departure  of  each  scholar  and  master. 

2d.  The  names  of  all  whose  example  in  good  manners  and  orderly  conduct, 
have  been  beneficial  to  the  school,  which  shall  stand  on  the  honorable  list  during 
the  continuance  of  their  good  character  and  conduct. 

3d.  The  names  of  the  three  best  scholars  in  every  class  and  branch  of  learning 
it  the  end  of  each  half  year. 

4th.  The  names  and  crimes  of  every  one  who  is  guilty  of  lying,  stealing,  i 
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cency,  fighting,  or  Sabbath-breakiDg.    These,  on  evidence  of  reformation,  shall  be 
erased. 

5th.  That  a  record  be  kept  of  all  the  names.and  donations  of  those  who  shall 
generously  give  prizes  or  books  for  the  enoourageinent  of  learning  and  good  man- 
ners. 

That  the  virtaoos  and  diligent  mav  be  encoaraffed  and  rewarded,  and  the  vio- 
ious  disooontenanoed  and  punished,  this  register  shall  be  open  to  the  parents  and 
visitors  of  schools,  and  read  on  days  of  pablic  examination. 

A  proper  system  of  manners  ought  to  be  drawn  up,  suited  to  the  age,  situation, 
and  connections  of  children  in  society.  This  will  answer  for  a  rule  of  duty,  and 
appeal  in  all  cases  of  trial.  In  all  charges,  the  complainant  shall  ascertain  the 
filct — the  law  broken — the  reason  of  the  law — ^and  the  probable  consequences  to 
society — to  the  ofl&nder — the  whole  proving  the  duty  and  benevolent  design  of 
prosecution. 

A  short  system  of  morality  ought  to  be  compiled  for  the  particular  use  of  chil- 
dren— illustrated  by  (amiliar  examples,  and  applied  to  their  particular  rights  and 
circumstances.  ^  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a 
child." 

Efitfctnal  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  convince  children  that  their  whole  con- 
duct is  the  object  of  perpetual  cognizance  and  inquiry  in  the  parent  and  teacher, 
the  minister  of  the  gospel  and  the  civil  officers. 

All  instruction  in  morals  and  manners  is  most  clearly  illustrated  and  most  ef- 
fectually enforced  by  example.  Consequently,  good  and  evil  examples  are  among 
the  first  of  virtues  and  worst  of  vices  in  society,  and  ought  to  be  punished  or  re- 
warded. 

Books  of  reading  and  spelling,  morality  and  manners,  in  general  use,  should  be 
the  property  of  the  district  and  under  the  master's  keeping,  and  by  him  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  scholars  ;  for  the  following  reasons :  1.  A  much  less  number  will 
answer.  2.  They  will  be  bought  cheaper.  3.  Kept  better.  4.  Better  answer 
all  purposes — for  a  class  using  any  set  at  school  may  study  in  them  at  home.  5. 
Such  a  plan  would  encourage  donations  and  furnish  a  school  library  for  various 
and  occasional  reading. 

All  school  laws  and  regulations  should  be  clearly  understood  and  frequently 
inculcated.  Reason  and  rule  should  go  together.  Persuasion  and  encourage- 
ment should  first  be  tried — admonition  and  caution  mav  perhaps  be  proper  in 
every  instance  for  the  first  oflTense.  Caution,  reprimand,  and  assurance  of  the 
neoess'.ty  of  punishment  may  be  sufficient  for  the  second  fault  But  a  second 
crime  should  not  be  passed  over  without  evident  prooft  of  inadvertence  or  true 
penitence.  A  third  instance  of  deliberate  breach  of  plain  orders— of  repeated 
faults  or  crimes — demands  immediate  chastisement.  All  punishments  should  be 
— 1.  Safe,  and  attended  with  instruction — the  rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom.  2. 
Never  given  up  until  the  offender  is  submissive  and  obedient  Necenity  or  pru- 
dence may  oblige  tiff  to  vary,  disconUnue  or  delay  a  punishment — ^bot  to  give  up 
would  be  the  destruction  of  all  government 

These,  or  similar  regulations,  gentlemen,  we  think  indispensably  neoeaaary  to 
the  xaell  being  and  general  utility  of  schools.    They  are,  therefore,  with  all  due 
deference  to  your  wwdom,  respectfully  presented  to  your  consideratioii. 
Middletown,  May  *lth,  1799. 
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As  AN  example  of  associated  effort  on  the  part  of  the  motbers  and 
women  of  a  district  or  town  for  the  improvement  of  schools,  we  in- 
troduced from  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  for  1840 
extracts  from  various  communications  and  official  documents  re- 
specting the  organization  and  results  of  an  '* Association  of  the  Fe- 
males of  a  School-district  in  Kensington  " — a  portion  of  the  town 
of  Berlin  in  Connecticut  We  introduce  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Emma 
Willard,  the  author  of  this  plan  of  school  improvement,  and  more 
than  any  person,  living  or  dead,  the  originator  and  demonstrator  of 
our  present  advanced  views  and  methods  of  female  education,  bj 
the  same  remarks  which,  as  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  and 
Editor  of  the  Common  School  Journal,  we  published  in  1840. 

From  the  oatset  of  our  labors  in  this  field,  we  have  been  sensible  of  the  vast 
influeace  for  good  which  the  mothers  of  a  district  or  society  might  exert  bj 
more  active  individual  or  associated  efforts,  in  behalf  of  common  schools.  Thej 
stand  at  the  very  fountain  of  influence.  The  dress,  manners,  books,  regularity, 
and  ponctnality  of  attendance,  and  the  review  or  preparation  of  sdiool  lessons 
at  home,  of  the  children,  depend  mainly  on  them.  Let  the  mothers  of  a  district 
read,  converse,  and  become  well  informed,  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  school, 
become  acquainted  with  the  teacher,  visit  the  school-room,  see  in  what  dose, 
uncomfortable,  and  unpleasant  quarters  their  children  are  doomed  to  spend  their 
school  hours,  the  vast  amount  of  time,  during  each  session  of  the  school,  they, 
especially  the  younger,  are  unemployed  in  any  useful  exercise,  and  the  bad  or 
inefficient  methods  of  government  and  instruction  too  often  pivsued  by  the  teadi- 
ers,  whom  school  visitors  have  licensed  to  teach  the  chOdren  of  others,  not  their 
own,  and  the  schools  can  not  remain  where  they  are.  They  will  make  their 
houses  too  hot  for  their  husbands,  or  brothers,  or  grown  up  children  to  remain 
at  home  in,  when  district  or  society  meetings  for  the  improvement  of  these 
schools  are  to  be  held,  or  to  come  back  again  if  they  have,  fit>m  a  poor  economy 
which  usually  defeats  itseli)  voted  against  every  proposition  to  repair  the  old,  or 
buUd  a  new  school-house,  or  to  employ  a  teacher  of  proper  qualifications,  be- 
cause of  the  expense.  The  following  communication  Grom  Mrs.  'Willard  gives 
the  outline  of  an  association  of  women  for  this  purpose,  which  we  regret  she 
could  not  have  remained  in  Kensing^ton  to  have  carried  out 

We  have  seen  another  plan,  for  visitation,  of  more  easy  execution,  whidi  is 
*bis.    Let  a  district  be  divided  into,  sections  of  two,  four,  or  six  families,  accord- 
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tng  to  its  8126.  Almost  eyery  district  would  thus  furnish  some  eight  or  ten  or 
twelve  sections^  and  let  it  be  the  duty  of  one  of  these  sections,  to  visit  the 
school  every  week,  say  on  Friday,  or  some  other  set  day,  until  the  circuit  of  the 
district  has  been  made.  If  convenient,  both  the  parents  should  go.  We  care 
not  how  it  is  done,  but  let  the  mothers  go  and  see  the  schools  as  they  are. 

LETTER  FROM  MRS.  EUICA  WILLARD,  ON  A   "  PROPOSED  PLAN  OF  A  FEMALE  AS- 
SOCIATION TO  IMPROVE  SCHOOLS." 

Sir  : — Recollecting  your  request,  that  I  would  give  you  in  writing  the  ideas 
which  I  had  addressed  to  you  verbally,  on  the  importance  of  the  cooperation  of 
my  own  sex  to  the  well-being  of  common  schools,  and  of  Uie  manner  in  whidi 
it  could  be  brought  to  bear,  I  determined  to  send  you  the  outline  sketch  of  a 
plan  for  a  society,  which  was  in  agitation,  and  which  would  have  been  formed, 
had  I  remained  in  Kensington  to  spend  the  ensuing  winter.  There  being  in 
that  society  no  compact  village,  the  women  were  not  so  well  situated  for  acting 
in  an  associate  capacity,  as  m  many  other  places.  But  had  it  been  in  my  power 
to  return,  it  would  have  been  only  on  the  condition  that  such  associations  should 
be  formed.  The  improvements  made  would  not  then  have  been  left  to  chance, 
as  to  their  continuance ;  nor  would  a  considerable  number  of  the  children,  un- 
furnished with  proper  implements,  have  remained,  after  all,  little  benefited. 
The  condition  of  the  common  schools,  in  several  respects,  appears  to  me  affect- 
ing, like  that  of  a  large  young  family  of  widower^s  children.  The  father  provides 
what  he  thinks  is  necessary,  and  there  is  perhaps  an  hired  maid  or  an  older  sis- 
ter, who  looks  afler  the  little  children,  as  well  as  she  knows  how.  But  where 
is  the  mother?  Where  is  she  whose  watchful  eye  and  yearning  bosom  would 
be  the  surest  pledges  of  their  growing  intelligence  and  virtue  ?  with  her  they 
were  cleanly,  orderly,  and  industrious.  She  felt  their  Uttle  wants,  when  the 
father  did  -not ;  and  her  influence  with  him,  or  her  own  purse,  was  sweetly 
drawn  forth  to  supply  them ;  and  the  supply  was  not  monthly  to  be  renewed, 
on  account  of  unwatched  waste  and  destruction;  for  she  admonislied  the  little 
squanderers ;  took  care,  or  obliged  them  to  do  so,  of  their  minutest  articles  of 
necessity.  All  this  the  united  mothers  might  do  for  the  common  nursery  of 
their  chUdren;  and  it  is  for  the  want  of  this  supervision,  tliat  the  common 
schools  are  in  the  forlorn  condition  in  which  many  of  them,  throughout  the  coun- 
try, are  now  found ;  and  the  best  might  be  with  it  far  better  than  they  can  be 
without  it  Would  that  my  sisters  of  this  community  would  awake  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  If  any  should  be  inclined  to  do  so,  they  may  find  the 
appended  plan  of  a  society  useful  in  aiding  them  to  begin.  When,  however,  a 
newly  invented  machine  is  put  into  operation,  some  things  may  be  found  to 
need  altering,  although  the  principle  on  which  it  is  formed  is  perfectly  correct, 
and  its  chief  parts  rightly  arranged ;  and  in  its  first  play  some  things  may  wisely 
be  added,  merely  to  overcome  obstructions  which  its  own  motion  will  wear 
away.  Such,  for  example,  in  this  instance,  is  the  putting,  in  the  first  place,  two 
persons  on  committees,  where  hereafter  an  individual  responsibility  would  better 
accomplish  the  object 

Yours  with  great  respect, 

Emma  Willard. 

Kensington,  Sept  10th,  1840. 

PLAN  OP  ASSOCIATION. 

We,  the  undersigned,  women  of  the  East  District  of  Kensington,  do  hereby 
associate  ourselves,  for  the  object  of  aiding,  by  our  united  exertions,  the  com- 
mon school  cause :  espedally  by  improving  the  condition  of  our  own  schooL 

We  are  moved  hereto,  by  considering  the  vital  importance  of  elevating  by 
right  education  the  common  mind — ^by  the  endearing  ties  which  bind  us  to  the 
children  of  our  own  school — ^by  the  knowledge  that  it  is  the  proper  sphere  of 
women,  to  take  the  care  of  young  children — and  by  the  consideration  of  the 
deficiencies  heretofore  experienced,  and  the  need  of  united  and  eflBcient  effort, 
as  well  as  of  some  additional  pecuniary  means,  to  supply  those  deficiencies. 
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We  do  therefore  determine,  in  the  fear  and  by  the  favor  of  God,  to  associate 
oarBelyea  in  the  solemn  resolution  that  we  will  do  whatever  may  be  in  our  power, 
condstently  with  higher  duties,  to  effect  the  object  herein  named,  and  we  con- 
ceive that  to  no  object  will  our  highest  duty,  that  to  our  Maker,  more  distinctly 
point,  than  that,  as  a  body,  the  women  of  this  district  should  see  that  the  chil- 
dren within  its  bounds  should  be  so  trained  as  to  become  the  blessings  of  this 
world,  and  the  '*  blessed"  of  a  better. 

OOKSTITUTION. 

I.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  Female  Common  School  Association  of  the 
Bast  District  of  Kensington. 

II.  The  oflScers  of  the  Aseociation  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-President,  Treas- 
urer, Secretary,  and  such  Executive  Committees  as  the  business  of  the  Associa- 
tion may  in  their  judgment  requira  These  shall  constitute  a  board  of  officers, 
who  shall  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month,  to  receive  reports,  direct 
expenditures,  and  devise  measures  to  effect  the  objects  for  which  they  are 
chosen. 

IIL  This  Association  shall  hold  semi-annual  meetings  on ^ 

at  which  times  officers  shall  be  chosen,  those  who  have  served  shall  make  re- 
ports of  their  several  proceedings,  and  the  other  business  of  the  Society  be 
transacted. 

lY.  Any  female  belonging  to  this  district  may  become  a  member  of  this  As- 
sociation, by  subscribing  this  Constitution,  and  paying  fifty  cents;  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  member  by  the  payment  of  the  same  sum  semi-annually;  and 
any  female  not  of  this  district  may  become  a  member  by  the  payment  of  five 
dollars,  she  afterwards  continuing,  if  she  remains  a  member,  to  pay  the  same  as 
the  women  of  the  district. 
# 

BKlfARKS  OK  ABTICLB  n. 

A  committee,  probably  of  two,  will  be  needed,  to  obtain  the  names,  resi- 
dences, ages,  Ac.,  of  all  the  children  in  the  district,  of  suitaMe  age  to  attend  the 
school — to  learn  if  any  among  them  are  hindered  from  the  benefit  of  the  school 
by  any  causes  within  our  power  to  remove,  (as  by  a  degree  of  penury  that  de- 
prives them  of  suitable  clothing,  books,  Ac.,)  and  if  so,  to  see  that  those  causes 
be  removed,  as  far  as  our  ability  will  allow,  and  the  children  properly  dad,  and 
otherwise  provided,  are  sent  to  the  school;  or  otherwise  report  be  made  to  the 
Board  of  Officers,  or  to  the  Association,  or  as  the  case  may  be,  petition,  in  be- 
half of  the  needy,  the  proper  male  authorities. 

Another  committee  of  the  same  number  will  be  needed  to  inspect  the  aocom- 
modations  of  the  children  and  teacher  within  the  school-house  and  without, 
to  see  whether  such  things  are  provided  as  are  needed  for  health,  comfort,  and 
cleanliness,  and  to  make  purchases  under  such  restrictions  as  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  agreed  on — to  take  care  of  such  things  in  tlieir  department  as  may  be  al- 
ready provided,  and  to  report  to  the  Board  of  Officers,  and  to  make  due  reports 
to  the  Association  concerning  all  matters  within  their  department 

Another  committee  would  be  needed,  whose  business  it  should  be,  to  spend 
a  certain  time  in  the  school,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  cbaracter  and  man- 
agement of  the  teacher,  and  the  progress  of  the  pnpils,  and  their  behavior  in 
school,  in  order  that  they  may  bring  the  influence  of  the  Association  to  cooper^ 
ate  with  the  teacher,  to  carry  out  plans  of  improvement — to  see  that  her  efforts 
are  not  hmdered  by  small  items  of  expense,  which  there  is  no  one  to  meet,  relat- 
bg  to  books  of  a  similar  kind  for  classes  of  the  same  degree  of  improvement, 
slates,  blackboards,  &^ — to  purchase  these  under  suitable  restrictions,  and  also 
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to  make  pnrchasea  of  cheap  and  useAil  apparatus,  when  the  Ainda  of  the  Society 
will  admit  The  reports  of  sach  a  committee  to  the  aaaociated  mothers  of  the 
children  might  he  the  means  of  incalcolahle  good,  by  bhowing  them  how  often 
the  teacher's  exertions  are  bronght  to  naught  by  the  hrregularity  of  theur  chil- 
dren's attendance — how  much  each  might  do  in  her  own  family  to  make  the 
authority  of  the  scliool  respected,  and  otherwise  to  aid  the  teachers  in  the  work 
of  improvement,  and  thus  to  produce  results  which  will  tell  upon  her  own  fu- 
ture happiness;  for  who  can  weigh,  or  measure,  or  eetunate  the  difference  to  a 
parent,  to  a  mother  especially,  between  a  good  chUd,  coming  forward  to  be  a 
good  man  or  woman,  and  a  bad  child,  growing  up  to  be  miserable  in  himself  a 
torment  to  his  family,  and  a  pest  to  society.  And  how  many  such  have  died  an 
untimely  death,  with  curses  upon  careless  mothers. 

For  this  committee  on  the  literature  and  regulations  of  the  school  there  would 
be  needed  well*educated,  judicious,  and  public  spirited  women,  who  would  spend 
enough  of  their  time  in  the  school  to  become  acquainted  with  any  improvements 
which  may  at  any  one  time  be  made  in  the  school,  so  that  such  improvements 
shall  not  be  lost  by  a  change  of  teachers. 

The  character  and  management  of  the  teacher  would,  of  course,  fall  under  the 
observation  of  8uch  a  committee.  Incompetence  and  unfaithfulness  should  be 
detected  and  treated  accordingly,  and  so  should  the  reverse  of  these  qualities. 
The  good  and  CaithfUl  teacher  is  worthy  to  be  the  companion  of  the  mother  and 
sisters  of  the  children  they  teach. 

The  plan  thus  set  forth  was  in  the  following  year  acted  upon, 
and  Mrs.  Willard,  in  an  address  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  West- 
em  College  of  Teachers  in  1842  and  read  before  many  educational 
conventions  and  associations  in  several  States,  after  setting  forth  the 
necessity  and  modes  of  woraen^s  cooperation,  thus  speaks  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  expciiment  in  Kensington : 

These  are  no  visionary  speculations  impracticable  in  action.  Their  develop- 
ment has  already  begun.  Among  the  green  hills  of  Connecticut,  where  perhaps 
some  of  your  association  sported  in  childhood,  there  is  a  little  band  of  mothers 
conjoined  in  a  society,  and  it  may  be,  at  this  moment,  collected  in  the  school- 
house  of  the  district,  to  devise  and  execute  the  best  plans  for  the  good  of  their 
gathered  children.  Their  constitution  and  laws  bind  tliem  to  learn  the  condi- 
tion of  every  one  in  the  district,  and  if  any  lack,  to  provide  the  needed  raiment 
Another  article  ei\joins  them  to  observe  the  condition  of  the  school-house  and 
its  furniture,  the  accommodations  of  the  children  and  their  teacher,  so  tliat  com- 
fort and  health  may  be  regarded,  and  habits,  proper  and  cleanly,  may  be 
formed.  Another  part  of  their  duty,  which  requires  the  talents  of  their  educated 
members,  is  to  enter  into  their  course  of  study,  and  with  the  advice  of  male 
committees,  to  order  what  classes  shall  be  formed,  and  what  works  shall  be 
studied,  and  those  to  provide. 

It  was  but  last  May  that  this  little  society  began  its  operations,  and  already  the 
fruits  of  their  labors  are  manifold  and  precious.  The  children  are  clean.  Their 
school-room  is  whitewashed  and  made  neat  in  every  comer.  Without  you  may 
see  an  eaves-trough,  and  a  vessel  to  hold  rainwater,  and  in  an  ante-room  a 
neatly  scoured  form  for  pails  and  drinking  cups  and  wash-basins,  with  towels 
hung  above.    New  furniture  is  provided  for  the  teacher.    She  is  ex-oflBcio  a 
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of  the  modatioD,  and  is  »  joong  hdj  of  teknts  and  not  witboot 
friend^  nor  wtioDy  wttbout  fertoiieL  She  waa  fibefaOy  educated;  bat  aha 
cangiit  the  spirit  ofimpraTemexit,  and  imderiook  and  now  performs  her  labor 
with  a  br  different  spirit  than  the  lore  of  gain.  She  feels  ennobled  by  giring 
her  efforts;  not  here  neglected,  to  a  generoua  canse.  The  C17  of  nnsaitaUe 
sdiool-booka,  and  a  want  ofeonlbnnitj  eren  in  theae,  is  no  longer  hereL  Hm 
motheri  hare  found  a  way  to  obviate  this,  as  they  may  ereiy  serioos  impediment 
to  the  proper  training  of  their  children,  if  they  will  come  forward  in  their  united 
strength.  Look  npon  the  western  wall  of  the  school-house  and  yon  see  a  book- 
case  lodged.  It  containa  the  libraiy  these  motbera  have  poidiased  for  the  school. 
Their  teacher  is  their  librarian.  If  parents  are  poor,  the  use  <^the  books  is  free, 
bat  if  able  to  pay,  the  society  reoeiTe  four,  six  or  eight  cents,  according  to  the 
Taloe,  on  each  volome  osed  in  the  season.  This  will  keep  their  fond  good  to 
porcbase  new  ones  when  needed,  or  when  it  shall  be  resolved  that  new  studies 
shall  be  introdaced;  and  they  find  that  a  great  saving  is  to  be  made  of  &mily 
expenses,  by  this  phm  of  providing  school-books  for  their  children;  no  money* 
loving  author  will  there  put  out  a  good  work  and  introduce  a  bad  one,  by  flat- 
tering the  vanity  or  tampering  with  the  honesty  of  the  teadier.  She,  as  is 
proper,  is  but  the  agent  of  the  mothers;  therefore,  if  she  leaves  the  school, 
there  need  be  no  change  of  studies. 

Go  with  me  to  this  school  and  listen  to  the  recitations.  Th^  children  are 
taught  to  articulate  without  toning.  The  little  ones  have  their  slates,  on  which 
they  print  the  letters  of  the  alphabet;  the  larger  have  their  blackboards^  on 
which  they  state  and  work  their  sums  in  arithmetic,  or  illustrato  geographical 
studies  by  drawing  maps.  They  are  taught  spelling  and  composition  simulta- 
neously, by  writing  sentences  ou  famUiar  subjects,  or  concerning  their  lessons. 
The  most  advanced  dass  compose  ^miliar  letters.  This  class  are  this  season 
loaming  " Chemistry  for  Beginners;*'  and  at  home  the  mothers  are  delighted  to 
observe  them  engaged  in  their  simple  experiments.  No  idle  stray  books  are 
here  read  to  give  false  principles  in  morals,  to  foster  a  maudlin  sensibility,  or 
teach  the  children  a  style  more  childish  than  their  own.  The  precious  hours 
of  school  reading  make  them  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  and  with  their  books 
of  study,  which  they  are  taught  to  understand  and  explain.  When  they  are 
merry,  they  sing.  They  are  not  kept  more  than  an  hour  confined,  before  they 
are  allowed  to  sport  in  the  wood  just  by,  or  on  the  green  bank  of  the  hillock, 
on  whicli  the  school-house  stands — fortunately  at  some  distance  from  the  public 
road.  It  is  In  the  town  of  Berlin,  among  the  beautiful  brooks  and  groves  of 
Kensington,  that  this  favored  spot  may  be  found. 

Not  only  have  these  mothers  improved  their  children  but  themselves.  In- 
stead of  gay  parties  for  their  daughters,  they  have  in  some  cases  invited  a  class, 
it  may  be,  of  geography  or  cliemiatry,  to  their  houses,  and  themselves  examined 
them  in  their  study.  The  regular  meeting  of  the  society  has  been  held  one 
aftornoon  of  each  month  at  the  school-house,  when  they  have  first  heard  the 
children  recite,  and  then  dismissing  them,  have  proceeded  to  the  business  of  the 
society,  their  industrious  hands  perhaps  employed  in  the  meantime  in  making 
garments  for  the  destitute. 

The  field  opens  before  them  as  they  advance.  Tliey  have  made  discoveries 
of  conveniences  to  be  provided,  of  discomforts  and  clangers  to  health  and  phjrsi- 
cal  constitution  to  be  guarded  against,  wliich,  but  for  their  personal  attention, 
they  would  never  have  dreamed  of. 
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PRELDONAET  HISTORY. 

Thb  earliest  educational  conventions  in  Vermont  of  which  there 
appears  to  be  any  record  were  held  in  the  winter  of  1830-31,  and 
were  connected  with  the  movement  in  behalf  of  lycenms,  which  had 
become  so  general  throughout  the  Union.  These  meetings  were 
held  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  were  attended  by  Mr.  Hol- 
brook,  the  originator  of  the  system.  Weekly  meetings  of  teachers, 
semi-annual  county  conventions,  and  the  use  of  apparatus  in  schools 
were  recommended,  and  committees  were  appointed  and  times  spec- 
ified for  town  and  county  meetings  to  organize  lyceums  or  associa- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  schools  and  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation in  general.  Four  or  five  County  Lyceums  were  formed  at 
the  time,  and  town  associations  also  in  several  places  in  the  State. 
Some  of  these  Lyceums  continued  in  operation  for  several  years, 
but  there  is  very  little  upon  record  respecting  them. 

The  information  at  hand  respecting  subsequent  movements  is  im- 
perfect and  our  record  consequently  will  probably  be  defective.  The 
"Annals  of  Education"  for  June,  1836,  contains  a  notice  of  a  State 
Convention  of  teachers  and  others,  to  be  held  at  Montpelier  on  the 
2dd  of  August,  and  a  list  is  given  of  the  subjects  proposed  for  dis- 
cussion. No  notice,  however,  is  given  of  the  holding  or  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting.  The  friends  of  education  in  Windsor  county 
met  at  Windsor,  March  13th,  1839 — Hon.  Horace  Everett,  Presi- 
dent ;  E.  C.  Tracy,  Secretary ;  and  Rev.  J.  Tracy,  of  Boston,  Rev.  J. 
Richards,  and  Dr.  E.  E.  Phelps,  a  Business  Committee.  Hon.  Ja- 
cob Collamer  delivered  a  lecture  upon  "  legislation  in  regard  to  com- 
mon schools,"  and  the  following  resolutions,  which  show  the  ques- 
tions and  spirit  of  the  times,  were  adopted : — 

Resolved^  That  the  interest  of  the  Surplus  Revenue,  instead  of  being  used  to 
diminish  the  taxes  merely,  ought  to  be  employed  for  the  improvement  of 
common  schools,  either  by  providing  better  houses,  by  purchasing  libraries  and 
apparatus,  by  establishing  model  schools,  by  keeping  up  a  school  of  a  high 
character  in  each  town  for  the  whole  year,  by  continuing  the  several  district 
schools  for  a  greater  part  of  the  year  than  now,  or  in  such  other  way  as  the 
several  towns  and  districts  may  judge  expedient 

Resolved^  That  this  CJonvention  regards  with  peculiar  interest  those  institu- 
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tkms  in  wfaidi  particular  attentioo  is  paid  to  the  qualification  of  teadiera  tar 
oommon  adioola,  and  that  we  cordiallj  recommend  to  our  conmranitj  each  ia- 
stitntionfl  as  espedalljr  desenriog  of  patronage. 

Resolved^  That  we  recommend  the  introduction  into  our  common  9cho<^  of 
branches  higher  and  more  numerous  than  those  now  customarily  taught^  so  far 
as  can  be  done  by  adopting  elementary  works  of  history  and  science  as  reading 
books. 

Rexflved,  That  the  Convention  recommend  the  formation  of  a  pennan^it 
County  AMOciation  for  the  promotion  of  popular  education,  and  that  a  meeting 
be  held  in  Woodstock,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June  next,  to  organize  said 
Association. 

Resolved^  That  great  benefits  would  result  firnn  the  introduction  of  libraries 
and  apparatus  for  illustration  into  primary  schools. 

Hon.  J.  G>llaiDer,  Rev.  J.  Thnrston,  and  Rer.  Z.  Bliss  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  secure  a  general  representation  at  the  pro 
posed  meeting  and  to  make  the  necessary  preliminary  arrangements. 

In  1842,  several  important  meetings  were  held  in  behalf  of  an  im- 
proved system  of  education  for  the  State.  A  convention  had  al- 
ready been  held  at  Brandon  in  1841.  A  second  was  held  at  Mid- 
dlebnry,  Jannary  Idth,  1842,  of  which  Hon.  W.  C.  Eittredge  was 
chairman,  and  Hon.  Harvey  Bell,  secretary.  Many  of  the  best  in- 
formed and  most  energetic  men  of  the  State  were  present  and  the 
whole  subject  of  education,  both  by  schools  and  colleges,  came  un- 
der consideration.  Resolutions  of  a  general  character  were  adopted 
respecting  the  wants  of  the  schools,  and  especially  of  the  academies, 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Eittredge,  Merrill,  Smith,  Wheeler,  Labaree, 
Stevens,  of  Bamet,  Briggs,  Clarke,  Hallock,  Stoddard,  Starr,  of 
Middlebury,  Palmer,  Adams,  Prindle,  Twining,  and  others.  The 
chairman  and  secretary  were  requested  to  prepare  and  publish  an 
address  to  the  public  upon  the  subject  of  a  general  system  of  educa- 
tion for  the  State,  and  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  Bur 
lington  on  the  23d  of  February.'  At  this  meeting  Gov.  Paine  pre 
sided,  and  G.  B.  Shawe  and  J.  K.  Converse  acted  as  secretaries. 
The  Convention  was  addressed  by  Prof.  G.  W.  Benedict  in  relation 
to  the  legislation  of  the  State  upon  education ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Peck, 
of  Poultney,  upon  the  common  school  system  of  New  York,  and 
upon  the  outlines  of  a  system  for  Vermont ;  by  Pres.  Wheeler,  upon 
the  Massachusetts  system;  by  Calvin  Pease,  upon  the  prevailing 
system  of  academical  education ;  by  Rev.  Zenas  Bliss,  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  education  for  the  State ;  by  Prot  Twining,  upon  the  means 
of  arousing  popular  interest  and  action  in  behalf  of  education ;  and 
by  Dr.  Leonard  Marsh,  on  physical  education.  The  action  of  the 
previous  Legislature  in  providing  for  the  collection  of  information 
and  a  report  upon  the  condition  of  education  in  the  State  was  ap- 
proved and  the  following  resolutions,  among  others,  were  adopted : 
Besolvedf  That  the  defects  in  our  present  system  of  education  can  not  be 
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remedied  without  enlightened  legislative  action,  bj  which  all  our  seminaries  of 
learning  shall  be  brought  under  the  supervision  of  tlie  State  and  receive  that 
patronage  (h>m  the  government  which  they  so  highly  deserve. 

Resolved^  That  the  only  mode  of  securing  this  legislative  action  is  by  circulat- 
ing information  among  the  people— creating  a  correct  public  sentiment  and  pro- 
ducing such  an  interest  among  all  classes  of  the  community  as  will  sustain  the 
LegiMature  in  the  action  proposed. 

Resolved^  That  inmiediate,  determined,  and  decided  action  for  the  production 
of  these  results,  is  the  imperative  duty  of  all  the  friends  of  education  in  the 
State. 

Messrs.  Pres.  J.  Wheeler,  E.  Fairbanks,  E.  C.  Tracy,  D.  P. 
Thompson,  and  N.  Williams  were  appointed  a  committee  with 
power  to  call  another  convention  and  prepare  business  for  its  action. 

Though  no  definitive  action  was  taken  by  the  Legislature  in  1843 
or  1844,  public  discussion  was  continued  and  the  popular  mind 
awakened  to  the  need  of  improvement  Early  in  1845  a  conven- 
tion was  held  in  Middlebnry,  and  Thomas  H.  Palmer  was  appointed 
to  procure  and  publish  authentic  information  respecting  the  school 
laws  of  the  free  States.  Gov.  Slade,  in  his  message  of  Oct  11th, 
1845,  to  the  Legislature,  made  an  exposition  of  the  defects  of  the 
law,  and  earnestly  commended  to  their  attention  the  subject  of 
school  supervision.  On  Oct  18th,  of  the  same  year,  a  convention 
met  at  Montpelier  for  the  formation  of  a  State  Society,  of  which 
Hon.  James  Barrett  was  chairman,  and  D.  W.  C.  Clarke,  secretary. 
The  ^^  Vermont  Society  for  the  Improvemmt  of  the  Common  SchooV^ 
— by  diffusing  information  respecting  the  defects  and  deficiencies  of 
the  school  system  and  the  best  methods  of  removing  the  one  and 
supplying  the  other,  and  by  promoting  the  formation  of  County  and 
Town  Societies — was  organized  by  the  election  of  the  following  ofi!- 
cers : — Hon.  S.  H.  Jenison,  President.  D.  P.  Thomas  and  T.  H. 
Palmer,  Secretaries,  J.  P.  Fairbanks,  and  William  Warner,  Excc-^ 
utive  Committee^  and  twelve  Vice-Presidents.  We  have  no  record 
of  any  subsequent  meetings  of  this  Society,  and  the  principal  sub- 
ject proposed  for  its  action  was  removed  by  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  Nov.  5th,  1845,  providing  for  town,  county,  and  State  Superin- 
tendents, the  visitation  of  schools,  examination  of  teachers,  and  an- 
nual County  Conventions  of  teachers.  Hon.  Horace  Eaton  was 
elected  Superintendent  and  continued  in  the  diligent  and  faithful 
performance  of  its  duties  until  1851.  The  County  Conventions  of 
teachers,  which  the  act  required  to  be  called  by  the  Superintendents, 
seem  not  to  have  been  generally  held  until  some  two  years  later. 
Teachers'  Institutes,  however,  were  commenced  in  1846 — the  first 
in  Washington  and  Lamoille  counties — and  soon  became  of  general 
occurrence,  though  unassisted  by  the  State.  Several  County  Teach- 
ers' Associations   were  also  organized,  of  which  the  earliest  was 
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probably  that  of  Caledonia  county,  in  1847.  In  May,  1847,  tie 
publication  of  the  ^^ School  Journal  and  Vermont  AgricultwrUt "  was 
commenced  by  Messrs.  N.  Bishop  and  Tracy,  at  Windsor,  and  was 
continued  three  years — the  first  educational  journal  in  the  State. 

A  State  Educational  Convention  of  great  interest  met  at  Chelsea, 
Aug.  28th,  1848,  and  continued  in  session  three  days — Hon.  Hor- 
ace Eaton,  Pres.  Jason  Steele  and  h  P.  Fairbanks,  Vice-Pres.  N. 
Bishop  and  J.  K.  Colby,  Sec,  Discussions  were  held  upon  various 
questions — ^The  proper  studies  for  Common  Schools,  their  proper 
order,  and  the  modes  of  teaching  them — School-houses— Qualifica- 
tions of  Teachers — Defects  in  Schools — and  School  Government 
Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Rev.  Addison  Brown,  upon  the 
^^Nature  and  Means  of  Education  ;"  by  Charles  Northend,  on  the 
^^Dutiei  of  Parents  in  relation  to  Common  Schools ;"  by  Rev.  D. 
H.  Ranney,  on  the  ^Claims  of  Physical  Education;'*'*  by  W.  A. 
Burnhara,  on  *^ School  Government ;"  by  Rev.  T.  Hall,  on  ^^School 
Manners  and  Morals  ;^^  by  Gov.  Slade,  on  ^^  Common  School  Edu- 
cation at  the  West;'*^  by  W.  D.  Swan,  of  Boston,  and  by  Gov.  Ea- 
ton. The  discussions  and  addresses  were  reported  at  some  length 
in  the  "  School  Journal."  In  August,  1849,  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction  held  a  meeting  of  great  interest  at  Montpelier. 

In  November,  1849,  the  act  of  1846  was  amended,  the  office  of 
County  Superintendent  being  abolished,  and  appropriations  made 
in  support  of  annual  Teachers'  Institutes — with  other  minor  changes. 
This  law  continued  in  force  until  1862,  when  the  office  of  State 
Superintendent  was  suspended  by  the  neglect  of  the  Legislature  to 
fill  it,  and  the  appropriations  to  the  Institutes  were  withdrawn. 

ORGANIZATIOK  AND  PB00EEDING8  OF  THE  STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  suggestion  in  favor  of  a  State  Association  of  Teachers 
was  made  by  Hiram  Orcutt,  early  in  the  year  1860,  in  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Vermont  Chronicle.  A  call  was  soon  afterwards  pub- 
lished for  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Montpelier  on  the  16th  of  Octo- 
ber, for  the  organization  of  a  State  Society  and  for  discussions  upon 
the  subject  of  education  in  Vermont.  This  call  was  signed  by 
Messrs.  J.  K.  Colby,  C.  G.  Burnham,  Asa  Brainard,  C.  B.  Smith,  J 
E.  King,  I.  O.  Miller,  L.  O.  Stevens,  and  B.  B.  Newton.  Rev.  H. 
P.  nickok  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  S.  H.  Pea- 
body,  Secretary.  The  Teachers'  Association  op  Vermont  was 
duly  organized  by  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution,  declaring  its  ob- 
ject to  be  "  to  rouse  from  its  slumbers  the  public  mind,  to  interest 
and  encourage  the  heart  of  the  common  school  teacher,  and  to  im- 
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press  npon  snperintendents,  teachers  of  Academies  and  higher  semi- 
naries, their  great  responsibilities  as  exponents  of  the  public  school 
interests,"  and  the  following  officers  were  elected : — Rey.  Worth- 
ington  Smith,  D.  D.,  Pres,  Hon.  Horace  Eaton,  Rev.  J.  D.  Wick- 
ham,  J.  S.  Fairbanks,  Rev.  H.  J.  Parker,  R.  C.  Benton,  J.  S.  Spauld- 
ing,  Hon.  D.  Marvine,  M.  Dwinnell,  Rev.  H.  Orcntt,  Hon.  D.  M. 
Camp,  Rev.  Chauncey  Taylor,  Rev.  E.  J.  Scott,  L.  G.  Meade,  and  C. 
B.  Smith,  Vice-Pres.  I.  O.  Miller,  J.  K.  Colby,  and  Z.  K  Pang- 
bom,  Sec.  Rev.  H.  P.  Hickok^  Treat.  Rev.  P.  B.  Newton,  W.  A. 
Bomham,  and  L.  O.  Stevens,  I^x.  Com.  Resolutions  were  adopted, 
recommending  the  union  of  two  or  more  school-districts,  whenever 
practicable,  and  the  formation  of  graded  schools ;  urging  a  more  rigid 
execution  of  the  law  requiring  the  annual  exammation  of  teachers ; 
upon  the  need  of  a  digest  of  the  school  laws,  and  against  the  repeal  of 
the  existing  law,  until  it  had  received  a  fair  trial ;  and  advising  the 
introduction  of  Webster's  Quarto  Dictionary  into  every  district  and 
high  school.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  school  laws 
and  report  such  alterations  and  additions  as  might  be  deemed  desirable. 
Second  Annual  Mbetinq. — At  Waterbury,  August  27th,  1861. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  President,  upon  the  "Inflitence  of 
the  Associatum  in  advancing  the  interests  of  Education  in  the 
State;''  by  Rev.  J.  E.  King,  on  the  ''Liberal  .Education  of  Fe- 
males;'^ by  Z.  K.  Pangbom,  on  ''Indolence  of  Thought,  the  Teach- 
er's  greatest  Enemy  ;"  by  Prof.  C.  Pease,  on  **  Classical  Studies  ;^ 
by  Rev.  A.  Brainard,  on  "Habits  of  Obedience  ;''  and  by  L  O.  Ste- 
vens, on  "Reform  in  our  Academies^  | Resolutions  were  passed 
upon  the  influence  of  the  thoroughly  qualified  Teacher  and  the  duty 
of  united  eflfort ;  in  favor  of  the  publication  of  an  educational  jour- 
nal ;  in  respect  to  the  usefulness  of  libraries  in  high  schools  and 
academies,  as  compared  with  that  of  philosophical  apparatus ;  ad- 
vising an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  State  Superintendent ;  and 
uiging  a  more  careful  examination  of  teachers  by  the  town  Superin- 
tendents. J.  T.  Fairbanks  was  authorized  to  memorialize  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  against  injurious  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  com- 
mon schools,  and  in  view  of  the  great  defects  of  the  school-houses 
through  the  State,  in  location  and  structure,  and  of  the  slowness  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  become  convinced  of  the  fact,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  upon  the  proper  loca- 
tion and  size  of  school  grounds,  and  upon  a  plan,  with  specifications 
and  estimates,  for  a  district  school-house  suitable  to  the  general 
wonts  of  the  State ;  discussed  by  Messrs.  Rev.  A.  G.  Pease,  Rev.  A. 
Brainard,  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  C.  G.  Bumham,  W.  A.  Bumham,  Z.  K, 
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Pangborn,  J.  O.  Miller,  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  and  others.  The  officers 
of  the  previous  year  were,  with  few  exceptions,  reelected.  J.  S. 
Spaulding  was  elected  Cor.  Secretary,  and  J.  E.  King,  J.  D.  Wick- 
haro,  and  J.  0.  Miller,  Ex.  Committee. 

Third  Annual  Mbbtino. — At  St  Johnsbury,  Aug.  10th,  185S. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  L  O.  Stevens,  on  the  "  Vermont  School 
Sy$iem ;"  by  H.  S.  Noycs,  on  the  "iVeceMt^y  of  Legislative  Actum 
to  an  Efficient  Educational  System  ;^  by  Rev.  K  Cutler,  on  the 
^'True  Idea  of  a  Practical  Education;''  by  Pro£  J.  B.  Bittenger, 
on  ^* Accomplishments  ;''  and  by  Pres.  £.  Bourne,  on  a  ^Comparison 
of  the  CdlegiaU  Education  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  The  com- 
mittee upon  the  establishment  of  a  State  Journal,  reported  the  pro- 
posed publication  of  the  ^^  Teacher's  Voice,''  by  Z.  K.  Pangbom, 
upon  his  own  responsibility.  This  journal  was  published  for  a  year, 
or  more.  Rev.  J.  D.  Wickham,  D.  M.  Camp,  J.  P.  Fairbanks,  and 
W.  A.  Bumhara  were  appointed  a  committee  in  relation  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  endowment  of  a  State  Noraud  School,  $5,000  hav- 
ing already  been  offered  conditional  upon  the  raising  of  the  addi- 
tional amount  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  plan.  Resolutions 
were  passed  in  relation  to  the  evil  of  a  too  frequent  change  of  text- 
books ;  against  the  encouragement  of  ignorant,  itberant  lecturers ; 
in  favor  of  the  use  of  single  desks  in  schools ;  and  soliciting  the  at- 
tendance of  common  school  teachers  at  the  meetings  of  the  Associ- 
ation. These  resolutions  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  Orcutt,  Wick- 
ham, Camp,  J.  P.  Fairbanks,  Pangbom,  Sam.  H.  Taylor,  and  others. 
The  previous  officers  were  reelected. 

Fourth  Annual  Meeting. — ^At  Rutland,  August  23d,  1853. 
Addresses  by  Rev.  W,  Smith ;  by  Rev.  H.  Orcutt,  on  ^^ Sources  rf 
Educational  Influence ;"  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Lambert,  on  ^^Deaf-Mutes 
and  their  Education;"  by  W.  A.  Bumham,  on  ^^ School  Govern- 
ment ;"  by  C.  H.  Hayden,  on  ^^ Books;"  and  by  Gen.  Hopkins,  on 
the  ^^Cotnmxm  School  System"  Resolutions  were  adopted,  after 
discussion,  by  Messrs.  £.  L.  Ormsby,  N.  Bishop,  Pangbom,  Smith, 
Hicks,  Aiken,  and  others,  requesting  information  from  the  presi 
dents  of  colleges,  academies,  and  high  schools,  respecting  their  sev- 
eral institutions ;  declaring  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  classification 
of  students  in  academies,  and  a  regular  course  of  studies ;  and  rec- 
ommending the  establishment  of  graded  union  schools.  W.  Smith, 
D.  D.,  B.  Labaree,  D.  D.,  J.  A.  Hicks,  D.  D.,  Horace  Eaton,  D.  M. 
Camp,  Rev.  N.  Bishop,  and  Z.  K.  Pangbom  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  memorialize  the  Legislature  '^  for  such  action  in  aid  of  the 
cause  of  education  as  a  sound,  wise,  and  liberal  policy  requires." 
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Rev.  Dr.  Smith  was  reelected  President;  Z.  K.  Pangborn,  J. 
Graham,  and  J.  D.  Kingsbury,  Secretaries ;  H.  Orcutt,  E.  C.  Tracy, 
and  J.  K.  Colby,  Ex.  Committee. 

Fifth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Windsor,  August  22d,  1864.  Ad- 
dresses by  Bishop  J.  H.  Hopkins,  on  the  *^ Agencies  required  for  a 
full  Result  of  Education  ;"  by  R.  W.  Clarke,  on  the  ''Reciprocal  Du- 
ties of  the  Citizen  and  the  State  ;^^  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Howard,  on  ''Com- 
mon Schools — their  Importance  and  Means  of  Improvement ;"  by 
Cornelius  Walker,  on  the  "Best  Method  of  Teaching  Reading  ;"  and 
by  Prof.  N.  G.  Clark,  on  the  "Education  now  needed  in  Vermont.^^ 
Essays  were  also  read  by  J.  Graham,  on  the  "Necessity  of  a  State 
Board  of  Education  ;^^  by  Hon.  D.  M.  Camp,  on  "Phonology  '*^  by 
J.  K.  Colby,  on  "Means  of  Keqnng  Scholars  Employed;*^  by  J.  S. 
Spaulding,  on  the  "Best  Method  of  Teaching  Arithmetic  ;"  and  by 
Rev.  C.  B.  Hurlbert,  on  "School  Govemment,^^  The  prominent  sub- 
ject before  the  Association  for  discussion  and  action  was  that  of  a 
StaU  Board  of  Education.  Messrs.  D.  M,  Camp,  Prof.  J.  D.  Wick- 
ham,  Prof.  H.  Orcutt,  Chief  Justice  Redfield,  Rev.  E.  Ballon,  and 
Rev.  E.  J.  Scott  were  appointed  a  committee  to  bring  the  subject 
before  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session,  to  confer  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  and  to  aid  with  suggestions  as  to  the  details 
of  a  suitable  act,  and  to  procure  petitions  to  the  Legislature  in  be- 
half of  this  object.  A  resolution  was  also  passed  in  favor  of  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  County  Associations. 

Hon.  D.  M.  Camp  was  elected  President ;  J.  S.  Spaulding,  Cor. 
Secretary ;  and  Z.  E.  Pangborn,  John  Graham,  and  C.  B.  Hurlbert, 
Ex.  Committee. 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting. — ^At  St.  Albans,  August  2l8t,  1855. 
Lectures  and  Essays  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Sanborn,  on  "Reading ;"  by 
R.  C.  Benton,  Jr.,  on  "School  Government ;"  by  G.  E.  Hood,  on 
"Teaching,  we  give,  and  giving,  we  retain ;^^  by  Prof.  G.  N.  Board- 
man,  on  "Elocution,  as  a  Means  of  Mental  Culture  /'  and  by  Prof. 
L.  S.  Rust,  on  the  "Importance  of  Vocal  Music  in  Common  Schools/* 
Discussions  following  the  lectures  were  conducted  by  Messrs.  G.  K 
Hood,  C.  B.  Hurlbert,  E.  B.  Smith,  N.  Bishop,  R.  C.  Benton,  Jn, 
Prof.  N.  G.  Clark,  &c.  The  Committee  on  a  Board  of  Education 
reported  the  subject  of  school  improvement  to  be  thoroughly  before 
the  people,  and  the  probability  of  the  adoption  of  a  more  satis&o- 
tory  school  system  by  the  succeeding  Legislature.  Rev.  E.  B. 
Smith,  D.  D.,  was  elected  President ;  Prof.  N.  G.  Clark,  Cor.  Sec- 
retary ;  J.  K  Colby,  Rev.  J.  Steele,  and  G.  E.  Hood,  Ex.  Committee. 
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Sbyehth  Amsxjal  Mketdio. — ^At  Barre,  August  lOth,  1856. 
Lectures  were  delivered  bj  H.  B.  Wood^  on  the  **Vemumt  School 
Fund^  as  connstiiig  in  the  native  talent  and  energy  of  her  chil* 
dren,  the  infloence  of  grand  and  beantifol  scenery,  and  the  formar 
tion  and  coItiTation  of  character ;  by  Mr.  Grants  of  Philadelphia,  on 
the  ^Penmylvania  School*  and  School  System;''  and  by  Rer.  H. 
P.  Cnshing,  on  the  ^Teacher' 9  MistionJ'  Discnssions  were  held 
upon  Union  and  Graded  Schools;  the  necessity  of  an  amended 
School  Law;  the  State  Policy  in  rektion  to  Schools  and  School- 
books  ;  and  School  Gk>yemment — ^participated  in  by  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Graham,  C.  W.  Cnshing,  M.  Burbank,  J.  Brittan,  Jr.,  Rev.  C.  C. 
Parker,  O.  D.  AlUs,  J.  Sargent^  Blanchard,  Camp,  Spaolding,  and 
Ranney.  Resolutions  were  adopted  in  favor  of  graded  schools,  and 
the  introduction  of  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes.  Li 
view  of  the  facts  that  since  1852  the  L^islature  had  withdrawn  its 
appropriations  from  Teachers'  Listitutes,  had  refused  to  appoint  a 
State  Superintendent,  as  required  by  law,  and  had  resisted  all  at- 
tempts to  amend  the  school  laws,  it  was  resolved — 

That  we  will  use  our  utmost  exertions  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  State 
Saperintendent  of  Common  Schools,  according  to  the  provisions  of  oar  statutes. 

That  our  State  Legislature  has  pursued  a  fiital  poli<7  in  neglecting  the  inter- 
ests of  our  public  schools,  and  that  the  most  of  the  money  now  expended  is 
worse  than  wasted. 

Rev.  Calvin  Pease,  D.  D.,  was  elected  President;  Rev.  O.  D.  AI- 
lis.  Cor.  Secretary ;  and  J.  H.  Graham,  J.  S.  Spaulding,  and  J.  S. 
Lee,  Ex.  Committee. 

In  November,  1856,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  L^islature  estab- 
lishing a  Board  of  Education,  with  a  secretary,  upon  whom  devolved 
the  general  duties  of  school  supervision.  Teachers'  Institutes  were 
required  to  be  held  at  least  once  a  year  in  each  county,  towards  the 
expenses  of  which  a  grant  of  thirty  dollars  annually  was  made,  and 
the  time  spent  by  the  teachers  in  attendance  was  to  be  embraced  in 
their  terms  of  service.  In  January,  1857,  Hon.  J.  S.  Adams  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  a  new  era  com- 
menced in  the  history  of  the  schools  of  Vermont. 

Eighth  Annual  Mbxtino. — At  Northfield,  August  18th,  1857. 
Lectures  by  Dr.  Calvin  Pease,  on  the  ^^CharacterUtics  of  a  Oood 
Teacher  ;"  by  Profl  A.  Cumings,  on  the  ^^ Adaptation  of  our  Insti- 
tutions  to  the  Wants  of  the  People;''  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Gushing,  on 
the  ^^Importance  of  the  Cultivation  of  the  Social  Principle  ;"  by  E. 
Bourne,  LL.  D.,  on  the  ''Clergy  of  the  Middle  Ages;"  by  Prof  M. 
H.  Buckham,  on  ''The  So-called  School  Reforms;"  by  Ex-Gov. 
Slade,  on  "Moral  Education;"  and  by  J.  S.  Adams,  on  the  ''Qen- 
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ercU  Interests  qfUducaticn  in  the  Stated  Essays  were  read  by  K 
Conant,  on  ^^ Academies  and  Public  Schools ;"  and  by  E.  C.  John* 
son,  on  ^^  Graded  Schools^  Resolutions  were  adopted  recommend- 
ing the  formation  of  local  Teachers  Associations ;  the  selection  of  a 
series  of  text-books  through  the  Board  of  Education,  for  general  use 
throughout  the  State ;  uniformity  of  requirements  in  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers,  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  town  Superintendents  in 
their  County  Conventions;  the  graded  school  system;  the  moral 
culture  of  pupils  and  the  daily  reading  of  the  Bible  in  schools ;  and 
the  general  introduction  of  Vocal  Music  into  schools.  The  estab- 
lishment of  an  educational  journal  was  made  the  subject  of  a  report 
by  J.  K.  Colby,  and  referred  to  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Prof.  N* 
G.  Clark,  J.  K.  Colby,  and  E.  C.  Johnson,  for  their  farther  action, 
who  should  also  provide  suitable  educational  matter  and  secure  its 
publication  in  the  Vermont  papers.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to 
secure  statistical  information  respecting  the  colleges  and  higher 
schools  of  the  State.  Rev.  Calvin  Pease  was  reelected  President; 
Rev.  S.  L.  Elliott,  Secretary ;  Rev.  A.  Hyde,  J.  S.  Spaulding,  A.  D, 
Rowe,  Rev.  C.  W.  Cushing,  and  Prof.  A.  Jackman,  Ex.  Committee. 
The  attendance  at  this  meeting  was  unusually  full. 

Ninth  Annual  Msbting. — At  Bellows  Falls,  August  16th,  1858. 
Lectures  and  essays  were  delivered  by  Pres.  Pease,  on  the  *^Quali* 
fications  and  Eesponsibilities  of  our  Common  School  Teachers  ;^^  by 
Rev.  J.  S.  Lee,  on  the  '^Dignity  of  the  Teacher's  Prqfes/non  ;"  by  R. 
L.  Perkins,  on  ^^ Reading  as  a  Means  of  Mental  Culture  ;"  by  J.  S. 
Spaulding,  on  the  ^^Relations  of  Common  to  Higher  Schools  ;"  by  J. 
L.  Stow,  on  ^^Recitation ;"  by  Henry  Clark,  on  ^Mental  Develop- 
ment ;^^  by  Hon.  W.  Slade,  on  ^^Thoroughness  in  Intellectual  Edu^ 
cation  ;*'  by  A.  D.  Rowe,  on  the  ^^  Teacher  out  of  the  School-room;^^ 
by  Rev.  E.  W.  Hooker,  on  the  *^Importance  of  Music  in  Common 
Schools  ;^^  and  by  Prof.  6.  N.  Boardman,  on  the  "TVwe  Educa- 
tional Policy  for  Vermont.^*  The  subject  of  a  school  journal  was 
again  brought  prominently  before  the  Association.  Propositions 
had  been  received  both  from  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  to 
unite  in  sustaining  the  journals  of  those  States,  which  propositions 
were  declined.  The  committee  of  the  previous  year  reported  the 
publication  of  various  articfcs  in  twenty-five  different  papers  of  the 
State,  and  recommended  the  continuation  of  the  same  course.  The 
committee  was  continued  and  a  second  committee,  consisting  of  A. 
E.  Leavenworth,  A.  D.  Roc,  and  J.  S.  Spaulding,  was  appointed  to 
take  measures  to  commence,  if  practicable,  the  publication  of  a 
School  Journal     The  **  Vermont  School  Journal  and  Family  Vis- 
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iter  ^  was  accordinglj  commenced  in  tlie  April  following,  and  has 
been  continued  till  the  present. 

Resolotions  were  adopted  recommending  tiiat  academies  insist 
npon  definite  acquirements  as  a  condition  of  admission,  to  be  de- 
termined by  examination.  Rev.  Dr.  Pease  was  reelected  to  the 
office  of  President ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Worcester,  Prof.  G.  W.  Boardman, 
Rev.  A.  Webster,  Ex.  Committee. 

Tenth  Annual  Meetino. — ^At  Burlington,  August  16th,  1859. 
Lectures  by  Rev.  W.  Child,  D.  D.,  upon  '*Tke  Education  that 
should  be  aimed  aty  and  its  attainment;  by  Rev.  F.  T.  Russell,  on 
*'Moeutian  ;""  by  Prof  H.  Orcutt,  on  the  ''Condition  of  Schools  in 
New  Torkf^  by  J.  S.  Adams,  on  the  ''Educational  Interests  <f 
Vermont;"  and  by  Hon.  D.  Needham,  on  "Teaching  as  a  Profes- 
sion." An  essay  was  read  by  L.  H.  Austin,  on  the  **  Value  of  Cor- 
rect Reading  in  Mental  Culture"  which  gave  rise  to  an  interesting 
discussion.  There  were  also  discussions  upon  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  English  Grammar,  and  upon  the  resolution  of  the  previous 
year  in  regard  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  academies. 
The  Committee  on  the  "  School  Journal "  reported  that  its  publica- 
tion had  been  conmienced  with  favorable  prospects.  Resolutions 
were  passed,  among  others,  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Slade  and  Horace  Mann.  The  President  was  reelected,  and 
Messrs.  J.  K.  Colby,  Rev.  R.  M.  Manly,  and  Thompson,  of  Peacham, 
were  elected  Ex.  Committee.  This  session  was  much  the  largest 
and  in  every  way  the  most  interesting  and  successful  that  had  yet 
been  held — some  four  or  ^ve  hundred  teachers  were  present. 

Eleventh  Annual  Meeting. — At  St.  Johnsbury,  August  14th, 
1860.  Addresses  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Boardman,  on  the  "DigtUty  and 
Importance  of  the  Teacher* s  Work;"  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Rankin,  on  the 
"Claims  of  the  Bible  to  a  Place  in  our  Schools  ;"  by  J.  S.  Adams,  on 
the  "Condition  of  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State;"  by  Hon.  J.  S. 
Morrill,  on  the  "Culture  of  Man^  and  some  of  its  Means;"  and  by 
Prof.  N.  G.  Clark.  Discussions  were  held  upon  the  facilities  needed 
and  practicable  for  improving  the  qualifications  of  teachers  in  the 
State ;  and  upon  the  standard  of  qualifications  to  be  required  in 
those  licensed  to  teach  common  schools.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
that  male  and  female  teachers  of  equal  qualifications  and  performing 
equal  services  should  receive  equal  compensation ;  that  the  Teacher's 
Institutes  which  had  been  held  through  the  State  had  proved  of 
great  beneficial  value  to  teachers  and  the  community,  and  should  be 
attended  by  all  teachers;  that  the  personal  influence  likely  to  be  ex- 
erted by  the  teacher  ought  to  be  regarded  in  his  selection  no  less 
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than  ability  to  teach ;  expressing  confidence  in  the  school  system, 
and  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Ac. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:— J.  K.  Colby,  Pres.  Rev.  P. 
H.  White,  Vice-Pres.  Rev.  a  L.  ElKott,  Ric.  Sec.  Prod  S.  W. 
Boardman,  Prof.  N.  G.  Chirk,  and  Prot  C.  B.  Smith,  Hx.  C(m., 
and  fourteen  Corresponding  Secretaries. 

Twelfth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Middlebury,  August  lOth,  1861. 
Lectures  by  J.  Dana,  on  '^Arithmetic  ;^^  by  Prof.  N.  G.  Clark,  on 
**Moral  Culture;''  by  Prot  H.  M.  Buckham,  on  the  ''English  Lan- 
guage in  School;*'  and  by  H.  Orcutt,  on  the  "Relation  of  Common 
Schools  to  the  Prosperity  of  a  Community''  Discussions  were  held 
upon  vocal  music  in  schools ;  how  long  young  children  should  be  de- 
tained in  school ;  and  the  position  of  English  gi-ammar  in  a  school 
course.  A  resolution  was  adopted  that  greater  attention  should  be 
given  in  the  public  schools  to  the  elementary  studies  and  less  to  the 
higher  branches.  J.  K  Colby  was  elected  President ;  J.  Dana,  J. 
D.  Wickham,  and  £.  Conant,  Ex.  Committee. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
Brattleboro  on  the  21st  of  August,  which  was  unusually  attractive 
and  very  fully  attended. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Windsor,  August  19th, 
1862.  Addresses  by  Rev.  W.  Sewall,  on  "Moral  Culture  in  Com- 
man  Schools ;"  by  C.  O.  Thompson,  on  the  "Logical  Method  of 
Teaching  Arithmetic;"  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Ferrin,  on  "Classical  Studies 
in  their  Relation  to  Common  Schools;'  by  J.  B.  Thompson,  LL.  D., 
on  "Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic;"  by  B.  F.  Bingham,  on 
"Reading  ;"  and  by  Hon.  A.  P.  Hunton,  on  the  "Importance  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Constitutions  as  a  Study  in  Common  Schools" 
Discussions  followed  the  lectures  upon  Arithmetic  and  Moral  Cul- 
ture, also  upon  the  study  of  the  Constitution  and  upon  the  subject- 
matter  and  methods  of  Geography.  Resolutions  were  adopted  rec- 
ommending the  "School  Journal"  to  wider  favor;  that  the  study 
of  the  Constitution  should  be  introduced  into  schools,  and  more 
specific  attention  given  to  the  geography  and  history  of  the  State ; 
that  lack  of  discipline  was  a  radical  defect  in  the  schools,  and  that 
more  care  should  be  taken  in  keeping  the  Registers  and  making  the 
returns  required  by  law.  Rev.  C.  E.  Ferrin  was  elected  President ; 
Prof.  N.  G.  Clark,  Vice-President;  Rev.  William  Sewall,  B.  F. 
Bingham,  and  D.  G.  Moore,  Ex.  Committee. 

FouRTEETH  Annual  Meetino. — At  Rutland,  January  18th,  1863. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  Norman  Seavcr,  on  the  "Relation 
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of  Teaehers  to  our  Country;^  by  Rev.  R.  8.  Howard,  on  the  **Two 
Wayif"  by  Prof.  M.  H.  BacklMnn,  on  the  ""Supplmemiary  Work 
of  the  Teacher;''  by  Charies  Northend,  on  the  **Ei$iory  of  the  Pro- 
grm  of  Bducatum  m  America;''  by  8.  B.  Colby,  on  the  "7V«e 
Culture  for  Americam  ;"  by  Hiram  Orcutt,  on  "* School  DtedpUme  f 
by  J.  N.  Camp,  on  "i/anc  in  Schools  ;"  by  Gen.  J.  W.  Phelps,  on 
^Meteorology  ;"  and  by  J.  8.  Adams,  on  the  ^^Duties  of  PartnU  m 
connection  with  Common  Schooled  DiacnMions  were  had  upon  the 
proper  mode  of  teaching  Grammar ;  npon  the  nses  of  text-books, 
and  upon  reading.  Rev.  Pliny  H.  White  was  elected  President ;  B. 
F.  Winslow,  Vice-President;  and  J.  8.  8panlding,  £Ii  Ballon,  and 
C.  C.  Parker,  Ex.  Committee.  This  meeting  was  reported  as  by 
&r  the  most  successful  of  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  ever  held  in  the  State. 

FirrsBiiTH  Ahitual  Mixmre. — At  Mon^eHer,  January  18th, 
1864.  Lectures  by  R  Conant  upon  ^Recitation;"  by  J.  J.  Lewis, 
on  the  ^Patriotism  of  Education  ;"  by  Rev.  D.  Labaree,  D.  D.,  <hi 
the  *' Study  of  the  Ancient  Classics;"  by  D.  D.  Gorham,  on  the 
^Method  of  acquiring  a  Knowledge  of  the  English  Language  ;"  and 
by  Secretary  J.  8.  Adams.  Interesting  discussions  were  held  upon 
the  advantages  arising  from  a  well  endowed  State  Normal  School, 
(subject  proposed  at  the  previous  meeting ;)  the  proper  methods  of 
teaching  arithmetic;  text-books  and  their  proper  use;  and  the  kind 
of  instruction  most  conducive  to  patriotism.  Resolutions  were 
passed  recommending  the  ^  School  Journal "  and  approving  of  its 
management ;  and  expressing  the  desire  that  the  hospitalities  of  the 
different  towns  where  the  Association  might  meet,  should  be  solic- 
ited only  for  members  who  shall  notify  the  Executive  Committee  of 
their  purpose  to  be  in  attendance.  Rev.  P.  H.  White  was  reelected 
President ;  Rev.  C.  C.  Parker,  Vice-President ;  J.  S.  Spaulding,  J. 
8.  D.  Taylor,  and  M.  H.  Buckham,  Ex.  Committee. 

The  "School  Journal^  sajs: — This  meeting  afforded  reasons  for  great  «i- 
couragement  to  the  friends  of  education  in  Vermont  The  number  hi  attend- 
ance, the  character  of  the  audience  assembled,  and  the  interest  manifested,  all 
show  that  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  period,  our  Association  had  no  existence.  And  for  several 
years,  the  attendance  was  so  small  that  the  railroads  relbsed  to  reduce  our  fare 
and  the  villages  where  the  meetings  had  been  held  hardly  knew  the  fiM^ 
Now,  so  great  has  been  the  change  that  the  question  is  seriously  agitated, 
whether  it  is  not  a  serious  imposition  U>  ask  free  entertainment  for  all  our 
members.  And  who  came  to  attend  these  meetings?  Presidents  and  profes- 
sors fh>m  our  colleges,  principals  fh>ro  our  seminaries,  academies,  and  high 
schools,  and  teachers  from  every  department  of  instruction,  public  and  private. 
Add  to  these  the  representatives  of  the  learned  professions,  (especiaUy  the  cler- 
gymen, who  have  always  occupied  a  prominent  position  among  the  friends  of 
education^)  and  citizens  from  ercry  department  of  life,  and  we  have  au  assem* 
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'  as  large,  inteUigent,  and  influential  as  can  be  gathered  in  the  State  for  any 
r  purpose,^* 

Sixteenth  Annual  MEBTiNo.-r-At  St  Allans,  January  1  Ith,  1865. 
Lectures  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Hough,  on  ''Physical  Culture;'^  by  Prof. 
B.  Kellogg,  on  dk'*  Comparison  of  English  and  American  Literature  ;^^ 
by  D.  G.  Moore,  on  ''Olyect  Teaching  ;"  by  Rev.  G.  Newman,  D.  D., 
on  the  ''Good  School;'^  by  Hon.  J.  S.  Adams,  on  the  ''Condition 
and  Progress  of  Education  in  Vermont ;"  and  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Wick- 
ham,  on  the  "Method  of  Teaching  Latin,^  Discusuons  were  held 
upon  school  discipline ;  the  most  desirable  amount  and  divi«on  of 
school  hours ;  teachers'  employment  of  time  for  self-improvement ; 
and  English  composition.  Resolutions  were  adopted  upon  the  im- 
portance of  physical  culture  and  the  expediency  and  desirableness 
of  its  introduction  into  all  public  schools;  and  approving  the  action 
of  the  previous  Legislature,  requiring  the  entire  expense  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  to  be  borne  on  the  Grand  List — an  object  which  had 
been  sought  by  the  friends  of  education  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
The  following  officers  were  elected : — Rev.  J.  Newman,  D.  D.,  PreM» 
Gen.  J.  W.  Phelps,  Vice-Pres.  D.  G.  Moore,  Sec.  E.  Conant, 
Treas.  Prot  M.  H.  Buckhan^  S.  E.  Quimby,  and  B.  F.  Bingham, 
Ex.  Com.f  and  fourteen  Corresponding  Secretaries. 


PRESIDENTS  OP  THE  VERMONT  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


HnUM  OECUTT. 


Hiram  Oboutt,  one  of  the  originatore  of  the  Yermont  Teachers*  Assocntioii 
and  a  prominent  schoolman  of  that  State^  was  bom  at  Acworth,  N.  H.,  Febru- 
ary 3d,  1816.  Though  all  the  inflnenoes  that  surronnded  him,  direct  and  indi- 
rect, were  opposed  to  it,  and  though  for  the  first  eighteen  years  of  his  life  he 
enjojed  no  advantages  for  study  except  such  as  were  afforded  by  a  poor  dis- 
trict-sdiool  for  three  months  of  the  year,  while  his  opportunities  for  reeding  wers 
confined  to  the  old  "American  Reader,"  the  Bible,  and  an  inferior  weekly  news- 
paper, yet  he  early  determined  upon  a  course  of  liberal  studies.  He  resorted  to 
teaching  to  defltiy  his  expenses^  and  assumed  the  diarge  of  his  first  school  after 
having  attended  Chester  (Vt)  Academy  for  one  term.  He  afterwards  attended 
Meriden  (N.  H.)  Academy,  and  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass.,  for  two 
years,  when  he  entered  Dartmouth  Ck>llege  in  1838,  graduating  in  1842.  Ib 
the  meantime  he  had  taught  in  Rockingham,  Yt,  at  WeHfleet  on  Gape  God  for 
five  winters  in  succession,  and  afterwards  at  Baire,  Yt,  and  Andover,  Hasa, 
making  in  all  nine  terms  in  district-schools,  for  a  compensation  varying  fixHn 
eleven  to  thirty  dollars  a-month,  and  board.  He  also  taught  "  high  sdiools  "  for 
three  terms  while  in  college.  There  was  thus  developed  a  love  for  the  business 
and  an  estimate  of  its  importance  which  determined  his  dioice  of  a  profession. 

For  neariy  a  year  after  graduation  Mr.  Orcutt  taught  at  Hebron,  N.  H.,  as 
principal  of  the  Hebron  Academy.  For  the  twelve  years  following  he  had 
charge  of  the  Thetford  (Yt)  Academy,  and  in  1855  was  elected  principal  of  a 
Ladies'  Seminary  which  had  been  newly  established  at  North  Oranville,  K.  T., 
and  which  soon  attained  to  a  most  flourishing  condition.  In  1860  he  opened 
the  Glenwood  Ladies'  Seminary  at  West  Brattieboro,  Yt,  as  a  private  enter- 
prise, taking  with  him  his  ftill  board  of  experienced  teachers,  who  had  all  been 
educated  and  trained  under  his  own  care.  The  school  was  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity  during  the  first  week  and  has  continued  to  have  an  average  attendance 
of  120  pupils,  fix}ro  many  different  States.  'In  August,  1864,  he  was  elected 
principal  of  the  Tilden  Female  Seminary,  at  West  Lebanon,  K.  H.,  while  still  re- 
taining his  position  at  Glenwood,  and  now  has  under  his  charge  both  institutions 
with  all  their  financial  and  educational  interests.  About  220  young  ladies  have 
graduated  from  these  Seminaries  during  the  last  ten  years,  among  whom  many 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  acquire  an  education,  have  been 
aided  and  enoouraged  by  Mr.  Orcutt  through  a  ftill  course  of  study,  have  been 
secured  situations  as  teachers,  and  have  taken  important  positions  in  life. 

Mr.  Orcutt,  an  approved  and  sucoessftd  teacher,  has  thus  received  no  profes- 
Bonal  training  except  in  the  school-room  and  in  connection  with  practical  teach- 
ing.   His  best  schoohnaster  has  been  poverty^  and  to  the  necessitia  of  early  lif^ 
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md  the  resultant  habits  of  indostiy,  eoonomj,  and  perseyeranoe,  is  due  much  of 
the  success  that  has  attended  him.  He  has,  moreoyer,  always  been  active  in 
sustaining  Teachers*  Institutes  and  educational  conventions  and  associations.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  who  organized  the  State  Teachers*  Association  and  has  deliv* 
ered  several  lectures  at  its  annual  meetings.  He  has  for  two  years  been  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  of  Brattleboro,  Yt,  and  has  been,  since  1861,  ed- 
itor and  proprietor  of  the  ^^VennorU  School  JoumaV*  His  "J7ifii9  io  TsacKen, 
FarentSf  and  Pupils;  or  Okanings  from  School-life  Experience^"  has  passed  . 
through  several  editiona  In  connection  with  Mr.  T.  Rickard  he  has  also  pub- 
lished a  "  Class-Book  of  Prose  and  Poetry^"  of  the  several  editions  of  which  soma 
75,000  copies  have  been  sold. 

WORTHINOTON  SBflTH,  D.  D. 

Rbv.  Wobthington  Smith,  D.  D.,  the  first  President  of  the  Vermont  State 
Teachers*  Association,  was  bom  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  October  11,  1795— was  fitted 
for  college  at  the  Hadley  Grammar  School  and  with  his  brother  at  Genoa,  New 
York — graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1816— studied  theology  at  the  Ajido- 
ver  Seminary — ^licensed  to  preach  June,  1819,  and  was  ordained  pastor  bf  a 
Congregational  church  at  St  Albans,  Yt,  June  4,  1823,  where  he  remained 
twenty-seven  years. 

Dr.  Smith  was  for  one  year  (1820)  principal  of  the  Hopkins*  Grammar  School 
In  Hadley,  and  from  1849  to  his  death  in  1856  President  of  the  University  of 
Yermont,  in  which  position  he  gave  instruction  in  Practical  Economy,  Juris- 
prudence and  Government,  Moral  Science  and  Evidences  of  Religion.  As  % 
teacher  he  was  laborious  and  thorough  in  his  own  preparation  for  the  class- 
room, and  his  method  of  teaching  combined  oral  exposition  and  individual 
questioning  on  the  text-book. 

He  took  an  active  interest  in  local  and  State  educational  movements.  He 
was  President  of  the  Trustees  of  Franklin  County  Grammar  School — in  1846 
County  Superintendent  of  Common  schools,  and  for  several  years  President  of 
the  State  Teachers*  Association,  and  a  frequent  participant  in  the  exercises,  giv- 
ing great  importance  to  the  conservative  features  in  systems  and  the  moral  ele- 
ment in  instruction,  and  was  always  listened  to  with  great  attention. 

CALVIN  PEASE,  D.  D. 
Calvin  Pbasb,  D.  D.,  was  bom  in  Canaan,  Conn.,  August  12,  1813.  His 
(hther,  Salmon  Pease,  removed  to  Charlotte,  Yermont,  in  November,  1826. 
Here  he  was  occupied  on  his  father's  farm  until  the  spring  of  1832,  when  he  en- 
tered Hinesburg  Academy  to  fit  for  college,  having  up  to  that  time  attended 
only  the  common  school  of  the  district,  and  improved  the  advantages  of  reading 
thoroughly  the  few  good  books  which  the  scanty  home  library  afforded.  In 
September,  1 833,  he  entered  the  University  of  Yermont,  and  graduated  in 
1838,  having  been  absent  one  year  in  teaching,  but  maintaining  at  all  times  in 
his  dass  the  front  rank  for  thoroughness  and  extent  of  scholarship.  He  com- 
menced teaching  in  a  district-school  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  con- 
tinued to  teach  in  the  same  dass  of  schools  fVequently,  during  the  winter  terms, 
until  he  became  prindpal  in  the  Academy  at  Montpelier,  Yt  In  1842  he  was 
elected  to  the  professorship  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  in  his  Alma  Mater. 
In  this  position  he  contmued  until  Dec,  1855,  when  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Dr.  Worthington  Smith  as  President  of  the  institution.    He  was  inaugurated  at 
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Commencement  in  1856,  and  reoeiyed  a  few  weeks  after  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  DiTinitj  from  Middlebury  College.  The  onerous  dutiee  of  this  office  he  dis- 
charged fiuthfallj  until  Noy.,  1861,  when  in  consideration  of  his  own  health 
and  of  a  larger  income,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Rochester,  New  York.  After  two  years  of  a  most  succeesfbl 
ministry  he  died  at  Burlington,  Yt,  when  on  a  visit  to  his  brother-in-law,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1863. 

In  October,  1856,  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  created  a  Board  of  Educatioo 
for  the  State  supervision  of  the  system  of  common  schools.  Of  this  Board  Dr. 
Pease  was  made  a  member  and  for  four  years  gave  direction  and  efficiency  to 
its  measures.  Its  Secretary,  J.  S.  Adams,  in  a  communication  published  in  ^ 
elegant  and  appropriate  In  Mehdriam  volume  printed  by  his  brother,  Thomas 
H.  Pease,  New  Haven,  thus  speaks  of  his  connection  with  the  Board: — "When 
I  first  met  with  the  Board,"  [to  which  he  had  been  appointed  Secretaiy,  and 
accepted,  mainly  from  the  urgency  of  Dr.  Pease,]  "  the  members  seemed  to  be  at 
a  loss  how  to  begin  the  work  of  gathering  up  the  broken  threads,  and  bringing 
into  effective  shape  the  school  system  of  the  State,  and  in  &ct  devolved  upon 
him  the  whole  direction  of  practical  matters.  We  together  planned  every  thing 
for  the  first  year  or  two;  and  the  confidence  of  the  Board  in  his  capacity  and 
Judgment  was  implicit  The  onlj  difference  of  opinion  arose  from  his  habit  d 
taking  a  larger  view  of  all  educational  matters  than  any  other  member,  and 
from  his  entire  want  of  that  sort  of  fear  that  deters  men  from  doing  what  they  ad- 
mit to  be  right  from  a  dedre  to  consult  the  dictates  of  expediency.  *  *  The 
State  of  Vermont  owes  Calvin  Pease  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  wisdom 
and  boldness,  mingled  with  tact  and  shrewdness,  with  which  he  threw  himself 
at  exactly  the  right  time,  into  the  field  of  educational  labor  in  the  cause  of 
ooounon  schools."  In  the  fall  of  1856,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings  from  year  to 
year— giving  to  the  teachers  of  common  schools  the  heartiest  sympathy  and 
effective  cooperation.  Dr.  Pease's  published  writings  of  an  educational  cbarao- 
ter  are— "/mpoW  and  Vakte  of  Popular  Lecturing  oftfie  Day^''  in  1 842 ;  ^'Cassical 
Studies,"  contributed  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1852 ;  the  ''Idea  o/theNM 
England  College  and  its  Power  of  Culture,"  1856;  Address  to  the  Graduating 
Class  of  the  Medical  Department  in  1856,  and  the  Baccalaureate  Sermons  in 
1856-7-8-9  and  1860.  For  a  full  estimate  of  Dr.  Pease's  Life,  Character,  and 
Services,  see  the  Discourse  of  Dr.  Shedd,  and  the  Remarks  of  Prot  Torr^,  ia 
the  memorial  volume,  printed  by  his  brother,  Thomas  H.  Pease,  New  Haven, 
1865. 


IV.    MICHIGAN  STATE  TEACHERS'  A8S0CIATI(»I. 


PBELDUNART  HISTOBT. 

Thb  first  Educational  CoDvontion  in  the  State  of  Michigan  waB 
gatfiered  at  Detroit,  January  Sd,  1838,  m^nly  through  the  influence 
of  Hon.  John  D.  Pierce,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. It  continued  in  session  three  days,  during  which  several  lec- 
tures were  delivered  and  discussions  held  upon  general  educational 
topics.  A  Society  was  at  the  same  time  organized  under  the  name 
of  the  Michigan  Literary  Institute,  whose  first  annual  meeting  was 
appointed  to  be  held  at  Detroit,  July  4th,  of  the  same  year,  but 
nothing  more  is  heard  of  it.  In  1839  '*  County  Common  School 
Associations'*  were  formed  in  Calhoun,  Branch,  St.  Joseph,  and 
other  counties,  which  however  effected  little. 

Under  the  administration  of  Hon.  Ira  Mayhew,  Superintendent, 
numerous  County  Teachers'  Associations  and  Educational  Societies 
were  formed  in  1845  and  1846,  of  which  that  of  Lenawee  county 
was  the  earliest  The  first  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  by  the 
Jackson  County  Teachers'  Association  in  October,  1846.  Town- 
ship and  even  District  Educational  Societies,  auxiliary  to  the 
County  Societies,  were  at  the  same  time  formed,  and  finally  at  a 
Convention  of  delegates  from  the  County  Societies,  held  at  Ann 
Arbor,  June  2dd,  1847,  the  Michigan  State  Educational  Society 
was  organized  as  auxiliary  to  the  "  North-Western  Educational  Soci- 
ety," which  had  been  previously  formed  at  Chicago  in  October, 
1846,  and  was  mtended  to  unite  and  advance  the  common  educar 
tional  interests  of  all  the  Western  States,  but  was  sustained  only 
two  or  three  years.  The  State  Convention  was  addressed  by  Gen. 
Cass,  Gov.  Felch,  Hon.  Ira  Mayhew,  E.  C.  Seaman,  and  others,  and 
after  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution,  the  following  officers  were 
elected : — Dr.  J.  G.  Cornell,  President ;  Ira  Mayhew  and  M.  M. 
Baldwin,  Secretaries ;  Rev.  G.  L.  Foster  and  Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Stone, 
Executive  Committee.  Two  annual  meetings  were  afterwards  held, 
at  Jackson,  in  January,  1848,  and  at  Lansing,  in  1849.  In  the 
spring  of  1849,  Teachers'  Institutes  were  held  by  Mr.  Mayhew,  as- 
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sisted  by  a  board  of  inttractors,  at  Jonesville,  Ann  Arbor,  and 
Pontiac 

The  State  Normal  School  was  established  by  act  of  the  L^ii^A- 
tnre  of  1849,  was  located  at  Tpsilanti  in  1850,  and  the  school 
building  was  formally  dedicated  Oct  5tfi,  1852.  Mr.  A.  S.  Welch 
was  appointed  its  PrincipaL  Hie  opening  of  tfie  institution  for  the 
reception  of  pupils  was  preceded  by  the  holding  of  k  Teachers'  In- 
stitute, immediately  after  the  dedication,  which  was  attended  by 
two  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  of  ihe  State.  Besides  the  usual 
exercises  in  instruction,  evening  lectures  were  delivered  by  Pro£ 
Charles  Davies,  on  the  ^Bespontibility  <f  Teachers;'^  by  A.  & 
Welch,  on  ''Physical  Science  ;"  by  Rev.  H.  N.  Steong,  on  ''Female 
Education;''  by  D.  B.  Duffield,  on  the  "Teacher's  Mission;''  by  E. 
C-  Walker,  on  "Natural  Science;"  by  Geoige  Davis,  on  "Music ;^ 
by  F.  W.  Shearman,  on  the  "Belation  cf  the  Normal  School  to 
Teachers;"  and  by  Hon.  C.  D.  Swan,  on  the  "Teacher's  Duties." 

OBOAinZATIOK  AND  PB00EEDIN08  OF  THE  6TATB  TEAOHSBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  suggestion  and  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Welch, 
the  State  Tiachbrs'  Association  was  organized  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Institute  at  Tpsilanti,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1852,  by 
the  election  of  the  following  officers : — A.  S.  Welch,  Free.  H.  B. 
Thayer  and  Miss  A.  C.  Rogers,  Vice-Pres.  John  Homer  and  J.  M. 
B.  Sill,  Sec,  Henry  Gheever,  Treas.  Committees  were  appointed 
to  draft  a  constitution  to  be  reported  at  the  next  meeting,  to  pro- 
cure lecturers  and  to  report  upon  designated  subjects  of  educational 
interest. 

Skoond  Annual  Mbxtino. — ^At  Tpsilanti,  March  29th,  1853. 
This  meeting  was  held  in  connection  with  ihe  State  Institute,  a 
part  of  each  day  and  evening  being  given  to  it.  A  constitntioB 
was  adopted  and  the  following  officers  elected: — A.  S.  Welch, 
Pres.  J.  Estabrook,  M.  S.  Hawley,  J.  G.  Sutherland,  Mr.  Ballard, 
T.  H.  Eaton,  J.  A.  B.  Stone,  B.  G.  Stout,  and  J.  F.  Nichols,  Vice- 
Pres.  J.  Homer  and  J.  B.  Sill,  Sec.  J.  W.  Stark,  Treas.  W.  P. 
Clark,  O.  Jackson,  Miss  A.  C.  Rogers,  and  Miss  S.  Hunt,  Ex.  Com. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Hon.  J.  E.  Crary,  A.  S.  Welch,  Rev. 
F.  O.  Marsh,  Rev.  F.  T.  Gardiner,  Rev.  W.  Curtis,  D.  B.  Green, 
Rev.  M.  S.  Hawley,  and  TJ.  T.  Howe.  Reports  were  made  by 
Profc  Welch,  on  "Teaching  English  Grammar;"  by  J.  E.  Bate- 
man,  on  "Heading  and  Spelling;"  by  Miss  J.  A.  Bacon,  on  "Ele^ 
mmtary  Reading;"  and  by  Miss  Loomis,  on  the  "  Wages  of  Female 
Teachers,"    Discussions  were  also  held  on  methods  of  teaching 
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reading  and  elocution,  spelling,  and  English  grammar,  and  on  school 
goyemmcnt,  and  the  wages  of  teachers. 

A  Semi-Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Kalamazoo,  Sept  SDthy 
1853 — continuing  in  session  five  days  in  connection  with  the  Insti- 
tute. Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  L.  M.  Gutcheon,  Prof.  £.  O. 
Haven,  Prof!  A,  S.  Welch,  J.  A.  B.  Stone,  Prof.  Foster,  and  U.  T. 
Howe.  The  main  feature  of  the  session  was  the  establishment  of 
the  '*  Michigan  Journal  of  Education  "  as  the  organ  of  the  Associa- 
tion, under  the  editorship  of  Profl  Haven,  Profl  Welch,  and  J.  M. 
Gregory. 

Third  Annual  Mkktiko. — At  Detroit,  April  18th,  19th,  and 
20th,  1854.  J.  M.  Ckegory  was  elected  President  An  address 
was  delivered  by  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  on  ^^Teacher$*  Mot%v€9  ;^ 
and  reports  were  presented  by  A.  L.  Bmgham,  on  ^^ Penmanship  ;'^ 
by  J.  F.  Gary,  on  ^^Profissional  Spirit  among  Teachers  ;^^  by  K  O. 
Havens,  on  ^^The  Study  of  Languages  ;^^  by  Pro£  Estabrook,  on  the 
^^ Studies  to  he  pursued  in  GwnrMm  Schools  ;"  by  Pro£  Bartlett,  on 
""School  Discipline;''  by  L.  J.  Marcy,  on  ''Vocal  Music f"  by  C.  A. 
Leach,  on  '' Religious  Education  in  Schools;''  by  J.  F.  Gary,  on  the 
"'Journal  of  Education  ;"  by  Miss  A.  G.  Rogers,  on  "Teachers  and 
Teaching;"  and  by  Prof.  Fisk,  on  "Teaching  as  a  Profession.'* 
These  reports  were  followed  by  discussions,  which  were  earnest  and 
practical.  The  attendance  was  laige,  including  many  prominent 
teachers  who  had  never  before  been  present  and  who  became  hence- 
forth active  members. 

llie  Semi-Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Marshall,  August  15th, 

1854.  Lectures  by  Dr.  J.  A.  B.  Stone,  on  "The  Art  of  becoming 
Cheat;"  and  by  Levi  Bishop,  on  "The  Four  Cardinal  Virtues  of 
Teachers,"  A  warm  and  protracted  discussion  was  held  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  Religious  Instruction  in  Gommon  Schools,  Profl  Haven  and 
Prof.  Welch  havbg  presented  counter  reports.  Discussions  were 
also  held  upon  the  subjects  of  Reading  and  Rhetoric,  and  Moral 
Philosophy  in  schools. 

During  this  year  a  number  of  auxiliary  associations  were  oigan- 
ized  through  the  exertions  of  the  President 

Fourth  Annual  Mkxtino. — At  Ann  Arbor,  April  22d  to  24th, 

1855.  Lectures  by  Profc  D.  Putnam;  and  by  J.  M.  Gregory,  on 
*"The  Belaiion  of  the  Teacher  to  the  Age."  Reports  were  made  upon 
ihe  study  of  ihe  English  classics ;  Union  Schools ;  school  supervis- 
ion ;  and  the  study  of  the  classics  preparatory  to  college.  Discua- 
sions  followed  the  reports  and  a  debate  of  more  than  usual  interest 
was  excited  by  a  paper,  presented  by  Pro£  Putnam,  upon  the  co- 
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edacation  of  ihe  sexes.  The  decision  was  strongly  in  favor  of 
mixed  schools.  Some  steps  were  also  taken  towards  the  formation 
of  a  Nataral  History  Society  nnder  the  Association,  in  response  to 
an  able  report  by  Prof.  Winchell  npon  the  pnrsoit  of  the  natural 
sciences.  Prof.  Winchell  was  appointed  Curator  of  the  proposed 
•cabinet  On  election  of  officers  Prof.  J.  Estabrook  was  chosen 
President,  and  Rev.  A.  B.  Dnnlap  and  Prof.  A.  T^nchell,  Secretn- 
ties.    The  meeting  was  laigely  attended. 

The  Semi-Annnal  Meeting  was  held  at  Jackson,  Dec  26th,  1855. 
The  attendance  was  nnusnally  small,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  Reports  were  made  by  Prof.  Welch  on  ^e  study  of  Enr 
lish  classics  in  schools,  and  by  J.  M.  Gregory,  advocating  a  system 
of  County  Superintendents,  in  which,  after  an  able  discussion,  the 
members  generally  concurred.    The  subject  was  recommitted. 

Fifth  Annual  Meeting. — ^At  Tpsilanti,  August  18th  to  20tli, 
1866.  Addresses  by  Pro!  Travis,  of  Delaware,  and  by  Pro£  J.  R. 
Boise,  on  ^* Athenian  and  American  SophisU,^^  Reports  on  the  Cul- 
tivation of  the  Sensibilities,  by  Pro£  Toung,  and  on  the  Study  of 
Natural  History,  by  Prof.  Winchell,  were  followed  by  interesting 
discussions.  J.  M.  Gregory  also  presented  an  elaborate  report  in 
favor  of  a  County  Superintendency,  and  the  study  of  the  English 
cUissics  was  again  introduced  by  Prof.  Welch.  An  oral  report  by 
Prof.  Haven  on  the  subject  of  primary  teaching  gave  rise  to  an 
earnest  debate.  Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Stone,  D.  D.,  was  elected  President, 
and  G.  E.  Newcombe  and  B.  B.  Northrop,  Secretaries. 

The  Semi-Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Battle  Creek,  Dec  24tli, 

1856.  Lectures  from  Prof.  D.  P.  Mayhew,  on  ^^ Arctic  Di9coverie$^ 
and  an  essay  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stone,  on  the  ** Study  of  English  lAteror 
ture,^  Much  of  the  time  was  spent  in  the  discussion  of  subjects 
proposed  to  be  submitted  for  the  action  of  tfie  Legislature  at  its 
next  session.  Among  these  was  a  bill  providing  for  the  erection  of 
the  office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  a  resolution  urging 
the  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  Swamp  Land  Fund  to  the  pur- 
poses of  higher  education,  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
secure  the  patronage  of  the  Legislature  to  the  ^  School  JoumaL** 
The  necessary  measures  were  also  completed,  in  accordance  with 
the  statutes  of  the  State,  for  securing  to  the  Association  the  rights 
of  incorporation. 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting. — ^At  Adrian,  August  18th  to   20th, 

1857.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  President  Mayhew,  of  Jackson, 
on  *^Education ;"  and  by  Dr.  J.  A.  B.  Stone.  Reports  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Committee,  on  the  condition  and  affidrs  of 
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the  Association;  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Boyd,  on  "7%«  Influence  of  a  CuU 
tivated  Tcute  on  Female  Character;^*  by  Prof.  F.  Hubbard,  on 
''Toumskip  Schod-DUiriete  ;^^  by  E.  W.  Cheesebro,  on  ''Oeogra^ 
phy  ;^  by  J.  M.  Gregory,  on  ^^ Primary  Education  ;^^  by  Ira  May- 
hew,  on  ''Moral  Education;''  and  by  Prot  W.  Travis,  on  ''Teach- 
ing the  Eye!'  A  discussion  was  also  held  upon  the  subject  of 
school  libraries.  Franklin  Hubbard,  of  Adrian,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent; IT.  T.  Lawton  and  J.  F.  Gary,  Secretaries.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  educational  mass  meetings,  of  which  two  were  held 
daring  the  autumn,  at  Tecumseh  and  HowelL 

The  Semi-Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Ann  Arbor,  Decembet 
29th  and  dOth,  1867.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  L.  D. 
Chapin  and  by  Prof  A.  Winchell.  Discussions  followed  the  pre- 
sentation of  papers  by  Prof.  K  L.  Ripley,  on  "School  Libraries;" 
by  Miss  M.  H.  Cutcheon,  on  "The  Educator;"  by  Prof.  O.  Hosford, 
on  "The  Moral  Aime  0/ Education  ;"  and  by  Prof.  D.  Putnam,  on 
"The  Composition  of  the  English  Language"  The  introduction  of 
Natural  History  into  the  college  course  of  studies  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  series  of  resolutions  by  Prof.  Winchell,  and  reports 
were  received  from  a  number  of  County  Associations.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  features  of  the  session  was  a  discussion  of  the  affairs 
of  the  "  School  Journal" 

Sktskth  Annual  Msstinq. — ^At  Miles,  August  I7th  and  18th, 
1858.  Addresses  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dempster  and  F.  Hubbard.  The  re- 
port of  the  Executive  Committee  spoke  encouragingly  of  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  the  State,  and  its  suggestions  in  reference  to  the 
State  Historical  Society,  and  to  the  practicability  of  a  greater  uni- 
formity of  text-books,  received  especial  attention  from  the  Associa- 
tion. The  subject  of  "Free  Schools"  having  been  presented  in  a 
paper  read  by  F.  W.  Munson,  was  warmly  discussed,  and  a  resolu- 
tion was  finally  adopted  favoring  the  abolition  of  the  "  rate  bill " 
SjTstem  in  common  schools.  An  interesting  essay  was  read  by  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Stone,  on  "The  Belation  of  the  Sexes  in  Education,"  Trot 
A.  Winchell  was  elected  President ;  J.  T.  Reade  and  J.  F.  Carey, 
Secretaries.  Fourteen  County  Associations  were  reported  as  having 
been  already  otganized,  with  numerous  auxiliary  township  societies. 

The  Semi-Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Jackson,  December  27th 
to  29tb,  1858.  Very  much  of  the  time  was  given  to  a  discussion 
upon  the  subject  of  text-books,  which  was  finally  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee. Rev.  J.  M.  Gregory  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Education^  the 
Work  of  a  Lifetime"  and  papers  were  read  by  L.  E.  Holden,  on 
"Oriental  Education  ;"  bv  U.  W.  Lawton,  on  a  "Course  qf  Study 
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fw   Union  Schools;^'  and  by  Miss  Swartwout,  on  "2%e  World 

Learned f  but  Uneducated  ;^^  most  of  which  were  made  the  sabject  of 

debate.    District  instead  of  Township  Libraries  were  recommended. 

Eighth  Annual  MsBTiNGi — ^At  Pontiac,  Ang.  16th  to  IStli, 

1859.  Addresses  by  Prof.  H.  8.  Frieze,  on  ^^Practicalism  ;^  Rev. 
Dr.  R  O.  Haven,  of  Boston,  on  "2%e  Position  and  Duties  of  the 
American  Teacher  ;^^  and  by  Prot  A.  Winchell,  on  *^What  makes  a 
Successful  TeacherP  Essays  were  read  by  Prof  J.  Richards,  on 
^'The  best  Preparatory  System  in  the  Classics;''  by  Prof  D.  D. 
Briggs,  on  ''The  Study  of  Latin  and  Greek;''  and  by  Prof  L.  R. 
Fisk,  on  ''Instruction  in  the  Philosophy  of  Things."  The  points 
presented  in  the  papers  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  Gregory,  Boyd, 
Fay,  Poor,  Richards,  Brooks,  Holden,  Carey,  Haven,  Baker,  Ken- 
yon,  Fisk,  Vincent,  Briggs,  Ripley,  Mahon,  Munson,  Stebbins,  Van 
Valkenbargh,  Botsford,  Hogarth,  and  others.  Most  interesting  dis- 
cussions were  carried  on  by  many  of  the  same  speakers  on  the  two 
subjects  proposed  by  the  Executive  Board,  viz. :  "The  Library  Sys- 
temofthe  State,"  and  "The  Prt^priety  of  Moral  and  Beliyious  In- 
struction in  Schools" 

The  principal  business  transacted  by  the  Association  was,  1.  Hie 
establishment  of  four  Standing  Committees,  viz. :  On  Reforms  in 
the  School  Laws,  on  the  Merits  of  New  Text-books,  on  Courses  of 
Study,  and  on  the  Journal  of  Education;  to  report  annuaUy. 
2.  The  abolition  of  the  semi-annual  session.  8.  Provision  for  the 
publication  of  the  "  Transactions."  4.  Transference  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  '*  JournaP  to  the  Executive  Board,  with  instructions. 
Prof  E.  J.  Boyd,  of  Monroe,  was  elected  President 

Ninth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Ypsilanti,  August  21st  to  24th, 

1860.  Addresses  by  Rev.  William  Hogarth,  D.  D.,  on  "The  Use 
of  the  Affections  as  a  Mental  Stimulus ;"  by  Prof  A.  S.  Welch,  on 
"The  Natural  System  of  Instruction  ;"  and  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  on 
"The  true  Order  of  Studies"  Papers  were  read  by  J.  J.  Sadler,  on 
"County  Educational  Societies;"  by  Silas  Betts,  on  "The  Essential 
Conditions  of  Successful  Primary  Teaching  ;"  by  Prof  J.  F.  Carey, 
on  "Courses  of  Study  ;"  by  Miss  A.  C.  Rogers,  on  "The  Duties  and 
Responsibilities  of  Educated  Women ;"  by  E.  Danforth,  on  "Ele- 
mentary Instruction  ;"  and  by  Edward  Olney,  on  "An  Elementary 
Mathematical  Course"  Reports  were  also  received  from  the  Exec- 
utive Board ;  from  Superintendent  J.  M.  Gregory,  on  "Reformers  in 
School  Laws;"  and  from  Prof  T.  C.  Abbott,  on  "Text-books." 
Many  of  these  subjects  were  made  ground  for  discussion  and  a  q>e- 
cial  debate  arose  upon  the  question  of  "Prizes  in  Schools" 
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The  following  officers  were  elected : — E.  L.  Ripley,  Pres.  G.  H. 
Boteford,  J.  J.  Sadler,  L.  J.  Marcy,  T.  C.  Abbott.  E.  Olney,  D.  J. 
Poor,  W.  Travis,  K  Danforth,  H.  Bross,  H.  H.  Pierce,  and  J.  G. 
Everett,  Vice-Pres.  J.  Richards,  Bee,  Sec.  D.  Putnam,  Cor,  Sec, 
D.  M.  B.  Sill,  Trea$.    O.  Hosford  and  A.  S.  Welch,  Fx,  Com. 

Tbnth  Annual  Mebtino. — At  Kalamazoo,  Aag.  21st,  1861. 
Lectures  were  delivered  by  Pro£  E.  L  Ripley ;  by  President  E.  B. 
Fairfield,  on  ^^BadkaXwn  vs.  CofMervaitMi  ;'*  by  President  H.  P. 
Tappan,  on  **DuUes  to  the  Country;^  by  J.  M.  Gregory,  on  ^^ School 
Govemmeni ;""  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Wells,  Prof!  A.  S.  Welch,  and  Prof. 
K  L.  Ripley.  Essays  were  read  by  Prof.  Boies,  on  the  ^^ Method  of 
Studying  Foreign  Languagee  ;^  by  Miss  Hoppin,  on  *^  Scholar* 
making;^  by  Prof.  Olney,  on  ** Methods  of  Geography  ;^^  by  Profc 
Halbert,  on  *^ Physical  Education;^  and  by  Prof  Welch,  on  ^^Geog- 
raphy as  an  Early  Study ^^  Reports  by  Prof.  D.  M.  B.  Sill,  on 
Grammar ;"  by  Pro£  Payne,  on  ^^Reading ;"  by  Prof.  Ripley,  on 
the  "I7«c  of  Diagrams  ;'^  by  Prof.  O.  Hosford,  on  the  ''Lecture  Sys- 
tem ;^  and  on  ''Colleges  and  Schools.^^  The  proceedings  terminated 
with  a  discussion  upon  the  "Duty  of  the  Teacher  to  his  Country,^ 
D.  M.  B.  Sill  was  elected  President 

Eleventh  Annual  Meeting. — 1862.  The  meetings  of  the  As- 
sociation during  the  years  of  the  war  were  much  affected  by  the 
disturbances  incident  to  it.  Proposed  arrangements  for  the  exer- 
cises could  not  always  be  carried  out,  the  attendance  was  not  al- 
ways by  any  means  full,  the  secretaries  failed  in  some  cases  to  pre- 
serve full  and  accurate  records,  and  hence  the  reports  are  in  a  meas- 
ure imperfect  At  this  meeting  John  Goodison  read  an  excellent 
paper  upon  "  Geography, ^^  and  Mr.  Sadler,  upon  "  Grammar y  Pres- 
ident Fairfield  read  "A  Journey  to  Utopia,^^  wherein  he  described 
schools  as  they  ought  to  be.  Prof.  Welch  gave  a  lecture  on  "Ob- 
ject Lessons,^^  and  a  drill  upon  "Color,^^  Hon.  N.  Bateman,  of  Illi- 
nois, gave  a  patriotic  lecture,  and  also  a  discourse  upon  "School 
Managem^nt.^^     E.  B.  Fairfield  was  elected  President. 

Twelfth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Marshall,  1863.  Lectures 
were  delivered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  on  the  "Prince  of  Orange;"^ 
by  J.  M.  Gregory,  on  "Grades  in  Education;''^  and  by  Dr.  Stone, 
of  Kalamazoo.  A  poem  was  read  by  J.  M.  Barker,  of  Lockport, 
N.  Y. ;  the  remainder  of  the  exercises  were  principally  impromptu 
discussions.  Prof.  O.  Hosford  was  elected  President,  and  Merritt 
Moore,  Secretary. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Ann  Arbor,  1864.  {No 
Report.) 
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JOHN  D.  PIERCE. 

John  D.  Piebce  was  bom  at  Cheater,  New  Hampshire,  Feb.  IBth,  1797,  bat 
•aiij  losing  his  father,  was  brought  up  in  the  fiunily  of  his  grandfather  in  Pax* 
ton,  Mass.  When  twenty  years  of  age,  he  went  to  work  upon  a  &rm  for  six 
months  for  $100,  and  having  soon  alter  onited  with  the  church,  was  prompted 
at  the  dose  of  his  time  to  prepare  himself  for  college.  He  had  his  wages  and 
$100  that  had  been  bequeathed  to  him,  had  preyiously  attended  the  district- 
schools  but  about  two  months  in  the  jear,  and  had  never  seen  a  Latin  gram- 
mar. On  the  16th  of  December  he  walked  fifteen  miles  through  the  rain  to 
Ward,  Mass.,  and  there  took  his  first  lesson.  The  next  September  he  entered 
Brown  Uniyersity,  from  which  he  graduated  among  the  foremost  of  his  dasiw 
Three  months  of  each  college  year  had  been  spent  in  teaching  and  after  graduaf 
tion  he  took  charge  of  the  academy  at  Wrentham  until  the  following  springs 
when  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  The  next  year  be  re- 
turned to  Providenoe,  completed  his  course  of  study  under  ProC  Park  of  the 
University,  and  in  1825  was  settled  as  pastor  in  Sangerfield,  N.  Y.  While  hers 
he  firequently  had  students  under  his  care  and  in  1830  he  was  for  a  short  time 
at  the  head  of  an  academy  in  Goshen,  Conn.,  but  removed  the  same  year  to 
Michigan  and  settled  at  Marshall.  It  was  mainly  in  accordance  with  his  pre- 
vious suggestions  to  Gen.  Crary,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation in  the  Convention  that  framed  the  State  Government  in  1835,  that  the 
article  in  the  Constitution  respecting  education  was  framed  and  provision  made 
for  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  In  the  following  year  he  was  him- 
self appointed  to  tho  position,  and  among  his  duties  was  designated  the  prepa- 
tion  of  a  plan  for  primary  schools,  for  a  university,  and  for  the  disposition  of  the 
school  and  university  lands.  He  visited  New  England,  New  Tork,  and  New 
Jersey,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information,  and  the  plans  proposed  by  him 
in  his  report  of  the  Ist  of  January,  1837,  were  for  the  most  part  approved  and 
adopted.  The  main  principles  urged  by  him  in  canyisg  out  the  sjrstem  were, 
that  the  property  of  the  State  should  be  holden  for  the  education  of  every  chOd; 
that  the  public  schools  should  be  made  superior  to  all  others,  and  that  they 
should  be  fi-ee  to  all. 

In  this  oflBce  Mr.  Pierce  labored  most  cfHcfently  for  five  years,  in  every  part 
of  the  State  and  by  all  the  means  at  his  command.  He  published  and  edited 
the  "Journal  of  Education  "  for  two  years  while  Superintendent,  and  delivered 
many  addresses  on  education  in  conventions  and  public  assemblies.  In  the 
Legislature,  to  which  he  has  twice  been  elected,  and  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1850,  he  was  active  in  behalf  of  education  and  made  frequent 
speeches  and  report^  and  indeed  to  no  one  is  Michigan  rooro  indebted  than  to 
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Mr.  Pierce,  for  her  wise  and  liberal  school  system,  and  for  the  pnbllc  sentiment 
that  founded  and  has  sustained  it 

IRA  MAYHEW,  A.  M. 

Ira  Mathbw  was  bom  in  the  year  1814,  in  Ellisburgh,  Jefferson  county, 
K.  y.  After  having  attended  the  usual  district-schools  till  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  continued  his  studies  for  four  years  at  the  Union  Academy  in  the  neighbor- 
ing village  of  Belleville,  under  Profl  Charles  Avery,  paying  especial  attention  to 
the  mathematics,  in  addition  to  Greek,  Latin,  and  French.  In  the  fall  of  1832 
he  commenced  teaching  in  his  home  district,  applying  himself  with  all  his  ener- 
gies to  his  new  calling,  and  giving  an  unusual  degree  of  satisfaction.  After 
teaching  district-schools  for  the  greater  part  of  four  years,  he,  in  1837,  became 
principal  of  the  Adams  Seminary  until  appointed  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  for  Jefferson  county  in  1841,  an  office  then  recently  created  by  the  State 
Legislature.  He  now  devoted  himself  with  remarkable  success  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools  throughout  his  county,  and  his  thorough  report  of  their 
condition  was  published  in  the  documents  of  the  State  Superintendent,  occupy- 
ing? nearly  forty  pages. 

In  the  fall  of  1843  Mr.  Mayhew  removed  to  Michigan  where  he  was  soon  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  Monroe  Branch  of  the  State  University.  Two  years  af- 
terwards he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  two  years,  to  which  office  he  was  reelected  in  1847.  He  applied  him- 
self to  the  duties  of  this  office  with  the  same  zealous  diligence  and  success  that 
characterized  him  in  previous  positions.  Every  part  of  the  State  was  visited, 
meetings  held,  lectures  delivered.  Teachers'  Associations  and  Institutes  formed, 
and  a  State  Educational  Society  organized.  His  reports  to  the  Legislature  urged 
especially  upon  the  State  the  establishment  of  Teachers*  Institutes  and  the  sup- 
port of  an  educational  journal  In  Januaiy,  1849,  he  delivered  by  invitation  a 
series  of  lectures  upon  education  in  the  State  Capitol,  which,  at  the  request  of 
the  Legislature,  were  afterwards  published  by  him  under  the  title  oV^ Means  and 
Ends  of  Uhiversifl  EduccUion^^*  as  a  volume  of  the  School  Teachers'  Library.  In 
1851  he  published  a  ^^Practical  System  of  Book-Keeping^'^  which  passed  through 
sixty  editions  in  ten  years,  and  of  which  a  thoroughly  revised  edition  was  issued 
in  1860. 

In  1853  Mr.  Mayhew  was  elected  President  of  the  Albion  Seminary  and  Col- 
lege, and  the  next  year  was  made  again  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  two  years,  to  which  office  he  was  reelected  in  1856  by  a  large  popular  ma- 
jority, for  a  fourth  term.  Besides  his  annual  reports,  and  the  performance  of 
the  multitudinous  other  duties  of  the  office,  he  prepared  a  volume  upon  tlio 
"School  Funds  and  School  Laws^  with  Notes  and  Forms^^  for  di.ntrlbution  among 
the  school  officers  of  the  State.  In  1860  he  establislied  the  Albion  Commercial 
College,  with  both  a  "  Theory  "  and  an  "Actual  Business  Department,"  for  the 
better  training  of  boys  in  the  forms  and  methods  of  commercial  life.  In  1862 
he  accepted  the  office  of  United  States  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  3d 
district  of  Michigan,  still  giving  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  supervision  of  hia 
favorite  enterprise,  but  has  recently  (1865)  retired  from  the  collectorship  and  is 
again  devoting  his  undivided  attention  to  the  Commercial  College.  In  1848 
Mr.  Mayhew  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  Weslc^yan 
University  at  Middletown,  Ct 
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A.  S.  WELCH. 

A.  a  Welch  was  born  April  12tb,  1821,  in  the  town  of  Chatham,  Conn. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  with  such  an  education  as  the  district-sdKwls  afforded, 
he  removed  to  Michigan  and  in  1839  opened  a  private  English  school  at  Ro- 
meo, devoting  his  leisure  .to  study  preparatory  to  college.  After  teadiing  the 
next  winter  in  a  district-school  at  Ray,  he  returned  to  Romeo  and  had  diarge 
of  the  mathematical  department  of  a  branch  of  the  State  Unversity,  continQing 
his  studies  under  the  able  instruction  of  ProC  Rufus  Nutting.  In  1842  he  en- 
tered the  Sophomore  dass  of  the  University  and  in  the  following  spring  was 
made  principal  of  the  preparatory  department,  still  maintainhig  his  connection 
with  his  class.  He  continued  his  studies  and  the  principalship  for  a  year  after 
his  graduation  in  1846  and  then  commenced  the  study  of  law,  but  finding  it  un- 
suited  to  his  tastes  he,  in  1847,  accepted  the  charge  of  the  Fayette  tf  oion  School 
at  Jonesville.  This  was  the  first  g^raded  school  of  Michigan  and  had  met  with 
much  opposition  and  doubt  of  its  success.  But  all  obstacles  were  speedily 
overcome,  a  thorough  qrstem  of  discipline  was  established,  classes  in  the  higher 
English  branches  and  in  Latin  and  Greek  were  organized,  and  the  school  at- 
tidned  a  high  reputation  for  its  discipline  and  scholarship.  But  worn  down  by 
the  labors  incident  to  the  position  and  the  previous  years  of  exhausting  toil,  Mr. 
Welch  was  forced  to  resign  in  the  spring  of  1849,  and  spent  the  two  following 
years  in  traveling  through  the  regions  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  during 
which  time  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language. 

Upon  his  return  he  resumed  his  former  position  in  the  Fayette  school,  but  in 
the  autumn  of  1852  was  appointed  principal  of  the  newly  established  State  Nor* 
mal  School  at  Ypsilantl  After  the  dedication  of  the  buildmg  in  October,  a 
large  Teachers*  Institute  was  organused  under  his  charge  and  continued  fi)r 
three  weeks,  in  connection  with  which  and  through  his  influence  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  was  also  formed.  Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Wdch, 
having  the  full  confidence  of  the  Board  of  Education,  untrammeled  by  special 
regulations,  and  aided  by  a  small  but  efficient  corps  of  teachers^  the  Institution, 
opened  in  March,  1853,  became  prosperous  and  successful  in  the  highest  degree. 
It  won  good  will  and  encouragement  ftom  every  side,  the  Legislature  willingly 
appropriated  such  supplies  as  were  needed  to  meet  all  its  wants,  while  Mr. 
Welch  labored  assiduously  in  revising  and  perfecting  the  system  of  discipline 
and  instruction,  working  faithfully  both  as  an  executive  officer  and  practical 
teacher. 

In  1854  he  published  his  *^ Analysis  of  (he  English  Sentence^  which  as  an 
English  Grammar  has  received  the  hearty  commendation  of  very  many  promi- 
nent teachera  By  request  of  the  State  Association  he  also  commenced  in  1856 
a  text-book  upon  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  but  intense  application  in  its  prep- 
aration brought  on  an  attack  of  nervous  and  physical  prostration  which  com- 
pelled an  entire  suspension  of  labor  for  nearly  a  year.  His  efibrts  were  now 
directed  to  making  the  Normal  School  more  strictly  professional,  and  its  privi- 
leges were  restricted  to  those  only  who  were  preparing  for  duty  as  teach- 
ers. This  disembarrassed  the  school  of  the  greater  part  of  the  academic  apart- 
ment, relieving  it  of  an  element  that  had  long  hindered  the  accomplishment  of 
its  true  design,  and  Mr.  Welch  was  able  to  carry  out  more  fully  his  plans  of 
professional  instruction.    And  throughout  the  whole  coarse  of  his  connection 
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with  this  school,  op  to  the  present  time,  (1866,)  it  has  been  most  progresiiTe  in 
its  character.  While  maintaining  its  early  cfaamcter  for  sonnd  and  thorougfa 
scholarship,  it  has  extended  its  course  of  drill  and  teaching,  embflkdng  what  are 
called  the  newer  and  more  natural  methods  of  instruction,  and  has  become  the 
pride  as  it  is  the  blessing  of  the  State. 

As  the  successful  conductor  of  the  finit  Union  Sdiool,  the  efficient  laborer  in 
the  first  and  nearly  aU  succeeding  State  Institutes^  the  first  President  end 
hearty  advocate  and  supporter  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  but  mainly 
as  the  first  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  which  has  been  raised  to  its 
present  high  standing  mahily  by  his  industry,  wisdom,  and  indomitable  energy, 
Mr.  Welch  wUl  long  be  remembered  in  Michigan.  His  work  upon  Rhetoric 
and  (Composition  was  published  in  1869— also  a  book  upon  Object  Teadiing 
in  1862. 

JOHN  M.  GREGORY,  A.  M. 

John  M.  GrEoort  was  bom  at  Send  Lake,  Rensselaer  county,  N.  T^  July 
6th,  1822.  Trained  at  home  to  habits  of  industry  and  economy,  attending  the 
district-schools,  in  winter  at  least,  until  thhteen  years  old,  and  with  a  strong 
taste  for  reding,  which  was  gratified  by  ready  access  to  the  district  library,  he 
was  ready  in  his  eighteenth  year,  after  another  winter  of  common-school  driflj 
to  attempt  tlie  work  of  a  higher  education.  After  a  year's  teaching  hi  Scho* 
harie  and  Duchess  counties,  he  entered  the  academy  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  thus 
pursuing  his  studies  with  an  occasional  interval  of  teaching,  finished  his  prepa* 
ratory  and  collegiate  course,  graduating  at  Union  College  in  1846.  After 
pursuing  for  a  year  the  study  of  law,  which  he  had  already  commenced  during 
his  Senior  year,  but  which  he  soon  after  gave  up  for  the  ministry,  he  for  a  time 
had  charge  of  Ball's  Seminary  at  Hoosic,  N.  J.,  but  his  health  failing,  then  re- 
moved to  Akron,  Ohio.  In  1862  he  became  principal  of  a  classical  school  in 
Detroit,  and  in  1854,  jinder  the  auspices  of  the  State  Association,  assumed  the 
duties  of  resident  editor  of  the  "Journal  of  Education,"  which  had  been  estab* 
lished  at  his  suggestion  in  January  of  that  year.  At  the  next  session  of  the 
Association  he  was  elected  its  President,  and  afterwards,  resigning  his  sdiool, 
devoted  himself  to  the  conduct  of  the  Journal,  as  its  editor  and  proprietor.  He 
has  from  the  first  been  an  active  and  prominent  participator  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  State  Association. 

In  1869  Mr.  Gregory  was  elected  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
in  which  office  he  was  retained  for  six  years,  faithfully  performing  its  duties^ 
and  doing  acceptably  a  good  work  for  the  cause  of  popular  education  through- 
out the  State.  In  1864  he  accepted  the  Presidency  of  Kalamazoo  College,  taking 
for  the  theme  of  his  Inaugural  Discourse — "The  Bight  and  Duty  of  Chruiianiiy 
to  Educate:' 

FRANKLIN  HUBBARD. 

Frakklik  Hubbard  was  bom  in  Leverett,  Mass,  July  13th,  1827.  When 
nine  years  of  age  his  father  died,  leaving  him  the  oldest  of  four  boys,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  family  were  such  that  two  years  afterwards  he  was  en- 
gaged to  work  upon  a  farm  and  continued  at  this  occupation  until  of  age.  He 
then,  partly  for  his  own  benefit,  partly  for  the  sake  of  its  influence  upon  his 
younger  brothers,  entered  Uxbridge  Academy  for  a  few  months,  but  continued 
through  the  year,  then  attended  the  Williston  Seminary  at  Easthampton,  from 
which  he  entered  Amherst  College,  and  graduated  in  1864.    During  this  time 
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he  had  spent  BerenJ  winteni  in  teadiing  school,  and  after  graduation,  throagh 
the  instnunentalitj  of  W.  H.  WeUs,  then  principal  of  the  State  Nonnal  School 
at  Wesifield,  was  invited  to  take  the  charge  of  tiie  Public  Schools  at  Adrian, 
MSdiigan,  where  he  has  since  remained,  using  his  best  efforts  to  raise  them  to 
his  own  eyer-advanciDg  ideas  of  a  true  school  He  was  elected  President  of 
the  State  Teachers*  Association  hi  1857. 

ALEXANDER  WINCHBLL. 
Albzandeb  Wikohbll  was  bom  at  Spencer's  Comers,  Duchess  countj,  N»  Y^ 
Dea  Slst,  1824.  His  parents  having  themselves  been  teachers,  be  was  earlj 
poshed  forward  in  his  studies,  which  alternated  with  summers  of  labor  upoa 
the  neighboring  (arms  until  his  fourteenth  year,  when  he  was  sent  to  Sooth 
Lee,  Mass.,  where  he  spent  two  years  at  district-school  and  academy,  paying 
especial  attention  to  chemistry.  On  his  return  he  commenced  teaching,  with 
very  satia&ctory  success,  pursuing  at  the  same  time  a  course  of  thorough  study, 
putting  carefully  to  paper  whatever  he  learned,  and  so  going  through  algebr» 
and  surveying  and  commencing  Greek.  In  the  fidl  of  1842  he  entered  Amwiia 
Seminary,  and,  not  confining  himself  to  the  branches  preparatory  to  college^ 
took  up  the  study  of  French,  astronomy,  mental  philosophy,  painting,  and  the 
piano  forte,  haviug  at  times  six  or  eight  daUy  oxerdses  and  carrying  on  all  the 
studies  of  the  **  Teachers'  Class,"  besides  giving  courses  of  instmction  in  pen* 
manship,  pen-drawing,  and  vocal  music,  spending  the  winter  in  teaching,  acting 
at  other  times  as  assistant  in  the  Seminary,  and  still  finding  leisure  for  particle 
pating  largely  in  the  Society  meetings  and  for  writing  contributions,  poetical  or 
other,  for  newspapers  and  magazines.  In  1841  he  entered  the  Sophomore  class 
at  the  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Ct,  and  graduated  in  1847,  having 
spent  one  winter  in  teaching  at  Winsted,  Ct,  and  the  second  in  a  select  school 
in  his  native  town.  During  the  next  year  he  was  engaged  at  the  Pennington 
Male  Seminary,  N.  J.,  where  he  took  up  the  study  of  botany  and  Hebrew,  kept 
a  meteorological  record,  and  delivered  several  public  lectures  upon  astronomy 
and  the  electric  teleg^ph.  Declining  a  tutorship  of  mathematics  at  Wesleyan 
University,  be  now  accepted  a  situation  in  Amenia  Seminary.  He  here  gave 
instruction  m  botany  and  made  an  extensive  botanical  collection,  a  catalogue 
of  which,  with  the  meteorological  reports,  were  published  in  the  Report  of  the 
Regents  for  1861.  From  Oct,  1860,  he  was  for  three  years  proprietor  of  the 
Female  Seminary  at  Eutaw,  Alabama,  and  in  Jan.,  1864,  became  Professor  of 
"Physics  and  Civil  Engineering"  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  1866  he 
was  appointed  to  tlie  newly-created  professorship  of  "  Geology,  Zoology,  and 
Botany*'  in  the  University,  though  continuing  to  give  instruction  in  some 
branches  of  tho  mathematics  until  1867.  In  1868  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  during  the  following  year  had  the  editorial 
and  financial  management  otihQ^^ScJioolJoumaL"  In  1859  he  received  the 
appointment  of  State  Geologist,  which  office  he  held  for  three  years,  publishing 
a  report,  and  also  a  geological  map  of  the  State.  In  1867  he  published  a  "Guide 
to  (he  Pronunciation  of  Scientific  TisrTTM,"  and  in  1858  a  ^Synoptical  View  of  the 
GeohgicaX  Succession  of  Organic  Types^^^  in  connoctibn  with  his  class  instruction. 
Prof  Winchell  has  made  frequent  contributions  to  Silliraan's  Journal,  and  the 
proceedings  of  various  scientific  associations,  of  which  he  Is  a  member. 
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ERASMUS  J.  BOTD,  A.  Bf. 

Erasmus  J.  Botd  was  bora  at  Hartwick,  Otsego  coonty,  N.  Y.  He  received 
A  tborongh  academic  eduoatioD,  entered  the  Sophomore  daas  in  Hamilton  Ccd* 
lege,  N.  Y.,  and  there  graduated  in  1837,  having  given  espedal  attention  to 
history,  literature,  and  a  course  of  general  reading.  After  spending  a  year  as 
principal  of  Harrison  Academy  in  Kentucky,  he  entered  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  at  New  York,  and  upon  completing  the  coursd  of  study,  was  for  soma 
years  engaged  in  preaching.  His  health  failing,  he  ivas  induced  in  1860  to 
take  charge  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  at  Monroe,  Mnhigan.  To  this  histi- 
tutton  he  has  for  the  past  fifteen  years  devoted  all  his  energies  and  has  estab* 
lished  for  it  a  high  character  and  reputation.  He  has  at  the  same  time  identi* 
fled  himself  with  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State,  and  in  his  county  has  been 
a  leading  supporter  of  all  educational  movements.  He  was  elected  President  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  1859,  and  several  of  bis  addresses  and  essayi 
read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Association  and  upon  other  occasions  have  been 
puUished.    In  1860  he  was  one  of  the  board  of  editors  of  the  ^Journal  of 

KRAfiTUS  L.  RIPLEY 

Erastus  Lathbop  Riplxt  was  bom  at  Weybridge,  Yt,  February  14Ui,  1821 
After  receiving  the  usual  farmer  boy's  share  of  a  common  school  education,  ha 
was,  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  placed  as  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store  in  Buflklo^ 
N.  Y.  Returning  home  in  1839,  he  taught  his  flrst  school  at  Shoreham,  Tt, 
spent  another  year  as  clerk  in  New  York  city,  and  then,  after  three  yean* 
preparatory  study  at  Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden,  N.  H.,  entered  Yale 
College  and  graduated  in  1850.  He  gave  instruction  one  term  in  the  Washing- 
ton Street  Public  School,  then  completed  a  course  of  law  study  in  the  Yale  Ck>l- 
lege  School,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854,  and  removed  to  Michigan  with 
the  intention  of  pursuing  that  profession.  He,  however,  accepted  charge  of  the 
Union  School  at  Jackson,  which  he  held  for  over  six  years,  until  called  in  1860 
to  the  mathematical  department  of  the  State  Normal  School,  which  position  ha 
still  retains.    He  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Association  in  1860. 

J.  M.  B.  0ILL. 

J.  It  B.  Sill  was  bora  in  Black  Bode,  N.  Y.,  November  23d,  1831.  His 
fiither,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  removed  to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  1834,  and  to  Jones- 
yille,  Michigan,  in  1836.  Left  an  orphan  when  eleven  years  of  age,  he  thence- 
forward supported  himself  by  &rm  labor  and  kept  himself  at  common  schools  in 
Joneeville  a  portion  of  each  year,  until  eighteen  years  old.  In  1849  he  taught 
a  country  school  for  two  terms  with  success,  and  after  graduating  at  the  Normal 
School  in  1854,  unmediately  became  a  teacher  in  that  Institution  at  a  salary  of 
$500 — afterwards  increased  to  $1,000.  In  1863  he  accepted  the  Superintend- 
ency  of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  at  a  salary  of  $1,800,  but  resigned  at  the 
close  of  the  year  to  take  charge  of  a  private  seminary  for  young  ladies.  Mr. 
Sill,  since  his  connection  as  teacher  with  the  Normal  School,  has  delivered  nu- 
merous lectures  before  Teacher's  Institutes  and  Literary  Societies.  Besides  ar- 
ticles in  various  educational  Journals,  he  published  in  1859  an  **ElemenktfTf 
Grammar  or  Synthesis  of  ihe  English  Sentence,''  He  was  elected  Presdent  of 
the  State  Association  in  1861. 


Q4g  laCIIlOAN  IDUCATIOIUL  NOCKAPBT. 

DANIEL  PUTNAM. 
Dahul  Putkah  was  bom  in  Lyndeboro,  New  HAmpshIre,  on  the  8tfa  of 
Jumary,  1824.  Until  twenty  yenis  of  age,  his  education  was  earned  oa  by 
turns  on  the  lann,  in  the  carpenter^s  shop,  in  the  lomber  mill,  and  in  the  "  dis- 
trict-echool  as  it  was  " — an  education  no  less  eflfective  and  valuable  than  tliat 
which  he  afterwards  attained.  Leaying,  by  consent,  his  Cither's  house  at  tiik 
period,  without  a  dollar  and  without  aid  of  any  kind  from  kindred,  he  pamed 
and  completed  a  course  of  academic  and  collegiate  study,  graduating  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1861.  He  afterwards  spent  some  time  in  the  study  of  aaalyt- 
ioal  chemistry  at  Amherst  College.  In  the  meantime  he  had  taught  acboola 
during  the  winters  at  Townsend  and  Dan▼e^^  Has&,  and  the  Franklin  Academy 
in  New  Hampshire.  He  was  then  for  three  or  four  years  instructor  in  the  Ian* 
guages  in  the  Academic  Institution  at  New  Hampton,  N.  H.,  at  whidi  be  had 
himself  studied.  In  1854  he  was  dected  professor  of  Latin  in  the  TTHlamaino 
CoUege,  Michigan,  which  he  resigned  in  1857  for  the  superintendency  of  the 
Pnl^  Schools  of  Kalamasoo.  Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  college  in  1864^ 
ICr.  Putnam  was  inyited  to  resume  his  former  position,  and  accepted  the  inTibip 
tion  in  the  following  year.  He  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachen' 
Association  hi  1864. 


V.   PENN8T1VANIA  STATE  TEACHERS' A880CUTI0N. 

WITH  ▲  6KIT0H  OF  THB  OBIOIN  AKD  PB0GBB8S  Or  EDUOiTION  IN  IBB  STATE. 


From  caases  unavoidable,  common  school  education  in  Pennsyl* 
▼ania  has  been  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  Sparseness  of  population, 
diversity  of  origin  and  language,  antagonism  of  religious  sects,  com- 
bined to  prevent  the  American  idea  of  education  from  taking  root, 
and  to  retard  its  progress.  The  necessity,  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  of  making  provision  for  public  education  was  early  recognized, 
and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Penn  was  the  establishment  of  a  school 
for  primary  instruction.*  Among  the  earliest  of  the  colonial  re- 
cords we  find  a  petition  from  leading  citizens  for  the  establishment 
of  a  free  school  When  the  constitution  was  framed  it  was  dis- 
tinctly announced  that  "  the  Legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be 
convenient,  provide  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  in  such  man- 
ner that  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis." 

In  1689  the  Society  of  Friends  established  in  Philadelphia  a 
public  school.  In  1749,  under  the  direction  and  organizing  hand 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  a  charter  was  secured,  and  an  institution  was  put 
in  operation  under  the  name  and  title  of  "College,  Academy  and 
Charity  School  of  Pennsylvania."  From  this  time  till  the  be^nning 
of  the  present  century  the  efforts  of  individuals,  and  the  resources 
of  the  State,  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  establishing  col- 
leges f  throughout  the  various  inhabited  sections,  and  of  placing 
them  in  successful  operation.    For  this  purpose  the  colonial  govem- 

•  At  a  Couoea  htld  «t  PbOadtlpbis,  y  90tb  oty  lOth  mooth,  ISSS. 

Pftsrairr: 
Wm.  PBim,  Propor.  k  Govr. 
TV>.  Holn^  Wm.  Haifuc,  Wm.  Clayton,  hum  Code. 

Tbo  Govt,  and  ProrlL  CoaoeUl  baTing  takaa  into  thair  Sariooa  Cootidoiatioo  tha  gnat  Neeamftf 
thara  w  of  a  Seool  Bfaitar  for  yt  Imtnietion  k,  Sobar  Edoeation  of  Tooth  in  tba  towoa  of  Phila- 
ddphia,  Saot  tor  Enoek  llowar,  ao  Inhabitant  ot  tha  laid  Towna,  who  for  twaotj  jaar  past  bath 
baaa  azareiMd  in  that  ears  and  Imploymant  in  England,  to  whom  bavaing  CommuniaatMl  thair 
Minda,  h«  Embraced  it  apootheMfoDowingtarmM:  to  Laama  to  laad  English  4i.  bj  tha  Qoaitar,  to 
toama  to  read  and  writtStbyyaQaaitar.tolearBa  toraad,  WrittandCaitaoeotStbjyaQoarttr; 
lor  Boarding  a  SchoUar,  that  is  to  saj,  dyet,  Washing,  Lodging  k,  SoooUng,  Tmut  poonds  for  ooa 
whola  year.— CWMiia/  RturdM,  Vol.  I,  p.  91. 

t  Th«  Univanity  of  Pannsylvanla  was  ehartaiad  in  1753,  Dickinson  CoHsga  in  1783»  Fkanklin 
and  Manhall  Collage  io  1787.  and  Jaflerson  Colkga  in  ISOi. 
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ment,  and  afterwards  the  Legislatare,  made  large  grants  of  lands  and 
revennes  accming  from  pablic  domain. 

Commencing  near  the  openmg  of  the  present  century  and  con- 
tinoiDg  for  a  period  of  oyer  thirty  years,  great  activity  was  mani- 
fested in  establishing  County  Academies.  Daring  this  period  the 
Le^slatnro  granted  charters  for  academies  in  forty-one  coanties.* 
An  appropriation  was  made  to  each  of  these  of  money,  in  sams 
varying  from  two  to  six  thousand  dollars,  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings at  the  county  seats,  and,  in  several  cases,  quite  extensive  land- 
grants  were  secured  for  their  support 

The  policy  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  in  1809  of  educating 
the  poor  gratis,  f  The  names  of  children  of  indigent  parents  were 
enrolled  by  the  assessors,  and  they  were  sent  to  the  most  convenient 
school,  their  tuition  being  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury.  This 
system  was  continued  about  thirty  years.  In  the  meantime  the 
Lancasterian,  or  monitor  schools,  were  inaugurated  in  many  of  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  for  a 
while  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity. 

In  1^34  the  Legislature  passed  the  first  general  law  for  the  estab- 
lishmeut  of  a  system  of  Education  by  Common  Schools.^  It  was 
matured  and  prepared  by  Samuel  Breck,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
from  Philadelphia.  It  was  passed  without  serious  opposition ;  but 
was  found  in  practice  to  be  exceedingly  complex  and  unwieldy. 
The  opposition  to  it  in  the  succeeding  Legislature  was  most  bitter, 
and  while  a  bill  was  under  consideration  in  the  Senate  to  remedy 
its  defects,  a  substitute  was  offered  by  the  opposition,  renewing  the 
old  system  of  educating  poor  children  gratis,  and  was  carried.  It 
was  now  almost  certain  that  the  substitute  would  be  carried  in  the 
House.  It  was,  indeed,  a  critical  moment  for  the  School  System. 
But  there  chanced  to  be  a  man  in  the  House  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency. That  man  was  Thaddeus  Stevens.  He  was  then  in  the 
ftill  strength  of  early  manhood,  and  when  the  bill  came  up  for  con- 
sideration he  took  the  floor  and  delivered  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  persuasive  speeches  ever  heard  in  those  legislative  halls.  The 
effect  was  overwhelming.  The  opposition  were  disarmed.  The 
wavering  were  confirmed,  and  the  friends  of  the  measure  were  fired 
with  new  zeal.  The  Senate  bill  was  defeated,  and  the  law  of  '34 
was  left  still  in  force.     This,  though  a  triumph,  was  only  a  negative 

*  Aimtreec.  BMTtr,  Bradfotd,  Bocks,  Botkr,  Ckmbrlft,  Cealn,  Chertcr,  CWfcn,  dMifieU, 
CliatM.  CnwfenI,  Daopbin,  Erie,  Frmnklin,  Grcne,  Hnntiogdoii,  ladMoft,  JeSnwm,  Jvaiftta, 
Leb«noa,  Lehifh,  Loxerne,  McKean,  Mooroe.  Mifflin,  Mootfomery.  Noffthoraberiaiid,  Fmry,  Pike 
Potter,  SchoylkiU,  Bocnenet,  Tiofa.  Union,  Venengo,  Werren,  WtToe,  WtittMaonkmA,  Totk. 
t  Act  of  Aprfl  4, 1800.  )  Act  of  April  ls^  1834. 
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one.  The  principle  was  preserved,  bat  an  objectionable  and  very 
odious  law  was  still  in  operation,  and  it  was  soon  found  by  the 
friends  of  the  system  that  it  could  never  be  successfully  admin- 
istered. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1836,  the  final  struggle  was 
to  come.  An  entirely  new  bill  was  drawn  by  Dr.  George  Smith,  a 
member  of  the  Senate  firom  Delaware  county,  and  chairman  of  the 
joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  on  education.  This  bill,  as 
originally  drawn,  was  remarkable  for  its  far-reaching  aims,  its  sim- 
plicity, its  practicability,  and  its  general  fitness.  When  viewed  by 
the  light  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century's  experience,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  masterpiece,  and  will  never  cease  to  inspire  admiration. 
The  friends  of  education  in  future  generations,  will  not  fail  to  hold 
the  name  of  its  author  in  grateful  remembrance. 

The  bill  encountered  opposition  in  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  an  attempt  was  made  to  kill  it  by  amendments.  Many  of 
these  were  adopted,  and  its  simplicity  and  merit  greatly  impaired. 
But  it  was  finally,  at  the  adjourned  session,  adopted,  and  became 
the  general  school  law  of  the  State.*  In  its  operation  it  has  met 
with  opposition,  it  has  been  often  imperfectly  administered,  and  its 
details  have  beeen  shockingly  neglected;  but  notwithstanding  all 
the  obstacles  that  have  impeded  its  progress,  it  has  steadily  gained 
in  the  afifections  of  the  people,  its  fruits  have  annually  been  fairer 
and  more  abundant,  and  in  future  times  it  will  stand  as  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  the  generation  which  enacted  and  inaugurated  it. 

The  adoption  of  the  new  law  was  left  to  a  vote  of  the  people  in 
the  several  districts.  It,  however,  went  rapidly  into  operation.  To 
smooth  the  way,  and  attach  public  favor  to  its  beneficient  provisions, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  then  ex-ojficio  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  Mr.  T.  H.  Burrowes,  made  a  journey  through  most  of  the 
counties,  and  addressed  the  people.  In  his  annual  report  to  the 
Legislature  in  1838  he  sketched  the  proportions  which  the  system 
ought  to  assume,  but  which  for  many  years  remained  unattained, 
and  which  it  has  taken  nearly  thirty  years  to  realize. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  putting  the  new  law  in  operation 
was  that  of  securing  competent  teachers.  The  Le^slature  perceived 
this  difficulty,  and  recognized  the  necessity  of  providing  for  their 
education  at  the  public  expense,  even  previous  to  its  passage.  In 
the  acts  for  grants  of  money  and  lands  to  Colleges  and  Acade- 
mies, it  was  provided  that  in  consideration  of  receiving  these  appro- 
priations, they  should  educate  a  number  of  teachers  for  public  schools 

^AetorJniMl3Ui,]830. 
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grutiSb  lliese  pnmnoiift  s^red  a  nsehl  paipoae,  Vot  did  not  pvofwe 
cfective  in  prodociDg  a  skilled  body  of  teaehen.  llie  remedy  Ibr 
these  evils,  and  the  elevation  of  the  profesuon,  was  destined  to  be 
brought  abont  by  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  tlmn- 
aelves. 

▲TRMFIB  AT  QBOiJnZAnOir. 

To  awaken  an  interest  in  education  in  the  popular  mind,  to  arouae 
the  teacher  to  a  sense  of  his  duties,  and  to  infuse  life  and  energy  ioto 
the  pupils,  was  not  a  work  that  could  be  accomplibbed  by  law- 
makers. It  was  a  work  that  could  not  be  done  by  institutions  of 
leaming  devoted  to  other  functions.  It  was  reserved  for  the  teacher 
to  put  his  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  attempt  somethii^  for 
himselt 

There  had  been  previously  considerable  progress  made  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  but  the  influence  had  been  little  felt  outside  its  lim- 
its. An  association  was  formed  among  the  city  teachers  as  early  as 
1818,  and  in  1818  a  Common  School  law  was  passed  and  inauga- 
rated*  In  1832-3  another  educational  association  was  formed  and 
a  school  journal  was  started.  Through  the  labors  of  Mr.  Josiah  Hoi* 
brook,  lyceums  were  established,  in  which  the  interests  of  popular 
education  were  discussed.  The  writings  of  Mr.  Walter  R.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Chandler  and  others  exerted  considerable  influence  upon  the 
public  mind,  and  prepared  it  for  united  effort. 

But  the  first  signs  of  life  in  the  State  at  large  were  manifested  in 
the  attempts  at  oiganization  of  County  Institutes  and  associationa. 
Meetings  were  held  for  this  purpose  in  several  counties  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  at  about  the  same  time.  In  Crawford  county,  on 
the  25th  of  March,  1850,  was  organised  the  first  regular  Teachen' 
Institute.  It  has  continued  to  hold  a  regular  semi-annual  session 
of  a  weeFs  duration  from  that  time  to  the  present  From  the  hct 
that  it  was  the  pioneer  in  this  class  of  educational  agencies,  it  may 
be  of  interest,  as  a  matter  of  historical  record,  to  give  a  brief  ac^ 
count  of  it.  In  1853  was  published  a  pamphlet  of  its  proceedings^ 
in  which  was  contained  a  sketch  of  its  origin  and  progress  drawn  up 
by  the  hand  of  the  late  Dr.  Barker,  then  President  of  AU^hany 
Coll<^re,  and  always  the  steadfast  friend  of  the  common  school 
teacher.    The  following  is  an  extract  from  that  sketch: 

^'  The  sixth  semi-annual  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Crawford 
County  Teachers'  Institute  is  presented  to  the  public  with  mingled 
emotions  of  gratitude  and  hope.  The  past  history  of  this  associa- 
tion is  one  on  which  every  friend  of  popular  education,  indeed,  of 

Aet  of  Mmnb  3, 181& 
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every  fiiend  of  humanity  and  of  his  raoe,  mast  dwell  with  unalloyed 
pleasnre,  while  the  omens  of  its  futare  prosperity,  give  us  reason  to 
expect  that  it  is  destined  to  enjoy  a  long  career  of  usefulness  and 
honor.  It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  several  young  men,  (all 
of  whom  were  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  the  business 
of  teaching  in  our  public  schools)  deploring  the  public  apathy  in 
r^;ard  to  the  common  schools  in  this  and  adjoining  counties,  and 
the  lamentable  deficiency  in  knowledge,  unity  of  action,  and  sym- 
pathy, apparent  among  teachers,  began  to  east  about  to  find  an 
appropriate  remedy  for  existing  evils.  Foremost  among  these 
praiseworthy  young  men  was  Mr.  J.  F.  Hicks,  who,  unsolicited 
and  without  the  expectation  of  receiving  any  return  of  honor  or 
emolument  for  his  labor,  set  out  as  a  missionary  of  education  on  a 
tour  of  exploration  throughout  Mercer  and  Crawford  counties.  He 
visited  in  person  a  laige  number  of  schools,  and  conversed  with 
teachers  and  parents  on  the  subject  of  popular  education,  traveling 
for  this  purpose  on  foot  in  the  depth  of  a  most  inclement  winter. 
Thanks  to  his  most  philanthropic  eflforts  and  those  of  a  few  others 
associated  with  him,  the  attention  of  teachers  was  so  fiur  aroused, 
and  so  much  interest  was  elicited,  that  they  responded  in  laige 
numbers,  to  a  call  for  a  public  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  village  of 
Exchangeville,  in  Mercer  county,  on  the  third  of  February,  1850. 
That  meeting,  after  a  deliberate  survey  of  the  system  of  public 
schools,  and  of  the  imperative  duty  devolved  on  them  as  teasers, 
to  do  what  lay  in  their  power,  to  render  their  schools  more  efficient 
nurseries  of  morality  and  knowledge,  solemnly  united  in  a  fraternity 
for  this  purpose,  and  drew  up  a  Constitution  which  contemphited 
permanent  organisation.  They  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  the 
25th  of  March,  following,  in  MeadviUe,  and  at  this  place  accordingly 
was  held  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Association. 

'*  It  is  unnecetoary  to  pursue  this  history  &rther.  Suffice  it  to  say  • 
that  each  successive  half  year  has  witnessed  the  reassemblage  of  a 
laige  number  of  actual  teachers,  inspired  with  a  common  zeal,  and 
laboring  in  a  common  cause,  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue.  Thus 
far  harmony,  no  less  than  energy,  has  marked  the  deliberations  of 
this  body,  progress  has  been  its  watchword,  and,  under  its  auspices, 
a  vast  amount  of  information  has  been  difiused  through  the  commu- 
nity at  large  in  regard  to  the  proper  province  of  public  schools.  To 
the  body  of  teachers  it  has  been  from  the  beginning  an  occasion  of 
a  most  pleasing  reunion,  a  bond  of  83rmpathy,  a  wise  friend* and 
counselor,  and  a  voice  of  admonition  and  exhortation  gently  chiding 
our  past  delinquencies  and  urging  us  forward  with  a  spirit  more 
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eftroeit  and  more  enlightened  in  our  career  of  noble  and  beneTolent 
eflforto."* 

This  account  of  the  origb  <^  thia,  the  first  Institute,  is  sabstanti- 
allj  the  history  of  the  organization  and  development  of  Ck^nntj  In- 
stitutes thioughout  the  State.  A  few  months  kter,  in  September, 
1850,  was  organized  the  *<  Philadelphia  Association  of  the  Prin- 
cipals of  Public  Schools."  It  was  provided  in  the  constitoiion  that 
the  male  principals  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia  ahonld 
compose  this  Association,  and  that  the  regular  meetings  should  be 
held  on  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month.f  An  Institute  was  held 
in  the  city  of  Erie  on  the  8th  of  September,  1851,  but  was  not 
made  a  permanent  organization,  and  no  subsequent  meetings  were 
held  till  18584  During  the  same  year  was  organized  the  Liuicaster 
County  Educational  Association.  On  .the  llih  of  June,  1851,  Mr. 
John  Martin,  teacher  in  Penn  township,  with  the  concurrence  of  Mn 
John  Beck,  of  Letiz,  and  Mr.  Henry  Stauffer,  of  East  Lampeter 
issued  a  call  which  was  published  in  the  Lancaster  press  for  a  meet- 
ing of  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  an  organizatioB.  On 
the  2d  of  August  following,  a  preliminary  meeting  was  held  in  the 
city  of  Lancaster,  and  on  the  4th  of  October  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion was  effected.  The  constitution  provided  that  Teachers  and 
friends  of  education  should  be  eligible  to  membership,  that  the 
meetings  should  be  held  quarterly,  and  that  the  general  business  of 
the  Association  should  be  managed  by  a  Standing  Committee.  At 
one  of  the  early  meetings  a  stirring  address  was  delivered  by  Bishop 
Potter,  which  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the  educational  spirit  of 
the  teachers,  and  really  marked  a  new  era  in  the  development  of  the 
educational  energies  of  the  county.  §  Out  of  this  Association  was 
developed  the  Lancaster  County  Institnte,  which  was  organized 
Jan.  24th,  1853,  and  has  continued  to  hold  regular  annual  meetings 
•since.  | 

One  of  the  most  efBcient  agencies  in  stimulating  the  oiganization 
of  these  associations  was  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  which  was 
established  in  January,  1852,  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Burro wes,  of  Lancaster, 
It  was  first  established  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Lancaster  County  Association,  and  intended  as  the  organ  of  that 
body.  At  the  end  of  six  months  it  was  enlarged  from  sixteen  to 
thirty-two  pages,  and  was  made  the  oigan  of  the  teachers  of  the 
SUte. 

•  PunphWt  of  ProcMdlogi,  ISSi,  p.  3.  f  Pi.  Sebool  JkNiriMl,  Vol  L,  p.  M. 

}  Roport  of  Exoontivo  ConuiiUtM»  Dec,  18S3,  of  Stmta  TMobofi*  AiweiatioB. 
i  Pa.  School  Jooroal,  Vol.  I^  p.  IS.  J^Ptu  School  JouriMil,  VoL  L,  p.  SN. 
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'  In  the  track  of  these  pioneer  organizations,  institutes  were  estab- 
lished in  Schuylkill,  AUeghanj,  Lawrence,  Warren,  Wayne,  Wash- 
ington, Indiana,  Westmoreland,  Chester,  Fayette,  Beaver,  Berks  and 
Blair  counties,*  and  in  less  than  three  years  from  the  time  the  first 
was  held,  Institutes  or  Associations  had  been  established  in  no  less 
than  forty-seven  counties.  At  first,  they  were  very  imperfectly 
managed,  and  their  true  function  was  little  understood ;  but  they 
served  the  important  purpose  of  arousing  public  sentiment,  of  in- 
spiring teachers  with  a  sense  of  their  high  vocation,  and  opened  the 
way  for  an  organization  of  broader  scope,  and  more  enlarged  means 
of  usefulness. 

ORGANIZATION  Or  8TATB  TSAOHEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  State  Association  grew  out  of  a  wide-felt  necessity  for  some 
organized,  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  education  to 
effect  certain  much  needed  improvements  in  the  school  system  of 
the  State,  and  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  teaching  by  a  com- 
parison and  readjustment  of  views.  A  movement  seems  to  have 
been  made  at  about  the  same  time  in  several  of  the  County  Insti- 
tutes, looking  to  the  establishment  of  some  State  organization.  In 
the  Philadelphia  Association,  on  the  6th  of  Nov.,  1852,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  adopted : 

"  Besolved,  That  the  Association  is  in  favor  of  holding  a  Teachers' 
Convention,  at  an  early  day,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  cause 
of  Common  School  Education  in  Pennsylvania. 

"  Resolved^  That  correspondence  be  solicited  from  the  several  As- 
sociations throughout  the  State,  upon  the  propriety  of  carrying  the 
above  resolution  into  effect."  f 

Similar  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Alleghany  Association, 
proposing  the  28th  of  Dec.  as  the  time,  and  Harrisburg  as  the  place 
of  meeting.  Accordingly  there  was  issued  and  published  in  the 
December  number  of  the  School  Journal  the  following  call  for  a 
State  Educational  Convention.  \ 

"A  State  Convention  of  teachers  and  friends  of  Education  will  be 
held  in  Harrisburg,  on  Tuesday  the  28th  inst,  (Dec,  1852)  in  which 
it  is  hoped  that  every  County  and  educational  society  of  the  State 
will  be  represented.  Matters  of  great  interest  to  Teachers  and  all 
others  engaged  in  the  cause  of  general  education  will  be  discussed 
and  acted  on.  All  who  realize  the  importance  of  the  object  should 
therefore  take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  their  respective  sections 
of  the  State  fully  represented." 

*  Report  of  Exeentive  Committee  of  State  Teacben*  Anoclation,  Deo.,  1853. 
t  Pa.  School  Joarnal,  Vol.  I.,  p.  233.  t  Fa.  School  Journal,  Vol.  I.,  p.  857. 
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Ill  compliance  with  this  call  a  meetnig  was  bcld  in  the  Court 
Hoiue  in  Hanisbnfg  at  the  appointed  tiine,  and  continued  in  aeft- 
aion  two  dajB.  The  nomber  was  small,  but  embraced  some  of  tlie 
most  active  teachers  and  edncaton  in  the  State.  The  North-weat- 
era  comities  were  not  represented,  owing  to  the  great  distance  to  be 
traveled,  and  the  difficulty,  without  railroads,  in  reachii^  the  plaee 
of  meeting.  A  preliminary  oiganization  was  formed  by  electing  Mr. 
T.  H.  Bnrrowes  as  President ;  John  H.  Brown,  James  ThompsoB, 
A.  O.  Heister  and  J.  M.  McElroy,  as  Vice-Presidents;  James  G. 
Barnwell  and  A.  K.  Browne,  as  Secretaries;  and  Conley  Plotts  as 
Treasurer.  The  snbject  which  principally  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  meeting  dnring  the  early  sessions,  was  the  object  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  the  purposes  which  the  organisation  should  subserve.  The 
views  of  a  large  number  of  the  members  upon  this  topic  were  freely 
expressed,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  its  consideration,  a  Committee, 
consisting  of  Conley  Plotts  of  Philadelphia,  L.  T.  Covel!  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  D.  6.  Bash  of  Bradford  Co.,  were  appointed  to  prepare  a 
Constitution  in  conformity  with  the  general  sense  of  the  meeting. 
This,  after  some  discussion  and  amendments,  was  adopted  in  the 
following  form : 

PaSAXBLB.* 

As  a  means  of  elevating  the  profession  of  Teaching  and  of  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  Education  in  Pennsylvania^  we,  whoee  names  are  affixed,  do  unite 
oorselyes  together  under  the  following  Constitution : 

Art.  I.  This  organization  shall  be  known  bj  the  title  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers'  Association. 

Art.  II.  The  oflBcers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  four  Yice-Pres- 
dents,  two  Recordinfi:  Secretaries,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasnrer,  and 
an  Executive  Committee  to  consist  of  five  persons. 

Art.  III.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Association.  In  case  of  the  absence  or  inability  of  the  President  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  upon  one  of  the  Tice-Pnwident& 

Art.  IV.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  perform  the  duties  usually  devolving 
upon  such  officers. 

Art.  Y.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  oondnct  the  correspondence  of  the 
Association,  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Art.  VI.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  and  keep  all  flmds 
belonging  to  the  AK*ociation,  pay  out  the  same  only  on  orders  signed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  report  the  condition  of  the  finances 
at  each  apnual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Art.  Vll.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  carry  into  effect  all  orders  and 
resolutions  of  the  Association,  and  shall  devise  and  put  into  operation  such 
other  measures,  not  inconsistent  with  the  object  of  the  Association,  as  they  shall 
deem  best;  they  shall  keep  a  full  record  of  their  proceedings,  and  present  an 
annual  report  to  tlie  Association. 

Art.  VlII.  Any  Teacher  of  this  Commonwealth  may  become  a  member  of  this 
Association  by  signing  this  Constitution  and  paying  into  the  treasury  one  dollar, 
and  shall  continue  his  membership  by  the  annual  payment  of  one  dollar  ttiere* 
after. 

Art  IX.  Any  friend  of  Education,  on  being  proposed,  may  bo  elected  an 

•  Pa.  School  Jooraal,  VoL  II.,  p.  0. 
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Art  X.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  elected  hy  ballot  at  the  last 
stated  meeting  in  each  jear,  and  snch  officers  shall  enter  upon  ttie  daties  of 
their  respective  offices  at  the  next  meeting  thereafter. 

Art  XL  One  stated  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  annually  during 
the  Christmas  holydaTS,  the  day  and  place  being  agreed  on  at  each  previous 
stated  meeting;  anj  other  meeUng  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Art  XIL  This  Constitution  maj  be  altered  or  amended  bj  a  roigoritj  of  the 
members  present  at.  anj  regular  meeting,  when  notice  of  such  intended  altera- 
tion shall  have  been  given  at  a  previous  session. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitntion,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  as  the  first  regular  hoard  of  o£3cers :  John  H.  Brown, 
President;  James  Thompson,  Wm.  Roherts,  L.  T.  Covell  and  M. 
McElroy,  Vice-Presidents ;  John  Joyce  and  A.  K.  Browne,  Record- 
ing Secretaries ;  Jaraes  G.  Barnwell,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Con- 
ley  Plotts,  Treasurer;  8.  D.  Ingram,  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Wm.  Travis, 
H.  R.  Warriner  and  J.  M.  Barrat,  Ezecntive  Committee.  The  topic 
of  interest  that  was  most  fully  discussed,  was  that  of  the  thorough 
examination  of  all  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools,  by  a 
practical  teacher  in  the  capacity  of  a  County  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools.  The  importance  of  having  this  duty  thoroughly 
performed,  and  of  so  amending  the  School  Law  as  to  provide  for 
the  employment  of  such  an  o£Scer,  was  warmly  ui^d.  During  the 
discus^on  of  this  topic,  His  Excellency  Wm.  Bigler,  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  F.  W.  Hughes,  Secretary  of  State,  and  ex- 
officio  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  were  present  by  invita- 
tion, and  delivered  speeches  in  favor  of  the  measure.  The  impor- 
tance of  inaugurating  a  system  of  Schools  for  the  Professional  Train- 
ing of  Teachers,  and  until  these  could  be  established  of  encouraging 
the  holdmg  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  was  also  discussed.  A  resolution 
was  passed  constituting  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents  a  com- 
mittee to  memorialize  the  Legislature  to  make  an  appropriation  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  County  Institutes.  The  subject  of  changing 
the  School  Law  so  as  to  Increase  the  minimum  term  for  keeping  open 
the  Public  Schools  from  three  to  six  months  was  discussed,  and  a 
resolution  to  that  effect  adopted.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Wil- 
liam Travis  on  the  "  Responsilnlity  and  Qualification  of  Teathers^^ 
and  by  H.  R.  Warriner  on  ^^  Poetry. ^^  From  this  brief  outline  of 
the  proceedings  and  discussions  at  this  first  meeting,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  subjects  broached  were  of  vital  importance  to  the  school 
system.  A  great  point  was  gained  by  having  them  discussed  by 
the  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  men  of  all  political  parties, 
and  to  enlist  the  sympathies,  and  a  participation  in  the  debate,  of 


partment. 

Thi  First  RiotTLAB  Mkktiho  of  the  Associatiott  was  held  at 
Pittsbai^  on  the  5th,  6th  and  8th  days  of  Angost,  1 853.     It  was 
presided  oyer  by  the  President,  John  H.  Brown,  who,  alter  the  ^ans- 
action  of  some  miscellaneons  business,  delivered  his  inangnral  ad- 
dress, on  the  ^J)u  tUs  and  Responsthilities  of  the  Teacher,^*     Hie  report 
of  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  previous  meeting  on  "  Norfmi 
SchooU^  was  read  by  the  chairman,  T.  H.  Barrowes,  Esq.,  of  Lan- 
caster.    This  report  recited  the  recommendations  of  the  several 
Snperintendents  since  1834,  and  urged  in  strong  terms  that  the 
teacher  should  himself  press  his  claims  upon  the  Legislatnre  by  way 
of  memorial.     It  elicited  a  general  discussion  firom  the  ablest  deba- 
ters present     An  objection  was  urged  against  immediate  action  on 
the  ground  that  the  nature  of  Normal  Schools  was  not  generally 
understood  by  teachers,  and  no  plan  for  their  establishment  had  as 
yet  been  matured.    But  the  sense  of  the  meeting  seemed  to  be  fa- 
vorable to  immediate  action ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  discnssion,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  instructing  the  Conmiittee  to  prepare  a  me- 
morial to  the  Legislature  upon  the  subject,  to  be  read  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association.     A  prominent  feature  at  this  meeting 
was  the  " ReporU  <f  the  CountUSy^  which  consisted  of  brief  state- 
ments of  the  educational  life  and  activity  in  each  county.     The  col- 
leges, academies  and  seminaries  were  generally  reported  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition;  but  the  statements  respecting  common  schools 
were  in  a  desponding  mood.    A  report  on  the  *'  Uses  and  Abuses 
of  Text  BookSy^*  was  read  by  Prof.  James  Thompson,  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  had  been  referred.    The  subject 
of  "Primary  Schools ^^  was  discussed  at  considerable  length,  and 
interesting  speeches  were  delivered  by  Bishop  Potter,  and  Dr.  Lord 
of  Ohio.     Lectures  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Prod  John  F. 
Stoddard  on  "  Education  and  the  Educator ;"  by  Lorin  Andrews 
on  ^^ Teachers^  InstituteSy'^  and  by  John  Gregory  on  the  **Mind.^ 
The  general  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the  State  was  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  features.     The  discussions  developed  a  genewl 
view  of  education  throughout  the  whole  State.     The  principal  de- 
fects in  the  common  school  system  were,  the  want  of  competent 
teachers,  ignorance  of  primary  instruction,  and  the  general  apathy 
and  indifference  of  parents.     The  remedies  proposed  were  Normal 
Schools  for  educating  teachers,  and  Teachers'  Institutes  for  arousing 
and  directing  public  sentiment  and  stimulating  teachers  to  higher 
attainments.     In  furtherance  of  the  last  object  it  was  ordered  tbt 
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Thk  Sbcond  Mebtino  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Lancaster 
on  the  27th,  28th  and  20th  of  Dec,  1853,  and  was  presided  over 
by  John  H.  Brown,  President  The  committee  on  Normal  SchooUy 
continued  from  the  last  meeting  made  a  verbal  report,  and  read  a 
Memorial  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  I^egislatare,  which  was 
adopted.  The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  William 
Travis,  read  their  annual  report,  containing  a  general  review  of  the 
operations  of  the  Association  since  its  organization,  and  a  sketch  of 
the  progress  made  in  common  school  education.  Certain  improve- 
ments in  the  law,  and  in  the  manner  of  administering  it,  were  strongly 
urged.  A  report  on  ^^  State  and  County  Superintendents^''  was 
read  by  Wm.  Travis,  chairman,  of  the  committee  to  whom  this 
subject  had  been  previously  referred.  Considerable  discussion  was 
elicited  by  this  report.  By  the  provisions  of  the  School  Law  of 
1886,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  was,  by  virtue  of  his 
oflSce,  the  official  head  of  the  School  Department.  In  the  multipli- 
city of  his  duties  as  Secretary,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  give 
that  attention  that  was  demanded  to  oi^^nize  and  conduct  the  School 
System.  Besides,  the  labor  of  the  latter  office  was  principally  per- 
formed by  the  Deputy  Superintendent.  It  was  therefore  urged  that 
the  two  offices  should  be  separated.  A  strong  appeal  was  also  made 
for  a  provision  for  an  officer  for  each  county,  a  practical  teacher, 
whose  duties  should  be, — 1.  To  examine  teachers;  2.  To  hold  insti- 
tutes and  public  meetings;  3.  To  visit  as  many  schools  as  possible; 
4.  To  act  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  State  Super- 
intendent and  the  local  boards,  to  certify  to  the  correctness  of  all 
reports  and  affidavits,  and  to  make  an  annual  report.  A  report  on 
"Prtma/y  Schools"  was  read  by  A.  M.  Grow,  chairman  of  com- 
mittee. A  lecture  was  delivered  by  Prof.  James  Thompson-  on 
"  Language,"  An  election  was  held  for  a  board  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  which  resulted  as  follows :  James  Thompson,  President; 
A.  T.  Wright,  Eli|»  Schneider,  Wm.  Travis  and  W.  V.  Davis,  Vice- 
Presidents  ;  John  Joyce  and  A.  E.  Browne,  Recording  Secretaries ; 
J.  G.  Barnwell,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  and  Conly  Plotts  Trea- 
i(nrer.  In  connection  with  this  session  Informal  Meetings^  previous 
to,  and  after  the  regular  meetings,  were  held,  at  which  special  school- 
room duties  were  discussed.  These  exercises  proved  of  much  value 
and  interest 

Thb  Third  Mbxtino  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Pottsville 

from  1st  to  3d  of  August,  1854,  and  was  presided  over  by  James 
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Hompson,  PreAideDt.  Daring  the  interval  between  this  and  the 
preceding  meeting,  the  LegisUture  had  made  a  revision  of  the  School 
Law,  introdacing  some  of  the  best  features  of  the  original  bill  aa 
drawn  by  Dn  Smith  in  1886 ;  but  which  at  the  time  were  stricken 
out  and  modified  by  amendments.  The  County  Snperintendency, 
a  feature  which  the  Association  had  from  its  opening  session  la- 
bored to  magnify  and  recommend,  was  also  incorporated.  This  re- 
vised law  also  provided  for  the  publication  of  a  School  Architecture, 
and  made  the  School  Journal  the  official  organ  of  the  School  De- 
partment, features  which  have  proved  most  efficient  agencies  in 
administering  it. 

An  inaugural  address  was  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the 
meeting  on  the  *^  Philosophy  of  Education,^^  by  the  President 
The  report  on  "Foco/  Musie^^  was  read  by  John  H.  Brown, 
chairman  of  committee.  A  report  was  read  by  W.  Y.  Davis,  chur- 
man  of  committee,  on  "  CompuUory  Attendance  at  SchooV*  A  re- 
port on  the  ^^Co^ucation  of  the  Sexes,^  was  read  by  J.  P.  Wicker- 
sham,  chairman  of  committee.  On  this  question  a  spirited  debate 
sprang  up,  which  was  continued  through  the  greater  part  of  two 
days.  The  report  was  a  strong  statement  of  the  affirmative  of  the 
question,  but  its  positions  were  persistently  assailed.  On  the  follow- 
ing resolution  which  was  introduced  early  in  the  session :  viz.,  "Be- 
eolvedy  That  the  report  be  accepted,  and  that  the  Association  approve 
of  its  sentiments,"  a  vote  was  taken,  which  resulted  in  its  passage  by 
29  yeas  to  7  nays.  A  committee  was,  however,  appointed  from 
among  the  opponents  of  the  system  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 
A  report  was  read  by  E.  Lamborn,  chairman  of  committee,  on 
**  Teaching  Compositum  and  Declamation^  A  report  was  read  by 
T.  H.  Burrowes,  Esq.,  chairman  of  committee,  on  the  "  Past,  Present 
and  Future  of  the  Teachers  of  Pennsylvania,"  A  report  wa^read  by 
A.  E.  Brown,  chairman  of  committee,  on  the  ^^  Influence  of  Female 
Teachers,"  A  report  was  read  by  Wm.  Travis,  chairman  of  com- 
mittee, on  a  "  Paid  Agency"  and  also  on  the  "  Moral  Influence  of 
the  Teacher,"  No  formal  lectures  or  addresses,  aside  from  the  inau- 
gural of  the  President,  were  delivered,  though  the  reports  of  the 
committees  were  elaborated  with  great  care,  and  form  a  set  of  very 
valuable  papers. 

The  Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Lewistown 
from  Dec.  26th  to  29th,  1864,  and  was  presided  over,  in  the  absence 
of  the  President,  by  John  F.  Stoddard,  President  pro  tern,,  and  by  W. 
V.  Davis,  Vice-President  The  n^port  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
read  by  J.  P.  Wickersham,  chairman,  reviewed  the  condition  of  com- 


mon  school  edacaUon,  and  referred  particnlariy  to  the  changes  inaa* 
gurated  by  the  recent  legialatioo.  Caation  was  counseled,  lest  by 
pushing  on  changes  too  rapidly,  the  advantages  already  gained  be 
lost.  A  report  on  **  School  District  Libraries "  was  read  by  the 
chairman  of  committee,  James  R.  Challen,  Jr.  A  report  on  the 
^Ancient  Languages^^  was  read  by  the  chairman  of  committee,  W. 
V.  Davis.  A  report  was  read  on  " Phymology  and  Ventilation^^  by 
the  chairman  of  committee,  D.  Laughlin.  This  report  was  very  fully 
and  ably  discussed,  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  ventilation 
particularly  described.  Many  of  the  views  here  presented  were  em- 
bodied in  the  new  Stat«  School  Architecture,  which  was  soon  after 
issued  from  the  press.  It  was  recommended  by  resolution  that 
physiology  be  made  a  regular  common  school  branch,  as  the  most 
effectual  means  of  producing  a  more  enlightened  state  of  public  sen- 
timent A  report  was  read  on  the  "  Co-education  of  the  StMs^^  by 
John  H.  Brown,  chairman  of  committee.  This  report  was  followed 
by  a  long  and  very  animated  discussion,  as  at  the  previous  meeting. 
The  committee  took  strong  ground  in  &vor  of  the  separate  education 
of  the  sexes,  and  in  support  of  their  position  quoted  the  practice  of 
other  nations,  and  many  portions  of  our  own  country ;  but  chiefly 
founded  their  argument  on  the  assertion  that  the  male  demands  a 
different  course  of  education  from  the  female.  In  opposition  to  this 
view  it  was  maintained  that  from  the  constitution  of  society,  from 
the  nature  of  the  family,  the  church,  and  the  various  avocations  in 
life,  it  was  necessary  and  designed  that  they  should  be  educated 
together.  This  subject  has  rarely  been  more  ably  discussed  than  at 
these  two  meetings  of  the  Association.  A  lecture  was  delivered  by 
Alfred  L.  Kennedy,  M.  D.,  on  the  ^^Polytechnic  CoUegee  of  Europe.^ 
An  election  was  held  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  following 
officers:  W.  V.  Davis,  President;  A.  L.  Kennedy,  H.  Williams,  J.  P. 
Wickersham  and  W.  J.  Gibson,  Vice-Presidents ;  Ira  C.  Mitchell  and 
R  McDevitt,  Recording  Secretaries;  Amos  Row,  Treasurer;  A.  M. 
Gow,  J.  F.  Stoddard,  J.  H.  Brown,  Jos.  J.  Stutzman  and  J.  J.  Wol- 
cott,  Executive  Committee. 

The  Fifth  Mebtino  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Pittsburg, 
from  August  7th  to  0th,  1855,  and  was  presided  over  by  W.  V. 
Davis,  President.  During  this,  the  first  year  of  the  County  Super- 
intendency,  Mr.  J.  P,  Wickersham,  County  Superintendent  of  Lan- 
caster county,  had  opened  and  conducted,  in  conjunction  with  a 
corps  of  competent  instructors,  a  three  months'  Institute,  or  County 
Normal  School.  That  Institute  was  the  origin  of  the  present  flour- 
ishing State  Normal  School  of  the  Second  District,  located  at  Millers- 


Tiue.  Mr.  vYicKenoam  was  cauea  on  tor  an  account  ot  tnai  experi- 
ment This  introduced  the  general  subject  of  State  and  Ooimtj 
Normal  Schools,  which  led  to  a  protracted  discnssion,  occupying  more 
time  than  an  j  and  all  other  subjects  discussed.  The  Legisli^re  had,  st 
the  two  previous  sessions,  had  bills  under  consideration  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  State  Institutions ;  but  had  fiiiled,  as  yet,  to  enact  a  law 
upon  the  subject  The  first  part  of  the  discussion  was  upon  the 
establishment  of  State  Schools  for  the  thorough  and  systematic 
training  of  teachers.  But  it  would  take  time  to  establish  these 
schools,  and  when  established,  some  time  would  be  required  before 
a  trained  corps  of  teachers  would  be  ready  for  labor.  Hence,  the 
necessity  of  county  or  temporary  Normal  Schools  to  be  held  for 
three  months  in  the  year,  and  to  be  conducted  by  county  superin- 
tendents, for  immediate  results,  formed  the  subject  of  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  discussion.  It  was  conducted  with  great  warmth, 
and  many  useful  facts  and  statements  were  elicited.  It  no  doubt 
exerted  an  important  influence  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  Normal 
School  Law.  A  report  on  the  ^  Workings  of  Public  SchooU  in  PhUa- 
delphia,^^  was  read  by  Wm.  Roberts,  chairman  of  committee.  A  re- 
port on  tbe  **  Development  of  the  Religimte  Facultiee"  was  read  by 
Rev.  H.  Dodge,  chairman  of  committee.  A  report  on  "  School  Die- 
eipline  "  was  read  by  A.  M.  Gow,  chairman  of  committee.  The  regu- 
lar annual  address  was  delivered  by  the  President,  on  the  ^  Ckdnu 
akd  Future  Proepeete  of  the  Teacher,^  The  announcement  of  the 
death  of  John  H.  Brown,  the  first  President  of  the  Association,  and 
of  L.  T.  Oovell,  a  Vice-President,  called  forth  feeling  and  appropriate 
remarks  and  resolutions. 

Thb  Sixth  Mietino  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Philadelphia 
from  Dec.  26th  to  20th,  1855,  and  was  presided  over  by  W.  V. 
Davis,  President  The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  read 
by  the  chairman,  A.  M.  Gow.  It  contained  a  brief  review  of  the 
progress  of  common  school  education,  with  an  appendix  showing 
the  number  and  length  of  County  Institutes  held  during  the  year, 
and  the  names  of  newspapers  in  which  were  educational  depart- 
ments. By  this  statement  it  was  shown  that  seventy  institutes  had 
been  held,  varying  in  length  from  one  day  to  one  week,  and  that 
thirty  county  newspapers  had  educational  columns.  A  resolution 
requesting  State  aid  to  County  Institutes  drew  forth  a  spirited  dis- 
cussion. A  report  "  On  the  Development  of  the  Moral  Faculties " 
was  read  by  J.  P.  Wickersham.  A  report  on  the  '*  Development  of 
the  Physical  Faculties'*^  was  read  by  A.  L.  Kennedy,  M.  D.  A  re- 
port on  "  The  School  System  of  Pennsylvania^  waa  read  by  S.  P. 


Bollmaii.  A  report  on  ^  Puhltc  JSxamtnatums  and  JSixhunluma^ 
was  read  by  A.  Bartt.  An  essay  on  the  ''  Teacher  and  his  Reward  " 
was  read  by  Mrs.  M.  £.  Mitcbcll.  An  address  was  delivered  by  J. 
C.  Adamson,  D.  D.,  on  the  "  Study  of  Natural  History.'^  A  me- 
moir of  the  life  and  services  of  John  H.  Brown,  first  President  of 
the  Association,  was  read  by  Mr.  Roberts.  The  following  persons 
were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Presi- 
dent ;  B.  M.  Kerr,  B.  C.  Allison,  A.  E.  Brown  and  J.  N.  Barrett, 
Vice-Presidents ;  J.  H.  Orvis  and  A.  T.  Donthett,  Recording  Secre- 
taries ;  Joseph  Fell,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Good, 
A.  Bortt,  Wm.  V.  Davis,  H.  R  Warriner  and  A.  M.  Gow,  Execntive 
Committee. 

Thb  Sbventh  Mextino  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Williams- 
port  firom  the  12th  to  the  14th  of  August,  1856,  and  was  presided 
over  by  J.  P.  Wickersham,  President.  The  regular  inaugural  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  the  President  on  "  Philosophy  of  Teaching?^ 
A  report  on  ''  Mental  Discipline  ^'  was  read  by  Conly  Plotts.  A 
report  on  ^^High  Schools^^  was  read  by  Philotus  Dean.  A  report 
on  '*  The  Relation  of  Secular  and  Sunday  Schools  '^  was  read  by  A. 
M.  Gow.  The  principal  debate  at  this  session  was  had  upon  this 
report  The  subject  of  parochial  or  sectarian  schools  in  their  influ- 
ence upon  pupils  and  upon  the  common  school  system,  was  warmly 
debated.  The  importance  of  improving  the  methods  of  moral  in- 
struction in  the  public  schools,  and  having  the  bible  read  as  a  stated 
exercise  was  urged  by  argument  and  appeal  with  great  force.  A 
report  on  "  Truancy ^  its  Causes  and  Cure  "  was  read  by  Charles  W, 
Deans.  A  report  on  the  "  Number  of  Hours  of  School  per  Day  " 
was  read  by  J.  H.  Orvis.  An  essay  on  '*  Morale  Religious  and  In- 
tellectual Instruction  "  was  read  by  Miss  M.  Edgar.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  Rt  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D.,  on  "  Complete  Culture,^* 
and  by  Charles  Davies,  LL.  D.,  on  the  "  Theory  of  Education,^^ 
The  attendance  at  this  was  hirger  than  at  any  previous  meeting, 
there  being  one  hundred  and  eighty  members  present. 

Thb  Eighth  Mbbtino  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Harrisburg 
from  Dec.  30th  to  Jan.  1st,  1856-V,  and  was  presided  over  by  J. 
P.  Wickersham,  President  The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  read  by  the  chairman,  W.  V.  Davis.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
survey  of  educational  progress  presented  by  the  report,  the  subject 
of  visitation  by  State  Superintendent  was  referred  to,  and  its  import- 
ance as  a  means  of  arousing  public  sentiment  and  exciting  an  interest 
in  the  county  institutes,  particularly  pointed  out  The  report  also 
contained  a  recommendation  that  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 


monwealtb,  and  an  independent  department  created.  A  report  on 
^^ Normal  SehooU^^  was  read  hy  J.  F.  Stoddard.  Upon  this  report 
a  warm  debate  arose  upon  the  true  sphere  of  a  Normal  SchooL  Hie 
|M«Tailing  opinion  was  that  in  addition  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  branches  to  be  tai^ht,  tiiere  should  be  imparted  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Theory  and  the  Practice  of  Teaching.  A  report  on  the 
*^ Examination  of  Teachere^^  was  read  by  B.  M.  Kerr.  A  report  on 
^  Teaching  Maihematice  "  was  read  by  £.  l^ooks.  A  resolution  was 
ofiered  early  in  the  session,  asking  the  L^slature  to  grant  State  aid 
to  Teachers'  Institutes ;  also  one  declaring  the  State  system  incom- 
plete without  some  provision  for  Normal  Schools.  Upon  the  former 
of  these  resolutions  a  long  and  well-conducted  debate  ensued,  calcu- 
lated  to  intensify  the  feelings  of  teachers  jp  its  &yor,  and  to  awaken 
the  public  mind  to  its  importance.  A  lecture  was  delivered  on  '*  The 
Common  School  System  cf  Germany  "  by  K  S.  Schenck,  D.  D.  The 
Association  was  favored  with  the  presence  of,  and  addresses  by.  His 
Excellency  James  Pollock,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth ;  Mr. 
Banks,  Auditor  General ;  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  Henry  C.  Hickok,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools.  Delegates  were  appointed,  embracing  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools,  to  the  New  York  State  Association  to 
be  held  at  Binghampton.  The  following  persons  were  elected  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year:  William  Roberts,  President;  Albert  Owen, 
D.  Heckendom,  J.  J.  Stine  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Crumbaugh,  Vice-Presi- 
dents ;  J.  J.  Stutzman,  R.  McDivitt,  Recording  Secretaries ;  Joseph 
Fell,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Amos  Row,  Treasurer;  B.  M.  Kerr, 
J.  F.  Stoddard,  Isaac  Bhick,  A.  D.  Hawn  and  A.  K  Brown,  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Tbe  Ninth  Mbbtino  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Chambers- 
burg  from  August  11th  to  13th,  1857,  and  was  presided  over  by 
Wm.  Roberts,  President.  Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association 
in  December,  the  Legislature  had  passed  the  act  asked  for,  separa- 
ting the  school  Superintendence  from  that  of  the  Secretaryship  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  erecting  an  independent  department  with 
a  superintendent,  a  deputy,  and  adequate  clerical  force.  The  first 
Superintendent  under  the  new  law  was  Henry  C.  Hickok,  to  whose 
industry  and  zeal  in  organidng,  and  carrying  into  efficient  operation, 
the  peculiar  and  somewhat  intricate  features  of  the  system,  its  mar- 
velous success  was  in  a  great  measure  due.  After  the  usual  prelimi- 
nary business  the  President  delivered  his  inaugural  address.  A  re- 
port  on  "  The  Effect  of  General  Intellectual  Culture  on  Manual 
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Clairm  of  Teaching  to  the  Bank  of  a  Profession*^  was  read  by  J.  P. 
Wickersham.  An  essay  on  ^^  Moral  and  Religious  Instruction^*  pre- 
pared by  Mrs.  Ira  C.  Mitchell,  was  read  by  the  Secretary.  An  essay 
on  "  School  Discipline "  was  read  by  S.  B.  McCormick.  A  resolu- 
tion introduced  on  the  subject  of  Permanent  State  Teachers'  Certifi- 
cates was  discussed  at  considerable  length,  and  the  propriety  of  the 
measure  strongly  urged.  An  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Henry 
C.  Hickok  on  *'  The  Common  School  System  of  PennsylvamaJ* 
Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  the  venerable  Ex-Governor  Ritner 
and  Mr.  Isaac  Hazlehurst. 

Thk  Tenth  Mssting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  the  borough 
of  Indiana  from  Dec.  29th  to  3 1st,  1857,  and  was  presided  over  by 
Wm.  Roberts,  President  A  report ""  On  the  Best  Mode  of  Estaih 
lishing  Normal  Schools  "  was  read  by  J.  J.  Stutzman.  At  the  pre- 
ceding session  of  the  Legislature,  a  kw,  providing  for  a  complete 
system  of  Normal  Schools,  had  been  passed.  It  made  a  division  of 
the  State  into  twelve  nearly  equal  districts  as  to  population,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a  school  capable  of  accommodating 
and  instructing  at  least  800  pupils  in  each.  It  made  no  appropria- 
tion of  money  for  lands  or  buildings.  This  report  was  based  upon 
the  act,  and  was  principally  devoted  to  devising  plans  for  their 
establishment  An  account  was  g^ven,  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion, of  private  Normal  Schools  and  of  Academies  having  teachers* 
classes,  and  a  detail  of  the  manner  in  which  such  schools  could  be- 
come State  Institutions.  A  report  "  On  Methods  of  Teaching  "  was 
read  by  A.  Burtt  A  report  "  On  the  Dark  and  Bright  Side  of 
Teaching  "  was  read  by  S.  B.  McCormick.  A  report  on  **  Methods 
of  Examining  Teachers**  was  read  by  E.  Lambom.  A  report  on 
the  ^^  Relation  of  Common  Schools  to  the  Higher  Institutions  of 
Learning**  was  read  by  J.  R.  Sypher.  The  constitution  was  so 
amended  as  to  provide  for  the  holding  the  annual  meeting  in  Au- 
gust, and  for  only  one  meeting  a  year.  Delegates  were  appointed 
to  the  New  York  Association.  The  following  persons  were  elected 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  John  F.  Stoddard,  President ;  S.  P. 
BoUman,  J.  N.  Caldwell,  E.  Lambom  and  S.  D.  Ingram,  Vice-Presi- 
dents; J.  J.  Stutzman  and  K  D.  B.  Porter,  Recording  Secretaries; 
J.  N.  Pieroe,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Amos  Row,  Treasurer;  B. 
M.  Kerr,  S.  Fmdley,  J.  L.  Richardson,  Wm.  RoberU  and  J.  T.  Val- 
entine.  Executive  Committee. 

Thk  Elxvbnth  Mxbtiho  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Scranton 
from  August  10th  to  ISth,  1858,  and  was  presided  over  by  John  F. 


elation  was  iDtrodaced  and  elected  as  honorary  members.  The 
President  delivered  the  asual  inaugural  address.  It  was  principaUj 
devoted  to  the  school  system  of  the  State,  with  a  recital  of  the  several 
steps  in  its  progress  and  improvement  By  the  provisions  of  the 
41st  section  of  the  law  of  1854,  the  County  Superintendent  is  vested 
with  the  power  to  annul  the  certificate  of  a  teacher,  granted  either 
by  himself  or  by  any  of  his  predecessors  in  office.  A  resolution  was 
offered  early  in  the  session  recommending  the  repeal  of  this  feature. 
The  principal  discussion  was  upon  this  topic  It  was  not  all^^ 
that  any  abuse  of  the  power  had  in  any  case  occurred,  but  that  it 
was  liable  to  occur,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  teacher  were  insecure 
in  consequence.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion  the  resolution  was 
voted  down  by  a  large  majority.  A  report  on  the  ^^  Study  of  Mathe- 
matics "  was  read  by  C.  R.  Cobum.  An  essay  on  "  The  Sunny  Side 
rf  Ttaching^^  was  read  by  Miss  M.  £.  Buckingham.  An  address  was 
delivered  by  C.  L.  Lewis  on  the  ^^  Importance  and  Method  of  the 
Study  of  History"  The  Association  was  more  numerously  attended 
than  at  any  previous  meeting.  The  following  persons  were  elected 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  Frank  Taylor,  M.  D.,  President ;  S.  D. 
Ingram,  J.  L.  Richardson,  K  Lambom  and  W.  V.  Davis,  Vice-Pre- 
sidents ;  S.  A.  Terrel  and  Wm.  Sterling,  Recording  Secretaries ;  £. 
D.  B.  Porter,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Amos  Row,  Treasurer ;  C. 
R.  Cobum,  C.  W.  Deans,  Wm.  Roberts,  A.  Donaldson  and  J.  N. 
Pierce,^  Executive  Committee. 

Tbb  Twelfth  MBsriNa  of  the  Association  was  held  at  West 
Chester  from  the  2d  to  the  4th  of  August,  1859,  and  was  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Frank  Taylor,  President  An  inaugural  address  was 
delivered  by  the  President  The  report  of  the  Executive  Conmiittee 
was  read  by  the  chairman,  C.  R.  Cobum.  A  circular  letter,  which 
had  been  addressed  to  each  County  Superintendent  in  the  State, 
elicited  the  following  &cts:  There  were  held,  during  the  preceding 
year,  institutes  and  associations  in  40  counties,  in  most  cases  con* 
dacted  by  County  Superintendents,  and  800  township  or  district 
drills.  A  report  on  "  Teaching  English  Grammar  "  was  read  by  H. 
R.  Warriner.  A  report  on  "  Punctuality  and  Regularity  of  Attend' 
ance"  was  read  by  C.  W.  Deans.  A  report  on  the  ^*  Bights  of  Pu- 
pils  "  was  read  by  J.  N.  Pierce.  A  report  on  the  "  Method  of  Con- 
ducting Teachers^  Institutes"  was  read  by  F.  A.  Allen.  A  report  on 
the  *'  Study  of  Natural  Sciences  "  was  read  by  S.  D.  Ingram.  A 
report  on  ^^  Blunders  in  Spelling"  was  read  by  Wm.  Roberts.  A 
report  on  the  ^^ Public  School  System  of  Philadelphia"  was  read  by 


revise  the  Constitution,  and  prepare  By-Laws,  reported,  and  after 
some  discussion  and  amendment  the  report  was  adopted.  The 
changes  in  the  Constitution  were  very  slight  The  annual  fee  for 
membership  was  reduced  from  one  dollar  to  fifty  cents ;  none  but 
teachers  were  allowed  to  vote  and  hold  office,  and  the  time  of  hold- 
ing the  annual  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  first  Tuesday  in  August 
The  following  By-Laws  were  adopted : 


First  An  auditing  committee,  consisting  of  three  persons,  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  on  the  first  day  of  each  annual  meeting,  wboee  duty  it  shall  be 
to  audit  the  Treasurer's  account  and  report  the  condition  of  the  treasury  to  the 
Association  during  the  Association. 

SoeotuL  The  President  shall  appoint  at  the  opening  of  each  meeting,  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  four  persons,  who  shall  enroll  the  names  and  record  the 
addresses  of  all  the  members  present,  and  leave  a  copy  of  their  report  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretaries  to  be  inserted  with  the  minutes. 

Third,  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  Local  Com- 
mittee, to  make  the  necessary  local  arrangements  for  the  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Fourth.  The  Recording  secretaries  shall  be  paid  each  ten  dollars  annually  for 
their  services. 

F^  The  President's  Inaugural  Address  shall  be  delivered  at  2  o'clock,  P. 
IL,  on  the  first  day  of  the  annual  session. 

A  lecture  on  ^^  Education  for  the  Tinus^^  was  delivered  by  Joseph 
Parish,  M.  D.  An  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  John  M.  Reed  (^ 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meet- 
ing a  splendid  banquet  was  g^ven  to  the  members  by  the  citizens  of 
West  .Chester.  The  following  persons  were  elected  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year:  C.  R.  Cobum,  President;  J.  L.  Richardson,  Jonathan 
Oause,  David  Dennison  and  Theophilus  Weaver,  Vice-Presidents; 
Wm.  Sterling  and  S.  D.  Ingram,  Recording  Secretaries;  Wm.  H. 
Johnson,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Amos  Row,  Treasurer;  F.  A. 
Allen,  J.  P.  Sherman,  J.  A.  Thompson,  J.  P.  Wickersham  and  £.  A. 
Lawrence,  Executive  Committee. 

The  Thibtbbnth  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Greena- 
burg  from  August  7th  to  0th,  1860,  and  was  presided  over  by  C.  R. 
Cobum,  President  An  inaugural  address  was  delivered  by  the  Pres- 
ident The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  read  by  F.  A« 
Allen,  chairman*  At  the  preceding  meeting  a  resolution  had  been 
passed  ordering  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  ses- 
uon  of  the  Association.  The  committee  reported  that  no  action  had 
been  taken  in  regard  to  the  publication.  A  resolution  was  accord- 
ingly offered  and  passed,  ordering  the  preparation  of  a  volume  com- 
prising a  selection  from  the  best  papers  and  proceedings  of  all  the 
previous  meetbgs,  with  a  historical  account  of  the  origin  and  prog- 


dischaige  this  datj.  A  report  was  read  on  the  "  Order  of  StvdieB  " 
bj  J.  T.  Valentine.  A  report  was  read  on  the  ^  Ancienl  Clanks 
in  Common  SchoolM  **  by  J.  W.  Gregory,  A  report  was  read  ob 
''Teaching  Engliik  to  German  Children''  by  P.  B.  Witmer.  A 
report  on  '^  Thoroughne$i  in  Teaching''  was  read  by  A.  SmiUi. 
Essays  were  read  by  L.  C.  Beach  on  the  "^  Duty  of  the  Teacher  to 
hie  Profeenonj"  by  Miss  M.  B.  Jackson  on  "  A  mare  Elevated  Cul- 
ture of  Teachers''  and  by  Miss  M.  McGord  on  ''Pictures as  TeachertJ* 
An  address  on  the  "  Chemistry  of  the  Sunbeam"  was  delivered  bj 
E.  L.  Yeomans,  M.  D.  A  lecture  was  delivered  on  "Entomology'^ 
by  Rev.  A.  M.  Stewart  The  following  persons  were  elected  ofBcers 
for  the  ensuing  year :  Andrew  Burtt,  President ;  John  Miller,  Aza- 
riah  Smith,  A.  T.  Donthett  and  E.  Lambom,  Vice-Presidents;  Wm. 
Sterling  and  J.  H.  Stewart,  Recording  Secretaries;  0.  R.  Cobomy 
Corresponding  Secretary ;  Amos  Row,  Treasorer ;  J.  P.  Sherman,  A. 
H.  Snnbower,  J.  W.  Dickerson,  F.  A.  Allen  and  S.  R.  Thompson, 
Executive  Committee. 

Thb  Fourteenth  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Lewis- 
burg  from  August  6th  to  9th,  1861,  and  was  presided  over  by  Aza- 
riah  Smith,  Vice-President.  A  statement  was  made  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  his  intention  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of 
Colleges,  Academies,  Female  Seminaries,  County  Superintendents 
and  Teachers  of  Public  High  Schools,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
counsel,  and  asked  for  advice  as  to  the  most  fiivorable  time  for  holding 
it.  The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  read  by  the  chair- 
man, J.  P.  Sherman.  The  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  showed 
a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  some  $300.  A  resolution  was  offered 
and  carried  that  this  sum,  together  with  as  much  more  as  could  be 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions  of  teachers  throughout  the  State, 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  a  cannon  and  equipments, 
on  which  should  be  inscribed  "  Presented  to  the  Government  or 
THE  UNrrED  States  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  PuTTINO  DoWN  REBELLION."      Dr.  T. 

H.  Burrowes  was  appointed  to  purchase  and  present  the  cannon.  A 
report  was  read  on  "  An  Educational  Organ  of  the  Association"  by 
W.  V.  Davis;  also  one  on  "  Ought  Candidates  for  the  Office  of 
County  Superintendent  to  be  Examined  P'  A  report  on  the  "  Pro- 
fessional Beading  of  Teachers  "  was  read  by  Joseph  Wilson.  An 
address  was  delivered  on  the  "Belation  of  the  College  to  the  Common 
School"  by  Prof.  G.  R.  Bliss.     An  address  was  delivered  on  ^^ 
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Finished  Edueaticn^'  by  Prof.  T.  F.  Curtis.  Essajt  were  read  on 
the  ^'Philosophy  of  ChvemmtnV'  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Bliss,  and  by  Miss 
M.  A.  Walton  on  ^'NaturtU  Teaekinps,^  An  original  poem  was 
read  by  Miss  Lydia  M.  Camer  on  ''  ChangtJ^  Interesting  discus- 
sions were  mMntained  on  tbe  number  of  hours  that  the  pupil  should 
be  required  to  devote  to  study  per  day,  and  upon  the  qualifications 
of  County  Superintendents.  The  following  persons  were  elected 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  Azariah  Smith,  President;  S.  D.  In- 
gram, Isaac  S.  Geist,  Joseph  E.  Jackson  and  David  Heckendom, 
Vice-Presidents ;  Wm.  Sterling  and  Henry  Honch,  Recording  Secre- 
taries ;  Hiram  C.  Johns,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Amos  Row,  Trear 
surer ;  Smedley  Darlington,  S.  S.  Jack,  Geo.  D.  Scott,  J.  W.  Dick- 
erson  and  Thos.  £.  Rogers,  Executive  Committee. 

Thb  FirrEXiTTH  Mibtino  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Reading 
from  the  4th  to  the  6th  of  August,  1863,  and  was  presided  over,  in 
the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  entered  the  mili- 
tary service,  by  S^  D.  Ingram,  first  Vice-President  The  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee  for  the  years  1862-3  was  read  by  the 
chairman,  Smedley  Darlington.  The  subject  of  the  ^'Prominent  Oh* 
ject  of  Text-books^^  was  discussed  at  considerable  length.  The  pre- 
vailing opinion  was  in  favor  of  oral  teaching  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  was  generally  practiced.  A  report  on  the  question 
^  JEToir  to  Teach  English  to  German  Children,^^  was  read  by  Rev.  J. 
S.  Ermentrout.  A  report  on  the  ''  Study  of  History  in  the  Common 
Schools''  was  read  by  Wm.  F.  Wyers.  The  subject  of  ''Military 
Drill  in  Our  Schools  "  was  proposed  for  discussion,  and  called  forth 
the  longest  and  most  interesting  debate  of  the  session.  Encouraging 
a  military  or  fighting  spirit  was  strongly  deprecated.  Judge  Pringle 
Jones,  a  graduate  from  West  Point  Military  Academy,  made  an  able 
speech  upon  the  subject,  and  strongly  defended  the  propriety  and 
the  necessity  of  a  thorough  military  education.  A  lengthy  explana- 
tion was  given  by  Dr.  Borrowes,  why  he  had  not  yet  purchased  the 
Teachers'  Cannon,  as  ordered  by  the  Association.  He  reported  $720 
subject  to  order.  A  resolution  was  passed  ordering  the  purchase 
and  presentation  to  be  made.  A  beautiful  poem  on  "Pennsylvania^ 
Her  Past  and  Present,''  was  read  by  Miss  Annie  F.  Kent  A  lecture 
on  "  Natural  Science  "  was  delivered  by  Prof.  S.  D.  Hillman.  An 
address  was  delivered  by  Maj.  Gen.  Franx  SigeL  He  said  he  had 
been  a  teacher  and  a  school  director.  His  heart  was  with  the 
teachers.  They  were  to  make  this  nation  truly  a  republic.  A  free 
nation  can  not  exist  without  the  free  schools.  He  did  not  fear  the 
effect  of  a  military  education.    If  you  at  the  same  time  implant  in 
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the  hearts  of  the  youth  a  chivah-ous  sense  of  honor,  and  regard  for 
the  rights  of  others,  there  vill  be  no  niilitarj  despotism.  The  fol- 
lowing persons  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  Samuel 
D.  Ingram,  President ;  Issac  S.  Geist,  Jacob  Ulp,  John  B.  Storm 
and  Henry  Houch,  Vice-Presidents;  Wm.  Sterling  and  John  S. 
Ennentront,  Recording  Secretaries;  Robert  Oruikshank,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary;  Amos  Row,  Treasurer;  S.  S.  Jack,  W.  W.  Woodruff^ 
J.  E.  Hartder,  Reuben  F.  Hofford  and  A.  N.  Raub,  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Trb  Siztksvth  Msbtiho  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Altoona 
from  the  2d  to  the  4th  of  August,  1864,  and  was  presided  over  by 
8.  D.  Ingram,  President  An  inaugural  address  was  delivered  by 
the  President.  A  report  on  ^*  Ulttstrated  Science^  prepared  by  F. 
McEee,  was  read  by  Mr.  Jack.  This  report  led  to  the  discussion  of 
the  general  subject  of  Object  Lessons,  and  drew  out  the  speaking 
talent  of  the  Association.  While  the  utility  of  the  real  objectrlesson 
system  was  highly  commended,  the  mistaken  idea  of  making  it  a 
mere  routine  exercise  to  be  learned  and  recited  by  the  page  fnnn  a 
book,  was  condemned.  A  report  on  "  Stages  of  Mental  Growth " 
was  read  by  J.  S.  Ermentrout  A  report  on  *'  The  means  to  induce 
pupils  to  aim  at  a  high  standard  of  Intellectual  Culture^^  was  read 
by  CoL  G.  F.  McFarland.  This  report  led  to  an  interesting  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  of  prizes  and  emulation  as  incentives.  A 
letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Burrowes  stating  that  arrangements  had 
been  made  to  purchase  the  Teachers'  cannon,  but  it  was  found  that 
the  government  ammunition  would  not  fit  it,  and  hence  it  was  not 
yet  in  position.  An  essay  was  read  by  Miss  Fannie  M.  Haley  on  the 
*^ Personal  Hahits  of  TeackersJ"  An  address  was  delivered  on  '*  The 
Education  of  the  Moral  Nature^  by  E.  V.  Gerhart,  D.  D.,  President 
of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  An  address  was  delivered  on 
'*  lAJberal  Education  '*  by  Samuel  P.  Bates.  An  address  was  deliv- 
ered on  "  The  Necessity  of  a  True  Order  of  Studies "  by  Thomas 
Hill,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Harvard  University.  The  follow- 
ing persons  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  F.  A.  Allen, 
President;  Samuel  P.  Bates,  L  S.  Walthom,  William  H.  Parker  and 
J.  H.  Shoemaker,  Vice-Presidents;  G.  F.  McFarland  and  S.  Z.  Sharp, 
Recording  Secretaries ;  R.  McDivitt,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Amos 
Row,  Treasurer;  Wm.  F.  Wyers,  Chas.  W.  Deans,  C.  Elliott,  A.  T. 
Douthett  and  A.  N.  Raub,  Executive  Committee. 

OOKOLOSIOV. 

From  this  brief  account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association,  it 


perfecting  the  organic  school  law  of  the  State.  At  the  time  of  its 
organization  there  was  indeed  a  common  school  system ;  but  it  pos- 
sessed little  vitality,  and  was  accomplishing  comparatively  meager 
results.  By  discussion  and  agitation,  and  by  memorials  addressed  to 
the  Legislature,  the  law  itself  was  thoroughly  revised  and  its  powers 
greatly  enlarged — a  County  Superintendency  was  given — a  costly 
school  architecture  was  prepared  and  issued  to  every  district — the 
School  Journal  was  made  the  organ  of  the  School  Department  and 
sent  at  the  expense  of  the  State  to  each  school  board — a  separate 
School  Department  was  erected — ^a  complete  and  well-conceived 
Normal  School  organization  was  engrafted  upon  the  law — and  the 
whole  system  was  so  perfected  that  it  stands  a  marvel  of  excellence 
*— grand  in  its  proportions  and  lofty  in  its  purposes.  That  these  re- 
sults were  mainly  due  to  the  enlightened  and  well-directed  efforts  of 
the  Association  can  not  be  doubted.  Its  work  in  securing  the  im- 
provement of  the  organic  law  has  been  w^ll  done,  and  is  well  nigh 
complete. 

But  there  is  another  sphere  that  lies  open  before  it,  in  which  its 
future  efforts  must  be  directed,  demanding  its  best  judgment  and 
clearest  foresight.  The  principles  which  underlie  the  practice  of 
teaching  are  as  yet  imperfectly  understood.  This  is  the  ground  on 
which  future  triumphs  must  be  won.  Questions  that  require  pro- 
found wisdom  to  fathom  must  be  considered,  the  false  must  be  de- 
tected and  be  eliminated  from  the  true,  the  traditions  and  practices 
of  the  fathers  must  be  questioned,  and  the  tests  of  reason  and  reflec- 
tion must  be  rigidly  applied.  In  this  unlimited  field  of  investigation 
it  must  now  push  forward  and  accomplish  the  great  work  whereunto 
it  is  called. 
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Adambon,  Bey.  J.  C,  D.  D.— Lecture  on  the  Stady  of  Natural  History,  1855. 
Andrews,  Lorin,  D.  D.,  Prea.  Marietta  College,  O.— Lecture  on  Teach&n^  In- 

stitutea,  1863. 
Batbs,  Samubl  P^  Dep.  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  Pa. — An  Ad- 
drees  on  Liberal  Education,  1864.    Amor.  Jtmr,  of  EdL,  VoL  XIT.  pu  155. 
Blxbs,  Geo.  R.,  PioC  of  Greek  in  Lewisburg  UniT^aity. — An  Address  on  tbe 

Relation  of  the  College  to  the  Common  Schools,  1861. 
Bbowk,  Joqk  H., — Inaugural  Address  on  the  Duties  and  Besponabilitiea  of  tlM 

Teacher,  1^53.    *  PewMykiania  School  JbymcU,  YoL  II.,  p.  81. 
Curtis,  T.  F.,  D.  D.,  Prof,  of  Hebrew  in  Lewisburg  University. — ^An  AddresB 

on  a  Finished  Education,  1861. 
COBUBK,  C.  R.,  Superintendent  of  Bradford  County  .—Inaugural  AddresB,  1860. 

Vol.  IX.,  p.  86. 
Daviss,  Charles,  LL.  D.,  Prof  in  West  Point  Military  Academy. — On   tbe 

Theory  of  Education,  1866. 
Davis,  W.  Y., — Inaugural  Address  on  the  Claims  and  Future  Prospects  of  Ibe 

Teacher,  1856.    Vol.  IV.,  p.  80. 
Grmort,  John, — Mind,  1863. 
Gkrhart,  £.  v.,  D.  D.,  President  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.— An  Ad- 

drew— The  Education  of  the  Moral  Nature,  1864. 
Hill,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  L  L.  D.,  Pres.  of  Harvard  University. — ^An  Address  on 

the  Necessity  of  a  True  Order  of  Studies,  1864. 
HiOKOK,  Hon.  Henrt  C,  State  Superintendent — On  the  Common  School  Stys- 

tem  of  Pennsylvania,  1857. 
HiLLMiN,  S.  D.,  Prof  of  Nat  Science  in  Dickinson  College. — ^An  Address  oo 

Natural  Science,  1863.    VoL  XII.,  p.  84. 
IiroRAK,  S.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Dauphin  county. — An  Inaugural  Addresi^ 

1864.     VoL  XIIL,  p.  78. 
Eknnedt,  Alfred  L.,  K  D. — On  the  Polytechnical  Colleges  of  Europe,  1864. 
Lewis,  ProC  C.  L., — An  Address  on  the  Importance  and  Method  of  the  Study 

of  History,  1858. 
Parish,  Joseph.  M.  D.— A  Lecture  on  Education  for  the  Times,  1859.    VoL 

VIIL,  p.  84. 
Reed,  Hon.  John  M.,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court — ^An  Address  on  Past  and 

Present  Education,  1859. 
Roberts,  Wm.,— Inaugural  Address,  1867.    VoL  VI.,  p.  80. 
Potter,  Rt  Rev.  Alonzo,  D.  D.,  L  L.  D.,  Bishop  of  Penni^lvania.— An  Ad- 
dress on  Complete  Culture,  1856. 
SOHENOK,  Rev.  B.  S.,  D.  D.— On  the  Common  School  System  of  Germany,  1867. 
SiQEL,  Maj.  Gen.  Franz, — An  Address  on  Republican  Education,  1863. 
Stewart,  Rev.  A  M.,— An  Address  on  Entomology,  1860. 
Stoddard,  ProC  John  F.,— Education  and  the  Educator,  1863.    VoL  IL,  p.  87. 

Inaugural  Address,  1868.    VoL  VH.,  p.  88. 
Taylor,  Frank,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Chester  County.— Intfugoral  Address, 

1859.     VoL  VIIL,  p.  67. 
Thompson,  jAME8,~Language,  1863.    Inaugual  Address  on  the  Philosophy  of 

Education,  1854. 
Travis,  William,— Address  on  the  Responsibility  and  Qualifications  of  Teadn 

ers,  1852. 
Warrinbr,  W.  R.,— Lecture  on  Poetry,  1852. 
Wickersham,  J.  P.,  Principal  State  Normal  SchooL— Inaugural  Address  on  the 

Philosophy  of  Teaching. 
TiOMAHS,  E.  L,  M.  D.— Three  Lectures  on  the  Chemistry  of  the  Sunbeam. 
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eoBswm  or  VMroms,  isbats  akd  duoubbtokb. 

Ancient  Languagea»  1854  KormaJ  Schools,  1853.    YoL  II.,  p.  83. 

Ancient  Classics  in  Common  Schools,  Normal  Schools,  1856.    YoL  Y.,  p.  257. 

1860.    YoL  IX.,  p.  91.*  Number  of  Hours  of  School,  per  daj, 

Blunders  in  Spelling^,  1859.  1856.    Yol.  Y.,  p.  92. 

Best  Mode  of  Establishing   Normal  Order  of  Studies,  1860.    Yol.  IX.,  p.  87. 

Schools,  1857.  Ought  Candidates  for  the  Offloe  of  Co. 

Change,  1861.    Yol.  X.,  p.  92.  Supt  to  be  Examined,  1861.    Yol. 

Claims  of  Teaching  to  the  Rank  of  a      X.,  p.  88. 

Profession,  1857.    Yol  YI.,  p.  87.     Paid  Agency,  1854. 
Co-Education  of  the  Sexes,  1854.    YoL  Past,  Present  and  Future  of  the  Teach- 

ni.,  p.  87,  211.  ers  of  Pa.,  1854.    YoL  III.,  p.  92. 

Compulsory   Attendance    at    School,  Pennsylvania,  Her  Past  and  Present, 

1854.  VoL  III^  p.  82.  1863.     Vol  XIL,  p.  92. 
Composition  and  Declamation,   1854.  Personal  Habits  of  Teachers,  1864. 

Vol.  III.,  p.  78.  PhUoBophy  of  Government,  1861.    YoL 

Bevelopment  of  the  Religious  Facul-      X,  p.  87. 

ties,  1855.    YoL  IV.,  p.  84.  Physiology  and  Yentilation,  1854.    YoL 

Bevelopment  of  the  Moral  Faculties,      IIL,  p.  215. 

1855.  VoL  lY.,  p.  209.  Pictures  as  Teachers,  1860. 
Bevelopment  of  the  Physical  Faculties,  Primary  Schools,  1853.    YoL  II.,  p.  224. 

1855.    VoL  lY.,  214.  Professional  Reading  of  Teachers,  1861. 

Duty  of  the  Teacher  to  His  Profession,      YoL  X.,  p.  93. 

1860.  Public  Examinations  and  Exhibitions, 
Educational  Organ  of  the  Association,       1865.    Vol.  IV.,  p.  222. 

1861.  VoL  X.,  p  95.  Public  School  System  of  Philadelphia, 
Effect  of  General  Intellectual  Culture      1869. 

on  Manual  Labor,  1857.    YoL  YL,  Punctuality  and  Regularity  of  Attend- 

p.  91.  ance,  1869.     YoL  YIII ,  p.  82. 

Examination  of  Teachers,  1866.  Rights  of  Pupils,  1859.  YoL  YIII.,  p.  88. 

High  Schools,  1866.  Relation  of  Secular  and  Sunday  Schools, 

How  to    Teach   English  to  German  1856. 

Children,  1863.    YoL  XII.,  p.  81.  Relation  of  Common  Schools  to  Higher 

Influence  of  Female  Teachers,  1854.  Institutions  of  Learning,  1857.    Yol. 

YoL  IIL.  p.  86.  YL,  p.  265. 

Illustrated  Science,  1864.    YoL  XIIL,  School  District  Libraries,  1854.     YoL 

p.  79.  UL,  p.  208. 

Intellectual  Development    YoL  lY.,  School  Discipline,  1856.  Yol.  lY.,  p.  92. 

p.  88.  School  System  of  Pa.,  1855.    YoL  lY., 

In&nt  Schools.    YoL  Y.,  p.  82.  p.  218. 

Means  for  a  High  Standard  of  Intel-  School  Discipline,  1857.  VoL  YL,  p.  86. 

lectual  Culture,  1864.    YoL  XIIL,  Stages  of  Mental  Growth,  1864.    Yol. 

p.  86.  XIIL,  p.  81. 

Mental  Discipline,  1856.    YoL  Y.,  p.  State  and  County  Superintendence,  1853. 

78.  YoL  IL,  p.  232. 

Method.9  of  Examining  Teachers,  1857.  Study  of  Natural  Sciences,  1859.    YoL 

Methods  of  Teaching,  1867.    YoL  YL,  VIIL,  p.  96. 

p.  244.  Study  of  History  in  Common  Schools, 

Method  of  Conducting  Teachers'  Insti-  1863.    YoL  XIL,  p.  88. 

tutes,  1859.    YoL  VIIL,  p.  92.  Study  of  Mathematics,  1858. 

Military  Drill  in  our  Schools,  1863.  Sunny  Side  of  Teaching,  1858.     YoL 

More  Elevated  Culture  of  Teachers,  VIL,  p.  116. 

1860.  Teaching  Composition  and  Declamation, 

Moral  Influence  of  the  Teacher,  1854.  1854. 

Moral,  Religious  and  Intellectual  In-  Teaching  Mathematics,  1856.    YoL  Y., 

struction,  1856.    VoL  V.,  p.  94.  p.  261. 

Moral  and  Religioiis  Instruction,  1857.  Teaching  English  Grammar,  1859.  YoL 

YoL  YL,  p.  83.  VIIL,  p.  77. 

Nature's  Teachings,  1861.    YoL  X.,  p.  Teaching  English  to  German  Children, 

90.  1860.     VoL  IX.,  p.  95. 
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Bates,  S.  P.,  ffarrieimrgi  Dauphin. 

Beane,  Y.  B.,  Middletoum,      ** 

Bishop,  EliM,  Harrieburg^      " 

Bowman,  Kate,  Lebanon^  Lebanon4 

Briggs,  E.  S.  PiUsUm^  Luzeme. 

Brown,  C.  W.,  51  John  Street,  N.  T. 

Burrowes,  Thomas  H.,  Lancaster,  Lan- 
caster. 

Cobnm,  C.  R.,  Hdrrieburg,  Daaphin. 

Coleman,  Annie,  Pittsion,  Luzerne. 

Conrad,  Thos.  N.,  West  Grove,  Chester. 

Cressman,  P.,  Philade^hia,  Philadei- 
phia. 

Craikshank,  Robert,  PbttHoum^  Mont- 
gomery. 

Darlington,  Harriet  B.,  EreQdoun,  Ches- 
ter. 

Darlington,  Smedlej,  Ercildoun^  Ches- 
ter. 

Darlington,  Rich'd.,  Ercildattn,  Chester. 

Davis,  Thos.  P.. ,  Schuylkill 

Dickerson,  Kate  J.,  Chester  Springs^ 
Chester. 

Eartiart,  H.  A.,  ffockerviOe,  Dauphin. 

Eggers,  E.  A.,  Philadelphia^  Philadel- 
phia. 

Ennentrout,  John  S.,  Reading,  Berks. 

Evans,  David,  Lancaster^  Lancaster. 

Fischer,  W.  G.,  Oirard  Cottege,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Freeland,  A.  E.,  PottsviUe,  Schuylkill 

Puller,  Wesley  W., ,  Juniata. 

Geist,  I.  8.,  Marietta,  Lancaster. 

Gleim,  Maria,  Lebanon,  Lebanon. 

Grider,  J.  M.,  MowiiviUe,  Lancaster. 

Guldin,  Isaac  W.,  Pottstoton,  Montgom- 
ery. 

Hallman,  Benj.,  PhomixviUe,  Chester. 

Harpel,  £.  N.,  Cornwall,  Lebanon. 

Hartzler,  J.  K.,  BeUviUe,  Mifflm. 

Hatton,  Addie,  Middletoum,  Dauphin. 

HUlbush,  R  R.,  Mahony,  Northumber- 
land. 

Hillbush,  J.  R.,  Mahony,  Korthumber- 
land. 

Hillman,  S.  D.,  Carlisle,  Cumberland. 

Hoflftaan,  Francis  C,  New  Berlin,  Union. 

Hoffbaan,  Levi  J.,  Oeiger's  Mills,  Berks. 

Houck,  Henry,  Lebanon,  Lebanon. 

Hofford,  R.  F.,  Lehighiown,  Carbon. 

Ingram,  S.  D.,  Harrisburg,  Dauphin. 


Jack,  a  S.,  Pleasant  Unity,  Westmeto- 
land. 

Jones,  M.  S.,  JUading,  Berks. 

Kent,  Annie,  F.,  JennerviOe^  Chester. 

Light,  Asaph  S.,  Lebanon,  Lebanon. 

Long,  F.  D.,  Jersey  Shore^  Lycoming. 

McCord,  Mary,  Lewistoum,  Mifl&in. 

McFarland,  Almira,  BeedsviUe,  Mifflin. 

McDivitt,  Robert,  Huntingdon,  Hunt- 
ingdon. 

Marshall,  Helen  R.,  West  Chester,  Ches- 
ter. 

Martin,  Rachel  E.,  Jersey  Shore,  Lyco- 
ming. 

Mowry,  J.,  Burri^mrg,  Dauphin. 

Newlin,  Jesse,  Port  Carbon,  SchuyUdU 

Nicks,  H.  R.,  KutOawn,  Berks. 

Raub,  A.  N.,  Cressona,  Schuylkill 

Roberts,  Wm.,   Philade^hia^  Philadel- 
phia. 

Row,  Amos,  ffarriahurg,  Dauphin. 

Rupp,  John  S.,  Lebanon,  Lebanon. 

Schock,  George  F.,  Hamburg^  Beiia 

Scott,  George  D^  Reading,         ** 

Shannon,  Jennie,  Pittston,  Luzerne. 

Shannon,  Lizeie,         "  ** 

Sharplesa,  a,  West  Chester,  Chester. 

Shaw,  Mary  A.,  Lewisiawn,  Mifflin. 

SheDey,  W.  H.,  York,  York. 

Smith,  B.  J.,  Pricetown,  Berks. 

Stewart,  John  A.,  Reading,  Berks. 

Stewart,  Mary  E.,  Lewistown,  Mifflin. 

Stiriing,   Wm.,   Philaddphia,  Phikdd- 
phia. 

Storm,  John  B.,  Siroudtburg,  Monroe. 

Stroup,  W.  K.,  Lewistown,  Mifflin. 

Uhler,  Sue  A.,  Lebamxm,  Lebanon. 

nip,  Jacob,  Norihumberland,  Northum- 
berland. 

Yalentine,  T.  J.,  Reading,  Berks. 

Welliver,  J.  N.,  Lock  Haven,  Clinton. 

Wells,  George  F.,  Reading,  Berks. 

Wickersham,   Emerine    J.,   MiUersviBe, 
Lancaster. 

Wickersham,  J.  P.,  MiUersviUe,  Lancas- 
ter. 

Williamson,  Amanda  C,  New  Louden, 
Chester. 

Woodruff,  W.  W.,  West  Chester,  Chester. 

Wyers,  W.  F.,  **  * 
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THOMAS  H.  BT1RR0WES,  LL   D. 

TnouAS  Hbnry  Bubrowbs,  President  of  the  Convention  in  which  the  State 
Teachers'  Aasociation  was  formed,  was  bom  Nov.  16tb,  1806,  at  Strasburg, 
Lancaster  county,  Pennsylyania,  of  highly  respectable  Irish  parentage.  His 
fiither  returned  to  Ireland  in  1810,  came  in  1817  to  Quebec,  went  again  to  Ire- 
land in  1822,  and  finally  in  1826  returned  to  his  former  home  in  Pennsylvania. 
During  these  successive  removals  of  the  lamily  his  education  was  by  no  means 
neglected  At  an  English  and  classical  school  in  Quebec,  under  private  instruc- 
tors or  in  private  schools  in  Ireland,  atd  for  two  years  under  a  tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  he  acquired  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  French  ]an« 
guages,  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  Greek,  and  the  rudiments  of  Ger- 
man, besides  a  practical  training  and  knowledge  of  men  and  things  of  no  leas 
value,  consequent  upon  a  wandering  life.  In  1826  he  commenced  a  courae  of 
legal  study  and  general  reading  under  Amos  Ellmaker,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster;  in 

1828  entered  the  Yale  College  Law  School,  at  the  same  time  attending  the  sci- 
entific lectures  of  Professors  Silliman  and  Olmsted,  and  of  Dr.  Knight,  and  in 

1829  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lancaster  county.  Becoming  somewhat  prom- 
inent  in  politics,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1831,  and  agam  in 
1832,  and  in  1835  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Rltner  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State,  to  which  the  superintendency  of  common  schools  was  then  ex  officio  at- 
tached. Here  began  bis  first  connection  with  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State. 

The  Common  School  Law,  drafted  by  Samuel  Breck,  member  of  tlie  Senate 
from  Philadelphia,  had  been  passed  in  1834  and  slightly  revised  in  1836,  but 
was  still  to  be  put  into  operation  and  was  very  incomplete.  He  at  once  exam- 
ined into  the  condition  of  the  law  and  of  popular  education  in  the  State,  had  a 
revised  bill  prepared,  which  was  passed  in  1836,  and  fix)m  that  time  the  system 
began  in  reality  to  be  efficient  The  most  effective  feature  in  this  bill  was  one 
allowing  each  district  to  discontinue  the  school  system  if  found  unacceptable 
after  a  three  years'  triaL  This  obtained  for  the  system  a  fair  trial  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  people,  and  by  the  year  1849,  under  its  operation,  all  opposition 
bad  ceased  and  the  system  was  carried  into  general  and  permanent  operation 
without  dissent  fix>m  any  quarter. 

During  the  years  183*7  and  1838  Mr.  Burrowes  visited  every  county  in  the 
State,  meeting  and  consulting  with  the  teachers  and  school  directors,  and  ac- 
quiring a  store  of  mformation,  obtainable  in  no  other  way,  for  the  guidance  of 
his  official  action.  During  his  first  three  years  at  the  head  of  the  school  depart- 
ment^ many  additions  to  the  working  machinery  were  made,  and  several  sug- 
gestions for  improvement  offered  in  his  Reports,  most  of  the  latter  of  which 
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have  since  been  adopted.  Among  these  were  a  coontj  superyiston  of  schoob 
and  a  State  Normal  School  systeoL  In  1837  he  published  and  circulated  in  all 
the  districts  of  the  State  a  plan  and  drawing  for  the  improvement  of  i*yi«fci«g 
school-houses  and  for  more  convenient  furniture,  which  was  at  once  largelj 
adopted.    This  was  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  of  the  kind  in  the  Union. 

A  change  of  administration  occurring,  the  charge  of  the  public  schools  passed 
earlj  in  1839  into  other  hands,  and  Mr.  Burrowes  retired  to  his  farm  near  Lan- 
caster and  seren  years  afterwards  resumed  the  piactioe  of  law.  As  school  di- 
rector he  had  here  great  influence  in  elevating  and  perfecting  the  public  schoob 
of  the  town,  and  he  also  published  a  series  of  elaborate  newspaper  articles  upon 
the  school  system,  which  aided  in  uniting  and  directing  public  sentiment  throogfa- 
out  the  State  in  &vor  of  school  improvement  At  an  Educational  Conventioa 
held  at  Harrisburg  in  1860  a  detailed  report  was  presented  by  him  upon  sdiool 
superintendence.  He  was  first  Preudent  of  the  Lancaster  County  Teachezs* 
Association,  formed  in  1861.  In  1862  he  established  the  ^'PennsylvaMa  School 
J(mmalf'*  of  which  he  has  ever  since  been  editor  and  proprietor.  In  the  same 
year  he  presided  over  the  Convention  for  the  formation  of  the  State  Teadien* 
Association,  all  of  whose  meetings,  but  one,  he  has  attended  and  reported,  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  its  work  and  deliberations.  In  January,  1853,  he  intro- 
duced the  first  Teachers*  Institute  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  from  this  time 
to  1856  he  prepared  and  delivered  numerous  essays  upon  topics  of  educational 
interest,  many  of  which  were  published.  In  1864  he  prepared  the  descriptrrs 
matter  for  the  ^^Pennsylvania  School  ArchUectureJ^  In  1857  he  wrote  the  pres 
ent  Normal  School  Law  of  the  State,  having  seen  the  unsurmountable  oppoa- 
tion  of  the  Legislature  to  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  wholly  at  the 
State  expense  and  to  be  controlled  by  State  authority,  and  after  liaving  for 
years  nourished  the  idea  of  Normal  Schools  independent  of  State  aid  and  con- 
trol, in  bis  own  vicinity. 

In  1860  Mr.  Burrowes  again  took  charge  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State 
as  State  Superintendent,  the  office  having  been  made  independent  of  the  State 
Secretaryship  in  1868,  and  during  a  term  of  three  years  from  that  date  he  in- 
ftised  much  vigor  into  the  administration.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  to  estab- 
lish schools  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  destitute  orphans  of  tiie 
soldiers  of  the  State,  and  a  fund,  to  be  expended  in  1866,  of  $126,000  was 
placed  at  his  disposal  He  is  now  (1866)  engaged  in  this  work  and  faaa  already 
over  1,000  orphans  in  the  schools.* 

JOHN  HORACE  BROWN,  A.  M. 
JOHV  HoBAOB  Broww,  elected  the  first  President  of  the  State  Teadiers'  Aan- 
datiou  at  its  organization  in  1862,  was  bom  in  Cayuga  county,  New  York,  oa 
tiie  20th  of  November,  1802.  The  limited  opportunities  of  even  an  elementaiy 
education  which  that  new  settlement  afforded,  as  well  as  those  which  his  fitther'a 
removal  to  Cumberland  county,  New  Jersey,  in  1812,  secured  for  him,  were 
diligently  improved,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  commenced  his  career  as  a 
schoolmaster,  in  a  primary  school  in  the  neighborhood,  discharging  its  duties 
during  the  summer,  and  attending  school  himself  in  the  winter.  In  1822  he 
removed  to  Philadelphia^  and  with  the  interval  of  a  few  years  in  teaching  a  pri- 

*  For  a  fiiller  lUleh  of  Or.  Batnwm"  lift,  no  Bvmi4'f  AnMrieaa  Jooiaal  of  Edaeatioo,  VoL 
VL,  pp.  107-«», 
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"William  Roberts,  fifth  President  of  the  Association,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey, 
but  removed  while  a  youth  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  year  1823  commenced 
his  career  as  a  teacher  fbr  one  year  in  the  Children's  Asylum,  then  under  the 
charge  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  and  for  four  years  in  a  private  boys*  school. 
After  a  brief  experience  in  a  public  office  he  resumed  his  vocation  as  a  teacher, 
commencing  with  a  "  School  for  Young  Ladies,"  which  he  conducted  with  suc- 
cess for  five  years.  In  April,  1836,  he  took  charge  of  the  Moyamensing,  since 
called  the  Ringgold  School,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  remained  in  connec- 
tion with  it  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  When  he  first  commenced  his 
duties  in  this  school  the  Lancasterian  or  monitorial  system  was  in  use,  and  he 
spent  fifteen  days  in  the  Model  School  in  Chester  Street,'  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  its  practical  operations.  For  several  months  he  taught 
by  this  inefficient  method.  His  school  increasing  to  more  than  200  pupils,  he 
was  allowed  the  next  year  the  services  of  a  male  assistant,  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing year  three  lady  assistants.  He  was  an  active  member,  and  for  several  years 
an  officer,  of  the  "  City  Teachers'  Association,"  and  one  of  the  first  Vice-Presi- 
dcnt.<i,  and  was  among  the  originators  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  of 
which  he  was  elected  President  in  1856.  Ho  was  also  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  "  National  Teachers'  Association,"  of  which  he  has  been  an  active 
member  and  a  Vice-President  Mr.  Roberts  is  the  author  of  a  "  History  of  th€ 
UniUd  StcUes  "  for  the  use  of  Schools,  which  has  been  adopted  as  the  text-book 
for  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere. 

JOHN  FAIR  STODDARD. 

John  P.  Stoddard,  the  sixth  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
was  bom  in  Greenfield,  Ulster  county.  New  York,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1825. 
His  rudimentary  education  was  acquired  at  the  district  school  in  his  native  town, 
and  his  more  advanced  course  at  academies  in  Duchess  and  Orange  counties,  N. 
Y.  He  became,  at  the  of  sixteen,  teacher  of  a  district  school,  and  it  was  in  the 
experience  of  two  years  in  this  vocation  that  he  discovered  the  motives  and  the 
ambition  which  have  governed  his  subsequent  course.  The  mathematical  char- 
acter of  his  own  processes  of  thought  naturally  led  him  to  adopt  logical  and  con- 
sistent methods  of  instruction,  and  induced  the  preparation  of  his  "Intellectual 
Arithmetic,"  which  he  employed  for  two  years  in  manuscript.  He  graduated  at 
the  New  York  State  Normal  School  at  Albany  in  1847,  having  made  mathe- 
matics and  kindred  sciences  his  principal  study.  On  leaving  the  Normal  School 
he  took  charge  of  the  **  Liberty  Normal  Institute,"  which  soon  became  marked 
for  its  thoroughness  of  instruction,  and  which  was  appointed  by  the  Regents  of 
the  University  one  of  the  Academies  of  tho  Stiite  for  the  Education  of  Teachers. 
The  commendations  bestowed  upon  his  manuscript  text-book  by  Prof  D.  P. 
Fuge  of  the  New  York  State  Normal  School  led  to  its  publication  and  to  ftirther 
efforts  at  authorship.  The  issue  of  this  work  was  soon  followed  by  the  succeed- 
ing numbers  of  his  "Normal  Series  of  Mathematics,"  and  subsequently  by  the 
Series  of  Algebraic  Works  of  Stoddard  and  Henkle  as  joint  authors.  In  1853 
Mr.  Stoddard  reeeived  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  the  New  York  University.  In 
Nov.,  1851,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  University  of  Northern  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  he  established  a  Normal  School  Department,  and  devoted  his  effbrts 
to  tho  education  of  teachers,  which  now  became  the  chief  object  of  his  efforts. 


ing  ot  tbe  lAocaater  Uonntj  riormal  acHool,  in  mot.,  1855,  be  beoune  iti  nm- 
cipel,  bat  in  1857  he  purchaeed  the  propertj  of  the  Unireiiitj  of  Northem 
Pennsylyania,  and  reopened  the  school  with  upwarda  of  120  teacbera  in  attend- 
ance. The  boildings  were  unfortunately  destrojed  bj  fire  during  the  wudb 
month.  By  the  aolidtation  of  friends  of  education  and  teadiers  he  established 
temporarily,  at  Montrose,  Pa.,  "The  Susquehanna  County  Normal  Sdiool,"  and 
about  300  students,  most  of  them  teachers,  annually  enjoyed  its  priTilegeB  and 
advantages  until  Sep.,  18&9.  In  1854  he  became  County  Superintendent  of 
Wayne  county.  Pa.,  and  in  1857  he  was  elected  President  of  the  PennsylTania 
State  Teachers'  Association.  Returning  in  1859  to  his  natire  State,  chiefly  oa 
account  of  the  greater  facilities  afforded  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  pursuing 
his  fiiTorite  studies,  he  became  Principal  of  one  of  the  Public  Schools  of  that 
city,  where  he  remained  until  the  beginning  of  1864,  when  be  resigned.  He 
has  since  resided  at  Greenfield,  Ulster  county,  taking  part  in  the  instmctioD  of 
Institutes,  so  far  as  the  state  of  his  health  will  admit 

fUAlfKUlf  TAYLOR,  M.  D. 

Frankldt  Tatlor,  seventh  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teadiefs" 
Association,  was  bom  at  Kennett,  Chester  county,  Penn.,  August  10th,  1822. 
After  a  course  of  preparatory  study  at  academies  at  Wilmington,  Del,  Meridan, 
N.  H.,  and  Lenox,  Mass.,  he  studied  for  a  time  in  Harvard  University,  and  in 
1844  visited  Europe,  spending  two  years  at  the  Heidelberg  University  and  at- 
tending a  course  of  medical  lectures  at  Paris.  After  his  return,  he  completed 
his  medical  studies  in  Philadelphia  and  there  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in 
1848.  In  August,  1848,  he  was  delegate  to  the  National  Free  Soil  Conyentkn 
at  Buffalo,  of  which  body  he  was  also  acting  Secretary.  Through  interest  in 
the  revolutionary  movemeuts  in  Europe,  he  again  traveled  through  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  Greece,  in  1849,  and  visited  Kossuth  and  his  co-patriots  at 
Kutaya  in  Asia  Minor.  Returning  to  America  in  1850,  he  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  in  different  cities  upon  European  politics,  and  mainly  through  hia 
efforts  to  induce  the  Government  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  the  Hungarian  and 
Polish  exiles,  a  national  vessel  was  commissioned  by  Congress  to  receive  Kos- 
suth and  his  companions  when  released  and  to  convey  them  to  this  oountiy. 
Deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  education  and  in  order  to  supply  a  most 
prominent  want  of  the  district-schools,  he  opened  in  1852  a  Normal  Sdiool  at 
Kennett  Square,  which  was  soon  filled  with  pupils.  He  was  elected  County 
Superintendent  in  1857,  and  shortly  after  opened  a  Normal  School  at  West 
Chester,  in  connection  with  F.  A.  Allen  and  Dr.  K  Harvey,  but  was  soon  com- 
pelled by  the  duties  of  his  office  to  resign  his  interest  in  it  His  three  yean  of 
official  service  were  distinguished  by  the  number  and  interest  of  the  Teachers 
Institutes  and  by  his  success  in  arousing  popular  interest  and  effort  In  1858 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association.  His  lectures  upoa 
educational  topics  in  various  parts  of  the  State  have  been  numerous. 


'^^ 


Chajojs  RirrmmouM  Ck)BUBK,  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
was  born  June  6  th,  1809,  in  a  log  cabm  in  what  is  now  Bradford  comity,  Penn. 
His  &ther  had  emigrated  from  Connecticut ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
Enoch  Pond,  of  Wrentbam,  Mass.;  both  united  in  giving  their  son  what  they 
could — a  careful  religious  home  education.  Brought  up  in  the  midst  of  a  wil* 
demees,  without  roads  or  farms,  with  but  rudimentary  schools  and  but  few 
books  in  an  entire  community,  his  early  passion  for  study  was  pursued  under 
difficulties  which  taxed  to  the  utmost  his  ingenuity,  energy  and  powers  of  en* 
durance.  His  first  attempt  at  teaching  was  made  in  the  winter  of  1827  in 
Owego,  N.  Y.,  at  a  salary  of  $8  per  mouth.  He  traveled  thither  on  foot,  having 
his  wardrobe  in  one  cotton  handkerchief  his  library  of  borrowed  books  in 
another.  In  the  summer  of  1833,  while  teaching  in  Tioga  county,  N.  Y.,  he 
heard,  from  J.  Orville  Taylor,  the  first  lecture  on  the  subject  of  education,  which 
moved  him  to  the  determination  to  make  the  promotion  of  education,  and  espe* 
dally  a  Gkq  universal  education,  the  object  of  his  life.  Until  visiting  an  academy 
near  Rochester,  in  1834,  he  had  not  seen  a  work  on  algebra  or  geometry,  but 
now  borrowing  an  old  copy  of  Simpson's  Algebra,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
the  higher  mathematics  in  earnest  In  1837  he  was  employed  as  assistant 
in  the  Owego  Academy,  where  he  remained  several  years,  with  several  inter- 
ruptions on  account  of  ill  health.  During  this  time  he  spent  a  few  weeks  at  the 
New  York  State  Normal  School,  and  was  also  engaged  in  teaching  public 
schools.  In  1848  he  was  elected  President  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers* 
Association,  which  position  he  filled  for  the  space  of  two  years,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all.  During  the  years  1852  and  18' 3  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
New  York  Teacher,  and  he  has  also  contributed  many  articles  to  the  educational 
journals  of  other  States.  His  lectures  also  on  the  cause  of  education  have  been 
many.  In  1852  he  received  the  honorary  title  of  A.  M.  fhnn  Madison  University, 
and  in  1854  he  was  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  Normal  and  Mathematical 
Department  of  the  Susquehanna  Collegiate  Institute  in  his  native  county.  In 
1857  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  same  county,  which  post 
he  filled  for  six  years.  During  the  same  time,  he  was  for  one  year  President  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools. 

ANDREW  BURTT. 

Akdrxw  BtTRTT,  ninth  President  of  the  Association,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of 
February,  1817,  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  of  New  EngUnd  parentage.  His  life  affords 
yet  another  instance  of  the  triumph  of  a  strong  will  and  a  fixed  purpose  over 
adverse  circumstances.  Thrown  at  the  age  of  nine  years  entirely  upon  his  own 
resources,  he  worked  for  two  years  in  a  coal  mine,  and  afterwards,  for  about  five 
years,  upon  a  &rm  near  the  city,  attending  school  three  months  each  winter. 
His  instructor  for  the  two  last  years  being  a  Mr.  Matthew  Simpson,  one  of  the 
best  scholars  and  most  enthusiastic  teachers  is  that  vicinity,  he  thus  secured  a 
thorough  elementary  training,  and  yet  more,  became  imbued  with  an  ardent  love 
of  knowledge.  When  about  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade 
of  a  glassblower,  but  having  been  elected  at  the  age  of  twenty,-  Superintendent 
of  a  large  and  flourishing  Sabbath  Scfiool^  ho  was  led  to  believe  from  his  success 
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general  satisiactioii,  when,  at  the  sohcitation  of  the  Directors,  he  took  charge  of 
the  Female  Grammar  School  of  the  same  ward.  This  fdtoation  he  held  until  the 
adoption  of  the  County  Superintendencj  in  1864,  when  he  was  elected  Super- 
intendent of  Dauphin  county,  which  office  he  held  for  several  years.  Haying 
been  educated  among  the  Friends,  it  was  not  until  1855  that  he  connected  him- 
■elf  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Harrisburg.  He  was  present  at  the  organ- 
ization of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  always 
taken  an  active  part  in  educational  movements.  He  was  elected  President  of 
the  Association  at  Reading  in  1863,  and  presided  at  Altoona. 

FORDTCE  A.  ALLEN. 

FoRDTCX  A.  Allen,  twelfth  President  of  the  Association,  was  bom  in  Cum- 
mington,  Hampshire  county,  Mass.,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1820.  After  such  pre- 
paration as  could  be  gained  during  successive  removals  of  the  family  to  Tioga 
county,  Pa.,  afterwards  to  Ohio,  then  again  to  his  native  town  in  Massachusetts, 
and  finally  to  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  his  first  attempt  at  teaching  was  made 
in  the  winter  of  1839,  in  a  neighboring  county  of  Pennsylvania.  Subsequently 
he  taught  for  five  years  with  success  in  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  and  by 
giving  instruction  in  winter  secured  fbnds  sufficient  to  maintain  himself  at 
school  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  this  way  he  pursued  his  studies  at  an 
academy  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  Alexander  Classical  School  in  New  York, 
for  a  period  of  four  years.  In  1845  he  entered  upon  the  career  in  which  he  has 
since  won  a  well-deserved  distinction,  of  conducting  Teachers*  Institutes,  having 
in  that  year  assisted  Mr.  D.  P.  Page  in  giving  instruction  to  a  body  of  teachers 
in  Chautauqua  county,  and  for  each  succeeding  year  for  twenty  years  it  has 
been  his  privilege  to  conduct  large  institutes  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Maryland  and  Wisconsin — in  the  latter  State  in  cooperation  with 
Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  then  Chancellor  of  the  State  University.  In  1854  Mr. 
Allen  was  elected  the  first  County  Superintendent  of  McKean  county,  having 
previously  been  engaged  in  teaching  an  Academy  at  Smethport,  the  county  seat, 
and  continued,  during  the  three  years,  to  discharge  efficiently  and  successfully 
the  duties  of  this  office.  He  also  edited  during  this  period  a  county  paper, 
"The  McKean  Citizen,"  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  in  1857,  he  was 
for  some  time  engaged  in  assisting  the  State  Superintendent,  Mr.  Hickock,  in 
holding  Teacher's  Institutes  in  several  counties  throughout  the  State.  In  1858 
Mr.  Allen  removed  to  West  Chester,  Pa.,  where  he  became  Principal  of  the 
Chester  County  Normal  School,  which  he  conducted  for  six  years  with  such 
success  tliat,  in  1864,  he  was  unanimously  called  to  be  Principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Mansfield,  %og&  county.  Pa.  In  this  new  and  responsible 
position  ho  has  achieved  great  success,  having  brought  up  the  attendanje  to 
two  hundred  and  fifly  pupils. 

Mr.  Allen  has  found  time  in  the  midst  of  his  other  duties  to  prepare  a  "Fri" 
mary  Geography ^^^  and  subsequently,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Shaw,  a  *^  Com- 
prehensive Geography^^^  as  the  second  volume  of  a  series.  Mr.  Allen  has  been 
an  active  member  of  the  State  Association,  serving  as  a  member  and  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  in  1864  was  elected  President. 


DAJiusL  r.  iiATSB)  wu  Dom  in  Menaon,  mm&,  on  roe  svu  oi  ^amiBiy,  xoz^i, 
The  nidiments  of  bis  education  were  obtained  at  a  common  sdiool  in  •  roral 
district  At  the  age  of  sixteen  be  oommenoed  teaching  a  common  acbod  in  MS- 
ford,  and  was  contiDaed  in  the  same  school  for  five  saooesnye  oeaaona  at  rego- 
larlj  increasing  pay.  His  success  led  him  to  commence  the  stody  of  the  andeot 
languages,  with  the  design  of  pursuing  a  course  of  liberal  culture.  He  panned 
his  preparatory  studies  at  the  Worcester  Academy,  under  that  profbund  adxilar 
and  excellent  teacher,  Nelson  Wbeder.  In  the  snnuner  of  1847,  he  eDtered 
Brown  Uniyersity,  and  graduated  in  1851.  He  ranked  first  in  his  class  in 
mathematics.  For  nearly  a  year  after  graduating  he  pursued  a  course  of  En- 
glish and  classical  literature,  a  period  whidi  he  regards  as  more  pleasantly  and 
profitably  spent  than  any  other  portion  of  his  educational  life.  In  the  summer 
of  1862  he  was  tutor  in  the  family  of  Edgar  Huidekoper,  of  MeadTiDe,  Fa.  At 
the  end  of  a  year  he  accepted  the  Principahhip  of  the  KeadriOe  Academy, 
whidi,  under  his  judicious  management,  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in- 
stitutions in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  organfased,  in  1853,  a  teachers' 
dass,  before  which  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practioe 
of  Teaching,  which  course  was  continued  until  1857,  and  of  the  two  or  Uiree 
hundred  pupils  who  were  annufJly  in  attendance  the  greater  portion  became 
teachers. 

In  1867  Mr.  Bates  was  chosen  Superintendent  for  Crawford  county,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  influential  counties  in  the  State.  Much  antagonism  during  the 
previous  three  years  had  been  manifested  to  the  office.  But  his  labors  were 
suocessfbl  in  quieting  opposition  and  in  exciting  an  ardent  enthusiasm  in  its 
ikvor.  By  a  thorough  examination  of  teachers,  a  sjrstem  of  sdiool  visitation, 
and  a  practical  course  of  instruction  in  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  he  infused  a 
new  life  and  animation  into  the  three  or  four  hundred  schools  which  came  under 
his  charge,  and  by  his  labors  in  institutes  in  neighboring  counties,  assisted  ma* 
terially  in  establishing  the  popularity  and  usefblness  of  these  meetings.  These 
lectures  were  published  in  1860  in  a  volume  entitled  '^  higtihUe  Lectures^'' hy 
the  Messrs.  Barnes  ft  Burr,  as  one  of  the  volumes  of  their  Teachers'  Library,  and 
was  followed  in  1862  by  a  volume  entitled  "  Method  of  Thacher^  Institutes  and 
Ote  Theory  of  InteOectual  Education.** 

In  1858  was  organized  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Teachers'  Association,  and 
at  the  flrst  meeting,  at  Pittsburg,  Mr.  Bates  delivered  his  lecture  on  the  **  Dig' 
nHy  of  the  Tochers*  Profession,**  and  was  elected  its  flrst  President  In  March, 
1860,  he  delivered,  by  request,  before  the  Crawford  County  Institute,  "A  DiS" 
course  Commemorative  of  the  lAfB  and  C?utracie^qf  John  Barker,  D.  D^  Presir 
dent  of  Alleghany  College,**  which  was  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

At  the  triennial  election  of  County  Superintendents  in  May,  1860,  Mr.  Bates 
was  reelected  for  a  second  term,  but  accepted  instead  the  office  of  Deputy  State 
Superintendent,  which,  under  his  administration  of  its  duties,  has  become  the 
main  reliance  of  the  department  for  acting  directly  on  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools,  and  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  academies  and 
colleges  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  by 
Westminster  College  in  1865,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association. 
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PHIUDELPHU  ASSOCIATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


BABUXR  BOomnB  nr  Philadelphia. 

In  connectioD  with  an  accoant  of  the  Philadelphia  Asoociatioiii 
it  maj  be  of  interest  to  gire  a  brief  history  of  other  Philadelphia 
societies  for  edncational  and  kindred  purposes.  The  first  school, 
under  the  chaise  of  Enoch  Flower,  was  opened  early  in  1688 
and  but  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  settlement  of  the  colony. 
In  1689  the  Society  of  Friends  united  in  the  establishment  of  what 
was  for  sixty  years  the  only  public  (».  e,,  free)  and  the  best  school 
in  the  province.  This,  the  ^^Friends^  Public  School,**  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1697  upon  the  petition  of  Samuel  Carpenter,  Edward  Ship- 
pen,  Anthony  Morris,  James  Fox,  David  Lloyd,  William  Southby, 
and  John  Jones — a  corporation  that  still  has  charge  of  the  Friends' 
School  on  Fourth  Street,  and  of  ten  or  twelve  other  schools  in  and 
near  the  city.  In  1749,  by  the  suggestion  and  efforts  and  under 
the  direction  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  an  Association  was  formed,  en- 
titled the  *^  Trustees  of  the  Academy  and  Charity  School  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania^**  by  whom  a  school  of  high  grade  was 
opened  in  1750  and  a  charter  obtained  in  1753.  From  this  school 
arose  the  present  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  organization  of 
which,  the  original  distinctive  features  of  the  College,  Academy, 
and  Charity  Schools,  are  still  maintained. 

In  1728,  Franklin  oiganized  the  club  called  the  "Junto**  by 
whom  also  the  "Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  **  was  started  in 
1731.  In  1743,  as  a  result  of  Dr.  Franklin's  circular,  "Proposals 
for  promoting  Useful  Knowledge  in  the  British  Plantations  of 
America**  the  American  Philosophical  Society  was  formed,  of  which 
Thomas  Ilopkinson  was  President,  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  Secretaiy.f 

*  The  orifinal  Tnnt«M  w«f«  Jaimt  Logan,  Thonm  Lawranee,  WiUlftm  Allmi,  John  Ing lit, 
Tooeb  Franeit,  WiUinm  Mnstna,  Llayd  Zftehnry,  SubimI  M'Cnll,  Jr.,  Jowph  Toroor,  Be^Jnmin 
Fknnklin,  Tbomu  LMeh,  WillUm  Bbfppon,  Robtrt  BtfottolU  Philip  Bynf.  ChnrlM  Willinf,  Phin- 
Ms  B<Mid,  Riehard  Pelen,  Abraham  Tajlor,  Thomaa  Bond,  Thomat  Hopkimon,  WiUiam  Plan- 
itaad,  Jodiaa  Maddoz,  Thomat  Whito,  and  William  GotomaB. 

t  Tho  othor  memhon  worn  Dr.  Thomat  Bond,  John  Bartram,  Thomaa  Oodfinj,  Bamnal  Rboadt, 
^niiam  PaiwMM,  Dr.  Fhin«»  Bond,  and  WiHiam  Colaman.  Six  oftho  mamban  wara  alto  mam- 
ban  of  tha  "Jnnto.** 
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In  l750y  another  **Junto^  appeared,  which  in  1768  was  organized 
as  the  ** American  Society,  held  at  Philadelphia,  for  promoting  Use- 
Jul  Knowledge^  with  Benjamin  Franklin  as  President  The  two 
Societies  were,  in  1768,  nnited  into  one,  the  present  *^ American 
Philo9ophical  Society  for  promoting  Uiteful  Knowledge,*^  and  Benja- 
min Franklin  was  elected  the  first  President 

In  1796  an  Association  of  ladies  was  formed,  chiefly  through  the 
exertions  of  Misses  Ann  Parrish  and  Catherine  W.  Morris,  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  girls  without  charge.  A  similar  Society  for 
the  instruction  of  boys  was  originated  in  1799  by  William  Necker- 
yIs,  Philip  Garrett,  Joseph  Briggs,  and  others,  which  in  1801  was 
incorporated  under  the  title  of  the  ^Philadelphia  Society  for  the 
Eitabliehment  and  Support  of  Charity  Schools,^^  For  many  years 
the  schools  under  the  charge  of  this  Society  were  almost  the  only 
ones  where  education  was  given  gratuitously.  In  1807  another 
Society,  the  "Philadelphia  Associate  of  Friends  for  the  Instruction 
of  Poor  Children^^  was  formed  through  the  agency  of  Thomas  Scat- 
tergood  and  others.     These  Societies  are  still  in  operation. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  State  to  provide  a  general  system  of  edu- 
cation was  by  the  Act  of  April,  1809,  providing  ''for  the  education 
of  the  poor,  gratis."  This  law  was  amended  in  1812  but  was  so  de- 
fective, partial,  and  oppressive  in  its  provisions  that  it  remained  al- 
most entirely  inoperative.  In  consequence  of  the  distress  prevalent 
among  the  poor  of  the  city  in  the  winter  of  1816-17,  the  "Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Public  Economy "  was  established  and  com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  report  upon  various  subjects,  among 
which  was  that  of  public  schools.  This  committee  was  composed 
of  Roberts  Vaux,  Chairman ;  Jonah  Thompson,  Ebenezer  Ferguson, 
John  Claxton,  John  Bobbins,  Joseph  M.  Paul,  Samuel  B.  Morris, 
"William  Fry,  Rev.  P.  F.  Mayer,  Joseph  Rotch,  Thomas  F.  Learning, 
and  Joseph  R.  Paxson.  Their  report,  through  the  continued  efibrts 
of  the  committee,  effected  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  March,  1818, 
"  to  provide  for  the  education  of  children  at  public  expense  in  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,"  which,  with  some  modifications, 
has  continued  in  force  till  the  present  day.  In  March,  1824,  a  law 
was  passed  "for  a  general  system  of  education,"  which  provided  for 
the  election  of  "  schoolmen  "  in  every  township,  who  should  super- 
intend the  education  of  the  poor  children  within  their  townships 
and  **  cause  them  to  be  instructed  and  treated  as  other  children  arc 
treated."     This  law  was  repealed  in  1826. 

In  February,  1824,  as  the  result  of  efforts  that  had  been  begun 
m  1822,  the  ^^ Franklin  Institute ^^  was  formed  "for  the  purpose  of 
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promoting  the  mechanic  arts  and  of  improying  the  condition,  char- 
acter, and  prospects  of  the  indastrions  class  of  society  bj  whom 
they  are  exercised."  Lectures  were  immediately  commencedi 
schools  for  drawing  and  mathematics  opened,  in  1826  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "Franilin  Journal "  was  entered  npon,  and  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year  a  High  School  was  opened,  which  was  main- 
tained for  over  ten  years  with  great  efficiency  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  William  R.  Johnson.  The  Franklin  Institute  is  still  in  acUve 
and  useful  operation. 

In  1827  the  '^Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Public  Schools  in 
Pennsylvania "  was  formed,  with  Roberts  Yaux  as  President,  and 
among  the  officers  were  Matthew  Carey,  Walter  R.  Johnson,  Gerald 
Ralston,  John  Sergeant,  John  Wurts,  and  other  distinguished  men 
of  Philadelphia.  This  Society  published  several  reports  upon  the 
subject  of  common  schools,  in  1830  memorialized  the  LegbUture 
and  urged  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  primary  and  common 
schools  and  teachers'  seminaries,  republished  for  circulation  the 
school  report  of  New  York  for  1830  and  other  documents,  and  also 
attempted  to  procure  a  collection  of  school-books  fbr  comparison 
and  selection.  Its  last  meeting  was  held  in  Dec,  1831.  In  April 
of  the  same  year,  an  Act  had  been  passed  establishing  a  school  fund, 
but  no  general  school  law  was  enacted  until  1834,  and  then  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  Samuel  Breck,  a  member  of  the  State  Senate 
from  Philadelphia. 

PHILADELPmJL  A8B00IATI0X  OF  TIACHEBS. 

An  Association  of  Teachers  in  Philadelphia  existed  in  1812  and 
in  1820,  but  we  learn  from  one  who  taught  there  with  great  success, 
that  **  its  objects  were  more  for  convivial  and  financial  purposes — 
the  fixing  of  rates  of  tuition  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  supper — than 
for  professional  improvement,  although  many  of  its  members  were 
sadly  in  need  of  such  improvement,  having,  as  it  were,  fallen  into 
their  position  of  schoolmasters  from  inability  to  start  in  any  other 
respectable  occupation.  '  Lang  Syne '  does  not  exaggerate  the  do- 
ficiences  of  even  the  best  schools."* 

By  invitation  of  William  Russell  and  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  then 
associate  teachers  of  the  Germantown  Academy,  the  most  prominent 
teachers  in  Philadelphia  met  on  the  11th  and  15th  of  Feb.,  1831, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  Association  and  establishing  a  Journal 
devoted  to  the  general  interests  of  education.  Among  those  present 
were  Rev.  Dr.  M.  M.  Carll,  Dr.  J.  M.  Keagy,  Dr.  Brewer,  Walter  R. 


*  SMScboolf  Bi  they  Were  in  Pbikdelphia,  in  Banaanl*a  Am.  Jonr.  of  Ed.,  Vol.  XlIU  p.  748. 
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Johmoiiy  A.  Bolmar,  Smith,  and  lancoln.  A  more  public  meeting 
was  held  on  the  I7tb  of  February  in  the  hall  of  the  FVanklin  Insti- 
tate,  at  which  a  confltitotion,  drawn  op  by  Mr.  Roflaell,  was  proposed 
and  dtflcoased,  and  on  the  following  evening  adopted  On  the  5th 
of  If  arch  the  following  officers  were  elected,  the  principal  teachera 
of  the  city  being  in  attendance : — 

Oorreaponding  ^Sbcretofy.— Bev.  Dr.  IL  IL  CSariL 
Reeordmg  Seorttary.—W,  K.  JoboBOD. 

Board  of  Dtredora.-^Dr.  J.  M.  Keagy,  Dr.  Brewer,  WflUam  BuBseU,  A.  B. 
JUoott,  A.  Bolmar,  Mr.  Leavenworth,  and  Mr.  Pieroe. 
PubHahing  ChmnuMee.—Uemn.  Garll,  Keagy,  BuaaeU,  Aloott,  and  Jobnsoii. 
^furnace  Cbfnmittee.— MesBre.  Brewer,  Johnson,  and  Leavenworth. 

A  Board  of  Lectarers  was  also  appointed,  with  designated  sab- 
jects.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  were  severally  to 
pveside  in  torn  as  Chairmen  of  the  meetings. 

Lectares  were  afterwards  delivered  by  Mr.  Alcott^  npon  the 
*^Pruieiple8  of  Early  Edmcation  ;"  and  by  Mr.  Russell,  on  ''Methods 
of  Teaekimff.'"  In  May  a  proposition  from  William  G.  Woodbridge 
to  unite  the  proposed  Journal  with  the  "Annals  of  Edacatioa  "  was 
diacusied  and  declined.  In  November  its  publication  was  finally 
determined  upon,  under  the  title  of  the  ''JourtuU  of  Instructicn  of 
the  PhUaddpkia  Auodation  of  Teaeken,^  with  Mr.  Russell  as  re* 
iponsible  editor.  It  was  to  be  a  semi-monthly  sheet  of  twelve  pages, 
in  fine  type.  The  first  number  appeared  on  the  1st  of  Jannaryy 
1832,  contuning  papers  by  Russell,  Alcott,  Carll,  Keagy,  and  John- 
son, including  an  article  upon  the  objects  of  a  Journal  of  Instine- 
tion,  and  a  review  of  GalLnudet's  Book  on  the  SouL  Three  addi- 
tional numbers  followed,  containing  papers  on  ''Maternal  Influence^ 
** Aristotle  as  an  Educator,''  "Neglect  of  Infancy,''  Ac.  With  the 
fiulure  of  the  publisher  in  March,  the  publication  was  suspcndedi 
and  of  the  meetings  or.  action  of  the  Association  we  have  no  further 
information. 

In  1895  there  existed  a  "Philadelphia  Lyceum  cf  Teachers,"  by 
whom  a  State  Educational  Convention  was  called,  which  met  at 
Winchester,  Aug.  18th,  1835.  The  Philadelphia  Lyceum  was  rep- 
resented by  Dr.  J.  M.  Keagy,  N.  Dodge,  Josiah  Holbrook,  J.  H. 
Brown,  Victor  Value,  and  John  Simmons,  The  "Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation of  Monitorial  Teachers'*  were  also  represented  by  Dr. 
Wright,  Thomas  Eastman,  and  J.  M.  Coleman.  The  "Bucks  County 
Education  Society"  and  the  "York  Association  of  Teachers"  had 
also  their  delegates  in  the  Convention.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
these  Associations.  A  ''State  Lyceum"  was  organized  by  the 
Convention,  of  which  Jonathan  Roberts,  of  Montgomery  county. 


Weaver,  J.  H.  Gordon,  and  Jonathan  Ganse,  Vice-Presidents.  The 
principal  subject  of  discussion  was  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
Natural  History  and  of  Natural  Science  generally  in  schools.  A 
similar  meeting  was  held  on  the  24th  of  March  following  at  Harris- 
burg,  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  Joseph  Lawrence  pre- 
siding.    Probably  nothing  more  was  effected  by  this  Society. 

On  the  8 1st  of  August,  1850,  a  meeting  of  the  male  Principals 
of  the  Public  Grammar  Schools  was'held  in  the  Zane  Street  Gram- 
mar School,  at  which,  after  due  consideration,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  the  plan  of  a  permanent  organization.  On  the 
Vth  of  September,  this  committee  reported  to  an  adjourned  meeting 
the  draft  of  a  constitution  for  the  "  Philadelphia  Association  of  the 
Principals  of  Public  Schools,*^  which  was  adopted,  and  the  Associa- 
tion was  organized  by  the  election  of  J.  H.  Brown,  Prmdent ;  J.  C. 
Fisher,  Corresponding  Secretary;  J.  Joyce,  Recording  Secretary; 
and  A.  B.  Jones,  Treasurer.  For  several  years,  monthly  meetings 
were  held,  with  a  good  attendance,  and  regular  essays  and  discus- 
sions on  topics  of  professional  and  school  interest.  During  the  dis- 
tracting period  of  the  war,  the  meetings  became  irregular,  and  the 
attendance  thin;  but  since  the  annual  meeting  in  September,  1865, 
''  a  new  interest  has  been  awakened,  and  a  determination  exhibited 
by  several  of  its  sixty-five  active  members,  comprising  nearly  all  the 
male  teachers  of  the  Public  Schools,  to  make  this  Association  one 
of  the  leading  organizations  of  its  kind  in  the  country."  It  meets 
on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month,  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School  Building.  Each  teacher  pays  one  dollar  on  signing  the  con- 
stitution, and  an  annual  fee  of  fifty  cents.  The  officers  elected  in 
September,  1866,  are  W.  H.  Hunter,  Free.;  Geo.  W.  Fetter,  Vice- 
Free.;  Geo.  H.  Stout,  Cor.  Sec. ;  O.  K  Sabold,  Rec.  See. ;  and  M. 
Watson,  Treat. 
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The  followiDg  remarks  were  originally  prepared  and  delivered  as  an  Ad- 
dress before  the  College  of  Professional  Teachers  in  Cbcinnati  and  Colun»- 
bas,  Ohio.  They  were  first  published  in  the  American  Biblical  Repository 
for  July,  1839,  and  in  the  same  year  republished  in  Boston  by  Marsh,  Capen, 
Lyon  and  Webb,  in  a  little  volume,  with  the  author's  *^  Report  on  Elementary 
Pitblic  Instruction  in  Europe^  which  was  made  to  the  General  Assembly  (y 
Ohio,  in  December,  1837." 

••  leh  Tcnprmch  Oott :  lefa  will  j«d«  praiwiMfae  Baveridod  Tdr  ein  W«am  ansehea,  daa  micii  bd 
Gott  TcrkUgen  k«nn,  w«nn  ieh  ibm  niobt  die  b«te  Mm»diaiMUid  Chiirtm-Bildang  sebalb,  die  idi 
ibm  so  tchaffea  Termag." 

"  I  promised  God,  that  I  would  look  «pon  oTery  Fraaimn  paoaant  child  aa  a  hmng  who  oooM 
comidain  of  me  before  God,  if  I  did  not  provide  for  him  the  hart  odncatioa,  aa  a  man  ud  a  Chria- 
tian,  which  it  waa  pomible  for  me  to  proTide."~X>hU«r*#  iMter  U  Baron  Von  JUUnaUin, 

When  the  beneTolent  Franke  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  popular 
education  in  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  late  in  the  Beventeenth  century,  he  soon 
found  that  children  could  not  be  well  taught  without  good  teadiera,  and  that  but 
few  good  teachers  could  be  found  unless  they  were  regularly  trained  for  the 
profession.  Impressed  with  this  conviction,  he  bent  all  his  energies  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  Teachers'  Seminary,  in  which  he  finally  succeeded,  at  Halle, 
in  Prussia,  about  the  year  1704 ;  and  from  this  first  institution  of  the  kind  in 
Europe,  well  qualified  teachers  were  soon  spread  over  all  the  north  of  Qermany, 
who  prepared  the  way  for  that  great  revolution  in  public  instruction,  which  has 
aince  been  so  happily  accomplished  under  the  auspices  of  Frederick  William  III 
and  his  praiseworthy  coadjutors.  Every  enlightened  man,  who^  since  the  time 
of  Franxe,  has  in  earnest  turned  his  attention  to  the  same  subject,  has  been 
brought  to  the  same  result ;  and  the  recent  movements  in  France,  in  Scotland ; 
in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  other  States  in  the  American 
Union,  all  attest  the  very  great  difiiculty,  if  not  entire  impossibility,  of  carrying 
out  an  efficient  system  of  public  instruction  without  seminaries  expressly  designed 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers. 

Having  devoted  some  attention  to  this  subject,  and  having  spent  considerable 
time  in  examining  institutions  of  the  kind  already  establishecl  in  Europe,  I  pro- 
pose in  this  paper  to  exhibit  the  result  of  my  investigationa  In  exhibiting  this 
result,  I  have  thought  proper  to  draw  out,  somewhat  in  detul,  what  I  suppose 
would  be  the  best  plan,  on  the  whole,  without  expectinfi^  that  all  parts  of  the 
plan,  in  the  present  state  of  education  in  our  country,  wiU  be  carried  into  imme- 
diate executioa  I  propose  what  I  think  ought  to  be  aimed  at,  and  what,  I  doubt 
not,  will  ultimately  be  attained,  if  the  spirit  which  is  now  awake  on  the  subject 
be  not  suffered  again  to  sleep. 

The  sum  of  what  I  propose  is  contained  in  the  six  following  propositions^ 
namely: 

L  The  interests  of  popular  education  in  each  State  demand  the  establishment, 
at  the  seat  of  government,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  legislature,  of  a 
Normal  SoBooL,f  that  is,  a  Tsachen*  Seminary  and  Modelsehool,  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  practice  of  teachers  in  the  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching. 

t  The  rienoh  adjective  nomuU  k  derived  from  the  Latin  neon  manna,  which  aifnilieB  a  emrftn^ 
t»r*»  oqnare,  a  rule,  a  pattern,  a  model ;  and  the  rerr  general  we  of  this  term  to  deatfaate  ia- 
atitntiooa  for  the  preparation  of  teaohen,  leada  ns  at  once  to  the  idea  of  a  motltl^nkool  for  prac- 
tUo,  aa  aaamential  eomtitnent  port  of  a  Toackors*  Sewunarf, 


years  of  age,  Dor  until  thej  are  well  yersed  in  all  the  branches  usuallj  taught  in 
common  sdiooU. 

II L  The  model-flchool  should  comprise  the  various  classes  of  children  usually 
admitted  to  the  common  schools,  and  should  be  subject  to  the  same  general  dis- 
cipline and  course  of  study. 

IV.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  should  include  three 
years,  and  tlie  pupils  be  divided  into  three  classes,  aocordmgly. 

y.  Tlie  senior  classes  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  should  be  employed,  under  the 
immediate  instruction  of  theur  professors,  as  instructors  in  the  model-school 

VL  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  should  comprise  lec- 
tures and  recitations  on  the  following  topics,  together  with  such  others  as  further 
observation  and  exj>erience  may  show  to  be  necessary : 

*  1.  A  thorough,  scientific,  and  demonstrative  study  of  all  the  branches  to  be 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  with  directions  at  every  step  as  to  the  best  meth- 
od of  inculcating  each  lesson  upon  children  of  different  dispositions  and  capacities, 
and  various  intellectual  habits. 

2.  The  philosophy  of  mind,  particularly  in  reference  to  its  susceptibility  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  mina 

8.  Tlie  peculiarities  of  intellectual  and  moral  development  in  children,  as  mod- 
ified by  sex,  parental  character,  wealth  or  poverty,  city  or  country,  family  gov- 
ernment, indulgent />r  severe,  fickle  or  steady,  Ac,  <&c 

4.  The  science  of  education  in  general,  and  full  illustrations  of  the  difference 
between  education  and  mere  instructioa. 

5.  The  art  of  teaching. 

6.  The  art  of  governing  children,  with  special  reference  to  imparting  and  keep- 
ing alive  a  feeling  of  love  for  children. 

7.  History  of  education,  including  an  accurate  outline  of  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  different  affes  and  nations,  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  them, 
the  principles  on  which  they  were  founded,  the  ends  which  they  aimed  to  accom- 
plish, their  successes  and  failures,  their  permanency  and  changes,  how  far  they 
mfluenced  individual  and  national  character,  how  far  any  of  them  might  have 
originated  in  premeditated  plan  on  the  part  of  their  founders,  whether  they  se^ 
cured  the  intelligence,  virtue,  and  happiness  of  the  people,  or  otherwise,  with  the 
causes,  Ac 

8.  Tlie  rules  of  health,  and  the  laws  of  physical  development 

9.  Dignity  and  importance  of  the  teacher's  office. 

10.  Special  religious  obligations  of  teachers  in  respect  to  benevolent  devoted- 
ness  to  the  mtellectual  and  moral  welfiu'e  of  society,  habits  of  entire  self-control, 
purity  of  mind,  elevation  of  character,  Ac 

11.  The  influence  which  the  school  should  exert  oo  dvilizatioD  and  the  prog- 
ress of  society. 

12.  The  elements  of  Latin,  together  with  the  German,  French,  and  Spanish 
languages. 

On  each  of  the  topics  above  enimierated,  I  shall  attempt  to  offer  such  remarks 
as  may  be  necessary  to  their  more  full  development  and  illustration ;  and  then 
state  the  argument  in  favor  of,  and  answer  the  objections  which  may  be  urged 
against,  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  as  is  here  contemplated. 

To  begin  with  the  first  proposition. 

L  The  interests  of  popular  education  in  each  state  demand  the  establishment, 
at  the  seat  of  government,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  legislature,  of  a  Nor- 
mal School,  that  is,  a  Teachers'  Semmary  and  model-school,  for  the  instruction 
and  practice  of  teachers  in  the  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching. 

If  there  be  necessity  for  such  an  institution,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
legislature  should  patronize  and  sustain  it ;  for,  new  as  our  country  is,  and  nu- 
merous as  are  the  objects  to  which  individual  capital  must  be  applied,  there  can 
be  no  great  hope,  for  many  years  to  come,  of  seeing  such  institutions  established 
and  supported  by  pivate  munificence.  It  is  a  very  appropriate  object  of  legis- 
lative patronage ;  for,  as  the  advantages  of  such  an  institution  are  clearly  open 
to  all  the  dtisens  of  Uie  State,  and  equally  necessary  to  all,  it  is  right  that  each 
should  sustain  his  proper  share  of  the  expense. 

Reserving  my  general  argument  in  &vor  of  these  estabUshmenta  till  after  a 
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more  full  development  of  their  object,  organuation,  and  course  of  stud/,  1 1 
confine  my  remarks  under  this  head  to  the  subject  of  legislative  patrcjnage,  and 
the  influenai  which  such  an  institution  would  exert,  through  the  legislature  and 
officers  of  government,  on  the  people  at  large.  And  in  order  that  the  institution 
may  exert  the  influence  here  contempUted,  it  wiD  appear  obviously  necessary 
that  it  be  placed  at  the  seat  of  government 

Popular  legislators  ought  to  have  some  objects  in  view  besides  the  irritatiqar 
and  often  petty  questions  of  pvty  politics.  Any  observing  man,  who  has  watched 
the  progress  of  popular  legislation  among  us^  cannot  but  have  noticed  the  ten- 
dency of  continuea  and  uninterrupted  partv  bickering  to  narrow  the  mind  and 
sour  the  temper  of  political  men,  to  male  them  selo^  unpatriotic,  and  unprin- 
cipled. It  is  highly  necessary  for  their  improvement  as  men,  and  as  repubucan 
lawgivers,  that  the  bitterness  and  bi^try  of  party  strife  should  sometimes  be 
checked  by  some  great  object  of  pubhc  utility,  in  which  good  men  of  all  parties 
may  unite,  and  the  contemplation  and  discussion  of  which  shall  enlarge  the  views 
and  elevate  the  affections.  The  legislatures  of  several  states  have  already  had 
experience  of  these  benefits.  The  noble  institutions  for  deaf  mutes,  for  the\)iiiid, 
and  for  the  insane,  which  have  grown  up  under  their  care,  and  been  sustained 
by  their  bounty,  are  not  less  beneficial  b^  the  moral  influence  they  exert,  every 
year,  on  the  officers  of  government  who  witness  their  benevolent  operations,  than 
Dy  the  physical  and  intellectual  blessings  which  they  confer  on  the  unfortunate 
classes  of  persons  for  whom  they  were  more  particularly  designed.  Who  can 
witness  the  proficiency  of  the  bhnd  and  the  mute  in  that  knowledge  which  con- 
stitutes the  charm  of  life,  as  witnessed  in  the  annual  exhibitions  of  these  insti- 
tutions at  Columbus,  during  the  sessions  of  the  legislature,  without  feeling  the 
blessedness  of  benevolence,  and  inwardly  resolving  to  be  himself  benevolent! 
Without  some  such  objects  in  view,  political  character  deteriorates,  and  the  legis- 
lator sinks  to  the  denuigogue.  When  our  American  Congress  has  had  noble  ob- 
jects in  view ;  when  it  has  been  struggling  for  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  groat 
principles  which  are  the  foundations  of  free  institutions,  it  has  been  the  nursery 
of  patriotism  and  the  theater  of  great  thoughts  and  mighty  deeds;  but  when  its 
objects  have  been  mean,  and  its  aims  selfiw,  how  sad  the  reverse  in  respect  to 
its  moral  character  and  national  influence  1 

Colle^^es,  and  institutions  for  the  higher  branches  of  classical  learning,  have 
seldom  flourished  in  this  country  under  legislative  patronage ;  because  the  people 
at  large,  not  perceiving  that  these  institutions  are  directly  beneficial  to  them, 
allow  their  legislators  to  give  them  only  a  hesitating,  reluctant,  and  insufficient 
support.  No  steady,  well-digested  plan  of  improvement  is  carried  consistently 
through,  but  the  measures  are  vacillating,  contradictory,  and  often  destructive, 
not  from  want  of  sagacity  to  perceive  what  is  best,  but  simply  from  want  of  in- 
terest in  the  object,  and  a  consequent  determination  to  maintain  it  at  the  chewi- 
est rate.  But  an  institution  of  tne  kind  here  contemplated,  the  people  at  lar^ 
will  feel  to  be  for  their  immediate  benefits  It  is  to  qualify  teacners  for  the  m- 
struction  of  their  own  children ;  and  among  the  people  throughout  most  of  the  free 
States,  there  is  an  appreciation  of  the  advantages  and  necessity  of  good  common- 
school  instruction,  which  makes  them  willing  to  mcur  heavy  sacrifices  for  the  sake 
of  securing  it.  They  will,  therefore,  cheerfully  sustain  their  legislators  in  any 
measure  which  is  seen  to  be  essential  to  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  tfaie 
oonmion-school  system ;  and  that  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  is  easen- 
iiol  to  this,  I  expect  to  prove  in  the  course  of  this  discussion. 

Supposing  the  institution  to  be  established  at  the  seat  of  govcinment,  under 
proper  auspices,  the  legislature  would  every  year  witness  its  beneficial  results ; 
they  woula  attend  the  exhibitions  of  its  pupils  both  in  the  seminary  and  in  the 
model-school,  as  they  now,  in  several  States,  attend  the  exhibitions  of  *the  blind 
and  mute ;  their  views  would  be  enlarged,  their  affections  moved,  their  ideas  of 
what  constitutes  good  education  settled ;  they  would  return  to  their  constituents 
full  of  zeal  and  confidence  in  tlie  educational  cause,  and  impart  the  same  to 
tbem ;  they  would  learn  how  sdiools  ought  to  be  conducted,  tne  respective  du- 
ties of  parents,  teachers,  and  school  officers ;  they  would  become  the  most  effi- 
-^~it  missionaries  of  public  instruction ;  and,  ere  long,  one  of  the  most  important 
^  from  their  constituents  would  be,  to  find  for  them,  in  the  Teachers'  Seni- 
suitable  instructor  for  theu:  district  school    Such  an  influence  will  be  to 


The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  every  State,  would  be  eaeentially 
Aided  by  such  an  institution  at  the  seat  of  government  He  greatly  needs  it  as 
a  fulcrum  to  pry  over,  when  he  would  move  the  legislature  or  the  people.  He 
cannot  bring  the  legislature  to  the  coounon  schools,  nor  these  to  the  legislature, 
to  illustrate  existing  deficiencies  or  recommend  improvements;  but  hero  is  a 
model  constructed  under  his  own  eye,  which  he  can  at  any  moment  exhibit 
to  the  legislature,  and  by  which  he  can  give  complete  illustrations  of  all  his 
views. 

As  the  yoimg  men  in  the  seminary  grow  up,  he  watches  their  progress,  and 
ascertains  the  peculiar  qualifications  and  essential  characteristics  of  each  mdi- 
vidual ;  and,  as  he  passes  through  the  State,  and  learns  the  circumstances  and 
wonts  of  each  community,  he  knows  where  to  find  the  teacher  best  fitted  to  carry 
out  his  views,  and  ^ve  efficiency  to  the  system  in  each  particular  location. 
Notliing  is  lost ;  the  impression  wnich  he  makes  is  inmiediately  followed  up  and 
deepened  by  the  teadier,  before  it  has  time  to  cool  and  disappear.  A  superin- 
tendent of  schools  without  a  Teachers*  Seminary,  is  a  general  without  soldiers, 
depending  entirely  on  the  services  of  such  volunteers  as  he  can  pick  up  on  his 
march,  most  of  whom  enlist  but  for  the  day,  and  go  home  to  sleep  at  nignt 

Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the  reasons  for  legislative  patronage,  and  a  location  at 
the  seat  of  government  I  do  not  imagine  that  one  mstitution  will  be  enough  to 
supply  the  wants  of  a  whole  state ;  but  let  the  ons  be  established  first,  and 
whatever  others  are  needful  will  speedily  follow.* 

We  now  proceed  to  our  second  general  proposition. 

II.  Pupils  should  not  be  received  into  the  Teachers'  Seminary  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  nor  until  they  are  well  versed  m  all  the  branches  usually  tau^t  in 
the  common  schools. 

The  age  at  which  the  pupils  leave  the  common  school  is  the  proper  age  for 
entering  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  and  the  latter  should  b^^  just  where  the 
former  closes.  This  is  young  enough ;  for  few  persons  have  their  judgments  suf- 
ficiently matured,  or  their  feelinss  under  suffiaent  control,  to  engage  in  school- 
teaching  by  themselves,  before  thev  are  twenty  years  old.  It  is  not  the  design 
of  the  Teachers'  Seminary  to  go  through  the  common  routine  of  the  common- 
school  course,  but  a  thorough  grounding  in  this  is  to  be  assumed  as  the  founda- 
tion on  which  to  erect  the  structure  of  the  teacher's  education. 

III.  The  model-school  should  comprise  the  various  classes  of  children  usually 
admitted  to  the  common  sciiools,  ana  should  be  subject  to  the  same  general  dis- 
cipline and  course  of  study. 

The  model-school,  as  its  name  unports,  is  to  be  a  model  of  what  the  common 
school  ought  to  be ;  and  it  must  be,  therefore,  composed  of  like  materials,  and 
subject  to  simihir  rules.  The  model-school,  in  fact,  should  be  the  common  school 
of  the  place  in  which  the  TeiEichers'  Seminary  is  situated  ;  it  should  aun  to  keep 
in  advance  of  every  other  school  in  the  State,  and  every  other  school  in  the  State 
should  aim  to  keep  up  with  that  It  is  a  model  for  Uie  constant  inspection  of 
tlie  pupils  in  the  teacners'  department,  a  practical  illustration  of  the  lessons  the v 
receive  from  their  professors ;  the  proof-stone  by  which  they  are  to  test  the  util- 
ity of  the  abstract  principles  they  imbibe,  and  on  which  they  are  to  exercise  and 
improve  their  gifts  of  teaching.  Indeed,  as  School-counselor  Dinter  told  a  no- 
bleman of  East-Prussia,  to  set  np  a  Teachers'  Seminary  without  a  model-school, 
is  like  setting  up  a  shoemaker's  shop  without  leather. 

IV.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  should  include  three 
years,  and  the  pupils  be  divided  into  three  classes,  aooordinglv. 

The  course  of  study,  as  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  it  in  the  following  pages, 
cannot  well  be  completed  in  less  time  than  this ;  this  has  been  found  short  enough 
for  professional  study  in  the  other  professions,  which  is  generally  commenced  at 
a  maturer  age,  and  after  the  pupil  has  had  the  advantage  of  an  academical  or 
odlegiate  course ;  and  if  it  is  altowed  that  five  or  seven  years  are  not  too  much 
to  be  spent  in  acquiring  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  or  any  of  the 

*  This  article  wm  written  In  Its  special  reOsrence  to  Ohio,  and  the  new  States  of  the  West.  In 
some  of  the  iiMer  States,  the  expense  of  UtI ng  aft  the  seat  of  govemmeDt  might  operate  as  an 
ot^leciloii  to  the  lucatioa  of  the  Seminary  there. 
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eommon  indimonble  handcrmfta*  surely  three  years  viU  not  be  deemed  too 
much  for  the  oifficult  and  most  important  art  of  teadiing. 

y.  Tlie  senior  class  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  should  be  employed,  nnd»  the 
nnmediate  inspection  of  their  professors,  as  instructors  in  the  model-schooL 

"nie  model-school  is  intended  to  be  not  only  an  illusti«tion  of  the  prindpies 
inculcated  theoretically  in  the  seminary,  but  is  calculated  also  as  a  school  for 
practice,  in  which  the  seminary  pupils  may  learn,  by  actual  experiment,  the  prae- 
tacal  bearing  of  the  prindpies  whicn  they  nave  stutued.  After  two  years  of  the- 
oretical study,  the  pupils  are  well  qualified  to  commence  this  practical  course, 
mider  the  immediate  mspectioo  of  tneir  professors ;  and  the  model-school  being 
mider  the  inspection  of  such  teadiers,  it  is  obrious  that  its  pupils  can  suffer  no 
loss,  but  must  be  groat  gainers  by  the  arrangement 

This  is  a  part  of  the  system  for  training  teadiers  whidi  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  and  any  considerable  hope  of  success  retained.  To  attempt  to  train  prac- 
tical teachers  without  it,  would  be  like  attempting  to  train  sailors  by  keeping 
boys  upon  Bowditch  s  Narigator,  without  ever  suffering  them  to  go  on  board  n 
dup,  or  handle  a  ropeyam.  One  must  begin  to  teach,  before  he  can  begin  to  be  a 
teacher ;  and  it  is  infinitely  better,  both  for  himself  and  his  pupils,  that  he  should 
make  this  beginning  under  the  eye  of  an  experienced  teacher,  who  can  give  him 
dxrectioos  and  point  out  his  errorst  than  that  he  should  blunder  on  alone,  at  the 
risk  of  ruining  multitudes  of  pupils,  before  he  can  learn  to  teach  by  the  alow  pro- 
cess of  unaided  experience. 

VL  Course  of  instruction  in  the  Teadiers*  Seminaiy. 

1.  A  thorough,  scientific,  and  demonstratiTe  study  of  all  the  brandies  to  be 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  with  directions^  at  erery  step,  as  to  the  best  meth- 
od of  inculcating  each  lesson  on  children  of  different  dispodtions  and  caparitJes^ 
and  yarious  intellectual  habits. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  give  a  general  outline  of  a  course  of  study  for  the  com- 
mon schools  of  this  country.  Hie  pupils  usually  in  attendance  are  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  sixteen,  and  I  would  arrange  them  in  {hree  diyidons^  as  follows: 

FiasT  Divisioir,  including  the  youngest  children,  and  those  least  advanced,  gen- 
erally between  the  ages  of  six  and  nine. 

Topic*  of  Inatruction, — 1.  Familiar  oonyersational  teaching,  in  reroect  to  ob- 
jects which  fall  daily  under  their  notice,  and  in  respect  to  their  moral  and  sodal 
duties,  designed  to  awaken  their  powers  of  observation  and  expresdon,  and  to 
cultivate  their  moral  feelings. 

2.  Elements  of  reading. 
8.  Elements  of  writing. 

4.  Elements  of  numbers. 

5.  Exercises  of  the  voice  and  ear — singing  by  rote. 

t.  Select  readings  in  the  Pentateuch,  Psiums,  and  Gospels. 
Sboond  Division,  indudiqg  those  more  advanced,  and  generally  between  the 
ages  of  nine  and  twelve. 

Topic*  of  Itutntction. — 1.  Exercises  in  reading. 
2.  Exercises  in  writing. 
8.  Arithmetic 

4.  Elements  of  geography,  and  geography  of  the  United  States. 

5.  History  of  the  United  States. 

(L  Moral  and  religious  instruction  in  select  Bible  narratiyes^  parablea>  and 
proverbs. 

7.  Elements  of  mudc,  and  singing  by  note. 

8.  English  grammar  and  parsing. 

Tman  Division,  most  advanced,  and  generaDy  between  the  agea  of  twelve 
and  sixteen. 

Topics  of  Inatruction, — 1.  Exercises  in  reading  and  elocution. 

2.  Caligraphy,  stenography,  and  linear  drawing. 

8.  Algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  with  their  application  to  dvil  epgi- 
neering,  surveying,  Ac 

4.  English  composition,  forms  of  business,  and  book-keejung. 

6.  General  ge<4n^phy,  or  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  of  mankind. 
6.  General  history. 


8.  Element  of  the  natural  sciences,  including  their  application  to  the  arts  of 
life«  such  M  agriculture,  manufHCtures,  ±c 

9.  Moral  instruction  in  the  connected  Bible  history,  the  life  and  discourses  of 
Christ,  the  religious  observation  of  Nature,  and  history  of  Christianity. 

10.  Science  and  artof  Tocnl  and  instrumental  music 

Thorough  instruction  on  all  these  topics  I  suppose  to  be  essential  to  a  complete 
common-school  education  ;  and  though  it  may  be  many  years  before  our  scnools 
come  up  to  this  standard,  yet  I  tliink  nothing  short  of  this  should  satbfy  us ;  and, 
as  fast  as  possible,  we  should  be  laboring  to  train  teachers  capable  of  giving  in- 
struction in  all  these  branches.  When  this  standard  for  the  common  school  has 
been  attained,  then,  before  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  enter  on  the  three  years' 
course  of  study  proposed  in  the  Teachers*  Seminary,  he  must  have  studied  all 
the  topics  above  enumerated,  as  they  ought  to  be  studied  in  the  common  schools. 
The  study  of  a  topic,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  to  practical  use, 
is  not  always  the  same  thing  as  studying  it  for  the  purpose  of  teacning  it  The 
processes  are  often  quite  different.  A  man  may  study  music  till  he  can  perform 
admirably  himself,  and  yet  possess  very  little  sJcill  in  teaching  others ;  and  it  b 
well  known  that  the  most  successful  orators  are  not  unfrequently  the  very  worst 
teachers  of  elocution.  The  process  of  learning  for  practiod  purposes  is  mostly 
that  of  combination  or  synthesis ;  but  the  process  of  learning  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  is  one  of  continued  and  minute  analysis,  not  only  of  the  subject  itself^ 
but  of  all  the  movements  and  turnings  of  the  feelers  of  the  mind,  the  little  an- 
tennce  by  which  it  seizes  and  retains  its  hold  of  the  several  parts  of  a  topic  Till 
a  man  can  minutely  dissect,  not  only  the  subject  itself,  but  also  the  intellectual 
machinery  by  which  it  is  worked  up,  he  cannot  be  very  successful  as  a  teacher. 
The  orator  analyzes  his  subject,  and  disposes  its  several  parts  in  the  order  best 
calculated  for  effect ;  but  the  mental  processes  by  whidi  he  does  this,  whidi  con- 
stitute the  tact  that  enables  him  to  judge  right,  as  if  by  instinct,  are  generally  so 
rapid,  80  evanescent,  that  it  maj  be  impossible  for  him  to  recall  them  so  as  to 
describe  them  to  another ;  and  it  is  this  very  rapidity  of  intellectual  movementi 
which  fives  him  success  as  an  orator,  that  renders  it  the  more  difficult  for  him  to 
succeed  as  a  teacher.  The  musician  would  perform  yerv  poorly,  who  should  stop 
to  recognize  each  volition  that  moves  the  muscles  which  regulate  the  movement 
of  his  lingers  on  the  organ-keys ;  but  he  who  would  teach  others  to  perform 
gracefully  and  rapidly,  must  give  attention  to  points  minute  as  these.  The 
teacher  must  stop  to  observe  and  analyze  each  movement  of  the  mind  itself  as 
it  advances  on  every  topic;  but  men  of  genius  for  execution,  and  of  great  prac* 
tical  skill,  who  never  teach,  are  generally  too  impatient  to  make  this  minute 
analysis,  and  often,  indeed,  form  such  habits  as  at  length  to  become  incapable  of 
it.  The  first  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  one  of  the  most  profound  and  orilliant 
military  men  that  ever  lived ;  but  he  had  been  so  little  accustomed  to  observe 
the  process  of  his  own  mind,  by  which  he  arrived  with  such  certainty  at  those 
astounding  results  of  warlike  genius  which  have  giTen  him  the  first  rank  among 
Britain's  soldiers,  that  he  could  seldom  construct  a  connected  argument  in  favor 
of  liis  plans,  and  generally  had  but  one  answer  to  all  the  objections  which  might 
be  urged  against  them,  and  that  was  usually  repeated  in  the  same  words, — 
"  Silly,  silly,  that's  sill^."  A  like  remark  is  applicable  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
several  other  men  distinguished  for  prompt  ana  energetic  action.     The  mental 

'  habits  best  adapted  for  effect  in  the  actual  business  of  life  are  not  always  the 

mental  habits  best  suited  to  the  teacher ;  and  the  Teachers'  Seminary  requires  a 
mode  of  instruction  in  some  respects  different  from  the  practical  school. 

The  teacher,  also,  must  review  the  branches  of  instruction  above  enumerated 

f  with  reference  to  their  scientific  connections,  and  a  thorough  demonstration  of 

them,  which,  though  not  always  necessary  in  respect  to  their  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  actual  business  of  life,  is  absolutely  essential  to  that  ready  com- 
mand which  a  teacher  must  have  over  them  in  order  to  put  them  into  the  minds 
of  others. 
)  Nor  is  this  all    There  is  a  great  variety  of  methods  for  inculcating  the  same 

i  truth;  and  the  diversities  of  mind  are  quite  as  numerous  as  the  varieties  of 

method.    One  mind  can  be  best  approached  by  one  method,  and  another  mind 
by  another ;  and  in  respect  to  the  teacher,  one  of  the  richest  treasures  of  expe- 
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rience  is  a  knowledge  of  the  adaptation  of  the  diSFerent  methods  to  different 
mindti.  These  rich  treasures  of  experience  can  be  preserved,  and  classified,  and 
imparted  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary.  If  the  teacher  nerer  studies  his  profesaioo, 
he  learns  this  part  of  his  duties  only  by  the  alow  and  wasteful  process  of  esper- 
unenting  on  mind,  and  thus,  in  all  probability,  ruins  many  before  he  learns  how 
to  deal  with  them.  Could  we  ascertain  how  many  minds  hare  been  lost  to  tlie 
world  in  consequence  of  the  injudicious  measures  of  inexperienced  and  incompe- 
tent teachers ;  if  we  could  exhibit,  in  a  statistical  table,  the  number  of  souls  which 
must  be  used  up  in  qualifying  a  teacher  for  his  profession,  by  intrusting  him 
with  its  active  duties  without  previous  study,  we  could  prove  incontrovertibiy 
that  it  is  great  want  of  economy,  that  it  is  a  most  prodigious  waste,  to  attempt 
to  carry  on  a  system  of  schools  without  making  provision  for  the  education  of 
teachers. 

2.  The  philosophy  of  mind,  particularly  in  reference  to  its  susceptibility  of  re> 
ceiving  impressions  from  mind. 

The  teacher  should  learn,  at  least,  not  to  spoil  by  his  awkward  handling  what 
Nature  has  made  well ;  he  should  know  how  to  preserve  the  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  in  a  healthful  condition,  if  he  be  not  capable  of  improving  them. 
But,  through  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  mind,  and  its  susceptibilities,  how  often 
are  a  teacher's  most  industrious  efforts  worse  than  thrown  away — perverting 
and  destroying  rather  than  improving!  Frequently,  also,  the  good  which  is 
gained  by  judicious  efforts  in  one  direction  is  counteracted  by  a  mistaken  course 
m  another. 

Under  this  head  there  should  be  a  complete  classification  of  the  sources  of 
influence,  a  close  analysis  of  the  peculiar  nature  and  causes  of  each,  and  of  its 
applicability  to  educational  purposes.  There  should  be  also  a  classification  of 
the  errors  hable  to  be  committed,  with  a  similar  analysis,  and  directions  for  aroid- 
ing  them.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  some  valuable  discoveries  yet  to  be 
made  in  this  branch  of  knowledge  ;  and  that,  for  the  purposes  of  education,  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  susceptible  of  a  classification  much  better  than  that 
which  has  hitherto  generally  been  adopted. 

8.  The  peculiarities  of  intellectual  and  moral  development  in  children,  as  mod- 
ified by  sex,  parental  character,  wealth  or  poverty,  city  or  country,  family  gov- 
ernment, indulgent  or  severe,  fickle  or  steady,  Ac 

lliese  diversities  all  exist  in  every  community,  and  exert  a  most  important  in- 
flueuce  on  the  developments  of  children ;  and  no  teacher  can  discharge  his  duties 
diligently  and  thoroughly  without  recognizing  this  extensive  class  of  influences^ 
ITie  influence  of  sex  is  one  of  the  most  obvious,  and  no  successful  teacher,  I  be- 
lieve, ever  manages  the  boys  and  the  girls  of  his  school  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  But  the  other  sources  of  influence  are  no  less  important.  Parental 
character  is  one.  Parents  of  high-minded  and  honoraUe  feeling,  will  be  likely 
to  impart  something  of  the  same  spirit  to  their  children.  Such  diildren  may  Iw 
easily  governed  by  appeals  to  their  sense  of  character,  and  perhaps  ruined  by 
the  application  of  the  rod  If  parents  are  mean-spirited  and  selfish,  great  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  the  fiulings  of  their  children,  and  doable  duigence  em- 
ployed to  cultivate  in  them  a  sense  of  honor. 

ITie  different  circumstances  of  wealth  and  poverty  produce  great  differences 
in  children.  The  rich  child  generally  requires  restraint,  the  poor  one  encourage- 
ment When  the  poor  are  brought  m  contact  with  the  rich,  it  is  natural  that  the 
former  should  feel  somewhat  sensitive  as  to  the  distinctions  which  may  obtain 
between  them  and  their  fellows ;  and  in  such  cases  special  pains  should  be  taken 
to  shield  the  sensibilities  of  the  poor  child  against  needless  wounds,  and  make 
him  feol  that  the  jjoverty  for  which  he  is  no  way  blamaUe  is  not  to  him  a  deg- 
raiifilion.  OLherwise  he  may  become  envious  and  misanthropic,  or  be  discour- 
ii^iid  imd  xinmajmod.  But  how  often  does  the  reverse  of 'this  take  place,  to  the 
,Teut  injury  v(  the  character  both  of  the  poor  and  the  rich  I  Sureljr  it  is  mis- 
^rtmif]  iitiuugb  to  the  suffering  child  that  he  has  to  bear  the  ills  arising  from 
m  or  negligence,  vice  or  poverty,  in  his  parents ;  and  the  school  should  be 
^'T  hiin,  where  he  can  improve  himself  and  be  happy. 

y  aiid  country  produce  diversities  in  children  fumost  as  ereat  as  the 
et'X  City  children  are  inclined  to  the  ardent,  quick,  slowing  tem- 
tliy  female;  comitry  children  lean  more  to  the  cooler,  steadier. 
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cumstances  m  wnicn  tiiey  are  placed,  their  leolings  are  Kept  in  more  consta 
rapid  mcitiun,  they  are  more  easily  moved  to  good,  and  nave  stronger  U 
tioii  to  evil ;  while  coontry  children,  less  excitable,  less  rapid  in  their  ad 
toward  either  good  or  evil,  present,  in  theur  peculiarities,  a  broad  and  solid 
atic»n  for  characters  of  stable  structure  and  enduring  usefulness.  Though 
nature  is  every  where  the  same,  and  schools  present  the  same  general  cha 
istics ;  yet  the  good  country  teacher,  if  he  remove  to  the  city,  and  woi 
e<}uaUy  successful  there,  will  find  it  necessary  to  adopt  several  modificat 
his  former  arrangements. 

Many  other  circumstances  give  rise  to  diversities  no  less  important.  It 
btteiuct^s  of  the  Teachers'  Semmary  to  arrange  and  classify  these  modifying 
ences,  and  give  to  tlie  pupil  the  advantages  of  an  anticipated  experience 
spect  to  his  method  of  proceeding  in  regard  to  them.  No  one  will  imagii 
the  teacher  is  to  let  his  pupils  see  that  he  recognizes  such  differences 
tliem ;  he  should  be  wise  enough  to  keep  his  own  counsel,  and  deal  wit 
individual  in  such  manner  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  may  rende 
productive  of  good. 

4.  Tlie  science  of  education  in  general,  and  full  illustration  of  the  difi 
between  education  and  mere  instruction. 

Science,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  a  philosophical  classif 
and  arrangement  of  all  the  facts  which  are  observed  m  respect  to  any  s 
and  an  investigation  from  these  facts  of  the  principles  whicn  regulate  th 
currence.  Bklucation  affords  its  facts,  and  they  are  as  numerous  and  as  < 
interesting  as  the  facts  of  any  other  science ;  these  facts  are  susceptible 
philosophical  a  classification  and  arrangement  as  the  facts  of  chemistiy  or  i 
omy ;  and  the  principles  which  regulate  their  occurrence  are  as  appropria 
profitable  a  subject  of  investigation  as  the  principles  of  botany  or  zoology 
politics  or  morals.  I  know  it  has  been  said  by  some,  that  education  is  no 
ence,  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  scientific  principles ;  but  they  who  talk  thus 
make  use  of  words  without  attaching  to  them  any  definite  meaning,  or  th( 
found  the  idea  of  education  with  that  of  the  mere  art  of  teaching.  Even 
tense  the  statement  is  altogether  erroneous,  as  will  be  shown  under  th( 
head. 

The  teacher  should  be  acquainted  with  these  facts,  with  their  claSvoifi 
their  arrangement  and  principles,  before  he  enters  on  the  duties  of  his  proft 
or  he  is  like  the  surgeon  who  would  operate  on  the  human  body  before  ] 
studied  anatomy,  or  the  attorney  who  would  commence  practice  Iwfore  1 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  law. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  confound  education  with  mere  instruction  ;  an 
80  common,  indeed,  that  many  writers  on  the  subject  use  the  words  as  nc! 
not  entirely,  synonymous.    Instruction,  however,  comprehends  but  a  ver^ 

Sart  of  the  general  idea  of  education.  Education  includes  all  the  eztrane< 
uences  which  combine  to  the  formation  of  intellectual  and  moral  chai 
while  instruction  is  limited  to  that  which  is  directly  communicated  from  om 
to  another.  **  Education  and  instruction  (says  Hooker)  are  the  means,  t 
by  «»<r,  the  other  by  precept^  to  make  our  natural  faculty  of  reason  both  tl 
ter  and  the  sooner  to  judge  rightly  between  truth  and  error,  good  and  evi 
man  may  beaime  well  educcUed^  though  but  poorly  instructed^  as  was  th 
with  Pascal  and  Franklin,  and  many  others  equally  illustrious ;  but  if  a  i 
well  instructed^  he  cannot,  without  some  great  fault  of  his  own,  faiil  to  ace 
good  education.  Instruction  is  mostly  the  work  of  others ;  education  d* 
mainly  on  tlie  use  which  we  ourselves  make  of  the  circumstances  by  wh 
are  surrounded.  The  mischiefs  of  defective  instruction  may  often  be  re 
by  our  own  subsequent  efforts ;  but  a  gap  left  down  in  the  line  of  our  edu 
is  not  so  easily  put  up,  after  the  opportunity  has  once  passed  by. 

5.  The  art  of  teachiiu^. 

The  art  of  teaching,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  science,  and  cannot  be  learned  b} 
retic  study  alone,  without  practice.  The  model-school  is  appropriately  the 
for  the  acquisition  of  this  art  by  actual  practice ;  but,  like  all  the  rationi 
it  rests  on  scientific  principles.  The  tneoretical  instruction,  therefore, 
branch,  wiU  be  limited  mainly  to  a  development  of  the  principles  on  whic 
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foundei ;  while  the  applicatioQ  of  those  principles  will  be  illustrated,  and  the  art 
of  teaching  acquired,  dj  instructing  in  the  model-school  under  the  care  of  the 
professors,  and  subject  to  their  direction  and  remarks  The  professor  assigns  to 
the  pupil  his  class  in  the  model-school,  he  obserres  his  manner  of  teaching,  and 
noticed  its  excellences  and  defects ;  and  after  the  class  is  dismissed,  and  the  sta- 
dent  id  with  him  alone,  or  in  company  only  with  his  fellow-students,  he  commends 
what  he  did  well,  shows  him  how  he  might  have  made  the  imperfect  bettor,  and 
the  erroneous  correct,  pointing  out,  as  he  proceeds,  the  application  of  theoretic 
principles  to  practice,  that  the  lessons  in  the  model-schoc^  may  be  really  an  illus- 
tration of  all  tliat  has  been  taught  in  the  Teachers*  Seminary. 

t.  The  art  of  governing  children,  with  special  reference  to  the  imparting  and 
keeping  alive  of  a  feeling  of  love  for  children. 

Children  can  be  properly  ^vemed  only  by  affection ;  and  affection,  rightly 
directed,  is  all-powerful  for  this  purpose.  A  sdiool  governed  without  love  is  a 
gloomy,  mind -killing  place ;  it  is  like  a  nursery  of  tender  blossoms  filled  with  an 
atmospliere  of  frost  and  ice.  Affection  is  the  natural  magnet  of  the  mind  in 
childhood  ;  the  child's  mind  is  fitted  by  its  Creator  to  be  moved  by  a  mother's 
love  ;  and  cold  indifference  or  stem  lovelessness  repels  and  freezes  it  In  gov- 
eming  children  there  is  no  substitute  for  affection,  and  God  never  intended  there 
should  be  any. 

General  rules  can  be  given  for  the  government  of  a  school ;  the  results  of  ex- 
perience can  be  treasured  uj),  systematized,  and  imparted ;  the  candidate  for  the 
teacher  s  office  can  be  exercised  to  close  observation,  patience,  and  self-control ; 
and  all  these  are  essential  branches  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  governing.  Still, 
if  there  be  no  (jpeling  of  love  for  children,  all  this  will  not  make  a  good  school- 
governor.  There  is  great  natural  diversity  in  individuals  in  regard  to  this,  as  in 
all  other  affections ;  yet  every  one  whom  God  has  fitted  to  be  a  parent  has  the 
elements  of  this  affection,  and  these  elements  are  susceptible  of  development 
and  improvement. 

7.  History  of  education,  including  an  accurate  outline  of  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  different  ages  and  nations^  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  them ; 
the  principles  on  which  they  were  founded ;  the  ends  which  they  aimed  to  ac- 
complish ;  their  successes  and  failures,  their  permanency  and  changes ;  how  iar 
they  influenced  individual  and  national  character ;  how  far  any  of  them  might 
have  originated  in  premeditated  plan  on  the  part  of  their  founders ;  whether 
they  secured  the  intelligence,  virtue,  and  happiness  of  the  people,  or  otherwise, 
with  the  causes,  <bc. 

To  insure  success  in  any  pursuit,  the  ex{>erience  of  omr  predecessors  is  justly 
considered  a  valuable,  and  generally  an  indispensable  aid.  What  should  we 
think  of  one  who  claimed  to  be  a  profound  politician  while  ignorant  of  the  his- 
tory of  political  science ;  while  unacquainted  with  the  origin  of  governments,  the 
causes  which  have  modified  their  forms  and  influences,  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  them,  the  different  effects  produced  bv  various  systems  under  di- 
verse influences,  and  of  the  thousand  combinations  m  which  the  past  treasures 
wisdom  fur  the  future  ?  What  should  we  think  of  the  lawyer  who  Knew  nothing 
of  the  history  of  law !  or  of  the  astronomer,  ignorant  of  the  history  of  astrono- 
my ?  In  every  science  and  every  art  we  recognize  the  value  of  its  appropriate 
lustory  ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  circumstance  that  gives  vtilue  to  such  history, 
which  does  not  apply,  in  all  its  force,  to  the  history  of  educatioa  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  the  history  of  education  is  entirely  neglected  among  us ;  there  is  not  a 
work  devoted  to  the  subject  in  the  Ei^lisli  language ;  and  very  few,  indeed, 
which  contain  even  notices  or  hints  to  guide  one's  inquiries  on  this  deeply  inter- 
et«ting  theme.  I  wisli  some  of  those  writers  who  complain  that  education  is  a 
liackiieyed  subject,  a  subject  so  often  and  so  much  discussed,  that  nothing  new 
remains  to  be  said  upon  it,  would  turn  their  inquiries  in  this  direction,  and  I  think 
they  will  find  much,  and  that  too  of  the  highest  utility,  which  will  be  entirely 
new  to  the  greater  part  even  of  the  reading  population. 

Man  has  been  an  educator  ever  since  he  became  civilized.  A  great  variety  of 
systems  of  public  instruction  have  been  adopted  and  sustained  by  law,  which 
have  produced  powerful  and  enduring  influences ;  and  are  we  to  set  sail  on  this 
boundless  ocean  entirely  ignorant  of  the  courses,  and  soundings,  and  discovciiea 
of  our  predecessors  ? 


wooderfuf  influence,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  tbat  peculiar  hardihood  and  de- 
terminateness  of  character,  which  hare  made  them  the  astonishment  of  all  a^es, 
a  miracle  among  nations.  A  full  development  of  this  system,  and  a  careful  iUus- 
tratioD  of  the  particulars  which  gave  it  its  peculiar  strength,  and  of  the  circum- 
ttances  which  perverted  it  from  good  to  evil,  which  turned  strength  into  the 
force  of  hate,  and  perseverance  into  obstinacy,  would  be  a  most  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  science  of  general  education.  The  ancient  Persians  and  Hindoos 
had  ingenious  and  thoroughly  digested  systems  of  public  instruction,  entirely 
diverse  from  each  other,.yet  each  wonderfully  efficacious  in  its  own  peculiar  way. 
The  Greeks  were  a  busily  educating  people,  and  great  varieties  of  systems  sprung 
up  in  their  different  states  and  under  tneir  different  masters,  all  of  tliem  inge- 
nious, most  of  them  effective,  and  some  of  them  characterized  by  the  highest 
excellences.  Systems  which  we  cannot  and  ought  not  to  imitate,  may  be  highly 
useful  as  warnings,  and  to  prevent  our  trying  experiments  which  have  been  often 
tried  before,  and  failed  to  be  useful  The  Chinese,  for  example,  have  had  for 
ages  a  system  which  is  peculiarly  and  strictly  national ;  its  object  has  always 
Men  to  make  them  Chinese^  and  nothing  else ;  it  has  fully  answered  the  purpose 
intended ;  and  what  has  been  the  result  ?*  A  nation  of  machines,  a  people  of 
patterns,  made  to  order ;  a  set  of  men  and  women  wound  up  like  clocks,  to  go  in 
a  certain  way,  and  for  a  certain  time,  with  minds  wonderfully  nice  and  exact  in 
certain  little  things ;  but  as  stiff,  as  unsusceptible  of  expansion,  as  incapable  of 
originating  thought,  or  deviating  from  the  beaten  track,  as  one  of  their  own  gra- 
ven images  is  of  navigating  a  ship.  In  short,  they  are  very  much  such  a  people 
as  the  Americans  might  become  in  a  few  centuries,  if  some  amiable  enthusiasts 
could  succeed  in  establishing  what  they  are  pleased  to  denominate  a  system  ex- 
clusively American,  Education,  to  be  useful,  must  be  expansive,  must  be  uni- 
versal ;  the  mind  must  not  be  trained  to  nm  in  one  narrow  channel :  it  must 
understand  that  human  beings  have  thought,  and  felt,  and  acted,  in  other  coun- 
tries than  its  own ;  that  the  results  of  preceding  efforts  have  their  value,  and 
that  all  light  is  not  confined  to  its  own  little  Goshen. 

When  a  science  has  become  fixed  as  to  its  principles,  when  its  facts  are  ascer- 
tained and  well  settled,  then  its  history  is  generally  written.  Why,  then,  have 
we  no  history  of  education  in  our  language  ?  Simply,  because  the  science  of 
education,  with  us,  is  yet  in  its  infancy ;  because,  so  rar  from  being  a  hackneyed 
or  an  exhausted  subject,  on  which  notning  new  remains  to  be  said,  its  fundamen- 
tal principles  are  not  yet  so  ascertained  as  to  become  the  basis  of  a  fixed  science. 
It  cannot  be  pretended  that  there  are  no  materials  for  the  composition  of  such  a 
history.  We  are  not  destitute  of  information  respecting  the  educational  systems 
of  the  most  ancient  nations,  as  the  Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  Cartha- 
ginians ;  and  in  respect  to  the  Hindoos,  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
the  Chinese,  the  modern  Europeans,  the  materials  for  their  educational  history 
are  nearly  as  ample  as  those  lor  their  dvil  history ;  and  the  former  is  quite  as 
important  to  the  educator  as  the  latter  is  to  the  civilian.  The  brief  and  imper- 
ftict,  but  highly  interesting  sketches,  given  by  Sharon  Turner  in  his  History  of 
England,  afford  sufficient  proof  of  mv  assertion ;  and  they  are  to  a  full  history  of 
English  education,  as  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  to  the  risen  stm.  Should  Teach- 
ers' Seminaries  do  nothing  else  than  excite  a  taste  and  afford  the  materials  for 
the  successful  pursuit  of  this  branch  of  study  only,  they  would  more  than  remy 

nrhich 


all  the  cost  of  their  establishment  and  maintenance.     Systems  of  education  wh 
formed  and  trained  such  minds  as  arose  in  Egypt,  in  Judea,  in  Greece — syste  _._ 
under  whoso  influence  such  men  as  Moses  and  Isaiah,  Solon,  and  Plato,  and  Paul, 


received  those  first  impressions  which  had  such  commanding  power  over  their 
mighty  intellects,  may  afford  to  us  many  valuable  suggestions.  The  several 
topics  to  which  I  have  above  alluded,  as  particularly  worthy  of  notice  in  a  his- 
tory of  those  systems,  are  too  obviously  important  to  require  a  separate  illus- 
tration. 

8.  The  rules  of  health  and  the  laws  of  physical  development. 

The  care  of  the  body  while  we  are  in  this  world  is  not  less  important  than 
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llie  culture  of  the  mbd ;  for,  as  a  ffenenl  fiict»  no  miiid  ctti  work  vigoroosly  k 
a  feeble  and  oomfortleas  bod j ;  and  wheo  the  forecastle  of  a  vessel  sinka^  the 
cabin  must  soon  f«JIow.  The  educating  period  of  youth  is  the  time  most  critical 
to  health ;  and  the  peculiar  excitements  and  temptatkais  of  a  course  of  studjf 
add  greatly  to  the  natural  dangers  of  the  fonmng  and  developing  seasons  of 
life.  Teachers,  therefore,  especially,  should  imdeniand  the  rules  of  health,  and 
the  laws  of  physical  development ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  under- 
stand them,  unless  thev  devote  some  time  to  their  study.  What  a  ruinous  waste 
of  comfort,  of  strenj^th,  and  of  life,  has  there  been  in  our  educataooal  establish- 
ments, in  omsequeoce  of  the  ignorance  and  neglect  of  teachers  on  this  point  1 
And  bow  seldom  is  this  important  branch  of  study  ever  thought  of  as  a  neoea- 
sary  qualification  for  the  office  of  teacher  I 

As  it  is  a  mo^t  sacred  duty  of  the  teacher  to  preserve  uninjured  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  and  keep  them  in  a  healthful  condition,  so  it  is  no  less  his  duty  to 
take  the  same  care  of  the  pliysical  powers.  TIm  body  should  not  only  be  kepi 
in  health,  but  its  powers  soould  be  developed  and  improved  with  as  mudi  caro 
as  is  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  that  all  the  capabilities  of  the 
man  may  be  brought  out  and  fitted  for  active  duty.  But  can  one  know  how 
to  do  this  if  he  never  learns  f  And  will  he  be  likely  to  leam,  unless  he  has  op> 
portunity  of  learning  ?  It  is  generally  regarded  as  the  province  of  teachers  to 
linish  out  and  improve  on  Nature's  plan ;  but  if  they  can  all  be  brought  to  un- 
derstand their  profession  so  well  as  not  to  mar  and  spoil  what  Nature  made 
right,  it  will  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  present  conditioo  of  educatioo  in 
the  world. 

9.  Dignity  and  importance  of  the  teacher's  office. 

Self-respect,  and  a  consciousness  of  doing  well,  are  essential  to  comfort  and 
success  in  any  honorable  calling ;  especially  in  one  subject  to  so  many  external 
depressioa%  one  so  little  esteemed  and  so  poorly  rewarded  by  the  world  at 
large,  as  that  of  the  teacher.  No  staticn  of  so  great  impcHiance  has  probably 
ever  been  so  slightly  estimated ;  and  th'e  fault  has  been  partlv  in  the  members 
of  the  profession  itself.  They  have  not  estimated  their  raidal  importance  suffi- 
ciently high ;  they  have  given  a  tadt  assent  to  the  superficial  juogment  of  the 
world ;  they  have  hung  loosely  on  the  profession,  and  too  often  abandoned  it  the 
first  (»pportanity.  They  ought  early  to  understand  that  their  profession  demands 
the  strfmgest  efforts  of  their  whole  lives ;  that  no  employment  can  be  more  in- 
timately connected  with  the  progress  and  general  weuare  of  society ;  that  the 
be^t  hopes  and  tenderest  wisiies  of  parents  and  of  nations  depend  on  their  skill 
and  fidelity ;  and  that  an  incompetent  or  unworthy  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
their  office  brings  the  community  mto  the  condition  of  an  embattled  host  vhen 
the  »tandardbearer faileth.  If  teachers  themselves  generally  had  a  clear  and 
definite  conception  of  the  immensely  responsible  place  they  occupy ;  if  they 
were  skilled  in  the  art  of  laying  th^  conceptions  vividly  before  the  minds  of 
the  people  amon"^  whom  the^  labor,  it  would  produce  a  great  influence  on  the 
profession  itself^  by  bringing  it  under  the  pressure  of  a  mightier  motive,  and  cause 
all  classes  of  people  more  clearly  to  understand  the  inestunable  worth  of  the 
good  teacher,  and  make  them  more  willing  to  honor  and  reward  him.  And  this, 
too,  would  bd  the  surest  method  of  ridding  the  profession  of  such  incumbents  as 
are  a  disgrace  to  it,  and  an  obstacle  to  its  elevation  and  improvement  Julius 
GsBsar  was  the  first  of  the  Romans  who  hon<ved  school-teachers  by  raising  them 
to  the  rank  of  Roman  citizens,  and  in  no  act  of  his  life  did  he  more  clearly  man- 
ife{^t  that  peculiar  sagacity  for  which  he  was  distinguished. 

10.  Special  religious  obligations  of  teachers  in  respect  to  benevolent  devoted- 
ness  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  welfare  of  society,  habits  of  entire  self-control, 
purity  of  mind,  elevation  of  character,  Ac 

The  duties  of  the  teacher  are  scarcely  less  sacred  or  less  delicate  than  those 
of  the  minister  of  religion.  In  several  imponani  respects  he  stands  in  a  similar 
relation  to  society ;  and  his  motives  and  encoaragements  to  effort  must,  to  a  opn- 
siderable  extent,  bo  of  the  same  class.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  teaching 
will  ever  become  generally  a  lucrative  profession,  or  that  many  will  enter  it  for 
mere  love  of  money,  or  that,  if  any  should  enter  it  from  su.cn.  a  motive,  they 
would  ever  be  very  useful  in  it.  All  teachers  ought  to  have  a  comfortable  sup- 
port, and  a  competency  for  the  time  of  sickness  i^  old  ago ;  but  what  ouffkt  to 


Higher  motiyes  than  the  love  of  wealth  must  actuate  the  teacher  in  the 
of  his  profeasion,  and  animate  him  in  the  performance  of  its  laborious 
Such  motiyes  as  the  love  of  doin^  good,  and  peculiar  affection  for  childi 
exist  in  many  minds,  notwithstanding  the  general  selfishness  of  the  worl 
these  emotions,  by  a  proper  kind  of  culture,  are  susceptible  of  increase,  ti 
become  the  predominant  and  leading  desires.  The  teacher  who  has  little 
olence,  and  tittle  love  for  children,  must  be  a  miserable  being,  as  well  as 
poor  teacher ;  but  one  who  has  these  propensities  strongly  developed,  and 
ambitious  of  distinction  in  the  world  of  vanity  and  noise,  but  seeks  his  ha] 
in  doing  good,  is  among  the  happiest  of  men ;  and  some  of  the  most  remt 
instances  of  healthy  and  cheerful  old  age  are  found  among  school-tcachei 
examples,  I  would  mention  old  Esekiel  Cheever,  who  taught  school  in  Ne 
land  tor  seventy-one  years  without  interruption,  and  died  in  Boston  in  th 
1708,  at  the  advanced  age  of  nbety-three ;  or  Dr.  G.  F.  Dinter,  now  li^ 
Kouigsberg  in  Prussia,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  Indeed,  the  in^ 
author  of  Hermippus  Redivivus  affirms,  that  the  breath  of  beloved  childr* 
serves  the  benevolent  schoolmaster's  health,  as  salt  keeps  flesh  from  pt 
tioa  In  Prussia,  school-teachers  generally  enter  on  theur  profession  at  t 
of  twenty-two  or  twenty-five,  and  the  average  term  of  service  among  th 
thouMmd  teachers  there  employed  is  over  thirty  years,  making  the  avera 
ration  of  a  teacher's  life  there  nearl;^  sixty  years ;  a  greater  longevity  tl 
be  found  in  any  profession  in  the  United  States.  Many  teachers  contmue 
active  discharge  of  their  official  duties  more  than  fifty  years ;  and  the 
anniversary  of  their  induction  to  office  is  celebrated  by  a  festival,  and  h 
by  a  present  fh)m  government. 

The  other  qualities  mentioned,  self-control,  purity  of  mind,  elevation  o 
actcr,  are  so  obviously  essential  to  a  teacher's  usefulness,  that  they  reqi 
comment.  We  need  only  remark,  that  these  are  moral  qualities,  and 
cultivated  only  by  moral  means ;  that  they  are  religious  qualities,  and  m 
excited  and  kept  alive  by  religious  motives.  Will  any  one  here  raise  tl 
Sectarianism^  Church  andStt^ef  I  pity  the  poor  bigot,  or  the  narrow 
unbeliever,  who  can  form  no  idea  of  religious  principle,  except  as  a  xe 
thing ;  who  is  liimself  so  utterly  unsusceptible  of  ennobling  emotions,  t 
cannot  even  conceive  it  possible  that  any  man  should  have  a  principle  of 
and  piety  superior  to  all  external  forms,  and  untranmieled  by  metaphysi< 
temsk  From  the  aid  of  such  men,  we  have  nothing  to  hope  in  the  cause  o1 
education  ;  and  their  hostility  we  may  as  well  encounter  in  one  form  as  a 
pnivided  we  make  sure  of  the  ground  on  which  we  stand,  and  hold  up  th 
priuciples  in  the  right  shape. 

11.  The  influence  which  the  school  should  exert  on  civilization  and  the 
ress  of  society. 

It  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  school  is  one  of  tt 
important  parts  of  the  social  macnine,  especially  in  modem  time^  whe 
fast  acquirmg  for  itself  the  influence  which  was  wielded  by  the  pulpit  soi 
centuries  ago,  and  which,  at  a  more  recent  period,  has  been  obtained  by 
nodical  press.  As  the  community  becomes  separated  into  sects,  which  1 
and  intolerance  force  into  subdivisions  still  more  minute,  the  influence  of  t 
pit  is  gradually  circumscribed ;  but  no  such  causes  limit  the  influence  of  the 
Teachers  need  only  understand  the  position  they  occupy,  and  act  in  coni 
make  the  school  the  most  effective  element  of  modem  civilization,  not  ex4 
even  the  periodical  press.  A  source  of  influence  so  immense,  and  which 
so  deeply  on  the  destinies  of  man,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  investigated  a 
sidered,  especially  by  those  who  make  teaching  their  profession.  Yet  1 
not,  in  the  whole  compass  of  English  literature,  a  single  work  on  the  t 
notwithstanding  that  education  is  so  wom  out  a  theme,  that  nobody  can  a 
thing  new  upon  it. 

12.  The  elements  of  Latin,  together  with  the  German,  French,  and  S 
languages. 

The  languages  of  Europe  have  received  most  of  their  refinement  an 
idence  through  the  medium  of  the  Latin ;  and  so  largely  are  they  indel 
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ihk  tonj^e,  that  the  elements  of  H  are  neeeaeary  as  a  focmclatian  for  the  stady 
of  the  modem  languages.  That  the  (German  sbuald  be  understood  by  teachers^ 
•specially  in  Pennsylvania,  OhicK,  and  the  Western  States  generally,  is  obTioas 
from  tlie  fact,  that  mcire  than  half  the  sdiool  districts  contain  German  parents 
and  children,  vho  are  best  approached  through  the  medium  of  their  own  tongue ; 
and  the  rich  abundance  and  rariety  of  educational  literature  in  this  langruge, 
greater,  I  renture  to  say,  than  in  ail  other  languages  together,  render  it  an  ao- 
anisition  of  the  highest  importance  to  every  teacher.  Li  the  present  state  of 
uie  commercial  world  one  cannot  be  said  to  have  acquired  a  business  education 
without  a  knowledge  of  French ;  while  our  intimate  relations  with  Mexico  and 
South  America  render  the  Spanish  valuable  to  us,  and,  indeed,  in  the  Western 
country,  almost  indispensable.  The  mental  discipline  whidi  the  study  of  these 
languages  gives  is  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  and  the  collateral  information  ac- 
quired while  learning  them  is  highly  useful  Though  a  foreign  tongue  is  a  diffi- 
cult aoqui^t-ion  for  an  adult,  it  is  very  easv  for  a  child.  In  the  Rhme  provinces 
of  Oermany,  almost  every  child  learns,  without  effort,  both  German  and  French, 
and,  in  the  commercial  cities,  English  also ;  and  the  unschooled  children  of  the 
Levant  often  learn  four  or  five  different  languages  merely  by  the  ear.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  the  modem  languages  will  soon  become  a  regular  branch  of  studj 
in  all  our  common  schools ;  still,  many  who  depend  on  those  schools  for  their 
education,  desire  to  study  one  or  more  of  them,  and  they  ought  to  have  the  op- 
portunity ;  and  if  we  would  make  our  common  schools  our  best  schools,  as  they 
surely  ought  to  be,  the  teachers  must  be  capable  of  giving  instruction  in  some 
of  these  languages. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  a  brief  view  of  the  course  of  study  which 
should  be  pursued  in  a  Teachers*  Seminary,  and  this,  I  suppose,  in  itself,  affords 
a  strong  and  complete  arg^ument  to  establish  the  necessity  of  such  an  institutioa 
A  few  general  considerations  in  favor  of  this  object  will  now  be  adduced. 

1.  The  necessity  of  specific  provision  for  the  education  of  teachers  is  proved 
by  the  analogy  of  all  other  professions  and  pursuits. 

To  every  sort  of  business  in  which  men  engage,  some  previous  discipline  is 
considered  necessary ;  and  this  idea,  confirmed  by  all  experience,  proceeds  on  the 
universal  and  very  correct  assumption,  that  the  human  mind  knows  nothing  of 
business  by  intuition,  and  that  miraculous  inspiration  is  not  to  be  expected.  A 
man  is  not  thought  capable  of  shoeing  a  horse,  or  making  a  hat,  without  serving 
an  apprenticeship  at  tne  business.  Why,  then,  should  the  task  of  the  schoolmas- 
ter, the  must  difficult  and  delicate  of  all,  the  management  of  the  human  mind, 
that  most  intricate  and  complex  of  machines,  be  left  to  mere  intuition,  be  sop 
posed  to  require  no  previous  training  t  That  the  profession  of  school-teacher 
should  so  long  be  kept  so  low  in  the  scale  of  professions,  that  it  should  even  now 
bo  so  generally  regarded  as  a  pursuit  which  needs,  and  can  reward,  neither  time 
nor  pains  spent  in  preparation  for  its  important  duties,  is  a  plain  proof  and  ex- 
ample of  the  extreme  slowness  of  the  human  race  to  perfect  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  social  system. 

2.  A  well-endowed,  competent,  and  central  institution,  in  a  State,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers,  would  give,  in  that  State,  oneness,  dignity,  and  influence  to 
the  profession. 

It  would  be  a  point  of  union  that  would  hold  the  profession  together,  and  pro- 
mote that  harmony  and  co-operation  so  essential  to  success.  Teachers  have  been 
isolated  and  scattered,  without  a  rally ing-point  or  rendezvous;  and  the  wonder- 
ful influence  which  has  been  exerted,  by  the  Western  college  of  teachers  (and 
other  similar  institutions  in  the  Etistem  States),  the  whole  secret  of  which  ia, 
that  it  affords  a  central  point  around  wliich  teachers  may  rally,  is  but  a  fiBuni 
shadow  of  what  might  be  accomplished  by  a  well-endowed  and  ably-manned 
seminary.  Let  there  be  some  nucious  around  which  the  strength  of  the  profes- 
sion may  gather,  and  the  community  will  soon  feel  its  importance,  and  give  it 
its  due  honor. 

This  object  cannot  be  accomplished  by  small  institutions  scattered  through  the 
State,  nor  by  erecting  teachers'  departments  in  existing  institutions.  The  aggre- 
gate expense  of  such  an  arrangement  would  be  (^uite  as  great  as  that  of  endow 
uig  one  good  institution ;  and  without  such  an  institution  it  would,  after  all, 


deep  channel,  suitable  for  naTigation. 

8.  Such  an  institution  would  seire  as  a  standard  and  model  of  education 
throughout  the  community. 

The  only  reason  why  people  are  satisfied  with  an  inferior  system  of  common- 
achool  instruction  is,  that  they  have  no  experience  of  a  better.  No  community 
ever  goes  voluntarily  from  a  oetter  to  a  worse,  but  the  tendency  and  the  effort 
generally  are  to  rise  in  excellence.  All  our  ideas  of  excellence,  however,  are 
oomparative,  and  there  will  be  little  prospect  of  advancement  unless  we  have  a 
standard  of  comparison  iiigher  than  any  thmg  to  which  we  have  already  attained. 

A  well-managed  institution  at  the  seat  of  government,  which  should  embody 
all  real  improvements,  and  hold  up  the  highest  standard  of  present  attainment^ 
being  visited  by  the  executive  officers,  the  legislators,  the  judges,  the  members 
of  the  bar,  and  other  enlightened  and  influential  men,  who  annually  resort  to  the 
capital  from  every  part  of  the  State,  would  present  a  pattern  to  every  school 
district,  and  excite  emulation  in  every  neighborhood.  As  an  example  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  improvements  are  taken,  provided  only  there  are  appropri- 
ate channels  for  them  to  flow  in,  I  may  mention  the  practice  of  singing  in  schools^ 
so  recently  introduced,  and  now  so  generally  approved. 

4.  Such  an  institution  would  produce  concentration  of  effort ;  its  action  would 
possess  the  vigor  which  strong  sympathies  impart ;  and  it  would  tend  to  a  de- 
sirable uniformity  in  books  and  modes  of  teachmg. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  absolute  perfection  will  ever  be  attamed  in  the  art  of 
teaching ;  and  while  absolute  perfection  is  not  reached,  it  is  certain  there  ought 
not  to  be  entire  uniformity  in  Dooks  and  modes  of  teaching.  But  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  human  arts,  there  may  be  constant  approximation  toward  the  perfect ; 
and  this  progress  must  be  greatly  accelerated  by  the  concentration  of  efibrti 
and  the  powerful  sympathetic  action  of  mind  on  mind,  collected  m  one  institution, 
and  determined,  as  it  were,  to  one  focus.  The  action  of  such  an  institution  would 
obviate  the  principal  evils,  now  so  strongly  felt,  arising  from  the  diversity  of 
books  and  methods;  it  would  produce  as  much  uniformity  as  would  be  desirable 
in  the  existing  stage  of  improvement ;  and  the  more  advanced  the  progress,  the 
greater  would  be  the  uniformity. 

5.  All  experience  (experience  which  we  generally  appeal  to  as  the  safest  guide 
m  all  practical  matters)  has  decided  in  favor  of  institutions  sustained  by  govern- 
ment tor  the  education  of  teachers. 

No  country  has  ever  yet  obtamed  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  well-qualified  teachers 
in  any  other  way ;  while  every  government  which  has  adopted  this  method,  and 
vigorously  pursued  it,  either  has  already  gained  the  object,  or  is  in  the  fair  way 
of  gaining  it,  however  unpromising  the  beginnings  might  have  be^a  No  country 
has  ever  been  so  well  supplied  with  competent  teadiers  as  Prussia  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  and  yet,  thirty  years  ago,  tne  mass  of  school-teachers  there  was 
probably  below  the  present  average  standard  of  New  England  and  Ohia  Din- 
ter  g^ves  several  examples  of  ignorance  and  incapacity  durmg  the  first  years  of 
his  official  labor  in  East  Prussia,  which  we  shoula  scarcely  expect  to  nnd  any 
where  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Juhus  Mfore  the  Mtisa 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  published  in  connection  with  my  last  report  to  the 
Legislature  of  Ohio,  gives  a  similar  view  of  the  miserable  ooodition  of  the  Prus- 
sian schools  at  that  time. 

Now,  what  has  been  the  great  means  of  eflSscting  so  desirable  an  object  in 
Prussia!  Obviously,  and  by  universal  acknowledgment,  the  establishment  of 
seminaries  for  the  education  of  teachers.*  The  experiment  was  commenced  by 
pUcing  one  in  each  of  the  ten  provinces  mto  wnich  the  kingdom  is  divided 
(equivalent  to  having  one  in  each  of  the  several  States  of  this  Union) ;  and  as 
their  utility  was  tested,  their  number  was  increased ;  till  now  there  are  more 
than  forty  for  a  population  of  fourteen  millions.  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  Austria, 
Russia,  Holland,  France,  and  all  other  countries  which  desire  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  well-qualified  teachers,  find  it  necessary  to  foUow  this  example ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  the  United  States  are  an  exception  to  so  general  a  mle.  Indeed, 
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eommon  indvpenaable  himdcraftfl,  surely  three  years  will  not  be  deemed  too 
much  for  the  aifficult  and  most  important  art  of  teachiuff. 

y.  The  senior  class  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  diould  i>e  employed,  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  their  professors,  as  instructors  in  the  model-schooL 

Tlie  model-school  is  intended  to  be  not  only  an  illustiation  of  the  principles 
inculcated  theoretically  in  the  seminary,  but  is  calculated  also  as  a  school  for 
practice,  in  which  the  semiiuuy  pupils  may  learn,  by  actual  experiment,  the  prao* 
tical  bearing  of  the  principles  whicn  they  naye  studied.  After  two  years  of  the- 
oretical study,  the  pupils  are  well  qualified  to  commence  this  practical  course, 
mider  the  immediate  mspection  of  tneir  professors ;  and  the  model-school  beii^ 
nnder  the  inspection  of  such  teachers,  it  is  obrious  that  its  pupils  can  suffer  no 
loss,  but  must  be  great  gainers  by  the  arrangement. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  system  for  training  teachers  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  and  any  considerable  hope  of  success  retained.  To  attempt  to  train  prac- 
tical teachers  without  it,  would  be  like  attempting  to  train  sailors  by  keeping 
boys  upon  Bowditch*8  Nayigator,  without  eyer  suffering  them  to  go  oo  board  a 
■hip,  or  handle  a  ropeyam.  One  must  begin  to  teach,  before  he  can  begin  to  be  a 
teacher ;  and  it  is  infinitely  better,  both  for  himself  and  his  pupils,  that  he  should 
make  this  beginning  under  the  eye  of  an  experienced  teacher,  who  can  give  him 
directions  and  point  out  his  errors,  than  that  he  should  blunder  on  alooe,  at  the 
risk  of  ruining  multitudes  of  pupils^  before  he  can  learn  to  teach  by  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  unaided  experience. 

VL  Course  of  instruction  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary. 

1.  A  thorough,  scientific,  and  demonstrative  study  of  all  the  branchea  to  be 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  with  directions,  at  every  step,  as  to  the  best  meth- 
od of  inculcating  each  lesson  on  children  of  different  dispositions  and  capadtiefl^ 
and  various  intellectual  habits. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  give  a  general  outline  of  a  course  of  study  for  the  com- 
mon schools  of  this  country.  The  pupils  usually  in  attendance  are  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  sixteen,  and  I  would  arrange  them  in  (hree  divisions^  as  follows: 

First  Ditisiok,  including  the  youngest  children,  and  those  least  advanced,  gen- 
erally between  the  ages  of  six  and  nine. 

Topie9  of  Irutruction, — 1.  Familiar  conversational  teaching,  in  respect  to  ob- 
jects which  fall  daily  under  their  notice,  and  in  respect  to  their  moral  and  social 
duties,  designed  to  awaken  their  powers  of  observation  and  expression,  and  to 
cultivate  tlieir  moral  feelings. 

2.  Elements  of  reading. 
8.  Elements  of  writing. 

4.  Elements  of  numbers. 

5.  Exercises  of  the  voice  and  ear — sin^ng  by  rote. 

6.  Select  readings  in  the  Pentateuch,  Psidms,  and  Gospels. 

Sxcx>ND  Division,  including  those  more  advanced,  and  generally  between  the 
ages  of  nine  and  twelve. 

Topic9  of  Inttntetion. — 1.  Exercises  in  reading. 

2.  Exercises  in  writing. 

8.  Arithmetic. 

4.  Elements  of  geography,  and  geography  of  the  United  States 

6.  History  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Moral  and  religious  instruction  in  select  Bible  narratives,  parables^  and 
proverbs. 

7.  Elements  of  music,  and  sin^;ing  by  note. 

8.  English  grammar  and  parsing. 

Third  Division,  most  advanced,  and  generaUy  between  the  ages  of  twelro 
and  sixteen. 

Topica  of  Inatruciicn. — 1.  Exercises  in  reading  and  elocution. 

2.  Caligraphy,  stenography,  and  linear  drawing. 

8.  Algebra,  g^eometry,  and  trigonometry,  with  their  application  to  dvil  engi- 
neering, surveying,  ^. 

4.  English  composition,  forms  of  busmess,  and  book-keeping. 

6.  General  geography,  or  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  of  mankind. 

6.  General  history. 
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7.  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  several  States. 

8.  Elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  including  their  applicatioa  to  the  arts  of 
life,  such  as  agriculture,  manufactures,  «fcc. 

9.  Moral  instruction  in  the  connected  Bible  history,  the  life  and  dLscourses  of 
0!iri{>t,  the  religious  observation  of  Nature,  and  history  of  Christianity. 

10.  Science  and  art  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music 

Thorough  instruction  on  all  these  topics  I  suppose  to  be  essential  to  a  complete 
common-school  education  ;  and  though  it  may  be  many  years  before  our  scnools 
come  up  to  this  standard,  yet  I  think  nothing  short  of  thU  should  satisfy  us ;  and, 
as  fast  as  posisible,  we  should  be  laboring  to  train  teachers  capable  of  giving  in- 
Rtniction  in  all  these  branches.  When  this  standard  for  the  common  school  baa 
been  attained,  then,  before  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  enter  on  the  three  years* 
course  of  study  proposed  in  the  Teachers*  Seminary,  he  must  have  studied  all 
the  topics  above  enumerated,  as  they  ought  to  be  studied  in  the  common  schoola. 

The  study  of  a  topic,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  to  practical  use, 
is  not  always  the  same  thing  as  studying  it  for  the  purpose  of  teacbing  it  The 
pr(x;csses  are  often  quite  ditferent.  A  man  may  study  music  till  he  can  perform 
admirably  himself,  and  yet  possess  very  little  skill  in  teaching  others ;  and  it  ia 
well  known  that  the  most  successful  orators  are  not  unfrequently  the  very  worst 
teachers  of  elocution.  The  process  of  learning  for  practiod  purposes  is  mostly 
that  of  combination  or  synthesis ;  but  the  process  or  learning  for  the  purpose  of 
teacliing  is  one  of  continued  and  minute  analys^is,  not  only  of  the  subject  itself^ 
but  of  all  the  movements  and  turnings  of  the  feelers  of  the  mind,  the  little  an- 
tenna by  which  it  seizes  and  retains  its  hold  of  the  several  parts  of  a  topic.  Till 
a  man  can  minutely  dissect,  not  only  the  subject  itself  but  also  the  intellectual 
machinery  by  which  it  is  worked  up,  he  cannot  be  very  successful  as  a  teacher. 
The  orator  analyzes  his  subject,  and  disposes  its  several  parts  in  the  order  best 
calculated  for  enect ;  but  the  mental  processes  by  which  he  does  thin,  whicli  con- 
stitute the  tact  that  enables  him  to  judge  right,  as  if  by  instinct,  are  generally  so 
rapid,  so  evanescent,  that  it  ma^  be  impossible  for  him  to  recall  them  so  as  to 
describe  them  to  another ;  and  it  is  this  very  rapidity  of  intellectual  movement^ 
which  ^ves  him  success  as  an  orator,  that  renders  it  the  more  difficult  for  him  to 
succeed  as  a  teacher.  The  musician  would  perform  very  poorly,  who  should  atop 
to  recognize  each  volition  that  moves  the  muscles  which  regulate  the  movement 
of  his  lingers  on  the  organ-keys ;  but  he  who  would  teach  others  to  perform 
gracefully  and  rapidly,  must  give  attention  to  points  minute  as  these.  The 
teacher  must  stop  to  observe  and  analyze  each  movement  of  the  mind  itself^  as 
it  advances  on  every  topic;  but  men  of  genius  for  execution,  and  of  great  prac* 
tacal  skill,  who  never  teach,  are  generally  too  impatient  to  make  this  mmute 
analysis,  and  often,  indeed,  form  such  habits  as  at  length  to  become  incapable  of 
it.  The  first  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  one  of  the  most  profound  and  brilliant 
military  men  that  ever  lived ;  but  he  had  been  so  little  accustomed  to  observe 
the  process  of  his  own  mind,  by  which  he  arrived  with  such  certainty  at  those 
astounding  results  of  warlike  genius  which  have  given  him  the  first  rank  among 
Britain's  soldiers,  that  he  could  seldom  construct  a  connected  argument  in  favor 
of  his  plans,  and  generally  had  but  one  answer  to  all  the  objections  which  might 
be  urged  against  them,  and  that  was  usually  repeated  in  the  same  words, — 
"  Silly,  wily,  that's  silly."  A  like  remark  is  applicable  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
several  other  men  distinguished  for  prompt  and  energetic  action.  The  mental 
habits  best  adapted  for  effect  in  the  actuiU  business  of  life  are  not  always  the 
mental  habits  beat  suited  to  the  teacher :  and  the  Teachers'  Seminary  requires  a 
nin<]e  of  instruction  in  some  respects  different  from  the  practical  schoiJ. 

The  teacher,  also,  must  review  the  branches  of  instruction  above  enumerated 
witli  reference  to  their  scientific  connections,  and  a  thorough  demonstration  of 
them,  which,  though  not  always  necessary  in  respect  to  their  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  actual  business  of  life,  is  absolutely  essential  to  that  ready  com- 
mand which  a  teacher  must  have  over  them  in  order  to  put  them  into  the  minds 
of  others. 

Nor  is  this  all  There  is  a  great  variety  of  methods  for  inculcating  the  same 
trutli;  and  the  diversities  of  mind  are  quite  as  numerous  as  the  varieties  of 
method.  One  mind  can  be  best  approached  by  one  method,  and  another  mind 
by  another ;  and  in  respect  to  the  teacher,  one  of  the  richest  treasures  of  ezpe- 
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7.  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  several  States. 

8.  Elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  including  their  application  to  the  arts  of 
life,  such  as  agriculture,  manufactures,  «fcc. 

9.  Moral  instruction  in  the  connected  Bible  history,  the  life  and  discourses  of 
Cbris^t,  the  religious  observation  of  Nature,  and  history  of  Christianity. 

10.  Science  and  art  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Tliorouj^h  instruction  on  all  these  topics  I  suppose  to  be  essential  to  a  complete 
common-school  education  ;  and  though  it  may  be  many  vears  before  our  scnools 
come  up  to  this  standard,  yet  I  think  nothing  short  of  this  should  satisfy  us ;  and, 
as  fast  as  possible,  we  should  be  laboring  to  train  teachers  capable  of  giving  in- 
struction in  all  these  branches.  When  this  standard  for  the  common  school  haa 
been  attained,  then,  before  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  enter  on  the  three  years* 
course  of  study  proposed  in  the  Teachers*  Seminary,  he  must  have  studied  all 
tlic  topics  above  enumerated,  as  they  ought  to  be  studied  in  the  common  schoola. 

The  study  of  a  topic,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  to  practical  use, 
is  not  always  the  same  tlung  as  studying  it  for  the  purpose  of  teacuing  it  The 
processes  are  often  quite  different.  A  man  may  study  music  till  he  can  perform 
admirably  himself,  and  yet  possess  very  little  skill  in  teaching  others ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  most  successful  orators  are  not  unfrequently  the  very  worst 
teachers  of  elocution.  The  process  of  learning  for  practiod  purposes  is  mostly 
that  of  combination  or  synthesis ;  but  the  process  or  learning  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  is  one  of  continued  and  minute  analysis,  not  only  of  the  subject  itself^ 
but  of  all  the  movements  and  turniuj^  of  the  feelers  of  the  mind,  the  little  an- 
tenncB  by  which  it  seizes  and  retains  its  hold  of  the  several  parts  of  a  topic.  Till 
a  man  can  minutely  dissect,  not  only  the  subject  itself,  but  also  the  intellectual 
machinery  by  which  it  is  worked  up,  he  cannot  be  very  successful  as  a  teacher. 
The  orator  analyzes  his  subject,  and  disposes  its  several  parts  in  the  order  best 
calculated  for  effect ;  but  the  mental  processes  by  w^hicli  he  does  thin,  whicli  con- 
stitute the  tact  that  enables  him  to  judge  right,  as  if  by  instinct,  are  generally  so 
rapid,  so  evanescent,  that  it  may  be  impossible  for  him  to  recall  tliem  so  as  to 
describe  them  to  another ;  and  it  is  this  very  rapidity  of  intellectual  movement^ 
which  fives  him  success  as  an  orator,  that  renders  it  the  more  difficult  for  him  to 
succeed  as  a  teacher.  Tlie  musician  would  perform  very  poorly,  who  should  stop 
to  recognize  each  volition  that  moves  the  muscles  which  regulate  the  movement 
of  his  tingers  on  the  organ-keys ;  but  he  who  would  teach  others  to  perform 
gracefully  and  rapidly,  must  give  attention  to  points  minute  as  these.  The 
teacher  must  stop  to  observe  and  analyze  each  movement  of  the  mind  itself^  as 
it  advances  on  every  topic;  but  men  of  genius  fur  execution,  and  of  great  prac- 
tical  skill,  who  never  teach,  arc  generally  too  impatient  to  make  this  minute 
analysis,  and  often,  indeed,  form  such  habits  as  at  length  to  become  incapable  of 
it.  llie  first  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  one  of  the  most  profound  and  orilliant 
military  men  that  ever  lived ;  but  he  had  been  so  little  accustomed  to  observe 
the  process  of  his  own  mind,  by  which  he  arrived  with  such  certainty  at  those 
astounding  results  of  warlike  genius  which  have  given  liim  the  first  rank  among 
Britain's  soldiers,  that  he  could  seldom  construct  a  connected  argument  in  favor 
of  liis  plans,  and  generally  had  but  one  answer  to  all  the  objections  which  might 
be  urged  against  them,  and  that  was  usually  repeated  in  the  same  words, — 
"  Silly,  tiilly,  that's  silly."  A  like  remark  is  applicable  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
several  other  men  distinguished  for  prompt  and  energetic  action.  The  mental 
habits  best  adapted  for  effect  in  the  actual  business  of  life  are  not  always  the 
mental  habits  best  suited  to  the  teacher  ;  and  the  Teachers*  Seminary  requires  a 
mode  of  instruction  in  some  respects  different  from  the  practical  school. 

The  teacher,  also,  must  review  the  branches  of  instruction  above  enumerated 
with  reference  to  their  scientific  connections,  and  a  thorough  demonstration  of 
Uiem,  which,  though  not  always  necessary  in  respect  to  their  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  actual  business  of  life,  is  alwolutely  essential  to  that  ready  com- 
mand which  a  teacher  must  have  over  them  in  order  to  put  them  into  the  minds 
of  others. 

Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  methods  for  inculcating  the  same 
truth ;  and  the  diversities  of  mind  are  quite  as  numerous  as  the  varieties  of 
method.  One  mind  can  be  best  approached  by  one  method,  and  another  mind 
by  another;  and  in  respect  to  the  teadier,  one  of  the  richest  treasures  of  ezpe- 
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it  was  the  custom  for  the  elders  of  the  church  to  gather  the  children 
around  them  upon  the  shaded  green,  in  the  summer  Sabbath  inter- 
missions, and  there  instruct  them  in  the  Bible  and  Assembly's  cat- 
echism.    Such  schools  were  probably  more  or  less  common  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.    The  plan  devised  by  Robert  Raikes  of 
England  in  1781,  for  the  Sunday  instruction  of  vagrant  and  vicious 
children,  was  soon  imitated  in  this  country.     The  first  school  of  the 
kind  was  established  by  Bishop  Asbury  in  Virginia,  in  1783.     Mr. 
Samuel  Slater,  father  of  the  cotton  manu&cture  in  America,  estab- 
lished a  Sunday-school  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  in  1797,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  operatives,  and  sustained  it  for  some  time  wholly  at  his  own 
expense.     In  1 7 9 1 ,  or  earlier,  there  were  "  First-day  "  schools  in  Phil- 
adelphia, though  it  is  not  certain  how  far  they  were  intended  for 
religious  instruction.     The  first  in  New  York  city  is  said  to  have 
been  opened  in  1793  by  a  poor  African  woman,  Katy  Ferguson,  ig- 
norant of  any  similar  attempts  elsewhere,  for  the  good  of  the  street 
children  of  her  neighborhood.     In  1796  also,  a  school  for  secular 
instruction  on  the  Sabbath  was  organized  in  that  city  and  incorpo- 
rated, but  i^  contemplated  no  religious  instruction.     Between  1801 
and  1804  Mrs.  Isabella  Graham,  with  her  daughter,  wife  of  the  late 
Dr.  Bethune,  who  had  become  familiar  with  the  English  schools 
while  traveling  in  Europe,  opened  a  school  in  the  city  of  New 
York  at  her  own  expense,  and  also  superintended  two  or  three 
others  established  through  their  instrumentality.     In  1806  the  Rev. 
S.  Wilmer  commenced  a  Sunday-school  at  Kent  in  Maryland,  and 
in  1808  the  same  person  began  a  school  at  Swedesboro'  in  New- 
Jersey.     In  1809  Mr.  S.  C.  Blydon,  a  school  teacher  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  opened  a  Sunday-school  for  instruction  from  6^  to  8  Al.  M^ 
and  from  4^^  to  6  P.  M.,  free  of  all  charge  except  for  Bibles  and 
blank-books.     In  1807  the  first  Sabbath  school  society,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  church,  was  formed  at  Pittsburg,  by  which  a  school  was 
opoiied  with  240  scholars.     In  1611  Bchools  were  formed  in  Ptiila- 
delpLia  by  Eev,  Robert  May,  a  missionary  from  Loodon*     In  1 8  IS 
a  school  WAS  estAblisb^d  bx^aiyentlfctnaii  in  Albany,     In   1814  two 
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and  the  spelling-book  and  hymn-book  were  the  principal  text>books 
leqnired.  To  John  Wesley,  in  1785,  is  attributed  the  change  from 
paid  to  voluntary  teachers  and  from  secular  to  religious  instruction. 
This  change  commenced  in  the  United  States  about  1809  and  was 
simultaneous  with  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  schools  from  in- 
dividuals to  churches.  In  June  of  the  same  year  the  first  Sunday- 
school  in  Boston  was  commenced  in  connection  with  Christ  Church, 
through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Shubael  Bell,  modeled  on  the  plan  of 
those  established  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in  England,  but  was  open 
to  children  of  all  denominations.  This  school  had  been  projected 
in  1808  and  the  rector  had  then  prepared  a  small  volume,  called  the 
**  Youth's  Manual,"  to  be  used  in  instruction.  In  1817  it  was  oi^ 
ganized  as  the  Salem  Street  Sunday-School  Society,  by  which  name 
it  was  long  known,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Ingraham  it  was  for  many  years  zealously  and  successfully  conducted. 
In  1816  a  Sunday-school  was  opened  by  six  young  men  in  Norwich, 
Ct,  and  in  1818  the  four  churches  in  Hartford  united  and  formed  a 
Sabbath  school  society  and  adopted  measures  for  an  efScient  or- 
ganization of  a  school  in  each  of  the  congregations — though  some- 
thing had  been  done  in  that  direction  some  time  before. 

But  the  first  permanent  association  for  the  promotion  of  Sunday- 
schools  in  the  Ikiited  States,  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  record, 
was  the  Fini-day  or  Sunday- School  Society,  established  in  Phila- 
delphia, January  11,  1791.  Members  of  different  religious  denomi- 
nations were  united  in  the  enterprise,  (among  them  were  Dr.  Rush, 
Robert  Ralston,  Paul  Beck,  Jr.,  William  Rawle,  Thomas  B.  Cope, 
Matthew  Carey  and  Thomas  Armat,)  and  Bishop  White,  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  its  first  president  and  held  the 
office  until  his  decease.  The  constitution  of  this  Society  required 
that  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  established  by  it,  or  receiv- 
ing its  assistance,  should  be  confined  to  *'  reading  and  writing  from 
the  Bible  and  such  other  moral  and  religions  books  as  the  Society 
may,  from  time  to  time,  direct."  The  teachers  were  paid  for  their 
services.  This  Society  is  still  in  existence,  though  it  has  had  no 
school  under  its  charge  since  1819,  but  it  possesses  a  small  fund  ac- 
cumulated from  legacies  and  subscriptions,  and  applies  the  income 
(about  1300)  to  the  appropriation  of  books  to  needy  Sunday-schools 
in  Philadelphia  and  its  environs. 

The  New  York  Sunday-School  Union  was  instituted  February 
26,  1816,  to  '^  encourage  and  assist  those  engaged  in  the  superin- 
tendence and  instruction  of  Sunday-schools,  to  promote  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  schools,  to  improve  the  method  of  teaching,  and  to 
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unite  the  Christian  feelings,  the  counsels  and  labors  of  persons  of 
difierent  denominations  in  these  benevolent  undertakings."  Tliis 
ever  active  and  well  conducted  Society  finally  became  an  auxiliary 
to  the  *' American  TTnion,"  and  as  such  has  continued  its  labors  with 
encouraging  success. 

The  Philadelphia  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union  was  formed 
May  26,  1817,  with  this  leading  design,  to  **  cultivate  unity  and 
charity  among  those  of  different  names,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
gratuitous  instruction  in  Sunday  and  adult  schools,  to  promote  their 
establishment  in  the  city  and  in  the  villages  in  the  country,  to  give 
more  effect  to  Christian  exertion  in  general,  and  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  each  other  in  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer.*'  The  Associ- 
ation  embraced  the  members  of  the  several  Sunday  and  adult  school 
societies  of  Philadelphia  and  other  parts  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania^ 
and  increased  from  43  schools  with  556  teachers  and  5,970  scholars 
in  1818,  to  723  schools  with  7,300  teachers  and  49,619  scholars  in 
1824. 

These  three  societies  were  quite  local  in  their  operations  and  in- 
fluence, but  all  of  them  recognized  the  Union  principle  as  the  basis 
of  their  organization  and  sought  to  inculcate  the  great  truths  re- 
ceived by  all  the  Evangelical  denominations.  After  a  useful  career 
of  seven  years,  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  and  Adull  School  Union, 
in  obedience  to  a  loud  call  for  a  new  and  more  general  organization, 
was  merged  in  the  Ambrican  Sunuat-School  Union. 

AMERICAN  SUKDAT-eCHOOL  UNION. 

The  suggestion  of  forming  such  an  association  first  came  from 
New  York,  and  on  the  26th  of  May,  1824,  the  Society  was  formed 
in  Philadelphia  under  the  following  constitution : — 

Art.  I.  This  Society  shall  be  known  hj  the  name  of  the  "American  Sunday* 
School  Union."  Its  objects  are  to  concentrate  the  eflbrts  of  Sabbath  School 
Societies  in  the  different  sections  of  oar  country — to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
friends  of  religions  instruction  on  the  Lord's  day — ^to  disseminate  useful  informa- 
tion— circulate  moral  and  religious  publications  in  every  part  of  the  land,  and  to 
endeavor  to  plant  a  Sunday-school  wherever  there  is  a  population. 

Art.  IL  Each  subscriber  of  three  dollars  annually  shall  be  a  member.  Kadi 
subscriber,  paying  thirty  dollars  at  one  time,  shall  be  a  member  for  life.  Sun- 
day-School Societies  or  Unions,  paying  three  dollars  or  more  to  the  funds  of  this 
institution,*  and  sending  a  copy  of  their  constitution,  list  of  their  ofBoers,  and  an 
annual  report,  shall  be  auxiliary,  and  be  entitled  to  purcliase  books  at  the  re- 
duced prices. 

Art.  III.  The  affairs  and  funds  of  this  Society  shall  be  onder  the  direction  of 
a  Board,  consisting  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  Secretaiy, 
Recording  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  thirty-six  Managers,  twenty-fonr  of  whom 
shall  reside  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  or  its  vicinity.  The  Managers  shall  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  whose  terms  of  service  shall  be  respectively  one,  two^ 
and  three  years;  but  they  may  be  reelected. 

*  This  eonditioB  wu  tepMlod  ia  ISSl. 
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Art.  it.  The  Officers  and  Managers  sliall  be  laymen,  and  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot. 

Art.  y.  The  Managers  shall  annually  elect  all  officers  of  the  Society,  fill  va- 
cancies in  their  own  body,  make  their  own  by-laws,  publish  such  books,  period* 
ical  works  and  tracts,  as  thoy  may  deem  expedient,  and  may  adopt  sucli  other 
measures  as  may,  in  their  opinion,  promote  the  objects  of  the  Association. 
Seven  Managers  sliall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Art.  VI.  The  annual  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  on 
the  tirst  Tuesday  afler  the  20th  of  May,  when  the  prooeedings  of  the  past  vear 
slmll  be  reported,  the  accounts  presented,  and  the  Managers  chosen.  Fifteen 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  If  a  quorum  does  not  appear  on  the  day 
of  the  annual  meeting,  the  election  of  Managers  shall  take  phice  at  the  next 
meeting  wlienever  a  quorum  appears,  and  the  Managers  of  the  Society  shall  re- 
main in  office  until  a  new  election  takes  place. 

Art.  VII.  Special  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  called  by  the  President,  or 
in  his  absence,  by  either  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  at  the  written  request  of  six 
Managers ;  of  which  meeting  three  days'  public  notice  shall  be  given. 

Art.  VIII.  Officers  of  Sunday-School  Unions  auxiliary  to  this  Society,  and 
clcrg}-men  whose  schools  are  attached  to  it,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing the  stated  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Art.  IX.  No  alteration  in  this  constitution  shall  take  place,  unless  the  same 
shall  be  proposed,  in  writing,  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  at  least  three  months 
previous  to  its  adoption,  and  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  presenti 
at  a  meeting  duly  notified. 

This  constitution  remained  substantially  the  same  nntil  1845, 
when  the  Society  was  incorporated  under  a  charter  from  the  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  containing  nearly  the  same  provisions. 

The  whole  number  of  bound  reading-books  which  were  published 
by  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union,  at  the  time 
of  its  absorption  in  the  American  Sunday-School  Union,  was  twen- 
ty-one, and  the  funds  transfciTed,  on  which  the  new  organization 
began  business,  was  about  $5,000. 

The  chief  object  of  this  new  Society  was  "  to  endeavor  to  plant 
and  sustain  a  Sunday-school  wherever  there  was  a  population,"  and 
thus  to  place  **  the  means  of  learning  to  read  and  understand  the 
sacred  Scriptures  within  the  reach  of  every  individual  in  our  coun- 
try " — an  object  that  has  been  persistently  and  consistently  kept  in 
view  in  all  the  succeeding  measures  of  the  Society.  To  secure  one 
of  the  first  requisites,  an  organ  of  communication  with  the  public, 
and  a  medium  by  which  to  instruct,  encourage  and  stimulate  Sun- 
day-school teachers,  a  monthly  publication  (The  Sunday-School 
Magazine)  was  commenced.  This  magazine  was  continued  for 
seven  years,  when  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  weekly  newspaper, 
which,  under  various  titles  and  with  some  changes  in  size,  price 
and  frequency  of  publication,  has  been  continued  till  the  present 
time,  and  "  a  more  valuable  repository  of  facts  and  principles  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  religious  education  in  our  country  is  not 
to  be  found."  A  periodical  for  young  children,  "The  Youth's 
Friend,"  was  likewise  commenced  and  has  continued  in  some  form 
till  the  present.      The   Sunday-school  of  the  kind   contemplated 
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was  for  religions  instmction  exclnsivelj,  and  was  to  receive  all 
classes  of  children  and  care  for  them  alike.  Bnt  for  such  schools 
there  was  no  precedent  The  schools  of  the  London  School  Union, 
which  had  been  in  operation  since  1808  and  had  grown  out  of 
Raike^s  efforts,  had  embraced  only  the  neglected  and  inferior  classes 
of  children,  and  were  designed  to  supply  the  want  of  instruction  in 
reading  and  writing  and  other  necessary  elementary  knowledge. 
Even  the  First-day  or  Sunday-School  Society  of  Philadelphia  had 
in  view  rather  the  secular  and  moral  than  religious  instruction  of 
the  children.  There  were  no  text-books  or  guides  for  instruction, 
and  no  other  publication  applicable  for  the  purpose  beyond  the  Bi- 
ble itself  and  the  catechism,  except  the  few  publications  of  the 
Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union.  Moreover,  where  the  influence 
of  Sunday-schools  was  most  needed  was  there  the  greatest  hindrance 
to  be  overcome  of  variety  of  creeds  and  conflict  of  religious  opinions 
and  usages.  To  meet  the  latter  difficulty  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant features  of  the  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union  were  retained, 
viz.,  that  the  Board  of  officers  and  managers  should  be  laymen  ex- 
clusively, and  that  they  should  include  members  of  the  principal 
Evangelical  denominations  of  the  country.  And  this  principle  has 
been  preserved  in  all  departments  of  the  Society's  business,  principal 
and  subordinate.  Two  distinct  fields  of  labor  opened  before  it  from 
the  outset,  and  were  simultaneously  entered  upon — ^the  multiplica- 
tion of  schools,  especially  in  places  otherwise  destitute  of  religious 
teaching,  and  the  preparation  of  suitable  books.  To  secure  the  first 
object,  agents,  or  "  missionaries,"  as  they  were  called,  both  clerical 
and  lay,  were  sent  out  to  explore  districts  that  were  especially 
needy,  and  there  open  new  schools  or  prepare  the  way  for  them  as 
might  be  practicable,  to  visit  and  encourage  schools  already  exist 
ing,  to  organize  auxiliary  societies,  and  to  solicit  funds  for  the  de- 
frayment of  their  expenses.  The  compensation  paid  to  such  mis- 
sionaries did  not  exceed,  on  an  average,  a  doUar  a  day  for  the  time 
actually  expended.  The  total  expenses  of  the  missionary  service 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years  were  defrayed  by  these  voluntary 
contributions  made  at  the  monthly  concerts  of  prayer  for  Sunday- 
schools,  and  by  the  admission  fees  of  members  and  auxiliaries.  For 
the  use  of  these  schools  elementary  books  were  needed,  such  as 
primers,  spelling-books,  testaments,  hymn-books,  drc,  which  were 
furnished  by  the  Society  gratuitously  if  necessary,  or  at  a  very  low 
price,  (two  to  eight  cents  each.)  In  the  second  year  the  missionary 
work  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  special  committee,  and  a  general 
ageut  was  employed  to  visit  the  different  sections  of  the  country  for 
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the  purpose  of  awakening  a  more  general  interest  in  the  objects  of 
the  Society,  and  to  obtain  contributions  in  the  larger  cities.  The 
pecuniary  results  of  this  agency  were  less  than  $2,600,  but  the  So- 
ciety were  encouraged  by  the  increased  favor  with  which  its  labors 
were  received,  by  the  new  openings  for  more  extended  missionary 
work,  and  by  the  increased  demand  for  its  publications.  The  depart- 
ment of  publication  had  been  committed  to  a  "  Committee  of  Publi- 
cation"  of  five  members,  chosen  from  and  by  the  managers,  of  differ- 
ent denominations.  No  publication  was  permitted  that  had  not 
their  unanimous  approval.  The  sales  of  the  second  year  were  over 
18,000.  In  the  following  year  suitable  premises  for  the  use  of  the 
Society  were  secured,  at  a  total  cost  of  over  $40,000,  of  which  a 
third  part  was  contributed  by  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  re- 
mainder secured  by  mortgage. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  a  change  was  introduced  in  the 
method  of  religious  instruction  in  the  schools,  which  has  added 
greatly  to  their  influence  and  usefulness.  The  practice  of  commit- 
ting passages  of  Scripture  to  memory,  held  at  first  a  prominent  place 
in  the  exercises  of  the  schools.  The  Westminster  and  other  cate- 
chisms, though  used  in  some  schools,  were  not  in  general  use  and 
of  course  were  not  furnished  among  the  Society's  publications. 
Hence  the  children  were  expected  and  encouraged  to  learn  to  repeat 
verses  from  the  Bible  as  a  regular  and  almost  exclusive  form  of  reci- 
tation ;  whole  chapters  and  not  unfrequently  entire  books  of  the  Bible 
were  thus  committed  to  memory  and  a  thoughtless  and  vain  repeti- 
tion of  words  too  often  claimed  undeserved  merit,  to  the  exclusion  of 
more  useful  exercises  of  the  intellect  and  reason.  The  first  stop  to 
improvement  in  this  particular  was  the  selection  of  a  definite  portion 
of  Scripture  for  the  whole  school.  This  was  followed  by  a  system- 
atic series  of  selections  from  the  gospel  history,  in  chronological 
order,  comprising  47  lessons  of  10-20  verses  each,  printed  upon 
cards.  The  use  of  these  lessons  gave  time  for  explanations  and 
questions  from  the  teacher,  and  made  necessary,  upon  his  part,  some 
degree  of  skill  and  preparation.  As  an  aid  to  the  teacher,  therefore, 
and  to  supply  to  some  extent  this  necessity,  a  series  of  question 
books  was  next  devised  by  Rev.  Albert  Judson,  at  that  time  agent 
of  the  New  York  Sunday-School  Union.  These  "Union  Ques- 
tions" were  so  arranged  as  both  to  meet,  the  different  capacities  of 
the  members  of  a  class  and  to  enable  the  teacher  to  limit  or  enlarge 
the  course  of  instruction  at  pleasure.  The  proposed  method  of 
study  and  instruction  in  connection  with  the  question  books,  con- 
sisting of  the  committal  of  the  lesson  to  memory  by  the  scholars. 
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the  faitbfal  study  of  the  lesson  l^  the  teacher,  and  the  meeting  of 
the  teachers,  under  the  direction  of  the  pastor  or  superintendent,  for 
mutual  instruction  in  preparation  for  the  following  Sunday's  teach- 
ing, has  been  proved  by  all  sabsequent  experience  the  most  efficient 
and  successful  course  that  could  be  devised.  The  introduction  of 
these  books  caused  an  almost  complete  revolution  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Sunday-schools,  not  only  of  the  Society  but  of  all  other 
denominational  schools.  The  Society  now  publish  seventeen  ques- 
tion books  for  children  of  different  ages  and  covering  the  greater 
part  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  besides  numerous  aids 
for  the  use  of  teachers  and  scholars,  while  many  more  books  upon 
substantially  the  same  plan  have  been  prepared  and  published  by 
other  societies  in  this  country  and  England. 

The  "  ticket  system  "  had  been  in  quite  prevalent  use  before  the 
organization  of  this  Society,  and  had  assumed  a  peculiar  form  in  the 
schools  of  this  country.  By  this  system  small  tickets  of  different 
colors,  with  a  text  of  Scripture  printed  upon  each,  had  certain  ar- 
bitrary values  attached  to  them,  as  might  be  agreed  upon.  A  blue 
ticket  was  given  to  a  child  for  the  recitation  of  a  hymn,  or  a  certain 
number  of  verses  from  the  Bible,  for  punctuality  or  regularity  of 
attendance,  good  behavior,  &c.  Five,  ten  or  twenty  of  these  blue 
tickets  were  made  equivalent  to  one  red  one,  and  two  or  more  red 
tickets  entitled  the  holder  to  a  two,  five,  ten  or  twenty  cent  book, 
which  became  the  child's  own  property,  or  in  case  of  poor  children, 
they  might  even  be  redeemable  with  shoes,  stockings,  &c.  Besides 
that  a  mercenary  motive  was  thus  appealed  to,  there  could  not  but 
result  various  and  great  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  tickets, 
and  moreover  the  expense  in  a  large  school  was  not  inconsiderable. 
This  plan,  therefore,  gave  place  gradually  to  the  more  economical 
and  more  generally  useful  circulating  library,  and  thus  arose  the 
"Sunday-school  Library"  feature, at  that  time  peculiar  to  American 
Sunday-schools.  But  at  first  the  number  of  books  at  all  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  was  extremely  limited ;  not  above  30  or  40  could 
be  collected  from  all  sources  and  many  of  these  were  reprints  of 
English  books.*  The  demand  which  soon  arose  was,  however,  one 
which  book-manufacturers  generally  would  not  care  to  supply.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  books  should  be  furnished  as  cheaply  as 
possible  and  that  they  should  be  free  from  all  sectarian  peculiarities. 
Such  books  the  Society  undertook  to  furnish,  circulated  its  priced 
catalogues  all  over  the  land,  and  opened  depositories  at  various 
points.     The  number  of  these  book  agencies  in  1827  was  61, 

*  The  Appeodix  to  tlie  S6Ui  Annual  fieport  of  the  Societjr  gives  interesling  inrormation  f 
ipecting  the  javenile  booki  then  in  popular  uie. 
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When  the  Society  was  instituted  in  1824  there  were  in  connec* 
tion  with  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union  728 
schools,  7,300  teachers,  and  46,619  scholars,  all  of  which  were 
transferred  to  the  American  Sunday-School  Union.  In  May,  1828, 
these  numbers  had  increased  to  2,560  schools,  82,756  teachers, 
and  259,656  scholars;  and  in  May,  1829,  to  5,901  schools,  52,663 
teachers,  349,202  scholars,  and  234,587  volumes  in  school  libraries. 
These  schools  were  scattered  over  every  State  in  the  Union,  while 
"  Michigan  Territory  "  also  reported  1  school  with  23  teachers  and 
160  scholars. 

So  extended  had  now  become  the  operations  of  the  Society  that 
it  was  deemed  prudent  by  the  Board  of  Managers  to  obtain  an  act 
of  incorporation,  empowering  them  to  hold  a  limited  amount  of 
property  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  business,  and  to  thus 
relieve  themselves  of  personal  pecuniary  responsibility.  But  the 
application  for  a  charter  was  met  with  such  suspicion  and  gave  rise 
to  such  a  degree  and  kind  of  hostility  from  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  as  was  wholly  unexpected ;  the  charter  was  denied  and 
not  till  1845  was  the  application  renewed.  The  receipts  of  the  Soci- 
ety had  been  $4,000  in  the  first  year,  19,000  in  the  second,  $19,000 
in  the  third,  and  $58,000  in  the  fourth,  at  the  end  of  which  year, 
however,  the  debts  of  the  Society  amounted  to  $35,000  and  the 
effective  capital  to  but  $25,000.  Still  the  opportunities  for  the  or- 
ganization of  new  schools  at  the  West  were  so  many  and  favorable, 
and  the  calls  for  assistance  were  so  urgent  and  incessant,  that  the 
Board  were  incited  to  more  extended  labors.  A  meeting  of  dele- 
gates, representing  the  Sunday -Schools  of  fourteen  different  States, 
held  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1828,  encouraged  the  Society  in  its 
endeavors  by  promises  of  cooperation  and  an  immediate  subscription 
of  nearly  $5,000.  In  1829  was  established  at  Cincinnati  the  first 
permanent  agency  in  the  Western  States,  and  that  section  was  thor- 
oughly explored  by  pn  agent  with  a  view  to  a  more  systematic  mis- 
sionary labor,  and  At  the  following  anniversary  of  the  Society  in  May, 
1830,  it  was  resolved,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  organize  a  Sunday- 
school,  within  two  years,  in  every  destitute  place  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  This  purpose  was  received  with  favor  and  entered 
upon  with  zeal,  nearly  $25,000  were  subscribed  and  collected  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  within  a  few  days,  and  numerous  ardent 
and  enterprising  missionaries  were  sent  into  the  field. 

Large  additions  were  now  made  to  the  number  of  books  for  li- 
brary use,  and  similar  publications  began  also  to  be  issued  by  other 
organizations.     The  great  mass  of  the  library  books  of  the  Society 
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consisted  of  acriptiind  and  other  aQthentiG  biognqplnefl,  miadonaiy 
history,  and  expoaitioDS,  illnstratioiiB  and  enforcements  of  religions 
troths.  Some  were  purely  didactic,  while  some  era|^oyed  fictitious 
narrative  as  a  means  of  enforcing  doctrinal  precepts,  bnt  ''as  a  whole 
the  Society*s  pablications  are  probably  as  free  from  every  thing  of 
a  light  or  fictitious  nature  as  any  collection  of  books  of  this  class  in 
the  English  language."  The  demands  for  books  were  so  urgent 
from  its  missionaries  in  the  field  as  to  compel  an  anticipation  of  the 
Society's  receipts  in  order  to  supply  them,  and  debts  were  incnrred 
in  1831  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $80,000.* 

In  May,  1832,  a  meeting  of  Sunday-school  superintendents  and 
teachers  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  at  which  were  delegates  from 
fifteen  different  States,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  informa- 
tion respecting  the  results  of  the  preceding  seven  years*  labors;  a  se- 
ries of  interrogatories  was  addressed  to  the  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers of  Sunday-schools  throughout  the  country,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
hold  a  convention  *'  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  principles  of 
the  institution,  the  duties  of  officers,  and  the  best  plan  of  organiza- 
tion, instruction,  and  discipline.''  This  convention  assembled  in 
New  York  on  the  10th  of  October,  1833,  and  continued  in  session 
three  days,  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  presiding. 

The  legitimate  field  of  labor  of  the  Society,  though  it  might  un- 
der the  constitution  be  considered  as  unrestrsdned,  has  always  been 
limited  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  though  repeatedly 
solicited,  it  has  ever  refused  to  extend  its  missionary  work  beyond 
those  limits.  But  in  1833  an  earnest  appeal  was  made  by  the  Board 
for  Foreign  Missions  for  assistance  in  translating  its  works  for  the  use 
of  schools  at  foreign  missionary  stations,  and  an  agency  was  created 
to  raise  $12,000  for  this  purpose.  Less  than  a  third  of  the  amount 
was  thus  secured,  from  which  appropriations  were  made  to  missions 
in  India,  China,  Greece,  Persia,  Turkey  and  the  Sandwich  Islands ; 
donations  of  books  were  also  made  to  the  Ceylon  and  India  missions 
and  for  distribution  in  South  America,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  and  a 
depository  for  the  sale  of  its  books  was  established  at  Calcutta. 
Various  translations  have  been  made  of  the  Society's  publications 
into  French,  German,  Greek,  Swedish,  Portuguese,  Bengalee,  and 
some  other  Indian  languages. 

At  the  same  time  special  attention  was  directed  to  the  Southern 
States,  and  after  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  territory  by  the  late 
Rev.  Robert  Baird,  B.  D.,  the  effort  was  commenced  to  supply  the 

*  The  9Ui  Annual  Report,  May,  1831,  eootaiiM  a  ttatement  (^  Um  operations  of  the  Skwiety 
to  that  tinM,  thews  the  great  economy  of  Banday-sehool  instracUon,  and  Tiodicatet  the  coona 
of  the  Society  upon  the  controrerted  eutgect  of  the  uea  of  fiction  in  rellgioos  books. 
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obvionslj  existing  want  of  Sandaj-schools,  by  missionaiy  labor,  as 
at  the  West.  But  the  attempt  was  met  with  suspicion  and  jealousy. 
Of  the  130,000  contributed  for  the  object,  nearly  half  was  raised 
from  Vii^nia,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  remainder  from  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  and  as  in  1888  the  appropriations  to  this  field  ex- 
ceeded the  contributions  by  nearly  $3,000,  the  work  from  that  date, 
in  great  part,  ceased  to  be  one  for  special  appropriations.  Indeed, 
the  selection  of  such  special  fields  of  labor  and  the  excitement  of  a 
strong  popular  interest  which  proves  but  temporary,  has  been  always 
found  to  be  rather  disadvantageous  than  otherwise.  As  in  the  ap- 
peal for  the  West  in  1830,  which  resulted  in  contributions  amount- 
ing to  $50,000  in  two  years,  while  in  the  succeeding  six  years  the 
average  was  but  $10,500,  the  fitful  or  uncertain  gifts  of  impulse  and 
excitement  are  of  far  less  value  than  the  more  limited,  perhaps,  but 
more  uniform  and  permanent  resource  found  in  intelligent  sympathy 
and  a  calm  sense  of  duty.* 

The  publication  of  the  ''Youth's  Friend,"  a  small  18mo.  monthly 
of  16  pages,  was  still  continued,  but  in  1843  a  child's  paper,  the 
"  Youth's  Penny  Gazette,"  was  commenced — the  forerunner  of  the 
now  so  popular,  numerous  and  widely  distributed  children's  papers. 
The  doubts  of  success  that  attended  its  establishment  were  soon  re- 
moved. The  **  Sunday-School  Journal "  had  now  been  published 
nearly  twenty  years,  intended  expressly  for  teachers,  and  every 
effort  had  been  made  to  suit  their  circumstances,  in  matter,  man- 
ner, and  price,  with  various  but  never  satisfactory  success.  It  was 
now  sought  to  extend  its  circulation  by  a  reduction  of  the  price  to 
twenty-five  cents  a  year. 

As  early  as  in  1826  the  plan  of  district  school  libraries  had  been 
suggested  in  the  publications  of  the  Society,  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  1837  the  Board  were  instructed  to  prepare  and  furnish 
at  the  lowest  price  a  small  select  library  for  the  use  of  common 
schools.  A  selection  of  121  volumes  was  therefore  made  from  the 
books  of  the  Society  and  no  labor  or  expense  was  spared  to  intro- 
duce them  to  the  notice  of  parties  interested.  But  the  selection 
was  generally  objected  to  as  of  too  strictly  religious  a  character, 
and  was  adopted  in  comparatively  few  instances,  though  regarded 
with  favor  by  those  who  understood  its  character  and  the  design  of 
the  Society  in  preparing  it 

In  1840  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng  was  sent  upon  a  mission  to  England, 

*  For  a  TMW  of  the  mafnitade  and  importanoe  of  the  work  that  had  b^en  done  op  to  thb 
time  MO  tbo  15th  Annual  Report  of  the  Society. 
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especially  to  the  London  Snnday-School  Union  and  London  Relig- 
ions Tract  Society,  which  was  attended  with  very  deurable  resnlts. 
Donations  of  considerable  value  were  received  from  both  Societies, 
and  relations  were  established  with  them  that  promised  important 
future  advantages.     The  first  legacy  made  to  the  Society  was  re- 
ceived in  1846,  since  which  time  some  very  valuable  bequests  have 
been  made,  the  chief  being  that  of  Mr.  Elliott  Gresson,  by  which 
the  interest  on  $50,000  was  appropriated  annually  to  the  use  of  the 
Society.     The  funds  out  of  which  the  expenses  of  the  Society  in  its 
missionary  work  have  been  defrayed  have  been  for  the  most  part 
collected  from  the  various  Evangelical  churches.     Some  contribu- 
tions are  voluntary,  but  the  most  are  raised  by  appeals  to  the 
churches  through  collecting  agents  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who 
are  almost  exclusively  clergymen  and  are  remunerated  for  their 
services.     In  1841  the  amount  of  these  collections  was  $14,260. 
In  1848  the  amount  of  voluntary  contributions  was  $6,296,  col- 
lected by  agents  (nine  in  number)  $24,797,  at  an  expense  of  $7,437. 
Forty-three  missionaries  were  employed  at  an  expense  of  $11,894, 
and  libraries,  tracts,  books,  drc,  were  supplied  gratuitously  to  the 
amount  of  $9,701.     Of  770  new  schools  formed,  676  were  in  the 
seven  States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Oliio,  Indiana,  Diinois,  Mis- 
souri, Texas  and  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  and  most  of  the  labor 
of  the  missionaries  was  expended  upon  those  States.     In  1866  the 
amount  of  donations  was  $60,487,  besides  $7,300  received  by  be- 
quest; sixteen  collecting  agents  were  employed  with  salaries  of 
$16,705  and  with  an  additional  expense  of  $4,106,  (an  average  ex* 
pense  of  $150  per  month.)     Three  hundred  and  three  missionariea 
were  also  employed,  besides  the  secretaries  of  missions,  with  salaries 
amounting  to  $23,587  and  additional  expenses  amounting  to  $12,182, 
(averaging  $76  each  per  month.)     In  this  year  2,528  new  schools 
were  organized  with  16,470  teachers  and  104,532  scholars,  and  the 
value  of  books  gratuitously  distributed  was  $19,650.     In  the  preced- 
ing 5  years  there  had  been  oi^anized  10,300  new  schools,  65,300 
new  teachers  engaged  and  400,000  scholars  gathered  in,  and  13,500 
schools  visited  and  aided.    The  finances  of  the  publication  depart- 
ment are  kept  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  the  missionary  work. 
The  expenses  here  arc  defrayed  from  the  proceeds  of  the  books  sold. 
In  1839  the  expenses  of  making  and  selling  the  books  disposed  of 
was  $81,066 — the  amount  received  therefor  was$82,011 ;  in  1841  the 
sales  of  books  amounted  to  $55,056,  the  expenses  $57,258.     In  all 
cases  the  Society's  publications  are  sold  as  nearly  at  cost  as  possible. 
The  character  of  the  publications  has  been  very  various.     There  are 
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now  on  tbe  Society's  catalogue  2,000  or  more  distinct  publications. 
Of  these,  1,000  are  bound  books  for  tbe  library  or  for  the  use  of 
teachers,  many  of  them  are  small  story  and  picture-books  for  the 
younger  children,  while  for  the  general  uses  of  the  Sunday-school 
there  is  a  large  variety  of  question-books,  hymn  and  music-books, 
reading  and  spelling-books,  maps,  prints,  rewards,  tickets,  in&nt 
school  cards,  record-books,  &c.,  d^c.  The  library  books  are  mostly 
arranged  in  select  libraries  of  50,  75  or  100  volumes  each,  and  sold 
at  an  average  price  of  10  cents  (at  present,  12  cents)  a  volume. 
The  four  select  libraries  of  109  volumes  each  have  had  a  very  large 
circulation.  More  than  5,000,000  bound  volumes  have  probably 
been  issued  in  this  form  alone,  at  an  expense  of  at  least  $600,000. 
The  committee  of  publication  consists  of  fourteen  persons,  including 
not  more  than  three  from  any  one  denomination,  and  nothing  can 
receive  the  imprint  of  the  Society  without  their  unanimous  sanction. 
Their  sanction  of  a  book  is  an  assurance  not  only  of  its  freedom 
from  sectarianism,  but  *'  that  it  sustains  a  decidedly  religious  char- 
acter ;  that  nothing  is  inculcated  at  variance  with  Evangelical  truth, 
or  sound  morality ;  that  its  general  tendency  is  to  improve  the 
heart,  enlarge  the  capacity,  correct  the  morals,  and  excite  a  taste 
for  intellectual  pursuits."  The  annual  report  of  May,  1848,  gives 
the  number  of  new  publications  for  the  year  as  83,  though  not  more 
than  one  in  ten  of  those  offered  to  the  committee  was  accepted. 
For  some  years  after  its  organization  the  Society  printed  a  stereo- 
typed edition  of  the  Bible  and  also  a  cheap  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  on  the  foundation  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
the  publication  of  these  was  relinquished,  in  order  to  avoid  a  com* 
plicity  of  interests  or  objects,  and  for  the  same  reason,  upon  the  or^ 
ganization  of  the  American  Tract  Society  and  at  its  request,  it  ceased 
the  publication  of  the  religious  tracts  of  which  it  had  previously  ia- 
sued  a  large  number. 

A  convention  of  secretaries,  agents  and  missionaries  was  held  at 
Cincinnati  in  October,  1855,  which  proved  an  occasion  of  great  in- 
terest and  profit.  Numerous  topics  were  discussed  connected  with 
the  workings  of  the  Sunday-school  missionary  operation,  and  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  were  in  almost  every  instance  unanimous. 
The  experience  and  observations  of  the  missionaries  were  combined 
and  compared  with  the  experience  and  observations  of  the  managers; 
the  secretaries  gained  information  that  in  no  other  way  could  have 
been  acquired  without  years  of  inquiry,  and  the  missionaries  re- 
ceived views  of  their  work  that  gave  it  new  dignity,  importance,  and 
interest  in  their  eyes. 
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In  Angast,  1847,  the  Society  saffered  the  loss  of  its  first  and  up 
to  that  time  only  president,  Alexander  Henry.  An  emigrant  from 
Ireland  in  1783,  at  the  age  of  18,  with  bnt  small  resources,  through 
his  probity  and  business  talent  he  soon  built  up  an  extensive  and 
profitable  business  from  which  he  retired  in  1807,  though  compeUed 
to  resume  it  after  the  war  of  1812.  In  1818  he  again  resigned 
buuness  and  in  the  same  year,  as  a  man  of  high  personal  piety,  of 
sound  judgment,  and  of  commanding  influence,  he  was  appointed 
preudent  of  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union  and 
so  remained  till  that  Society  was  merged  in  the  American  Sunday- 
School  Union,  to  the  headship  of  which  he  was  transferred  and  held 
it  till  his  decease,  at  the  age  of  82.  In  his  oflGlce  ^  he  manifested 
the  enterprise,  the  judgment  and  the  prudence  of  a  wise  and  good 
man,  and  combining  expanded  views  with  a  judicious  execution  of 
well  selected  plans,  he  spared  neither  the  ardor  of  his  mind  nor  his 
great  personal  influence,  nor  free  and  laige  supplies  of  pecuniary 
aid."  He  was  succeeded  in  1849  by  Hon.  Judge  John  McLean, 
who  still  continues  in  oflGloe. 

The  system  of  auxiliary  schools  and  societies  was  a  somewhat 
prominent  feature  in  the  first  organization  of  the  Society,  as  a  means 
of  concentrating  ''the  eflforts  of  Sunday-school  societies  in  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  our  country,''  and  it  is  supposed  that  at  one  time 
-^  of  all  the  Sunday-schools  in  the  land  were  connected  with  the 
Society.  But  local  interests  and  prejudices,  denominational  prefer- 
ences, national  jealousies,  and  irritating  topics  of  a  political  or 
moral  bearing,  and  other  causes,  were  so  influential  in  opposition 
that  of  the  1,364  schools  and  societies  that  had  been  recognized  as 
auxiliaries  prior  to  1839,  only  46  were  reported  at  die  annual 
meeting  in  that  year,  and  the  number  has  since  then  still  farther 
diminished. 

The  American  Sunday-School  Union  has,  in  the  course  of  its  40 
years'  labors,  been  subjected  to  the  hostility  of  various  opposing 
inflaences,  which  it  has  successfully  withstood.  The  principle  of 
Umofiy  which  lies  at  its  foundation  and  to  which  it  has  consistently 
clung,  has  found  opponents  among  all  the  several  Evangelical  de- 
nominations of  whose  members  it  is  composed.  Yet  as  a  pioneer 
of  all,  a  laborer  in  fields  occupied  by  none,  it  has  gone  on,  acting 
upon  the  conviction  that  a  knowledge  of  the  generally  received  gos- 
pel truths  is  better  than  complete  ignorance — that  the  light  thus 
shed  must  be  better  than  darkness.*  Most  of  the^  denominations 
have  established  societies  for  the  promotion  of  strictly  denominsr 

*  Thii  qoMtioa  b  diwimed  qaito  folly  in  the  14tb  Aoaml  Baport  for  Ihj,  1838. 
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tional  schools  and  the  publication  of  books  for  instraction  and  read- 
ing from  which  their  peculiar  tenets  should  not  be  excluded.  Of 
these  one  of  the  earliest,  as  well  as  most  active  and  earnest,  is  the 
Sunday-School  Union  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  By  the 
report  for  1829,  they  had  at  that  time  331  auxiliaries,  and  2,000 
schools  with  30,000  teachers  and  130,000  scholars.  They  have  in 
1863  about  13,000  schools  with  148,000  teachers  and  841,000  scholars, 
and  libraries  containing  nearly  2^  millions  of  books.  Two  periodi- 
cals are  published  by  this  Society,  one  fo'r  teachers  and  another  for 
scholars.  The  sectional  division  of  the  church  resulted  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  distinct  publishing  house  at  Nashville,  the  extent 
of  whose  publications  can  not  now  be  stated.  The  General  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Sunday-School  Union  and  Church  Book  Society  was 
established  in  November,  1826,  not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
or  r^ulating  schools  but  to  aid  them  by  means  of  books  and  other 
publications.  Its  reports  therefore  contain  no  returns  of  schools, 
scholars,  d^c.  The  Massachusetts  Sunday-School  Society  (Congre- 
gational) was  established  in  1833,  embracing  in  its  field  other  States 
of  New  England,  and  to  some  degree  the  West  The  Presbyterian 
Sunday-School  Society,  the  New  England  Baptist  Society,  and  oth- 
ers might  be  mentioned.  The  New  York  Sunday-School  Union, 
the  Rhode  Island  Sunday-School  Union  and  some  other  general  so- 
cieties are  auxiliary  to  the  American  Sunday-School  Union,  and  are 
organized  on  the  same  principle,  but  their  operations  are  restricted 
to  their  own  vicinity,  and  they  do  not  engage  in  publishing  books 
or  collecting  money  for  establishing  schools  in  other  States.  The 
American  Sunday-School  Union  is  the  only  Sunday-school  society 
in  the  United  States  that  employs  Sunday-school  missionaries,  or 
forms  Union  schools,  or  publishes  Union  Sunday-school  books. 
Yet  there  are  some  six  or  seven  denominational  societies  engaged 
in  the  publication  of  Sunday-school  books,  three  tract  societies  also 
issue  books  intended  for  the  same  purpose,  and  eight  or  ten  private 
publishing  houses  are  engaged  in  the  same  business.  Aside  from 
reprints  of  English  books,  there  are  probably  not  less  than  5,000 
distinct  works  designed  for  Sunday-school  libraries. 

Another  element  of  opposition  has  at  times  arisen  from  its  rela- 
tions as  a  "  publishing  house,'*  but  it  has  prudently  and  consistently 
acted  in  its  publishing  department  with  a  view  rather  to  do  good 
than  to  make  a  profit ;  the  book  agency  has  been  kept  subservient 
to  the  missionary  work,  and  its  publications  restricted  to  the  legiti- 
mate use  of  Sunday-schools ;  it  has  kept  carefully  within  its  consti- 
tutional limits,  has  scrupulously  endeavored  to  encroach  as  little  as 
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YIII.   THE  ENDOWED  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS  OF  IRELAI 

WITH  A  8KST0H  OF  THUR  HISTOBT  AKD  OOVDITIOir. 


On  the  destruction  of  the  old  parochial  system  of  education 
existed  in  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  ] 
in  the  subsequent  efforts  to  supply  the  educational  destituiio 
upon  centuries  of  political  disturbance,  a  large  number  o 
Schools  were  established,  which  still  exist,  and  of  which 
of  the  Queen  *8  Commission  in  1858  gives  a  detailed  acco 
Commission,  appointed  in  1854,  was  composed  of  the  Marquis 
Charles  Grans,  D.  D.,  Robert  Andrews,  LL.  D.,  Henry  Geor| 
Esq.,  and  Archibald  John  Hughes,  Esq.  They  were  aided  it 
of  personal  inspection  by  four  assistant  commissioners,  and  tl 
gation,  extending  through  three  years,  embraced  all  schools  i 
any  extent  supported  by  endowments.  We  shall  not  attempt 
nute  abstract  of  the  Report  and  its  accompanying  documents 
cupy  three  large  folio  volumes,  but  will  give  such  an  exhibit  ( 
ucational  institutions  of  Ireland,  as  will  present  and  would  p 
sought  in  vain  in  any  other  printed  documents,  the  condition 
ary  education  in  that  portion  of  Great  Britain. 

These  schools  may  be  distinguished  as  follows: — Dioc 
Schools;  Royal  Free  Schools;  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools;  In 
Society's  Schools;  Private  Endowed  Schools  under  the  Con 
of  Education;  and  Endowed  Schools  under  the  care  of  other  S 

DI0CS8AK  ntXS  SOHOOLa 

Diocesan  Free  Schools  are  the  oldest  of  the  existing  endow 
in  Ireland.  They  were  first  placed  on  a  government  basis  ii 
an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  thirty-three  years  after  the  act 
posed  on  the  clergy  of  the  United  Church  the  obligation  of  It 
rochial  schools,  and  twenty  years  before  the  foundation  of  T 
lege,  Dublin. 

In  1589,  the  report  of  a  commission  for  the  suppression 
called  forth  a  recommendation  for  the  preservation  of  some  sis 
ligious  houses,  for  the  reason  that — "  In  them  young  men  an( 
both  gentlemen  children  and  other,  both  of  mankind  and  wom 
brought  up  in  virtue,  learning,  and  in  the  English  tongue  and 
to  the  great  charge  of  the  said  bouses ;  that  is  to  say,  the  v 
of  the  whole  Englishry  of  this  land,  for  the  one  part,  in  the 

46 
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neiy,  and  the  mankiDd  in  the  other  said  houses.**    This  recommendation, 
however,  was  not  succe&sful,  and  the  houses  were  suppressed. 

This  suppression  of  religious  houses  in  which  provision  had  been  made 
for  education,  espedalij  of  a  superior  kind,  created  a  want  of  schools^ 
which  the  Diocesan  Free  Schools  were  intended  to  supply.  The  Act  of 
Elizabeth  founding  them  is  entitled  ^^An  Act  for  the  Erection  of  Free 
Schools,**  and  recites — "  Forasmuch  as  the  greatest  number  of  the  people 
of  this  jour  M^esty's  realm  hath  of  long  time  lived  in  rude  and  barba- 
rous states,  not  understanding  that  Almightie  Qod  hath  by  his  divine 
laws  forbidden  the  manifold  and  haynous  offences  which  they  spare  not 
daily  and  hourly  to  commit  and  perpetrate,  nor  that  bee  hath  by  his 
Holy  Scriptures  commanded  a  due  and  humble  obedience  from  the  peo- 
ple to  their  princes  and  rulers,  whose  ignorance  in  these  so  high  pointes, 
touching  their  damnation,  proceedeth  only  of  lack  of  good  bringing  np 
of  youth  of  this  realm,  either  in  publique  or  private  schooles,  where 
through  good  discipline  they  might  be  taught  to  avoide  these  lothsome 
and  horrible  errours.**  It  then  provides  that  there  should  be  hencefortili 
*^  a  free  school  within  every  diocese  of  Ireland  ;*'  the  school-house  (where 
none  existed)  to  be  erected  in  the  principal  shire-town  at  the  cost  of  the 
whole  diocese ;  the  endowment  to  be  paid  one-third  by  the  ordinaries, 
and  two-thirds  by  the  other  ecclesiastical  persons  in  each  diocese.  It 
provides  that  the  schoolmaster  shall  be  an  Englishman,  or  of  English 
birth,  appointed  by  the  archbishop  or  bishop  in  the  dioceses  of  Armagh, 
Dublin,  Meath,  and  Kildare,  and  by  the  Lord  Deputy  in  other  cases,  who 
should  also  determine  the  master's  salary.  But  little  was  done  by  either 
archbishop,  bishop,  or  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  carry  into  effect  the  wise  pur- 
pose of  the  good  queen,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  defects  in  the  law, 
the  difQculty  of  determining  in  all  cases  the  "  principal  shire-town  **  of  esdi 
diocese,  and  the  difficulty  of  assessing  the  expenses  in  such  dioceses  as 
were  not  conterminous  with  counties,  to  avoid  the  execution  of  the  law, 
and,  even  where  the  schools  were  once  established,  to  suffer  them  to  go 
to  decay.  An  Act  of  William  IIL,  in  1694,  in  which  they  are  called 
"  Public  Latin  Free  Schools,**  provided  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Statute 
of  Elizabeth,  but  a  subsequent  Act  of  1725  shows  that  both  were  so  de- 
fective that  in  many  dioceses  their  provisions  could  not  be  carried  out  and 
"  had  not  answered  the  pious  and  good  design  thereby  intended.**  Acts 
afterwards  passed  in  1755  and  1781  were  equally  fruitless,  and  a  com- 
mission  of  inquiry  in  1788  report  that: — "From  these  institutions  the 
public  receives  very  inadequate  benefit;  in  many  dioceses  there  are 
neither  diocesan  schools  or  school-houses,  in  many  the  houses  are  min- 
ouis  and  the  masterships  of  the  schools  mere  sinecures.  In  the  thirty- 
four  dioceses  we  find  only  twenty  diocesan  schoolmasters ;  of  this  num- 
ber, six  received  their  salaries  but  did  not  act;  and  of  the  remainder, 
very  few  kept  such  schools  as  in  any  respect  answered  the  end  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  sums  now  payable  by  the  clergy  for  the  support  of  these 
schools,  amount  to  £616  yearly ;  but  the  whole  of  this  is  not  paid.** 
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The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Educntion  Inquirj  in  1609  was  even 
less  fiiYorable.  It  states  that  "  at  no  time  do  these  schools  appear  to  have 
fally  answered  the  purposes  of  their  institution,  and  the  general  benefit 
derived  is  far  from  corresponding  with  the  intention  of  the  Legislature, 
or  even  with  the  number  of  schools  actually  kept)  or  supposed  to  be  so. 
Out  of  the  whole  number  of  dioceses,  only  ten  are  provided  with  school- 
houses  in  tolerable  repair;  in  three  others,  the  houses  are  dther  out  of 
repair  or  otherwise  insufficient;  and  the  remainder  are  wholly  unpro- 
vided and  the  masters  either  rent  houses  or  are  accommodated  in  other 
ways.  The  whole  number  of  effective  schools  is  only  thirteen  and  the 
whole  number  of  scholars  does  not  exceed  880.** 

By  an  Act  of  1818  a  permanent  Board  was  established,  for  the  super- 
intendence and  control  of  endowed  schools,  under  the  name  of  the  '*  Com- 
missioners of  Education  in  Ireland.**  This  Board  was  composed  of  the 
Lord  Primate,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin, 
Tuam,  and  Cashel,  with  their  respective  coadjutors;  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King*8  Bench ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  the  Provost 
of  Trinity  College ;  the  member  chosen  to  Parliament  for  Trinity  Col- 
lege ;  and  also  four  bishops  and  six  other  proper  and  discreet  persons,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  renewable  at  his  pleasure. 
They  were  intrusted  with  very  large  powers  of  visiting  and  controlling 
the  masters  and  other  persons  concerned  in  the  management  of  the 
schools,  and  were  authorised  to  make  orders  for  the  better  regulation  of 
the  schools,  which  could  be  inforced  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  While  the  appointment  of  the  masters  remained  as 
before,  the  Commissioners  were  enabled  to  dismiss  them  for  misconduct 

The  new  Board,  however,  refrained  firom  the  exercise  of  their  powers 
until  expressly  called  upon  by  the  Irish  Grovemment,  about  seven  years 
afterwards,  to  digest  a  scheme  for  the  management  of  these  schools.  In 
1828  a  plan  was  finally  agreed  upon  by  which  twenty-seven  dioceses 
were  united  into  twelve  districts,  and  the  number  of  schools  was  thus 
limited  to  nineteen.  •  From  year  to  year  they  urged  upon  the  Grand  Ju- 
ries the  building  of  school-houses,  and  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  neces- 
sity of  appointing  masters  to  the  vacant  schools,  and  they  apprized  the 
masters  and  the  public  of  the  constitution  of  the  schools,  both  as  to  the 
right  of  free  admission,  and  as  to  their  being  open  to  persons  of  all  re- 
ligious denomination&  But  no  effectual  measures  were  taken  to  enforce 
any  rules  upon  these  subjects.  The  right  of  fi-ee  admission  remained  in 
iact  a  nullity,  being  denied  by  the  masters  and  only  existing  as  a  matter 
of  patronage  in  their  hands.  Since  1888  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Commissioners  have  taken  any  steps  to  check  the  increasing  decay  and 
inefficiency  of  the  schools. 

The  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1885, 
gives  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  the  ];easons  of  their  failure.  But 
twelve  schools  were  then  in  operation,  of  which  but  six  had  an  average 
of  more  than  twenty-five  pupils  in  the  five  preceding  years.     **  The  dif- 


ii  iofUjioML  II  is  mOL  gcDcnDj  \ 
9at  gntnhons  cdocalioii,  and  open  to  al 
beardiBg-acfaoob  pnparmtary  to  the  rmiqaUj^  pradpaDhf  mieiided  fer 
tfie  upper  dases;  whctber  the  Gnad  Juries  Baslen.  or  CooimiaBion- 
cn,  hare  a  right  to  interfere ;  wbat  ii  Ae  nature  of  thai  ri^ii,  Ac  Thib 
eollisan  of  Che  parties  tesds  to  neotnEae  attempts  at  generd  or  local  im- 
proresKnt  The  Lord  Lievtcoant  wiD  not  appoint  inirtir^  mJcw  a  sal- 
arj  be  secured ;  the  salarj  ii  relimd  hj  the  dcrgr,  ankas  die  adioai  be 
bnih  bj  the  Gruid  Jorj;  the  Grand  Jnry  reftiaes  to  bold  the  school, 
wnlfHH  Che  master  stipvilates  to  recciTe  a  certain  nimiber  of  free  scholais ; 
tfie  master  iv  uses  to  recciTe  free  schuhus  on  compnlsoo  of  the  Grand 
Jory ;  and  Che  CotnmisBOOcrs  will  not,  or  can  not,  cnfctce  die  right 
cither  on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Jorj  or  thdr  ovn.  The  contribations 
from  the  clergj  are  coOccted  in  anall  soms,  and  the  troobie  of  collection, 
with  an  its  ddaj,  irregnlaritj,  and  oonfosion,  is  thrown  on  the  master. 
There  is  no  secaritj  far  a  good  daas  of  bnildingaL  Of  those  in  ose,  scane 
seem  not  to  bare  been  intended  far  schools,  and  are  sitnated  oflen  in  tha 
leaiEt  eligible  sitnations.  The  masters  hare  too  onlimited  an  aothoritj. 
TW  Comaiisaoners  exercise  no  efficient  sopefinlendence ;  there  is  no 
eoostant  inspection ;  there  is  no  local  oommittec.  Xo  specific  roles  are 
prescribed  for  their  eoodoct  These  schools  hare  almost  ezchisiTelj  ooo- 
fined  themsdres  to  preparation  fcr  the  learned  profcssionsL  The  com- 
mercia]  dnsscs  hare  toaod  in  them  scantr  m^ans  for  the  sopplj  of  their 
peculiar  ioteilectoal  necessities.  The  actoal  coarse  reduces  itself  to 
Greek,  Latin,  and  a  small  proportion  of  die  abstract  sdenoes,  with  a  fitdo 
gcographj,  history,  Ac." 

At  present  there  are  fifteen  schools  in  operation,  widi  a  total  attend- 
ance of  304  papils,  among  whom  are  thirty-eigfat  Roman  Catholics, 
thirtr-foor  Protestant  dissenters,  and  twenty-fire  fi^ce  sdiolara.  The 
arerage  salary  of  die  masters  is  £112.  Only  eight  schools  hare  booses 
soitable  for  the  porpose,  snd  in  only  six  cases  is  a  foyorable  report  made 
of  the  state  of  instruction.  The  diree  schools  at  Cork,  Londonderry,  and 
Wexford,  are  the  Itfgcst,  receiring  more  than  half  of  the  whole  nomber 
of  scholars,  and  are  in  the  most  satisfoctory  condition.  Thoogh  there  is 
no  law  that  predodes  the  appointment  of  a  Catholic  or  a  Presbyterian  to 
a  mastership,  yet  as  a  rale  the  masters  are  all  clergymen  of  the  United 
Chorch. 

THS  BOTH,  raaa  schools 

The  Royal  Free  Sdiools  were  projected  by  King  James  L  as  a  part  of 
his  scheme  for  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  by  which 
he  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  escheated  lands  in  the  sx  counties  indaded 
in  that  district,  for  the  endowment  of  *'  one  fi^ee  school,  at  least,  in  each 
coonty,  for  the  edocation  of  yooth  in  learning  and  religion.**  The  whole 
amount  of  forfeited  lands  is  stated  at  about  400,000  acres,  ^  which 
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100,000  were  granted  for  church,  school,  and  corporation  lands.  The 
first  school  was  founded  at  Dungannon  in  1614,  and  during  the  following 
twenty  years  the  grants  to  the  other  schools  were  perfected  by  either 
James  I.  or  Charles  I.  These  endowments  were  nine  in  number,  of 
which  six  are  now  in  operation  as  grammar  schools. 

The  Lord  Deputy  thus  describes  the  condition  of  these  schools  in 
1683 : — *'  The  schools,  which  might  be  a  means  to  season  the  youth  in 
Tirtue  and  religion,  either  ill  provided,  ill-goyemed  in  the  most  part,  or 
which  is  worse,  applied  sometimes  underhand  to  the  maintenance  of 
Popish  schoolmasters ;  lands  given  to  these  charitable  uses,  and  that  in 
a  bountiful  proportion,  especially  by  King  James  of  ever  blessed  memory, 
dissipated,  leased  forth  for  little  or  nothing,  concealed  contrary  to  all 
conscience,  and  the  excellent  purposes  of  the  founders ;  all  the  moneys 
raised  for  charitable  uses,  converted  to  private  benefits.*'  An  Act  shortly 
followed  ^*  to  redress  the  misemployment  of  lands,  &c,  given  to  charitable 
uses.''  Still  the  estates  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  master  and  subject 
to  all  the  evils  incident  to  temporary  ownership.  The  Commissioners  of 
1791  reported  the  Armagh  Royal  School  as  the  only  one  in  a  satisfactory 
state.  They  were  of  opinion  that  large  salaries  to  schoolmasters  were 
generally  ruinous  to  schools.  The  schools  had  not  answered  the  inten- 
tions of  the  founders  and  the  benefits  derived  fix)m  them  had  been  **  to- 
tally inadequate  to  the  expectations  that  might  have  been  justly  formed 
from  their  large  endowmenta"  Though  they  were  free  schools,  yet  out 
of  211  scholars  in  the  six  schools  then  existing,  only  thirty-eight  were 
free  pupils  and  these  were  day  scholars,  each  of  them  costing  the  public 
above  £100  annually. 

In  1807  the  condition  of  several  of  the  schools  had  improved,  especially 
those  of  Armagh  and  Dungannon,  both  of  which  schools  are  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  while  the  appointment  to  the 
remainder  has  always  rested  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  under  the  Crown. 
The  total  endowments  amounted  at  that  time  to  £5,800  per  annum,  the 
number  of  scholars  being  860,  of  whom  very  few  were  instructed  gratis. 
In  1818,  as  already  stated,  the  Commissioners  of  Education  were  ap- 
pointed, in  whom  the  estates,  with  powers  of  leasing,  were  vested ;  and 
they  were  empowered  to  fix  the  salaries  of  the  masters,  apply  the  surplus 
to  the  school  buildings,  and  to  the  foundation  of  free  scholarships  and 
exhibitions.  The  managements  of  these  schools  has  constituted  the  chief 
part  of  the  business  of  the  Board  up  to  the  present  time,  though  they 
have  exorcised  their  powers  in  a  very  imperfect  manner. 

With  regard  to  free  admissions,  the  subject  has  been  led  entirely  op- 
tional with  the  master,  except  in  the  case  of  Armagh,  while  the  masters 
generally  deny  the  right  and  admit  free  scholars  only  as  a  matter  of  favor 
and  convenience.  In  connection  with  the  Armagh  School,  the  question 
was  made  a  subject  of  memorial  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  1848,  and  the 
Commissioners  consequently  made  regulations  for  the  admission  of  ten 
free  day  scholars,  to  be  selected  by  the  master,  with  certain  limitations 
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as  to  the  rendcnoe  and  proyaiy  qoalificatioDa  ^tbe  parents.  The  Re- 
port reoognisea  the  right  of  admiaaion  to  theae  **  Free  Schools^*'  without 
payment,  independent  of  the  dioice  or  discretion  of  the  maater,  and  with- 
out limitation  aa  to  localily,  rdigion,  or  property,  and  recommends  the 
minimom  nmnber  of  free  placea  to  be  fixed  bj  statute,  the  greater  num- 
ber being  awarded  by  eompetition  at  a  public  examination,  but  aome 
being  reaerred  to  be  given  on  groonda  of  porcfty.  At  Ennisfcillen  a 
number  of  school  schK^arshipa,  aa  distinguished  from  free  places,  have 
been  founded,  with  an  allowanoe  of  £80  each  towards  education,  mainte- 
nance, and  dothing.  Exhibitions  at  Trinity  College  have  beat  established 
by  the  Commissioners  in  the  schools  of  Armagh,  Dui^annon,  and  Ennia- 
killen.  The  foundation  of  these  exhibitions  has  been  beneficial  both  to 
the  schools  and  to  the  pupils.  The  examination  for  them  ocmasts  of  the 
Trinity  College  entrance  course,  which  is  purely  dassical,  with  two  Greek 
plays  added,  and  exercises  in  Latin  and  Greek  Terse.  In  1848  the  "  Out- 
lines of  Sacred  Histoiy  "  were  also  included,  which  was  made  the  ground 
in  the  Dungannon  School  for  compelling  all  the  pupila  to  receire  rdigious 
instructioo.  On  this  account,  the  Board,  in  1848,  made  an  order  stating 
*'that  no  course  of  religioas  instruction  whidi  would  exclude  persons  of 
any  religious  persuasion,  should  be  compulsory  on  any  pupil  who  might 
be  desirous  of  attending  the  Boyal  Schools.** 

Theae  sdiools  are,  by  their  constitution,  open  to  aD  religioua  persua- 
sions, and  have  always  been  so  considered ;  but  Catholics  and  Presbyte- 
rians are  genendly  STcrse  to  sending  thdr  children  to  them.  The  mas- 
ters are  an  of  the  Church  of  England,  usually  dergymen,  while  the  as- 
dstants  are  chosen  from  the  laity. 

The  six  schools  now  in  existence  have  a  total  endowment  of  81,834 
acres  of  land,  yielding  an  annual  income  of  £6,747,  of  which  £1,600  ia 
expended  in  masters*  sahtfies,  £900  in  salaries  of  assistants,  £80  in  school 
scholarships,  £1,175  in  college  exhibitions,  and  the  remainder  in  build- 
ing, repairs,  &c  The  number  of  students  enrdled  is  811,  (sTerage  at- 
tendance, 827,)  of  whom  three  are  Catholic,  nineteen  Presbyterian,  and 
four  of  other  dissenting  sects.  The  number  of  free  pupils  is  forty-seven, 
deriring  a  benefit  of  about  £10  each  from  the  total  endowments  of  about 
£6,000  a-year. 

The  Royal  School  at  Armagh  has  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation  than 
that  of  any  other  school  in  Ireland.  The  condition  of  the  buildings  and 
dormitories,  and  the  general  internal  arrangements  are  reported  as  rery 
satisfactory,  while  the  distinctions  obtained  by  its  pupils  of  late  years  at 
the  dniversity  of  Dublin  are  proof  of  the  completeness  of  the  course  of 
instruction  and  the  effidency  with  which  it  is  taught  It  has  been  com- 
plained, however,  that  the  instruction  was  exclosiyely  for  the  higher 
members  of  sodety,  and  that  the  mercantile  and  middle  dasses  were  rir- 
tually  excluded ;  that  book-keeping,  practical  arithmetic,  natural  philoso- 
phy, and  other  courses  of  study  suited  to  them,  are  not  pursued.  It  ia 
strictiy  a  dassical  school— more  so  than  the  others  of  the  dass.    The  at- 


E  Enniskillen  School  is  the  most  richly  endowed  of  all  the  I 

E  and  has  attained  a  high  state  of  eflQciencj.    The  instruction  i 

[  is  excellent,  but  in  the  English  branches  is  rerj  unsatis&ct< 

arrangements  have  been  made  for  giving  a  good  English  edi 
I  duced  charges  to  those  who  do  not  desire  instruction  in  clas 

L  In  the  Raphos  School  the  classical  course  is  combined  wit 

cial  one,  with  a  suitable  staff  of  assistants,  and  the  report  at 

state  of  instruction,  the  numbers  attending,  and  the  gener 
e  is  most  favorable.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Dungai 

The  Gavan  School,  on  the  other  hand,  is  reported  as  in  a  sta 
^  able  ineflQciency,  both  as  regards  attendance,  instruction, 

,  management.    At  Banagher  the  state  of  instruction  is  unsat 

the  buildings  in  bad  repair.  The  schools  have  often  suffered 
y  efficiency  of  the  masters,  from  old  age,  lunacy,  or  other  cau£ 

there  was  no  remedy,  the  Commissioners  having  the  powe 
^  only  for  misconduct 

'  SRABMUS  8inTH*8  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  were  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  an  alder 

don,  who  had  obtained  property  in  Ireland  under  the  Act  i 
'^^  during  the  Protectorate,  and  who  in  1667  made  a  grant  of 

^'  his  estates  for  the  endowment  of  schools,  though  the  chartei 

tained  until  1669  under  Charles  II.  The  original  intention 
^'  erect  five  grammar  schools  and  to  make  provision  at  the  I 

those  who  were  educated  at  them,  but  in  order  to  secure  a 
r  maintenance  upon  the  schoolmasters  and  also  to  make  some 

clothing  poor  children  and  binding  them  as  apprentices,  b; 
r'  of  1669  he  founded  only  three  schools,  those  at  Drogheda,  Ti 

s'.'  Qalway.    The  visitation  and  government  of  the  schools  was 

.^  a  Board  of  thirty  two  Governors,  with  power  of  selecting  the 

r«&>  The  course  of  instruction  was  directed  to  be  in  writing  an 

counts,  and  as  far  as  the  pupils  were  capable,  in  the  Latin 
r; '  Hebrew  tongues,  and  they  were  to  be  fitted  for  the  Universi 

The  charter  provided  that  they  should  be  free  schools  for 
<'  children  dwelling  within  two  miles  of  the  school,  to  be  n: 

^i  founder  or  Qovemors,  and  for  all  the  children  of  the  tenants 

rfi"  Smith,  without  limitation.    The  masters  were  authorized  U 

jt  trance  money  for  every  scholar  except  those  thus  entitled  t 

fi  sion.    With  respect  to  religious  instruction,  the  provisions  o 

^/*  were  very  explicit  and  deemed  by  the  founder  of  great 

./  **My  end  in  founding  the  three  schools  was  to  propagate  th 

^ir'  iaith  according  to  the  Scriptures,  avoiding  all  superstition. 

^ff  is  the  command  of  his  Majesty  to  catechise  the  children  out 

^  Ussher^s  catechism  and  expound  the  same  unto  them,  whic 

y>  desire  may  be  observed  upon  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  thei 
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ters")  placea"  The  laws  also  provide  that  the  masiere  shall  publicly  read 
the  Scriptures,  pray,  and  catechise  the  children.  The  masters  were  to 
be  appointed  by  the  €h>Temors,  and  were  to  be  approved,  as  well  as  the 
ushers,  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  to  sign  the  first  two  canons  of 
the  United  Church.  The  surplus  of  rents  above  £800  was  to  be  ex* 
pended  in  beautiiying  the  school-houses,  in  the  payment  of  ushers^  in 
founding  a  Hebrew  or  other  lectureship  in  Trinity  College,  in  binding 
out  poor  children  as  apprentices  under  Protestant  masters,  and  in  cloth- 
ing poor  children  in  the  grammar  schools. 

Erasmus  Smith  survived  the  foundation  of  this  endowment  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  yet  even  iirhis  lifetime  these  schools  were  far  from  suc- 
cessful In  1682  he  thus  writes  to  the  Governors : — "  My  Lords,  my  de- 
signe  is  not  to  reflect  upon  any,  only  I  give  my  judgment  why  those 
schooles  are  so  consumptive,  which  was,  and  is,  and  will  be,  (if  not  pre- 
vented,) the  many  Popish  sdiooles,  theire  neighbours,  which,  as  succors, 
do  starve  the  tree.  If  parents  will  exclude  theire  children  because  pray- 
ers, catechism,  and  exposition  is  commanded,  I  can  not  help  it,  for  to  re- 
move that  barre  is  to  make  them  seminaries  of  Popery.  I  beseech  you 
to  command  him  that  shall  be  presented  and  approved  by  your  honours 
to  observe  them  that  decline  those  duties,  and  expell  them,  which  will 
obleege  me,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen." 

We  will  here  refer  to  the  Act  of  William  III.,  of  1695,  to  restrun  for- 
eign education,  which  enacts  that  *^he  that  goes  himself  or  sends  any 
other  beyond  seas  to  be  trained  up  in  Popery,  &c,  or  conveys  or  sends 
over  money,  Ac,  for  their  maintenance,  or  as  charity  for  relief  of  a  relig- 
ious house,  and  is  thereof  convicted,  be  disabled  to  sue  in  law  or  equity, 
or  to  be  guardian,  executor,  or  administrator,  or  take  a  legacy  or  deed 
of  gift,  or  bear  office,  and  forfeit  goods,  and  also  lands  for  life."  It  then 
recites  that  ^'  it  is  found  by  experience  that  tolerating  and  conniving  at 
Papists  keeping  schools  or  instructing  youth  in  literature,  is  one  great 
reason  of  many  of  the  natives  of  this  kingdom  continuing  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  true  religion,  and  strangers  to  the  Scriptures,  and  of  their 
neglecting  to  conform  themselves  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm, 
and  of  their  not  using  the  English  habit  or  language,  to  the  great  preju- 
dice of  the  public  weal  thereof,"  and  enacts  "  that  no  person  whatsoever 
of  the  Popish  religion  shall  publickly  teach  school,  or  instruct  youth  in 
learning  within  this  realm,  from  henceforth,  except  only  the  children  or 
others  under  the  guardianship  of  the  master  or  mistress  of  such  private 
house  or  family,  upon  pain  of  twenty  pounds,  and  also  being  committed 
to  prison,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  for  the  space  of  three  months  for 
every  such  offence."  In  1709  an  Act  with  yet  severer  penalties  was 
passed,  providing  that  whatever  person  of  the  Popish  religion  *' shall 
publicly  teach  school,  or  shall  instruct  youth  in  learning  in  any  private 
house  within  this  realm,  or  shall  be  entertained  to  instruct  youth  in 
learning  as  usher,  undermaster  or  assistant,  by  any  Protestant  school- 
master," should  be  punished  as  if  he  were  a  Popish  regular  clergyman, 
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ezpenM  orneuijr  i»^OUO  anH  most  of  toe  people  m  ita  neigbt 
titled,  as  teiuuitt  upon  the  school  estate,  to  free  edacation  as  i 
right,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  is  but  twenty,  who  are  all  di 
and  of  these  but  eight  are  free.  At  Tipperary  also  there  is  a 
school-house,  jet  there  is  but  a  single  boarder,  and  the  numl 
scholars  is  but  thirteen,  of  whom  three  are  free. 

The  English  schools,  to  which  the  Goremors  hare  deroted  i 
their  funds,  do  not  disclose  a  much  more  satisfiurtory  mi 
Ibnjr  of  these  are  miserablj  inefBcient,  owing  to  the  incom 
the  poorly  paid  teachers,  the  inferiority  of  school-books,  th( 
dnracter  of  the  instruction,  inadequate  inspection,  and  oil 
With  regard  to  the  religious  instruction  in  these  schools,  the 
of  the  United  Church  is  legally  required  to  be  taught  in  the 
which  were  formed  between  1808  and  1816,  and  the  reading  o 
tures  in  the  fifty- two  esUblished  fh>m  1889  to  1848.  But  the 
the  Bible  is  not  enforced  upon  all  the  pupils,  and  the  catechisi 
to  children  of  the  United  Church  in  all  Uie  schools. 

Of  the  140  Sn^ish  schools,  forty  are  for  boys  and  thirty-fi 
exclasiTely.  The  school-rooms  are  sufficient  for  14,142  scl 
number  enrolled  in  the  year  1855-6  was  7,110 — average  i 
4,241.  Of  those  enrolled,  875  were  Roman  Catholics  and  1 
byterians. 

The  net  annual  income  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  flmd,  ap| 
schools,  is  about  £7,500,  and  fhnn  the  report  of  the  Comn 
shows  an  uncommon  and  curious  instance  of  the  management 
fbnd  for  a  series  of  years  in  a  rery  loose  and  unbustnesslili 
yet  without  malversaUon  or  actual  loss  of  money. 

nrOOKPORATIO  800IETT*S  B0HOOL8. 

In  1788,  the  Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  English 
Schools  was  established  in  compliance  with  an  address  from 
pal  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy  of  Ireland,  for  the  instruction 
of  Roman  Catholics  and  other  poor  natives  of  Ir^nd,  in  En] 
ing,  and  arithmetic ;  in  husbandry  and  housewifery,  or  in  tra 
Pictures,  and  other  manual  occupations ;  and  in  the  Scriptui 
principles  of  the  Protestant  Established  religion.  The  Societ 
to  provide  for  the  support  of  such  poor  children  as  it  should  ju< 
until  they  should  be  fit  to  be  apprenticed  to  trades.  In  the 
this  object,  the  Society  adopted  the  principle  of  separating  tl 
fW>m  their  parents,  and  confining  them  entirely  to  large  boardi 
It  was  at  first  supported  chiefly  by  the  promoters  and  by  an 
dowment  of  £1,000  a-year  from  King  George  II.  In  174fl 
Parliament  passed  an  act,  which  was  for  many  years  renew( 
ling  hawkers  and  peddlers  to  take  out  licenses,  and  granted 
thus  arising,  amounting  annually  to  about  £1,100  annually,  t 
port  of  these  schools. 
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In  1749,  the  Incorpormted  Society  was  nude  the  guerdiaa  of  all  beg^ 
ging  cbiklren,  being  intrusted  with  the  power  of  haTing  them  taken  up 
and  cooTeyed  to  charter  schools  to  be  supported  there  until  fhrther  or> 
der  of  the  Society.  In  1769,  there  were  fifty-two  charter  schools  and  fi^e 
nurseries,  with  8,100  children  clothed  and  maintained.  From  their 
foundation  until  178i,  they  continued  in  great  &Tor  with  both  the  Irish 
ParliAnfent  and  the  GoTemment 

John  Howard,  the  distinguished  philanthropist,  in  his  visit  to  Ireland 
in  1784,  disoorered  great  inaccuracies  in  the  statements  of  the  Society  as 
to  the  number  of  their  pupils,  and  serious  abuses  existing  in  their  insti- 
tutions, the  condition  of  the  chQdren  in  general  being  wretched,  both 
physically  and  mentally.  He  published  a  very  un&rorable  aocounti 
which  led  to  considerable  controTersy,  and  the  state  of  the  schools  was 
subsequently  brought  before  a  committee  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, resulting  in  a  complete  corroboration  of  Mr.  Howard's  statements. 
It  appeared  that  of  the  establishments — ^forty-four  in  number — ^not  more 
than  five  or  six  were  properly  managed.  In  most  of  them,  the  instruc- 
tion, cleanliness,  and  health  of  the  children  had  been  most  grossly  neg- 
lected, and  in  many,  they  were  half  starved,  half  naked,  and  covered 
with  cutaneous  disorders,  the  efiects  of  filth  and  negligence.  In  1791, 
the  condition  of  the  schools  had  been  so  far  improved  that  but  three 
were  reported  unfavorable,  two  of  which  were  only  so  in  respect  to  the 
clothing  of  the  children.  The  fund  for  the  support  of  the  Society 
amounted  at  that  time,  including  parliamentary  grants,  to  over  £20,000. 
The  total  number  of  children  was  1,718. 

This  visit  of  Howard  to  Ireland  greatly  accelerated  a  change  of  policy 
in  regard  to  the  instruction  of  Catholics.  The  Statute  of  William  m., 
after  continuing  in  force  ninety  years,  was  so  far  relaxed  in  1781  as  to 
allow  persons  professing  the  Popish  religion  to  teach  schools,  and  in 
1792  the  statute  was  wholly  repealed.  In  the  following  year  was  passed 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act,  which  removed  all  incapacities  in  regard 
to  schools  to  which  Roman  Catholics,  as  such,  had  until  then  been 
subject 

In  the  year  1803,  Protestants  were  admitted  to  the  schools  of  the  In- 
c-orporated  Society  for  the  first  time  since  1776.  In  1808,  the  number 
of  children  had  increased  to  2,187,  and  the  fiinds  of  the  Society  to 
£30,160.  The  nurseries  were  still  continued,  and  the  system  of  "  trans- 
planting "  children,  or  separating  them  from  their  parents,  still  prevailed. 
In  1820,  it  was  decided  that  the  Society  was  not  at  liberty  to  receive 
Roman  Catholics  in  their  day-schools  without  instructing  them  in  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  after  1826  it  had  become  so  difficult  to  induce 
Catholic  children  to  attend  that  the  nature  of  the  schools  was  from  that 
time  changed,  and  from  being  schools  for  the  conversion  of  Catholics 
they  became  schools  for  the  education  of  members  of  the  United  Church. 
The  parliamentary  grants  were  also  diminished  from  £19,600  in  1826  to 
£6,750  in  1832,  when  they  were  finally  withdrawn. 


to  children  who  come  from  some  of  the  districts  in  which  the  Sod 
estates,  and  have  attended  for  at  least  one  year  at  a  school  in  wl 
Scriptures  are  daily  read.  The  course  of  instruction  has  also  un< 
a  change.  Industrial  instruction,  which  was  one  of  the  objects  fo 
the  Society  was  established,  has  almost  entirely  ceased,  and  the 
of  apprenticeshii>s  has  also  been  discontinued.  The  niuseries  a 
tern  of  transplanting  children  haTe  been  abandoned,  and  also  the 
of  giving  bounties  to  well-conducted  apprentices,  and  of  giving  n 
portions.  The  system  of  competitive  examination  has  been  foui 
beneficial  not  only  in  securing  a  good  class  of  pupils,  but  in  affc 
great  stimulus  to  the  Scriptural  schools  in  the  several  districts  • 
tion.  In  1848,  a  further  step  in  the  same  direction  was  taken 
verting  Santry  into  a  training  institution,  and  by  applying  the  sy 
competitive  examination  to  the  reelection  of  pupils  who  had  com 
period  of  over  four  years  in  the  boarding-schools  to  a  scholar 
three  years  at  this  institution  at  Santry.  So  great  is  the  demand 
services  of  those  that  have  undergone  this  training  that  two  c 
times  as  many  pupils  might  be  provided  for  if  the  institution  p< 
the  requisite  capacity  for  so  many.  One  pupil  is  in  the  same 
looted  from  each  of  the  day-schools  of  the  Society.  The  subject! 
amination  are  certain  portions  of  Scripture,  the  Church  catechi 
Scripture  references ;  reading,  writing,  the  rudiments  of  Englisi 
mar,  the  geography  of  Europe  and  Palestine,  and  arithmetic.  T 
ety  award  a  special  certificate  to  the  schoolmaster  of  each  scho 
which  a  pupil  has  been  selected.  The  condition  of  the  day-schoo 
ever,  is  in  most  cases  reported  as  very  unsatisfactory,  or  as  sati 
only  as  elementary  schools.  The  system  of  selection  to  the  b< 
schools  by  competitive  examination  is  found  in  this  respect  i 
prejudicially,  the  master  being  tempted  to  devote  too  much  time 
clever  boys,  to  the  neglect  of  the  larger  number  who  have  no  cl 
being  successfiil. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the  impr< 
that  has  been  made  in  their  schools  since  1825.  The  Commissic 
port  their  schools  as  the  only  ones  examined  by  them  in  which 
places  were  all  filled  up  and  all  given  on  a  system  that  secured 
intended  to  be  benefited  the  fbll  and  fair  enjoyment  of  their  rig 
gchool  has  recently  been  established  by  the  Society  in  the  city  of 
of  an  entirely  different  character  from  that  of  previous  schools, 
tended  to  afford  to  the  middle  classes  of  Dublin  an  opportunity 
curing  on  reasonable  terms  a  superior  English  and  mercantile  ed 
with  instruction  in  modern  languages. 

The  number  of  the  Incorporated  Society*s  Boarding  Institu 
eight,  of  which  six  are  for  boys  and  two  for  girls.  The  numbei 
rolled  pupils  in  1855  was  461 — the  average  attendance,  818.    Tl 
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IW  total  MlnMal  iimi  if  tke Socie^  «»ot»  to  about  .£8»S0Q, 
tbe  icBto  «r  17,000  MRS  of  had  and  tbe  iDeoaae  ct 
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■cwooi^  or  THB  AaaooArmm  lOft  ubuulaukasoxg  tks. 
h  im  tba  Awnrjatinn  far  DiaioaBtiMafinR  Vke  and  PmoBotii^  dM 
^  and  Pnctiet  of  tba  CbristM  Bci«;iQB  was  cstablisfaed,  with 
^  paai  of  £000,  wbkb  was  eoBtiMed  antfl  18I7y 
I  private  iadiridBab  cootriboted  eonrid- 
(tba  bnldiicoracboQl-boaKsaiid  tba  aabricsof 
Tbe  achaob  woe  faaadid  priscipaB j  far  tba  cdacatkM  of 
i  of  tba  FHabfiihid  dMoa^  bat  wwn  ofm  to  chOdrcA  of  all  ra> 
,  provided  they  iiaiiaand  to  tba  rales»  one  of  which 
IthalaDshowld  reodtheSmptnciL  h  1835,  there  were  290 
I  with  tiiii  Sockty ,  with  an  attfwdanrr  of  above 
11,000  papOa,  weariy  m  aanj  of  whoa  were  Boima  Gathofics  as  Prot> 
OitaBta.  After  the  aeeontinaaare  of  the  paiibBCBtary  grant,  the  Soct- 
otjr  padaaBj  &eQWtinMd  its  aaBita»oe  and  finaOy  gave  i^  all  eonne^ 
tian  with  the  acheok.  Moot  of  the  oehaola,  however,  are  still  in  ezisfc> 
-  the  deeds  of  endowment,  which  were  made  to  the 
The  ^pointment  of  the  wlinolninrtrr 
I  of  the  school  are  vested  in  the  miairter  of  the  parish,  and 
i  of  the  Unitod  Chniih  are  reqaired  to  be  tangfat  the  Omrch 


The  GonunissienerB  of  Edncation  in  Ireland,  who  were  ooostitnted  in 
1813  and  intrusted  with  the  smn^emcnt  of  the  Dioeeaui  and  Bojal  ftoa 
achoots,  were  also  empowered  to  visit  si  endowed  schools — most  of 
the  exdnsiTe  schools,  thai  is,  schools  where  popik  of  onlj  one  refigiooa 
had  the  right  of  admission,  or  where  the  trustees,  being  of 
fed  power  to  cnfaroe  instiwction  in  the  tenets  of  their  ie> 
figion  on  an  the  pnpils,  indnding  the  Erasmos  Smith  and  Inooffporsted 
Societj'i  schools,  alone  being  excepted. 

The  powers  of  the  CammrBKJnncTS  as  vjators  are  most  ample,  and  thcj 
maj  also  make  orders  far  the  better  rcgnlation  and  management  of  the 
schools^  and  throngh  the  Court  of  Chancery  remove  trustees  and  take 
the  funds  under  thor  own  care.  Besides  the  Diocesan  snd  Boyal  free 
sehools^the  schools  of  private  fcundation  under  the  care  of  the  Commis. 
I  are  taentj  -three,  of  which  asteen  are  f^ammar  sdiools,  with  sa 
i  of  about  £2,70a  The  number  of  scfaobis  in  the  grammar 
schools  is  MO,  of  whom  22  are  free,  S7  Roman  Gsthoficv  and  31  Pkotcs- 


rolls,  of  whom  447  are  free  scboUra,  244  Komim  Catholic,  and  oo 
PreabyteriaiL 

The  condition  of  the  migority  of  these  schools  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  Commissioners  have  almost  entirely  neglected  to  exercise  the  powers 
of  supenrision  vested  in  them,  and  have  entirely  omitted  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  a  large  number  of  endowments  falling  under  their  juris- 
diction. In  several  schools  the  right  of  free  admission  is  denied ;  in  all 
it  is  left  without  regulation  or  public  announcement.  The  buildings  are 
in  some  cases  in  bad  repair,  and  in  few  instances  is  the  instruction  given 
reported  as  satisfiustory. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  is  due  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  peculiarities  of  its  constitution.  Composed  for  the  most  part  of 
w-offUio  members,  who  are  already  charged  with  onerous  duties  which 
necessarily  absorb  the  greater  part  of  their  time;  of  such  numbers  as  to 
prevent  a  proper  feeling  of  individual  responsibility ;  receiving  no  com- 
pensation for  their  services  and  so  little  interested  in  their  duties  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  secure  the  attendance  at  its  meetings  of  the  small 
quorum  of  three  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  bu  iness,  the  manage* 
ment  has  necessarily  been  left  too  much  in  the  hands  of  subordinate  offi- 
cers, and  a  system  of  routine  has  been  tolerated  entirely  incompatible 
with  the  proper  supervision  and  effective  control  of  the  schools  The 
sphere  of  their  action  has  been  contracted  to  the  narrowest  limits,  and 
the  performance  of  even  those  duties  which  they  have  assumed  has  been 
but  imperfect 

KILDARS-PLAOS  600IBTT  SCHOOLS. 

In  1811,  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  Ire* 
land,  commonly  called  the  Rildare-Place  Society,  was  established.  This 
Society  was  composed  of  persons  of  various  religious  persuasions,  and 
their  object  was  to  support  schools  in  which  the  appointment  of  teachen 
and  the  admission  of  scholars  should  be  uninfluenced  by  religious  dis- 
tinctions. The  Scriptures  were  to  be  read  by  all  the  scholars,  but  cate- 
chisms and  all  books  of  religious  controversy  were  to  be  excluded.  To 
this  Society  the  support  of  new  schools  for  the  poorer  classes  was  in- 
trusted by  Parliament,  and  an  annual  grant  of  jB6,9dO  was  made  in  1814. 
This  grant  was  increased  to  jB10,000  in  1821,  to  £22,000  in  1824,  and  to 
jB26,000  in  1827,  but  was  altogether  discontinued  in  1882.  The  number 
of  schools  increased  from  eight  in  1817,  to  1,400  in  1825,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  from  557  to  100,000  in  the  same  time.  The  Society  de- 
voted its  funds  to  the  encouragement  of  schools  by  inspection,  by  pub- 
lishing and  supplying  books,  by  training  masters,  and  allowing  annual 
gratuities  to  them.  Only  a  small  portion  of  its  funds  was  devoted  to 
grants  for  building. 

At  first  the  Society  appears  to  have  had  some  success  in  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  its  schools  were  attended  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics m  considerable  numbers.    But  in  1825  very  strong  feelings  of  hostili^ 
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had  been  aroused  in  conseqaenoe,  chieflj,  of  its  affording  aid  to  schook 
under  the  control  of  other  institutions,  or  persons,  who  were  supposed 
to  interfere  with  the  religious  belief  of  the  pupils.  This  finally  led  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  parliamentary  grant  and  the  discontinuance  of  the 
operations  of  the  Society.  It  seems  to  hsTe  taken  no  systematic  steps 
for  protecting  the  endowments  that  remained  vested  ii|  it,  and  but  * 
small  proportion  of  them  continue  at  the  present  time. 

CHBISTIAK  BBOTHXBS'  BCHOOUL 

The  association  of  '^The  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  in  Ireland** 
was  originated  by  Edmond  Rice,  of  Waterford,  who,  in  1802,  submitted  » 
plan  of  the  proposed  society  to  Pope  Pius  YIL,  by  whom  it  was  eventu- 
ally approved  and  confirmed  in  1826.  The  knowledge  communicated  in 
the  schools  of  this  society  embrace  not  only  reading,  writing,  arithraeticy 
grammar,  geography,  and  book-keeping,  but  also  an  acquaintance  with 
such  branches  of  the  mathematics  as  are  suited  to  the  tastes  and  talents 
of  the  pupils  and  to  the  stations  in  life  they  are  destined  to  occupy.  Ge- 
ometry, mensuration,  drawing,  and  mechanics  become  special  objects  of 
attention.  In  teaching,  the  most  approved  methods  of  communicating 
knowledge  have  been  carefully  reduced  to  practice.  But  it  is  to  instruc- 
tion in  religion  that  this  institution  is  chiefly  devoted,  and  to  this  object 
the  members  direct  their  main  energies.  The  teachers  are  selected  and 
trained  and  are  placed  under  a  strict  system  of  organization  and 
discipline.' 

The  Christian  Brothers*  Schools  have  been  considerably  extended,  and 
were  stated  to  number,  in  1857,  16,000  pupils  in  Ireland  and  8,600  in 
England.  Some  of  the  largest  of  the  schools  are  liberally  endowed,  but 
the  entire  amount  of  endowments  is  very  moderate.  The  condition  of 
the  schools  is  reported  as  very  satisfactory,  almost  without  exception, 
and  their  efficiency  as  compared  with  many  other  schools  in  Ireland  is 
remarkable.  This  is  ascribed  to  the  extraordinary  personal  influence  ex- 
erted by  the  teachers  over  their  pupils,  to  their  devotion  in  the  work, 
and  the  fact  that  they  have  been  remarkably  well  trained  for  the  busi- 
ness of  instruction,  being  not  only  good  scholars,  but  having  acquired 
great  aptitude  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  no  ordinary  skill  in  devising  the 
most  efficient  methods  of  organization  and  discipline. 

SCHOOLS  UNDER  THE  BOARD  01*  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

In  1824,  the  House  of  Commons  instituted  a  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  the  educational  institutions  of  Ireland  maintained  wholly  or  in  part 
by  public  funds,  who  were  also  directed  to  recommend  a  plan  of  educa- 
tion for  all  classes  in  Ireland.  The  Commissioners  conducted  their  in- 
quiries from  1824  to  1828  and  made  several  reports,  which  were  followed 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  parliamentary  grant  from  the  Incorporated  So- 
ciety and  a  total  change  in  the  policy  of  that  Society  in  the  management 
of  its  schools,  and  afterwards  by  the  withdrawal  of  grants  from  the  Soci- 
ety for  Discountenancing  Vice,  the  Kildare-Place  Society,  and  some  other 


committee  of  the  House,  who  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  in  favor  of 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  education  in  Ireland,  in  which  no  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious  tenets 
of  any  sect  or  denomination  of  Christians.  Pupils  of  all  persuasions  were 
to  be  provided  with  literary  instruction  in  common,  and  every  facility 
afforded  for  their  religious  instruction  separately.  Grants  should  be 
made  through  a  Board  appointed  by  Qovernment,  and  applied  in  aid  of 
local  contributions  for  the  foundation  and  support  of  schools ;  and  to  se- 
cure the  efficiency  of  teachers  and  proper  management  of  the  schools,  it 
was  recommended  that  the  qualifications  of  teachers  should  be  tested  by 
examination  in  a  model  school  under  the  control  of  Government,  and 
that  there  should  be  a  general  system  of  inspection  of  the  schools  under 
the  Board.  These  recommendations  were  followed  by  the  formation  of 
the  'i  Board  of  National  Education*'  in  1882. 

These  *^  National  ^  Schools  are  open  to  persons  of  every  religious  per- 
suasion and  no  pupil  is  required  to  attend  at  any  religious  exercise  of 
which  his  parents  do  not  approve.  It  is  also  provided  that  sufficient  op- 
portunity shall  be  afforded  to  the  pupils  of  different  persuasions  to  re- 
ceive religious  instruction  separately  at  appointed  times.  In  1888,  the 
number  of  these  schools  was  789,  attended  by  107,042  pupils,  and  as- 
sisted by  a  parliamenury  grant  of  £25,000.  In  1856,  the  number  of 
schools  was  5,245,  the  pupils,  560,184,  and  the  parliamentary  grant, 
£227,641.  About  1,500  of  these  schools  are  vested  with  school-sites  and 
buildings,  but  few  are  otherwise  endowed.  The  National  Schools  are, 
for  the  most  part,  efficient,  owing  to  their  constant  inspection,  the  train- 
ing and  selection  of  the  teachers,  and  the  excellence  of  the  books,  which 
are  supplied  at  cheap  rates.  In  some  districts  they  are  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  parish  priests  and  exclusively  attended  by  Roman  Catho- 
lic children,  and  are  often  regarded  and  spoken  of  as  "  the  Catholic 
schools." 

CHURCH  EDUCATION  SOCIFrT^S  SCHOOLS. 

The  Church  Education  Society  for  Ireland  was  established  in  1889. 
Its  objects  are  to  assist  existing  schools  and  establish  new  ones  on  an  im- 
proved system,  **  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the  children  of  the 
Church,  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  in  the  catechism  ^nd 
other  formularies  of  the  Church,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bishops  and 
parochial  clergy,  and  under  the  tuition  of  teachers  who  are  members  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland."  The  Society  supplies  iu 
schools  with  the  Bible  in  the  authorized  version,  the  use  of  which  is  re- 
quired in  the  daily  instruction  of  every  pupil  who  is  capable  of  reading, 
'  and  with  other  books  and  school  requisites,  and  also  assists  in  furnishing 
and  repairing  school-houses,  but  their  permanent  endowment  is  not  one 
of  its  objects.  The  schools  are  open  to  all  children  whatsoever  belong- 
ing to  the  parish  in  which  the  school  is  situated  and  having  the  minis- 
ter's approbation  for  attending  it,  and  no  child  is  excluded  on  account 
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of  poveriy.    The  Society  has  also  established  a  model  and  training  school 
for  the  education  of  teachers 

The  schools  of  this  Society  are  reported  as  for  the  roost  part  rery  in- 
efficient The  school  course,  even  were  it  accurately  followed,  (which  it 
never  is,)  falls  very  far  behind  the  National  school  course,  the  instruction 
given  to  each  class  in  the  parish  schools  being  much  inferior  to  that  in 
the  corresponding  class  of  a  National  school  The  inspection  of  the 
schools  amounts  to  but  little,  as  the  day  of  inspection  is  always  known 
ibr  a  considerable  time  beforehand,  and  express  notice  is  given  to  master 
and  pupils.  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  salaries,  the  male  teachers  are 
almost  invariably  the  parish  clerks  of  their  respective  districts,  who  are 
usually  very  illiterate,  and  the  female  teachers  are  their  wives.  The 
school-books  are  of  an  inferior  description,  being  in  fact  the  old  stock  of 
the  Kildare-Place  Society,  every  way  out  of  date  and  behind  the  time. 

CLASSICAL  8CB00L8  OF  PBFVATB  FOCKDATION. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocesan  Semi- 
naries, which  exist  in  nearly  every  diocese  in  Ireland.  Their  object  is  to 
train  up  pupils  for  the  priesthood,  but  with  that  course  of  education  is 
combined  one  suited  to  fit  the  pupils  for  secular  pursuita  These  semi- 
naries, in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  funds  by  which  they  are 
f  upported,  supply  to  a  very  inadequate  extent  the  means  of  education  to 
the  middle  classes  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  chief  of  these  schools 
are  those  at  Athlone,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  Waterford,  but  the  report 
of  the  Commissioners  is  not  sufficiently  complete  to  permit  a  decision  in 
I  egard  to  their  general  efficiency. 

The  Belfast  Academy,  founded  in  1785,  and  the  Belfast  Royal  Aca- 
demical Institution,  founded  in  1808,  were  the  result  of  two  efforts  to  es- 
tablish great  intermediate  schools  by  local  subscription.  Large  sums 
were  raised  and  expended  in  purchasing  sites  and  erecting  bunding& 
The  system  of  instruction  pursued  is  based  on  the  principle  of  the  divis- 
ion of  labor  adopted  in  the  Scotch  Universities,  each  master  having  his 
own  department  and  the  parents  being  free  to  choose  the  particular  de- 
partment in  which  they  wish  their  sons  to  be  educated.  The  efficiency 
of  these  seminaries  has  been  much  crippled  by  want  of  funds  for  repairs 
and  other  expenses,  and  in  the  Royal  Institution  by  controversies  be- 
tween the  different  parties  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  Belfiist 
Academy,  the  buildings  are  reported  as  dilapidated  and  ill-suited  for 
school  purposes,  though  the  state  of  instruction  is  still  satisfactory.  The 
Royal  Institute  has  six  masters,  the  classical  department  numbering  83 
pupils;  the  mathematical,  140;  English,  184;  writing,  89;  French,  62; 
drawing,  19. 

SCHOOLS  or  THB  SOaSTT  OF  FHISNDa 

The  schools  of  the  Society  of  Friends  are  all  under  the  care  of  the  Quar- 
terly Meetings  of  the  Society,  the  system  of  religious  instruction  is  that 
adopted  by  the  Society,  and  all  the  pupils  are  brought  up  in  the  religious 


uowmeDis,  so  ciassinea  as  u>  suic  me  wants  oi  pupiis  irom  am< 
ditions  of  society,  and  attended  bj  108  boys  and  49  girls.  Ii 
them  does  the  course  of  instruction  include  the  classics  bey  on 
ments  of  Latin — ^but  embraces  the  useful  departments  of  an  En] 
cation,  and  such  female  accomplishments  as  are  consistent  with 
of  the  Society. 

The  Friends'  schools  are  remarkable  for  the  neatness,  ordc 
ness,  economy,  and  attention  to  health,  which  prevail  in  thei 
businesslike  management  of  the  trust  funds,  the  judicious  ex 
of  the  income,  and  the  zealous  and  efQcient  nature  of  the  local 
ion  exercised  by  the  members  of  the  committees.  The  graduat 
charges  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  parent  indicates  a 
watchful  care  in  securing  the  greatest  benefit  firom  the  endo 
those  most  in  need  of  receiving  it 

OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

Numerous  other  schools  were  more  or  less  fully  examined  and 
upon  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  embracing  various  grades  o 
schools  in  Dublin,  Cork,  and  many  other  parts  of  Ireland,  of  wl 
rare  exceptions,  a  sufficiently  correct  account  can  be  given  in  f< 
Legacies  and  endowments,  oftentimes  liberal  in  amount,  ha^ 
away  under  the  mismanagement,  neglect,  or  misappropriation 
tees,  or  through  the  expenses  attending  years  of  litigation,  the 
benefactors  have  been  forgotten  or  disregarded,  and  the  scho 
selves  that  remain,  without  supervision  or  proper  managemen 
the  hands  of  poorly  paid  and  incompetent  teachers,  are  in  far 
cases  inefficient  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  Protestant  Orphan  Society  is  the  great  agency  for  placin 
orphan  children  of  Protestant  parents.  The  children  are  plac 
Society  under  the  care  of  respectable  Protestant  families,  re 
country  parishes  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  within  a  convenien 
from  some  Scriptural  school  and  parish  church.  With  thcs 
main,  subject  to  the  superintendence  of  the  parochial  clergyma 
systematic  inspection  of  the  Committee,  until  they  reach  tb 
twelve  or  thirteen  years.  In  the  year  1856  there  were  four  hi: 
phans  provided  for  in  this  manner.  After  the  above  age,  th* 
are  directly  apprenticed  or  are  transferred  to  the  Society's  '. 
House  in  Dublin,  for  a  short  period,  where  it  is  intended  that  i 
receive  a  more  extended  education,  until  apprenticed  or  put  oi 
ice.  It  is  reported  that  this  system  as  pursued  with  the 
children  is  attended  with  eminent  success,  and  that  the  kind  of 
life  thus  afforded  to  them  fosters  their  religious  and  moral  < 
without  interfering  with  their  intellectual  training.  This  plai 
avoids  the  evils  incident  to  the  boarding-school  system,  is  also 
be  more  economical  in  practice.  The  repoH  of  the  boarding-ho 
ever,  is  unfavorable,  both  as  regards  the  quality  of  instruction 
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and  the  general  condBtion  of  the  establishment  Sereral  Boman  Catfaofie 
charitaUe  bodies  ha?e  followed  the  same  mode  of  proTiding  for  their 
orphansL 

flWfKBAl.  XBULTB  Of  THB  DIQUIST. 

1.  Ctmdition  of  EndifwnunU, — The  number  of  endowed  schools, 
aside  from  the  National  Schools,  amounts  to  1,821.  The  estimated 
annual  Taloe  of  the  school  premises  is  £14,616 ;  the  net  annual  income 
from  the  lands  (75,600  acres)  is  J£d7,664 ;  and  that  ariang  from  trual 
Ihnds  is  £16,391 — the  aggregate  reTenue  being  £68,571  per  annum. 
The  number  of  schools  supported  by  these  endowments  is  1,321.  The 
annual  value  of  the  1,507  school  sites  bel<mging  to  National  schools  is 
£7,892.  The  total  number  of  endowed  schools  in  operation  Is  therefore 
8,828,  with  permanent  endowments  amounting  in  the  aggr^ate  i» 
£76,468. 

The  great  proportion  of  small  endowments  is  a  marked  feature. 
Many  of  them  are  in  their  present  state  inadequate  for  canying  out  the 
educational  purposes  they  were  designed  to  promote,  and  the  ineritable 
result  shows  itself  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  school  premises,  or  of 
the  instruction,  or  of  both.  Hence,  although  the  aggregate  Tslue  of  such 
endowments  is  rery  considerable,  the  influence  exerted  by  them  on  the 
education  of  the  people  is  (ar  below  what  might  be  expected  from  the  to- 
tal amount  thus  appropriated.  The  insecurity  of  the  endowments  ap- 
pears to  be  a  circumstance  of  rery  frequent  occurrence.  This  is  gener- 
ally due  either  to  the  neglect  or  to  the  Ignorance  of  the  trustees,  and 
has  occasionally  been  the  cause  of  serious  loss.  It  arises  rery  frequently 
from  the  great  difficulty,  often  amounting  to  an  impossibility,  of  obtain- 
ing correct  information  as  to  bequests,  and  the  impeifect  manner  in  which 
willf;,  grants,  and  other  documents  are  preserred  for  the  benefit  of  and 
made  accessible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  localities  chiefly  concerned  in 
the  endowments. 

2.  SuperinUndenes  and  Managetnent. — The  care  of  charities  committed 
to  the  administration  of  private  trustees  is  most  precarious  Persons  in- 
terested in  education  engage  in  schemes  intended  to  promote  it  These 
are  carried  on  with  zeal  and  success  during  their  lifetime  and,  perhaps^ 
by  their  immediate  successors  whom  they  appoint  to  continue  the  work 
they  have  commenced.  It  k  impossible  for  them  to  insure  a  continued 
succession  of  duly-qualified  trustees.  Thus,  the  management  of  the 
charity  passes,  before  long,  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  take  no  inter- 
est in  its  operation  or  are  actually  incapable  of  managing  it  aright  The 
yery  nature  of  the  trusts  to  be  executed  become  by  degrees  less  gener- 
ally and  less  exactly  known ;  and  in  many  instances  the  loss  of  docu- 
ments illustrating  the  objects  and  history  of  the  foundation,  sometimes 
even  the  disappearance  of  its  essential  muniments,  the  charter,  will,  or 
deed,  by  which  the  endowment  was  first  instituted,  completes  the  series 
of  causes  which  render  it  a  prey  to  abuse  or  neglect  It  might  be  sup- 
iM)6ed  that  schools  committed  to  the  care  of  public  Boards,  including 
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members  who  hold  prominent  places  in  society,  would  be  secured  against 
these  dangers.  The  results  of  the  inquiry  of  the  Commissioners  into  the 
working  hitherto  of  such  bodies,  do  not  assure  us  of  their  efQciency. 
They  appear  to  Iiave  generally  neglected  that  precaution,  without  which 
all  attempts  to  manage  schools  must  be  unsuccessful.  They  have  fiiiled  to 
organize  and  keep  up  a  proper  system  of  visitation  and  inspection.  This 
omission  and  the  inadequacy  of  endowments  are  the  fundamental  causes 
of  nearly  all  the  evils  that  are  found  to  exist  Many  of  the  members  of 
these  Boards  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  endowed  schools 
are  named  tz-officiOy  as  holding  offices  of  dignity  and  responsibility,  and 
are  already  charged  with  onerous  duties  occupying  nearly  all  their  time 
and  thoughts.  Persons  thus  circumstanced  can  not  pay  such  continuous 
and  regular  attention  to  the  business  of  a  charity  as  is  required  for  its 
efficient  management  The  number  of  persons  constituting  these  Boards 
is  also,  in  some  cases,  calculated  to  weaken  the  sense  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility, which  is  the  less  definite  as  alt  the  members  hold  a  purely 
honorary  office.  And  yet  again  changes  for  the  better  that  might  other- 
wise be  attempted,  are  neglected  on  account  of  the  amount  of  stamp 
duties,  court  fees,  and  other  expenses,  and  the  vexatious  delay  and 
trouble  attendant  upon  the  necessary  legal  procesf>es. 

The  governing  bodies  being  indisposed  or  not  well  fitted  to  exercise 
the  function  of  visitation,  it  became  the  more  necessary  that  they  should 
institute  efficient  means  of  inspection  through  the  agency  of  paid  officers. 
This  has  been  either  left  undone,  or  the  means  provided  have  fallen  short 
of  the  exigencies  of  the  service.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  em- 
ploy no  permanent  inspectors  and  have  very  sparingly  exercised  the  am- 
ple powers  of  visitation  committed  to  them  by  Parliament  The  grammar 
schools  under  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  have  been  left  wholly  without 
inspection  or  visitation.  The  Board  has  appointed  a  clergyman  to  in- 
spect their  English  schools,  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  perform  this 
duty  satisfactorily.  The  visitation  of  the  boarding-schools  of  the  Incor- 
porated Society  is  very  efficient,  but  its  success  is  due  to  the  zeal  and 
ability  of  the  gentlemen  who  at  present  take  an  active  part  in  managing 
the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  its  continuance  is  not  therefore  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  The  inspection  of  the  primary  schools  under  this  Society 
is  not  so  favorable,  and  with  the  exception  of  those  schools  that  have  the 
advantage  of  being  visited  by  the  officers  of  the  National  Board,  very  few 
other  schools  enjoy  the  benefit  of  an  adequate  inspection.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  superintendence  exercised  by  persons,  and  especially 
clergymen,  resident  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  schools,  would  compen- 
sate this  want,  and  the  founders  of  charities  seem  to  have  placed  much 
confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  such  control,  but  experience  docs  not 
justify  these  expectations.  Local  superintendents  are  more  liable  to  be 
misled  by  personal  or  party  feelings,  arc  too  frequently  restrained  by  an 
unwillingness  to  offend  a  neighbor,  and  are  also  generally  wanting  in  that 
special  experience  in  educational  matters  which  the  governors  of  schools 
ought  to  possess. 
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The  negleet  of  GoTcrnon  to  aiake  rules  for  the  gnidmnce  of  achool- 
masten  is  general  In  fiurt^  thej  appear  to  hare  thought  it  unsecessaiy 
to  make  mlea  for  the  regnbUion  of  the  gruimiar  adioobi,  regarding  them 
imther  as  priTale  schootsi  to  be  left  to  the  contnd  of  the  masters. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  sehool  endowments,  as  already  stated, 
amounts  at  present  to  about  £68,600  per  ^nnnm  Under  better  man- 
Sgement,  the  reTenucs  might  in  manj  cases  hare  been  increased  and 
losses  which  hsTe  been  incurred  might  hare  been  avoided.  Great  negli- 
genoe  has  been  shown  in  the  care  of  the  records  relating  to  the  endow- 
ments; charters  and  title  deeds  h^ve  been  in  manj  cases  lost,  and 
schedules  of  them  appear  to  have  been  but  seldom  prepared.  The  man- 
agement of  the  estates  at  present,  however,  under  some  of  the  Boards,  is 
in  general  carefol  and  judicious;  under  others  much  negligence  has  been 
shown  in  some  respects.  The  accounts  of  school  endowments  are,  in 
general,  ill-kept,  because  Uiej  are  imperfectly  audited.  This  office  is 
seldom  committed  to  persons  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  money 
matters  and  accounts  to  be  able  to  perform  it  in  a  strictly  methodical 
manner.  The  Commiaaoners  dose  their  remarks  upon  this  subfect 
thus : — '*  We  are  convinced  that  the  willingness  of  benevolent  persons  to 
make  charitable  donations  must  be  very  much  abated  unless  they  recdve 
assurance  that  the  State  will  watch  over  the  execution  of  their  intentions 
and  the  safe-keeping  of  the  trust  funds." 

8.  Jnstruetum  and  DideipUne, — ^The  coune  of  instruction  adopted  in 
the  Grammar  Schools  may  be  said  to  comprehend  the  subjects  usually 
taught  to  scholars  preparing  to  enter  the  Universities.  In  this  course 
classical  and  mathematical  studies  preponderate,  comparatively  litUe  at- 
tention being  paid  to  English  literature,  modem  languages,  or  the  sci- 
ences of  observation  and  experiment  Of  late,  however,  several  causes 
have  conspired  to  turn  the  attention  of  schoolmasters  to  subjects  which 
they  had  previously  overlooked.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  have 
founded  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
Royal  Schools  and  prescribed  such  a  coune  for  the  candidates  as  would 
test  their  proOciency,  not  merely  in  the  subjects  appointed  for  the  en- 
trance examination,  but  in  English  composition,  history,  and  other 
branches  of  what  is  called  an  English  education.  This  has  given  rise  to 
a  wholesome  rivalry  among  the  pupils  in  the  different  Royal  Schools,  and 
certainly  produced  a  good  effect  in  promoting  studies  that  were  former^ 
almost  neglected.  The  Universities  themselves  have  likewise  given  a 
powerful  impulse  to  these  studies  by  establishing  new  classes  of  honors, 
designed  to  reward  the  successful  pursuit  of  them.  In  addition  to  this 
influence  bearing  upon  scholars  intended  for  a  university  career,  a  new 
order  of  things  was  introduced  by  the  establishment  of  competitive  ex- 
aminations for  admission  into  the  public  service,  both  military  and  civiL 
In  this  examination  the  English  language,  literature,  and  history  hold  a 
prominent  place,  the  languages,  history,  and  geography  of  the  continen- 
tal countries  are  admitted^  and  chemistry,  physical  science,  and  natural 


Schools  speedily  perceived  the  hearing  of  this  reform  upon  the  subject  of 
school  management  and  endeavored  to  make  such  arrangements  as  to  se- 
cure  to  their  pupils  a  fair  chance  of  obtaining  the  prizes  offered  for  com- 
petition. Perhaps  these  movements  should  be  referred  to  a  common 
source — -the  growth  and  diffusion  of  a  belief  in  the  necessity  of  enlarging 
the  foundations  of  existing  school  systems. 

But  with  reference  to  the  present  state  of  instruction,  it  certainly  falls 
below  the  level  that  ought  to  be  maintained.  While  in  some  of  the  Royal 
Siihools  very  efficient  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin  is  imparted  and 
properly  qualified  assistants  are  employed  to  teach  the  other  branches, 
and  in  the  boarding-schools  under  the  Incorporated  Society  a  well  ar- 
ranged course  of  English  and  mathematical  study  is  carefully  taught  and 
considerable  proficiency  attained  by  the  foundation  scholars,  who  pos- 
sess more  than  average  ability,  having  gained  admission  through  a  com- 
petitive examination^  yet  the  inferior  condition  of  the  Diocesan  schools 
and  the  low  state  of  education  in  other  institutions  is  sufficiently  evident 
So  of  the  primary  schools  the  report  is  far  from  favorable,  though  among 
them  there  is  found  the  greatest  possible  difference  both  as  regards  the 
character  and  the  efficiency  of  the  means  of  instruction.  In  the  number 
of  well  managed  primary  schools  are  those  under  the  management  of  the 
National  Board,  the  large  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  some 
of  the  Erasmus  Smith  English  schools,  but  of  the  whole  number  of  en- 
dowed schools  of  this  class  the  proportion  is  very  small  in  which  the  in- 
struction can  be  considered  very  satisfactory.  '^  Great,  indeed,  would  be 
the  advantages  diffused  amongst  the  poorer  classes  by  a  school  in  which 
reading,  writing,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic  were  tolerably 
well  taught  But  we  can  not  report  that  the  advantages  even  of  this 
scanty  instruction  are  generally  brought  home  to  the  cottages  of  the  poor 
in  due  accordance  with  the  generous  intentions  of  those  persons  who  have 
given  or  bequeathed  money  for  the  endowment  of  schools.'* 

As  respects  the  individual  branches  of  instruction  in  the  grammar 
schools  especially — reading  is  in  general  very  imperfectly  taught  A  pu- 
pil is  rarely  met  with  whose  elocution  evinces  an  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject,  combined  with  clearness  of  enunciation,  and  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  niceties  of  punctuation,  and  of  the  grammatical  rela- 
tion of  phrases  and  sentences  to  each  other.  The  method  of  teaching 
penmanship  pursued  in  the  Christian  Brothers'  Schools  is  especially  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioners.  In  other  schools  engraved  head-lines,  even 
when  they  are  furnished,  are  frequently  neglected  and  the  pupils  are 
taught  to  imitate  the  defective  writing  of  the  master.  The  practice  Of 
writing  from  dictation  has  been  hitherto  much  neglected  and  its  import- 
ance is  very  imperfectly  appreciated.  In  many  of  the  primary  schools, 
however,  this  subject  has  been  attended  to  more  carefully  and  with  bet- 
ter results  than  in  the  grammar  schools.  The  defects  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  education  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  other  elements  of  orthog- 
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nphy,  as  regards  not  only  the  poorer  bnt  the  middle  classes,  hare  been 
strikingly  manifested  in  the  results  of  the  examinations  held  by  the  Ciril 
Service  Commissioners.  They  state  in  their  First  Report,  ^'that,  al- 
though the  range  of  examination  includes,  in  some  instances,  Latin,  or  a 
modem  foreign  language,  history,  geography,  Ac,  the  great  majority  of 
rejections  have  been  occasioned,  not  by  ignorance  of  these  subjects,  bnt 
by  inability  to  spell  with  ordinary  accuracy.  The  failures,  moreover,  hare 
not  been  errors  in  words  of  rare  occurrence,  or  technical  character,  bat 
discreditable  mistakes  in  those  of  every-day  use.**  Out  of  a  list  of  185  re- 
jected candidates,  forty-one  were  refused  certificates  on  the  ground  of 
spelling  alone,  and  twenty-three  for  mistakes  in  spelling  combined  with 
bad  writing ;  while  deficiencies  of  the  same  sort  entered  into  neaiiy  all 
the  cases  of  rejection  on  other  grounds. 

But  the  deficiencies  in  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  educaUon 
are  still  more  striking.  There  is  a  prevailing  want  of  sound  instruction 
in  the  meanings,  derivation,  and  composition  of  words  and  a  very  general 
neglect  of  exercises  in  the  grammatical  analysis  of  sentences.  These 
fundamental  defects  are  not  only  the  chief  causes  of  bad  reading,  but  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  attaining  a  correct  style  of  speaking  and  writing. 
The  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  notwithstanding  the  easy  form  given 
by  them  to  the  test  of  proficiency  in  English  composition,  found  but  few 
instances  in  which  readiness  was  shown  in  composing  even  an  ordinary 
letter.  In  geography,  the  inefficient  practice  prevails  of  teaching  merely 
by  rote  or  from  books.  The  geography  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
even,  are  greatly  neglected,  while  the  instruction  in  the  elements  of  phys- 
ical, political,  and  commercial  geography  is  even  more  deficient  In 
some  instances  pupils  were  found  who  possessed  a  tolerable  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  Palestine  but  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  that 
of  Ireland.  History  is  rarely  taught  in  the  primary  schools,  and  in  the 
grammar  schools  English  history  is  much  neglected  and  Irish  histoxy  en- 
tirely so.  This  arises  from  tha  difficulty  of  teaching  mediaeval  and  mod- 
ern history  in  mixed  schools,  without  ^ving  offense  to  either  the  one  sect 
or  the  other.  Little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  modem  languages. 
Most  frequently  they  are  treated  as  extras,  and  form  no  part  of  the  regular 
and  prescribed  course ;  but  even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  number 
of  lessons  given — one,  or  at  the  farthest  two,  a-week — is  quite  inadequate 
to  produce  any  permanent  good  results.  The  study  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  demanded  too  great  an  amount  of  time,  to  the 
prejudice  of  other  essential  branches,  while,  moreover,  the  knowledge  of 
these  languages  that  is  ordinarily  attained  is  very  imperfect  and  quite  dis- 
proportionate to  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed  upon  their  acquisition. 

In  arithmetic  the  practice  is  too  general,  and  more  especially  in  the 
grammar  schools,  of  intrusting  instruction  to  persons  of  inferior  mathe- 
matical attainments.  Hence,  there  is  an  absence  of  sound  instruction  in 
the  elementary  rules  and  operations.  And  in  some  schools  there  is  even 
found  an  ignorance  of  numeration,  a  subject  which,  however,  receives 


the  NatioDal  Board.  Plane  geometry  is  generally  well  tau] 
instruction  in  algebra  is  less  efficient,  and  the  papils  are  no 
trained  in  the  use  of  logarithmic  tables.  Solid  geometry,  i 
attended  to  in  many  of  the  primary  schools,  is  neglected  in  i 
schools.  The  practice  of  *^  cramming,*^  and  the  undue  impo 
giyen  simply  to  the  memorizing  of  particular  mathematical 
are  greatly  to  be  regretted  They  impede  the  acquisition 
knowledge  of  general  principles  and  interfere  with  that  men 
which  is  the  main  object  of  these  studies.  The  study  of  asl 
the  use  of  the  globes,  natoral  philosophy,  chemistry,  phy 
natural  history,  are  almost  universally  excluded  firom  the  o 
struction.  Book-keeping  is  successftilly  taught  in  the  sc 
Christian  Brothers  at  Cork,  as  indeed  in  other  schools,  but 
purely  mechanical  as  to  produce  little  benefit  In  the  n 
wholly  neglected.  Mensuration  is  well  taught  in  the  Christi 
Schools  and  also  in  some  of  those  under  the  National  Boai 
tion  in  navigation  and  in  drawing  is  seldom  given.  There  i 
few  schools  where  the  children  are  taught  to  sing  by  note, 
rote  is  more  common.  Vocal  music  is  taught  in  the  Model  S 
the  National  Board  at  extra  hours,  and  the  number  of  pupil 
is  very  considerable. 

As  regards  the  practical  instruction  of  girls,  a  short-sightc 
furnish  ** industrial  instruction*'  has  too  often  led  to  a  negl 
mental  and  moral  training.  This  is  especially  observable  in 
where  instruction  is  given  in  the  art  of  lace-making  and  fai 
some  of  which  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  them  is  excesi 
girls'  boarding-schools  under  the  Incorporated  Society  all  i 
turn  are  required  to  perform  the  various  household  task& 

The  subject  of  discipline  requires  few  words.  Personal 
seems  in  general  to  be  inflicted  only  in  sases  of  extreme 
though  no  record  is  made  of  such  infliction,  and  the  gov 
school  are  thus  left  without  the  means  of  checking  any  un 
on  the  part  of  the  master.  It  is  found  that  the  necessity  of 
punishment  of  any  kind  is  least  felt  in  those  schools  in  wl 
instruction  is  given  and  the  greatest  pains  taken  to  promot 
well-being  of  the  pupils. 

4.  QuaiyUationt  of  Mtutert. — The  inefficient  condition  of 
schools  is  owing  to  the  want  of  masters  who  have  passei 
proper  course  of  preliminary  training.  As  yet  the  supply  ( 
ters  falls  very  far  short  of  the  demand  for  their  services,  i 
sums  of  public  money  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Nationa 
enabled  the  Commissioners  largely  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
and  training  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  endowed  gi-an 
and  other  higher  institutions  do  but  little  to  supply  the  wan 
o£     In  the  principal  boarding-school  under  the  care  of  the 
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Soeietjr,  yoong  men  reodTe  an  eduoUioQ  qoalifying  them  to  become 
teacherti  and  they  also  hare  an  opportimitj  of  acquiring  ejq>ertne88  bj 
giTJng  inatraction  to  pupOa  in  the  junior  daaaea.  Bat  eren  this  sdiool 
is  not  profeaaedlj  a  training  school,  and  with  this  exception  there  is  no 
endowment  whatever  which  affords  to  pupils  adequate  means  of  fitting 
themselTes  for  the  office  of  the  schoolmaster.  The  Chnrch  Edncation 
Society  derotes  a  portion  of  its  fonds  to  the  tzmining  of  masters  and  mis- 
tresses,  but  the  number  of  pupils  tzmined  is  small  and  not  sufficient  to 
Bupplj  the  demand  even  of  the  schools  nnder  the  fecial  care  of  the  So- 
ciety. Something  may  be  said  to  be  effected  towards  this  end  in  all 
schools  where  the  monitorial  system  is  practiced,  but  the  experience  of 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  working  of  this  system  has  led  them  to 
recommend  the  restriction  of  it  within  narrow  limits.  The  monitor's 
progress  in  his  own  studies  is  often  unduly  interfered  with  by  the  devo- 
tion of  a  large  part  of  his  school-time  to  his  class  of  junior  pupils,  and  his 
relation  of  superiority  to  them  is  apt  to  possess  him  with  an  exaggerated 
notion  of  his  own  intelligence.  And  besides  this,  it  is  certain  that  in- 
struction even  in  elementary  subjects  can  be  best  conveyed  by  those  who 
have  long  and  completely  mastered  them.  The  Commissioners  do  not 
recommend  an  extension  <^the  monitorial  system  as  a  desirable  mode  of 
compensating  for  the  want  of  well-trained  adult  teachers.  The  want  of 
trained  female  teachers  is  even  more  pressing  than  that  of  malesL  The 
opportunities  presented  in  Ireland  to  young  females  for  educating  them- 
selves as  schoolmistresses  are  quite  insufficient,  and  the  bad  conse- 
quences are  painfully  apparent  in  the  low  state  of  instruction  in  many 
schools  for  girls* 

The  average  amount  of  the  salaries  in  the  endowed  grammar  schools  is 
£112,  and  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  in  the  endowed  primary  schools 
about  £23  a-year.  This  low  scale  of  remuneration  too  well  accounts  for 
the  inefficiency  of  the  schools.  Persons  of  inteUigence  are  discouraged 
from  adopting  a  calling  which  is  so  ill-requited ;  or  finding  themselves 
engaged  in  it,  are  tempted  to  undertake  employments  inconsistent  with 
the  due  discharge  of  their  duties  as  teachers.  The  underpaid  masters  of 
primary  schools  are  too  often  obliged  to  cultivate  land,  or  to  engage  in 
other  avocations  which  distract  them  firom  the  performance  of  their 
school  duties,  even  if  they  are  not  otherwise  objectionable.  In  some 
schools  of  a  higher  kind,  the  master  is  induced  to  undertake  ministerial 
duties,  or  to  raise  the  school  fees  and  thus  exclude  fitmi  the  school  the 
very  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  was  endowed.  But  besides  an  ade- 
quate salary,  teachers  ought  to  see  before  them  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
promotion  as  the  reward  of  faithful  and  efficient  service,  and  to  have  an 
assurance  of  some  retiring  allowance,  when  age  or  infirmity  shall  have 
disqualified  them  for  the  performance  of  active  duties.  Arrangements  of 
this  kind  have  been  made  in  hardly  any  instances  for  the  benefit  of  mas- 
ters, and  the  patronage  of  the  endowed  schools  being  vested  in  many  dif- 
ferent hands,  it  has  not  been  poi-sible  to  organize  an  extensive  system  of 
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promotion.  Bren  where  opportunities  hare  existed  to  promote  efBcient 
masters  from  inferior  to  superior  situations,  the  power  has  not  been  as 
fully  exercised  as  was  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  schools. 

Tn  yiew  of  the  condition  of  the  teachers,  the  Commissioners  sajr : — 
"  We  are  not  of  opinion  that  our  endowed  schools  can  be  reformed  by  the 
pressure  of  an  external  authority  brought  to  bear  upon  them;  there 
must  be  internal  principles  of  life.  Measures  must  be  taken  to  secure,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  selection  of  properly  qualified  masters ;  and  those 
masters  when  appointed,  must  be  animated  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty 
by  every  fitting  motire.  We  must  facilitate  the  training,  we  must  ele- 
vate the  condition,  we  must  improve  the  prospects,  we  must  nuse  the  self- 
respect  of  the  masters ;  and  thus  we  shall  take  the  surest  steps  to  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  our  schools." 

6.  ScJiaol  Premises^  Furniture^  and  BequUitsB, — ^With  the  exception 
of  the  Royal  Free  Schools,  and  a  few  others  under  the  care  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education,  the  school-houses  of  this  class  are  dilapidated 
and  ill-supplied.  This  applies  most  forcibly  to  the  class  of  Diocesan 
Schools,  which  have  been  suffered  to  fall  to  decay  and  ruin  through  the 
unwillingness  and  neglect  of  the  Grand  Juries,  through  whom  alone  the 
funds  for  their  maintenance  can  be  raised.  In  the  other  grammar 
schools  the  inadequacy  of  endowment  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  bad 
state  of  repair  of  the  school  buildings,  whose  squalid  and  dilapidated  con- 
dition both  paralyzes  the  efibrts  of  even  the  most  zealous  and  intelligent 
master  to  promote  good  order  and  neatness,  compromises  his  own  self- 
respect  and  that  of  his  scholars,  and  is  even  seriously  prejudicial  to 
health.  The  advantages  of  ^  well-arranged  school-room  in  training  to 
habits  of  neatness  and  order  are  beyond  the  reach  of,  or  are  but  imper- 
fectly attainable  by  the  scholars  of  these  poorly  endowed  grammar 
schools. 

The  primary  schools,  also,  having  small  endowments,  are  generally 
in  bad  repair.  In  many  cases  no  funds  appear  available  for  their  contin- 
ued maintenance,  whilst  their  present  inefficient  state  precludes  the  hope 
of  exciting  in  their  favor  such  local  support  as  would  save  them  firom 
ruin.  This  neglect  of  comfort,  health,  and  even  decency  is  especially 
observable  in  the  charity  boarding-schools  for  the  poorer  classes,  demon- 
strating a  want  of  efficient  inspection  where  it  is  most  needed.  Many, 
however,  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  English  schools  are  provided  with  re- 
spectable and  well-planned  school-houses ;  the  best  of  them  being  much 
superior  to  the  grammar  schools  under  the  same  Board. 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Royal  Schools,  but  few  of  the  gram- 
mar schools  are  supplied  with  proper  school  furniture.  The  condition 
of  the  Erasmus  Smith  schools  in  this  respect  is  very  discreditable. 
Among  the  primary  schools  the  same  deficiency  prevails,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  most  flourishing  schools  under  the  care  of  the  National  Board, 
the  Christian  Brothers,  and  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith.  In  many  cases 
the  scholars  arc  supplied  with  unsuitable  books,  and  in  many  more  the 
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supply  IB  iltogether  disproportioiiate  to  the  number  of  pnpil&  Outline 
and  other  large  maps  are  not  so  frequently  found  as  they  ought  to  be ; 
e?en  writing  materials  are,  m  many  cases,  too  scantfly  supplied,  while 
globes,  chemical  apparatus,  and  collections  of  natural  objects  are  hardly 
to  be  found.  While  the  best  managed  primary  schools  are  adequately 
supplied  with  the  most  essential  school  requisites,  the  school-rooms  of  the 
ordinary  grammar  schools  are  nearly  destitute  of  them,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners are  forced  to  admit,  as  a  result  of  the  comparison  thus  instituted, 
that  instruction  in  some  importent  branches  of  education  reoeires  a 
greater  amount  of  attention  in  the  primary  than  in  the  superior  schools. 

0.  Pupils. — ^The  endowed  schools  originated  in  the  desire  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  education  to  different  ranks,  while  the  first  objects  of 
the  charities  were  doubtless  those  of  the  poorer  and  middle  classes,  who, 
were  it  not  for  the  etidowments,  would  hare  been  left  without  the  means 
of  obtaining  an  education  suited  to  their  state  of  life.  But  the  means  of 
primary  education  supplied  by  the  parochial  and  endowed  English 
schools  being  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  wante  of  the  poorer  classes, 
the  State  has  undertaken  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  *'  National 
Schools  *'  in  whieh  a  yery  large  number  of  children  receive  elementery  in- 
struction of  a  superior  kind.  So  far  as  regards  primary  instruction  there 
is  no  occasion  to  complain  that  the  children  of  the  poor  are  left  destitute, 
and  the  endowed  primary  schools,  though  not  as  well  managed  as  might 
be  wished,  are  yet  conferring  benefits  upon  the  class  of  persons  whom 
they  were  designed  to  serve. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  endowed  grammar  schools.  The  interests  of  the 
middle  classes  have  here  been  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  higher.  The 
practice  of  devoting  a  portion  of  the  charity  funds  to  the  payment  of  ap- 
prentice fees  has  been  generally  discontinued,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  pupils  are  received  as  boarders,  paying  such  stipends  and  receiving 
such  instruction  as  indicate  that  their  parents  are  in  comparatively  easy 
circumstances  and  that  they  are  themselves  preparing  for  the  Universities 
and  the  learned  professions,  rather  than  for  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and 
trade.  Of  the  pupils  educated  in  forty-six  endowed  grammar  schools, 
506  are  boarders  paying  fi'om  about  £20  to  about  £60  a-year.  The  num- 
ber of  day-scholars  is  1,091,  while  the  number  of  fVee  pupils  is  only  161. 
The  total  annual  value  of  these  endowments  is  about  £12,860,  indicating 
that  the  annual  cost  of  providing  free  grammar  school  instruction  is  at 
the  rate  of  £76  for  each  pupil.  In  the  case  of  the  Royal  Free  Schools 
there  is  an  even  greater  disproportion  between  the  magnitude  of  the  en- 
dowments and  the  result  produced  in  promoting  free  education.  The 
annual  value  of  the  endowments  is  here  £6,880 ;  the  number  of  boarders 
is  177,  paying  an  average  of  £43  a-year,  while  the  day -scholars  number 
only  134,  and  the  whole  number  of  free  pupils  is  but  forty-seven. 

The  little  regard  that  has  been  paid  to  the  rights  of  free  admission  has 
already  been  referred  to.  The  course  adopted  by  the  Incorporated  Soci- 
ety for  Oiling  the  free  places  in  the  boarding-schools  by  a  public  compet- 


j.aes«  uimis  are  cooauciea  wiio  juagmeni  ana  uumess,  ana 
beneficial  influence  upon  primary  educatiun  io  the  districts  fi 
the  candidates  are  selected,  though  some  of  the  most  valuable  i 
doubtless  due  to  the  great  zeal  and  ability  of  those  who  co 
examinations. 

The  great  irregularity  of  attendance  of  the  pupils  is  a  striki 
of  the  schools  for  the  poorer  classes  throughout  Ireland  and  es 
the  agricultural  districts.  The  labor  of  all  who  are  capable  oi 
the  various  harvest  operations  and  in  the  preparation  of  turf  is 
uable  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The  children  are  also  withe 
very  early  age,  so  that  the  amount  of  instruction  and  disciplin 
be  given  is  much  less  than  might  be  supposed.  This,  howevei 
much  felt  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  as  the  labor  of  young  pers 
so  generally  in  demand  for  the  various  purposes  of  manufactun 

DEMAND  FOB  INTERMEDIATB  EDUCATION. 

Much  evidence  was  taken  by  the  Commissioners  respecting 
of  larger  provision  for  intermediate  education  in  Ireland  anc 
mode  of  providing  for  it  This  evidence  showed  the  prevalence 
strong  feeling  respecting  the  increasing  deficiency  of  good  edu 
the  middle  classes,  and  the  conviction  was  also  generally  expi 
the  desire  for  an  education  of  a  higher  character  is  rapid! 
ground  among  the  middle  classes,  and  the  necessity  was  urge 
emment  grants  in  aid  of  local  efforts  for  the  establishment  c 
intermediate  schools. 

Mr.  Rirkf  the  member  of  Parliament  for  Newry,  and  long  r 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  north  of  Ireland,  remarked  that 
education  is  much  more  general  now  than  it  was  twenty  year 
of  a  lower  quality.  The  cause  arises  from  the  &ct  that  before 
lishment  of  National  Schools  there  was  in  every  town  one  or  m< 
masters  who  were  capable  of  teaching,  and  did  teach,  classic 
ence ;  and  though  not  many  pupils  took  advantage  of  this,  a  fe 
these  were  invariably  those  who  had  a  taste  for  a  higher  educa 
the  opening  of  the  National  Schools  took  away  almost  all  the  ch 
wished  for  merely  elementary  knowledge;  since  while  th« 
school-master  taught  all  the  rudiments  for  a  penny  a-weel 
schoolmaster  charged  from  sixteen  to  twenty-six  shillings  a-yei 
more ;  and  when  the  junior  classes  were  taken  away,  the  senio 
few  to  pay ;  so  that  in  most  cases  the  masters  sought  other  em\ 
and  it  is  only  in  a  few  of  the  larger  towns  that  such  schools  n( 
all.  At  the  same  time  there  never  was  such  a  demand  for  edv 
sons,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  more  especially  for  such  as 
knowledge  of  languages,  literature,  and  science.  The  son  oi 
chant  or  country  gentleman,  who  can  bear  the  expenses,  can  i 
this,  first,  at  an  academy  or  boarding  school,  and  secondly,  at 
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Qaeen^s  Colleges  or  Trinity  College ;  but  this  is  &r  beyond  the  remcfa  of 
the  son  of  the  smmll  farmer,  the  shop-keeper,  the  clerk,  the  artisan,  the 
mechanic,  or  the  manufacturer." 

The  Rer.  Dr.  McCosh,  Professor  in  the  Queen's  College,  Bel&st,  abo 
forcibly  illustrated  the  serious  deficiencies  existing  in  the  system  of  in- 
termediate education  in  the  north  of  Ireland : — "  There  are  large  Tillages, 
populous  rural  districts,  and  eren  market  and  borough  towns,  which  are 
not  within  five,  ten,  or  eyen  twenty  miles  of  any  classical  school"  And 
he  gires  corroboratiTe  statements  respecting  the  province  of  Ulster,  noto- 
riously in  a  better  position  than  other  provinces,  mentioning  numerous 
towns  of  two,  four,  six,  or  even  ten  thousand  inhabitants  that  have 
scarcely  a  classical  or  high  school  of  any  character  whatever.  An  an- 
nexed table  contains  a  list  of  the  towns  in  Ireland  of  over  2,000  inhabi- 
tants and  having  no  endowed  Grammar  or  superior  English  school,  in- 
cluding four  of  over  10,000,  eight  of  between  6  and  8,000,  sixteen  of  be> 
tween  4  and  6,000,  and  sixty-three  of  between  2  and  4,000  inhabitants. 

As  to  the  means  proposed  for  supplying  this  deficiency,  the  Commi»> 
doners  believe  that  it  can  be  effected,  without  establishing  a  Government 
system  of  intermediate  education  in  places  where  it  might  not  be  accept- 
able to  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  by  the  union  of  local  funds,  un- 
der the  management  of  local  trustees,  with  grants  of  public  money.  The 
provision  for  local  management  would  enable  the  trustees  to  make  suita- 
ble regulations  for  religious  instruction,  provided  that  the  school  shall, 
as  a  condition  of  its  partaking  of  the  grant  of  public  money,  admit  of  the 
united  education  of  persons  of  all  religious  persuasions;  and  provided, 
also,  that  the  local  managers  shall  be  subject  to  the  direct  control  of  the 
proposed  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools. 

This  conclusion  is  dissented  from  by  H.  G.  Hughes,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners, who  states  his  conviction  that  its  principle  is  wrong  and  un- 
suited  to  the  condition  of  society  in  Ireland.  He  asserts  that  the 
"  mixed  "  system  would  receive  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops,  and  if  requiring  theaid  of  local  assessments,  would  be 
impossible.  '*  The  mixed  system  will  not  be  adopted  by  the  Roman 
Catholics."  On  the  other  hand,  the  existing  schools  in  Ireland  that  have 
received  the  highest  commendations  of  the  Commission  are  those  of  an 
essentially  "  separate  "  and  exclusive  character.  They  are  the  schools  of 
the  Christian  Brothers,  the  schools  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  and  the 
schools  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  these  schools  the  managers,  teach- 
ers, and  pupils  are  of  the  same  religious  persuasion,  and  religious  in- 
struction is  not  only  incorporated  with  secular  instruction,  but  the  latter 
is  made  subservient  to  the  former,  and  in  these  "separate"  schools  larger 
numbers  receive  a  better  education,  at  less  expense,  than  the  pupils  of 
any  other  schools  that  came  within  the  scope  of  the  Commission.  Mr. 
Hughes  therefore  believes  the  "separate"  system  to  be,  not  only  sound 
in  principle,  but  worthy  of  a  fair  trial  as  the  only  alternative  the  State 
can  adopt,  if  it  proposes  to  legislate  for  the  education  of  the  middle  classes. 


The  OommissioDers  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  separate  ofBoe 
for  the  Registration  of  School  Endowments,  where  the  originals  or  copies 
of  all  deeds,  wills,  or  other  documents  containing  trusts  for  school  pur- 
poses should  be  lodged  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  an  officer  exclu- 
sively  charged  with  the  duty  of  preserving  and  arranging  them,  and 
making  their  contents  known  and  accessible  to  the  public. 

They  also  recommend  a  Board  of  Audit  established  in  Dublin,  possess- 
ing the  power  of  enforcing  the  transmission  of  accounts  and  vouchers, 
of  prosecuting  defaulters  and  recovering  balances,  to  report  periodically 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  Commissioners  recommend,  as  of  the  most  vital  importance,  a  re- 
construction of  the  system  of  supervision  and  control,  placing  it  upon  a 
broader  basis  and  modifying  as  the  experience  of  forty  years  has  shown 
to  be  necessary.  They  would  therefore  advise  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  Board,  com- 
posed of  a  sufficient  number  of  members,  appointed  by  the  Government, 
and  selected  with  a  due  regard  to  the  representation  of  the  various  religious 
persuasions.  One  of  the  Board  should  receive  a  salary  and  devote  his 
whole  time  to  its  business,  upon  whom  the  chief  responsibility  should  de- 
volve and  who  should  be  selected  mainly  with  a  view  to  his  fitness  for  these 
duties.  To  secure  efficient  and  periodical  inspection  there  should  be  one 
or  more  well-trained  and  adequately  paid  inspectors,  with  periodical  visita- 
tions, at  least  of  the  chief  schools,  by  the  paid  Commissioner.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  Board  should  extend  to  all  of  the  non-exclusive  schools,  all 
of  whose  property  should  be  vested  in  the  new  Board,  with  authority  to 
redistribute  the  revenues,  and  to  consolidate,  divide,  or  change  the  loca- 
tion of  the  schools.  They  should  have  authority,  so  far  as  consistent 
with  the  rights  of  private  patronage,  to  appoint  head  masters,  to  regulate 
the  saUries  of  teachers  and  assistants,  to  promote  them,  to  dismiss  for 
inefficiency  or  other  sufficient  cause,  and  to  grant  retiring  pensions  in 
eases  of  long  and  faithful  service.  They  should  also  have  the  power  of 
regulating  the  course  of  instruction,  and  a  large  measure  of  control  over 
the  teachers.  They  also  recommend  the  inspection  of  the  estates  by  a 
paid  functionary  under  direction  of  the  Board,  and  their  management  by 
local  agents.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  should  also  make  annual  re- 
port to  Parliament  of  all  their  proceedings,  including  the  results  of  their 
inspection  of  schools.  Special  recommendations  are  made  respecting  the 
Diocesan,  Royal,  and  other  non-exclusive  schools  under  the  proposed 
Board,  as  their  different  circumstances  or  defects  suggest 

The  Erasmus  Smith  schools,  the  schools  of  the  Incorporated  Society, 
and  all  the  other  exclusive  schools  and  endowments  are  made  the  subject 
of  special  suggestions  respecting  their  inspection  and  management,  re- 
pair of  buildings,  training  and  support  of  teachers,  admission  of  pupils, 
course  of  instruction,  &c ;  and  it  is  recommended  that  certain  schools  be 
converted  into  training  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  schoolmasters 
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and  mistresses,  or  into  model  schools,  furnishing  tnuning  for  pnpil- 
teachers. 

As  respects  religion  In  school,  they  consider  it  poesihle  to  separate  the 
courses  of  secular  and  religious  instruction  s<>  fiu*  as  to  enable  scholars  of 
different  religious  denominations  to  receive  secular  instruction  in  the 
same  school  without  compromise  of  opinions  or  risk  of  offense ;  and  that 
one  of  the  chief  recommendations  of  day-schcK)ls  and  of  the  great  advan- 
tages which  these  possess  over  boarding-schools  consists  in  the  facilitieB 
which  they  afford  for  combining  home  instruction  in  religions  and  moral 
principles  with  school  instruction  of  a  purely  secular  nature.  They 
therefore  advise  that  the  trustees  of  all  boarding-schools  should  be  ena- 
bled to  discontinue  the  boarding  department  and  to  employ  the  endow- 
ment in  the  support  of  the  pupils  as  residents  in  fiimilies  of  the  same  re- 
ligious belief,  and  where  they  can  attend  day-schools  approved  of  by  their 
parents  and  guardians,  and  can  also  enjoy  the  spiritual  instruction  and 
care  of  the  dcigy  of  the  same  denomination. 

They  advise  that  the  rights  of  free  admission  should  be  clearly  defined 
and  strictly  enforced ;  that  visitors  and  trustees  should  by  required  by 
statute  to  visit  their  schools  at  least  once  a-year  and  that  the  results  of 
the  visitation  should  be  made  public  in  the  newspapers ;  that  a  system 
of  superannuation  of  teachers  should  b®  adopted;  that  the  age  of  retire- 
ment should  be  fixed,  and  that  schoofaoaasters  should  be  required  to  in- 
sure for  a  sum  equal  to,  at  least,  three  times  their  annual  salary,  payable 
at  that  period,  or  at  death,  whichever  should  first  happen,  the  policy  be- 
ing assigned  to  the  managers  of  the  school  and  the  premiums  being  paid 
by  deductions  from  the  salary,  which  when  too  small  should  be  increased 
for  the  purpose. 

They  recommend  in  detail  a  more  extended  and  thorough  course  of 
English  and  scientific  instruction,  and  improved  methods  of  clasRical  in- 
struction in  the  grammar  schools.  They  also  advise  a  continuation  of 
the  system  of  competitive  examinations  for  appointments  in  the  public 
service,  as  a  measure  that  would  effectually  promote  intermediate  educa^ 
tion,  and  that  the  tests  for  these  examinations  should  be  as  general  as 
possible  in  their  character  so  as  to  avoid  the  serious  evils  that  would  arise 
from  directing  the  attention  and  efforts  of  masters  to  preparation  simplly 
for  the  special  requirements  oi  the  public  service. 


IX.   PUBUC  INSTRUCTION  IN  HANOYHL 

(Coatiooed.] 


II     SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

L     H18T0BT. 

Thb  history  of  Higher  Education  in  Hanorer,  closely  connected  here,  as 
throughout  Europe,  with  the  history  of  the  Church,  is  divided  into  two 
eras  hy  the  Reformation.  The  early  establishment  of  institutions  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction,  contemporary  with  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity under  Charlemagne,  was  due  only  to  the  necessity  of  educating  a 
clergy  for  the  Church,  and  their  character  and  standing  were  at  all  times 
determined  by  the  yiews  of  the  Church  in  regarc^to  the  training  of  those 
in  ecclesiastical  office.  The  *^schoUB  greca  et  latina^^  at  Osnabriick, 
founded  probably  in  788,  were  undoubtedly  the  first,  though  similar  ca- 
thedral schools  were  attached  to  the  bishoprics  of  Verden,  Bremen,  and 
nildesheim,  which  were  established  shortly  afterwards.  Convents  were 
soon  built  and  monasteries  of  different  orders  were  multiplied  in  all  parts 
of  the  land,  in  connection  with  which  were  numerous  monastic  schools. 
The  oldest  and  most  prominent  of  these  was  that  of  Bardewick,  founded 
early  in  the  ninth  century.  The  monks  of  the  orders  of  St  Francis  and 
St  Dominic,  under  the  tows  which  governed  them,  were  eminently  zeal- 
ous and  influential  in  behalf  of  education,  especially  in  the  cities,  while 
Chrodegang*s  Rules  for  Canonical  Life,  which  became  widely  prevalent 
with  the  clergy,  created  a  general  tendency  in  the  same  direction. 
Teachers  were  at  first  drawn  principally  from  Fnlda  and  Corvey,  but  the 
schools  were  soon  in  a  condition  to  themselves  supply  this  demand. 
Throughout  the  tenth  century  there  was  an  apparent  decline  in  the  en- 
ergy of  these  institutions,  the  instruction  that  was  given  not  going  be- 
yond a  mechanical  training  for  the  service  of  the  Church.  The  next  cen- 
tury, however,  shows  an  advance.  The  study  of  the  classics,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Sallust,  Status,  and  even  Homer,  is  mentioned  in  addition  to  the 
use  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  character  of  the  schools  is  at- 
tested by  the  appearance  of  such  men  as  Dietmar,  Witichind,  Adam  of 
Bremen,  and  Hrotsvitha,  and  of  Bemward  of  Hildesheim,  teacher  and 
friend  of  Otto  III.,  his  successor  Qodehard,  the  confidant  of  Henry  II., 
and  Meinwerk,  Bishop  of  Paderbom.  These  did  much  for  the  promotion 
of  classical  studies,  and  their  schools  became  widely  known.  But  their 
progress  was  soon  checked  by  the  growing  degeneracy  of  the  clergy  and 
of  the  monks,  consequent  upon  the  increased  wealth  of  the  convents  and 
chapters,  under  the  influence  of  which,  labor  was  neglected  and  vows 
were  forgotten.    The  political  troubles  which  followed  the  reign  of  Henry 
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tbe  LioQ  were,  moreoTer,  veiy  anfiiTormble  to  edocttional  progrea&  Oc- 
casKNul  efforts  were  made  towards  fcclesiarticaJ  reform,  the  new  orders 
of  the  Cistercians  and  Premonstnmts  arose,  and  the  severity  of  the  Bene- 
dictine roles  was  partially  restored,  but  the  schools  still  soffered  from 
neglect  and  it  was  not  untH  the  dawn  of  the  more  complete  Beformatioa 
that  any  special  improrement  was  visible. 

In  the  organization  of  these  schools,  as  eTerywhere  in  the  middle  ages, 
we  find  existing  the  divinon  of  the  scholars  as  ^  interiores  "  and  *^exteri- 
ores,**  according  as  they  resided  at  the  schod  or  at  home.  The  ^aehxAm 
minores,"  which  Charlemagne  had  required  to  be  opened  at  eYery  con- 
Tent  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  both  of  the  fi^ee  and  serfii  of  the 
iounediate  neighborhood,  were  simply  for  elementary  instruction  and  in 
▼ery  many  cases  were  the  only  ones  that  existed.  The  "schoie  ma- 
jores,"  which  were  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  range  of  the  sciences 
as  at  that  time  known,  could  be  sustained  only  by  the  larger  and  more 
richly  endowed  foundations^  In  most  of  these  schools  the  instruction 
consisted  in  learning  the  creed,  Lord*s  prayer,  etc.,  in  Latin,  with  the 
lives  and  legends  of  the  saints ;  Latin  grammar,  (usually  as  taught  in  the 
**  Doctrinale  "  of  Alexander,)  to  which  was  sometimes  added  the  reading 
of  Virgil  and  other  authors;  and  the  study  of  rhetoric  and  dialectics. 
To  meet  the  wants  of  the  Church  service,  music  was  always  made  promi- 
nent, while  what  was  called  astronomy  was  in  general  nothing  but  a  mere 
knowledge  of  the  calendar  for  determining  the  festivals  of  the  Church. 
Arithmetic  and  geometry  were  also  limited  to  what  was  most  essential 

The  first  evidence  of  a  better  spirit  is  seen  in  the  attempts  of  some 
towns  to  establish  schools  of  their  own.  The  attempt,  however,  was  al- 
ways beset  with  numerous  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  the  clergy  claimed 
the  exclusive  right  of  instruction  and  jealously  guarded  against  its  in- 
firingement,  while  the  older  institutions  set  themselves  in  active  and  bitter 
opposition  to  the  new.  In  general,  application  had  to  be  made  to  the 
bishop,  or  even  to  the  Pope,  for  the  privilege,  and  where  a  school  already 
existed,  rarely  was  anything  more  allowed  than  *"*  German  schools,'*  for 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing.  Yet  even  with  these  hindrances 
many  schools  would  have  been  established  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  had  not  the  commotions  of  the  times  turned  atten- 
tion to  other  subjects.  Where  the  right  of  granting  this  permission  was 
vested  in  the  sovereign,  the  object  was  more  easily  attained,  as  by  the 
city  of  Hanover  from  Duke  Otto  in  1280.  Still  these  ci^  schools  prior 
to  the  Reformation  were  few  in  number  and  differed  but  littie  from  the 
convent  schools,  the  instruction  being  still  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 
The  (Jniverstties,  with  their  guildlike  exclusiveness  and  adherence  to  the 
scholastic  methods  of  instruction,  exerted  but  little  influence  upon  them, 
and  it  was  long  before  we  see  in  them  any  trace  of  the  so-called  *^  revival 
of  letters."  Whatever  of  this  kind  occurs  was  due  to  the  labors  of  Ger- 
hard us  Magnus  and  Thomas  ^  Rempis,  who  were  both  the  forerunners 
of  the  Reformation  by  founding  the  *^  Brotherhood  of  the  Common  Life.** 


and  sciences,  and  gave  in  the  instruction  of  youth  a  strong 
right  direction. 

The  effect  was  felt  in  the  new  era  of  the  system  of  scho 
menced  with  the  Reformation.  Through  the  &Tor  of  the  i 
or  in  spite  of  their  opposition,  the  Reformation  was  early  ii 
became  prevalent  in  a  comparatively  short  time  in  all  the 
tions  of  the  territory,  excepting  the  episcopal  sees  of  Hildei 
nabriick,  and  a  few  monasteries.  The  change  was  effect 
counsels  and  encouragement  of  the  great  Reformer  hims< 
intimate  friends  Urbanus  Regius,  Gorvinus,  Bugenhagen,  , 
others,  who  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Church  and  scho< 
general  the  course  which  he  had  marked  out  The  diffe 
Regulations,"  extending  in  some  cases  over  a  large  territ< 
over  but  a  single  city,  included  also  the  schools,  so  far  as  \ 
they  should  be  established,  that  the  teachers  should  be 
provided  with  the  necessary  **  apprentices,"  and  with  cho 
structlon  in  music  As  regards  the  instruction  to  be  gi 
was  generally  made  to  Luther^s  pamphlet  *^  To  the  Gounsc 
German  cities,"  and  to  the  school  ordinance  of  Saxony  of 
all,  the  school  was  considered  the  daughter  of  the  Church 
her ;  the  Qospel  was  the  moving  power  of  the  times  and  i 
the  prime  duty  of  the  times. 

At  first,  therefore,  the  schools  were  truly  "  Latin  "  schoc 
which  were  generally  three  classes.  In  the  lowest  class 
reading,  writing,  the  Lord^s  prayer,  the  creed  and  pray 
was  given  them  to  read  and  Cato  to  translate  and  commi 
by  which  means  a  large  number  of  Latin  words  were  learr 
ond  class  studied  grammar,  etymology,  syntax,  prosody, 
.£sop*8  fables,  the  Psedologia  of  Mosellanus,  the  Colloquiei 
and  passages  from  Plautus  and  Terence.  Much  was  comn 
ory.  Religious  instruction  was  given  every  Wednesday  i 
embracing  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Creed,  and  t 
from  the  Vulgate  of  the  Qospel  of  St  liatthew  and  perhi 
Epistles,  and  Proverbs.  In  the  third  class  this  instruction  \ 
and  the  Latin  was  followed  up  by  the  reading  of  Virgil,  0 
ro*s  OfiBces  and  Epistles,  with  metrics  and  a  weekly  compo 
kind.  Latin  conversation  was  much  insisted  upon.  Diale< 
one  were  finally  taken  up,  and  in  all  classes  music  and  sing 
attended  to. 

Numerous  schools  of  this  character  were  soon  establishc 
Protestant  Germany,  not  only  in  the  larger  cities  but  ev 
were  unable  to  allow  an  **  apprentice  "  as  assistant  in  tea 
were  often  joined  with  the  ^*  German  schools"  under  the  cl 
versity  graduate  as  rector — an  arrangement  that  has  in  s< 
vived  to  the  present  day.    The  rector  was  usually  employe 
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council,  and  selected  his  own  assistants.  The  city  clergy  had  the  over- 
sight and  visitation  of  the  school.  Prizes  were  offered  hy  the  coundl  in 
reward  of  diligence,  and  the  interest  of  the  puhlic  in  the  new  institutions 
was  yery  general  The  reformed  monastic  schools  were  similarly  organ- 
ized, and  being  endowed  with  the  secularized  property  of  the  convents 
and  chapters,  were  often  richer  than  the  city  schools,  which  had  also  the 
benefit  of  the  devolved  ecclesiastical  benefices. 

The  Interim  of  Charles  Y.,  in  its  application  to  the  schools,  was  either 
disregarded  or  to  some  extent  successfully  resisted,  until  by  the  religious 
peace  of  Augsburg  in  1655,  full  liberty  was  again  restored,  which  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  cities  was  made  more  sure  by  the  payment  of  consid- 
erable subsidies  to  the  sovereign.  But  it  had  soon  been  seen  that  these 
schools  were  very  defective  both  in  their  organization  and  in  the  character 
of  their  teachers,  and  numerous  attempts  were  made  in  the  different  terri- 
tories for  their  improvement,  with  but  little  success.  The  first  important 
change  was  effected  over  a  large  part  of  the  present  territory  by  Julius, 
Duke  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel,  in  1584,  by  whom  all  the  city,  town, 
and  convent  schools  were  placed  under  the  consistory  at  Wolfenbuttel, 
while  each  institution  was  subjected  to  the  oversight  of  a  special  commit^ 
tee.  The  election,  examination,  duties  and  salaries  of  the  teachers  were 
provided  for,  and  in  the  course  of  study,  while  Latin  still  received  the 
greatest  attention,  the  aim  was  higher,  the  readings  were  more  compre- 
hensive and  the  exercises  were  more  varied  and  difficult.  The  study  of 
Greek  was  also  pursued  in  the  two  higher  classes.  Melancthon*s  text- 
books were  introduced  and  his  influence  was  largely  felt 

The  other  parts  of  the  country  gradually  attained  to  a  more  fixed  and 
uniform  order,  both  in  the  Church  and  schools,  under  which,  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  thirty  years'  war,  there  was  con- 
tinual advance  in  the  system  of  higher  education.  The  number  of  classes 
was  increased  in  the  Latin  schools  to  five  and  six,  and  a  demand  arose 
for  yet  higher  institutions  that  should  give  a  satisfactory  preparation  for 
the  University,  or  even  take  its  place.  Such  a  one  had  been  opened  at 
Gottingcn  in  1642,  but  was  closed  two  years  afterwards.  Another  was 
founded  in  1686,  in  which  the  course  of  instruction  included  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  rhetoric,  dialectics,  Latin  prose  and  metrical  compo- 
sition, physics,  and  lectures  upon  divinity  and  Roman  law,  and  even  for 
a  short  time  upon  medicine.  A  somewhat  similar  college  existed  at  II- 
fcld,  of  which  Michael  Neander  was  rector  from  1660  to  1695,  who  by  his 
example,  writings,  and  teachings  exerted  an  extraordinary  influence— 4is 
did  also  John  Sturm,  by  his  energy  and  activity. 

But  the  increase  of  these  schools,  which  had  now  become  numeroua, 
and  the  improvement  in  the  course  of  study  which  began  now  to  include 
mythology,  history,  and  the  elements  of  mathematics,  and  the  prominent 
influence  of  the  University  at  Helmstedt  in  supplying  the  schools  with 
efficient  teacherp,  were  cut  short  by  the  course  of  political  events.  Dur- 
ing the  thirty  years'  war  many  schools  were  closed,  many  were  with 


institutions  were  reestablished  and  prosperity  restored 
than  could  have  been  expected,  but  the  greatest  difficulty 
barity,  rudeness,  and  disinclination  for  thorough  culture, 
had  caused.  It  was  more  easy  to  excite  a  fondness  fo 
of  learning)  such  as  was  then  so  prevalent  in  France.  Tl 
ever,  some  institutions  toward  the  close  of  the  sevente^ 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  that  were  ably  com 
these  was  the  **  Ritter  Academy  **  at  Liineburg,  for  the  e 
nobility  for  the  public  service,  which  was  founded  in  165( 
unUl  1849. 

The  farther  perfection  of  the  school  system  became  noi 
through  the  consolidation  of  the  several  territories  under  o 
which  was  completed  in  1705.  The  consistory  at  Han 
assumed  the  management  of  churches  and  schools,  but  : 
limited  to  a  general  inspection,  the  internal  as  well  as  ext 
each  school  being  still  to  a  great  extent  in  the  l^ds  of 
and  magistrates.  The  rapidly  increasing  and  excessive  n 
logical  candidates  afforded  occasion  for  the  first  so 
Edict,  of  1722.  This  law  discouraged  from  a  course  of  st 
versity  all  such,  of  the  lower  orders  in  particular,  as  wei 
qualified  for  it,  and  required  that  every  one  having  such  a 
should,  before  his  fourteenth  year,  undergo  an  exuninatic 
cial  committee  appointed  in  certain  cities  for  the  purpose, 
to  possess  the  requisite  abilities,  no  scholarship  could  be 
support  The  otlicrs,  after  four  years  of  study,  were  to 
a  second  examination,  upon  the  result  of  which  depended 
a  university  stipend.  That  this  edict  was  not  more  fi 
execution  may  be  in  a  measure  due  to  the  establishment 
sity  of  Gottingen,  an  event  of  great  import  to  the  high 
also  to  the  founding  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary  in  conn 
University,  for  supplying  a  pressing  want  which  the  old  S 
at  Helmstedt  had  long  failed  to  meet 

This  institution  was  opened  in  1737  with  nine  theolog 
pupils,  under  the  care  of  Ocsner,  Professor  of  Eloquence  in 
They  were  required,  besides  attention  to  the  essentials  of  • 
sue  a  course  of  mathematics,  including  arithmetic,  gcoroi 
tronoroy,  and  mechanics,  to  attend  lectures  on  physic;^ 
universal  history,  in  connection  with  geography.  They 
to  attend  the  lectures  upon  philosophy,  but  in  order  to 
ancient  and  modern  philosophies  and  to  be  able  to  expi 
upon  such  subjects  in  good  Latin,  a  weekly  lecture  and 
hdd  upon  the  "  Initia "  of  Emesti.  Gksner  was  also  n 
them  lectures  upon  the  art  of  instruction ;  upon  Latin  grs 
both  how  to  teach  and  how  to  use  it,  with  exercises  in  a 
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lion;  upon  Greek  grammar  and  its  application;  upon  rhetoric,  with 
elaborate  exercises  in  composition  ;  upon  the  poetry  of  the  Germans,  Ro- 
mans and  Greeks ;  and  upon  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities.  The  students 
were  also  advised  to  private  exercises  together,  such  as  the  comparison  of 
the  original  text  of  the  Scriptures  with  Luther's  German  and  GastelHo's 
Latin  translations,  and  the  reading  of  geographical  works  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  maps.  Opportunity  for  practice  in  teaching  was 
aflTorded  at  the  gymnasiums.  Each  student  received  an  annual  stipend 
of  fifty  thalers,  and  on  leaving  the  school  had  the  right  to  give  private 
instruction  until  a  vacancy  occurred  in  a  public  institution,  and  after  ten 
years  of  faithful  service  he  could  claim  priority  in  appointment  to  an 
office  in  the  Church. 

A  second  law  was  issued  by  George  II.  in  August,  1787,  drawn  up  by 
Gesner  and  others,  and  designed  to  introduce  a  uniform  method  of  teadi- 
ing  into  all  the  schools  of  the  larger  cities.  It  gave  in  detail  the  duties 
of  the  rector  and  teachers,  and  prescribed  minutely  the  method  of  in- 
struction in  each  study,  but  as  it  fiiiled  of  being  carried  into  operation,  it 
is  only  of  interest  as  illuMrating  the  methods  of  that  period.  Arithmetic 
was  limited  to  the  rule  of  three  and  common  fractions.  The  study  of 
geometry  was  recommended.  Great  attention  was  given  to  **  object 
teaching,^  and  to  the  acquirement  of  the  names,  both  in  German  and 
Latin,  of  every  natural  object  Great  use  was  made  of  Comenias'  ^*  Or- 
bis  Pictus,*'  walks  were  to  be  taken,  workshops  to  be  visited,  and  lectures 
given  on  the  most  prominent  phenomena  of  nature  and  art  Instruction 
was  to  be  given  in  all  kinds  of  civil  matters  and  forms  of  busineoa^  and 
the  reading  of  books,  and  even  of  newspapers,  was  to  be  taken  advantage  of 
for  these  purposes.  Meanwhile  the  Latin  was  not  neglected  but  was  made 
the  center  of  instruction.  The  directions  respecting  this  study  were  most 
minute.  Exercises  in  speaking  it  and  in  committing  words  and  sentences 
to  memory  long  preceded  any  instruction  in  grammar.  The  **  Liber  Me- 
morials "  of  Cellarius,  Hubner*s  History,  and  passages  from  Ca8teIlio*8 
Latin  Bible  were  first  read  and  learned,  followed  by  instruction  In  the 
declinations,  conjugations,  and  syntax.  The  course  of  reading  included 
Ph»dru8,  Eutropius,  Valerius,  Nepos,  Justinius,  Cesar,  Livy,  and  Cic- 
ero, with  strict  attention  to  the  construction  and  grammar,  history  and 
antiquities,  and  with  constant  employment  of  the  language  both  in 
speaking  and  writing. 

The  study  of  Greek  was  conducted  upon  the  same  general  principles. 
The  reading  consisted  of  the  New  Testament,  Gesner*s  Reader,  Xeno- 
phon's  Memorabilia,  Homer  and  Hesiod.  Hebrew  was  taught  in  prepa- 
ration for  a  theological  course.  Geography  and  history  received  in  turn 
two  hours  a  week  only,  their  completion  at  the  University  being  trusted 
to  the  private  diligence  and  interest  of  the  student  Music  was  made 
prominent  Besides  the  class  exercises,  an  hour's  private  instruction 
daily  was  required  of  every  pupil  for  his  more  thorough  understanding 
of  what  had  been  gone  over,  and  opportunity  was  also  given  for  a  more 
extended  instruction  in  any  branch,  to  such  as  desired  it 


uniTersuYt  wno  was  at  ine  neaa  oi  tne  xeacners'  seminary,  shoum  D6 
inspector  of  the  schools  and  see  to  the  faithftil  carrying  out  of  Its  regula- 
tions, to  whom  also  the  rectors  were  required  to  report  But  jealous  of 
their  rights  and  of  the  independence  still  left  to  them,  and  offended  at 
the  appointment  of  a  monitor  and  master,  the  magistrates  and  rectors 
left  the  ordinance  unheeded  except  when  forced  to  comply  with  it,  and  in 
not  one  institution  was  it  carried  into  full  operation.  The  inspectorship 
was  abolished  after  Qesner's  death  in  1761,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
schools  was  now  due  solely  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  University 
and  Teachers'  Seminary,  and  to  the  personal  efficiency  of  the  rectors  and 
teachers.  The  theological  course  of  study  which  the  teachers  had  all 
passed  through,  added  little  to  their  excellence  as  teachers ;  indeed,  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  with  its  tendency  to  rationalism  on  the  one  hand  and  to 
pietism  upon  the  other,  showed  such  an  indifference  to  the  Church,  that 
in  1776  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  issue  a  proclamation  for  the  encour- 
agement of  theological  study.  Tet  under  the  influence  of  the  philosoph- 
ical training  of  the  University  and  the  teachings  of  Heyne,  Mitcherlich 
and  others  at  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  there  were  men  who  strove  to  re- 
alize Gesner*s  ideas  and  methods,  and  who  pursued  a  steady  and  judi- 
cious course  through  the  wordy  wars  of  that  period,  which  were  fostered 
by  the  pretensions  of  Basedow  and  his  adherents.  Among  these  may  be 
especially  mentioned  John  Daniel  Schumann,  one  of  the  earliest  of  Gks- 
ner*s  pupils,  who  was  rector  at  Frankenhausen,  Einbeck,  Glausthal,  and 
afterwards  at  Hanover.  These  men  considered  real  knowledge  and  a 
thorough  instruction  in  Christianity  as  the  surest  remedies  for  a  sectional 
and  fanatical  spirit,  and  therefore,  with  strict  attention  to  other  branches, 
devoted  also  from  six  to  eight  hours  a  week  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  and 
catechism. 

But  one  of  the  most  serious  hindrances  to  the  prosperity  of  the  schools 
has  always  been  the  relation  of  the  teacher*s  office  as  the  entrance-door 
to  the  more  lucrative,  respected,  and  less  laborious  office  of  the  ministry. 
The  teacher's  position  was  not  an  attractive  one,  particularly  in  the 
smaller  cities  where  hard  labor  and  an  insufficient  salary  were  united. 
In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  1780,  Hoyne  writes  that  few 
of  the  large  schools  had  derived  any  marked  advantage  from  the  improved 
methods  of  the  thirty  years  preceding  in  the  study  of  the  classics,  or  from 
the  liberal  ideas  of  education  that  had  recently  arisen.  Few  had  under^ 
gone  a  corresponding  remolding  and  improvement  in  the  system  of  in- 
struction. He  complains  of  the  "  modem  pedagogues,'*  who  overthrow 
the  old  order  of  things  without  knowing  what  they  substitute  in  its  place, 
and  also  of  the  numerous  Latin  schools,  in  places  where  they  were  not 
needed,  without  the  necessary  means  or  force  of  teachers,  which  allure 
to  a  course  of  study  boys  of  only  moderate  abilities,  whose  highest  at- 
tainments can  but  lower  the  standard  of  culture  among  the  educated 
eU^cs.     '*  Without  n  general  supcrmt^jndcuce  t>vtir  tii^  .  v  ..l^u;   -,;-U  a 
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fixed  Board  which  shall  hare  oversight  over  the  whole,  which  shall  ex- 
amine the  teachers  and  give  direction  and  counsel  respecting  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  in  every  place,  there  is  little  hope  of  their  improve- 
ment But  few  men  in  any  country  can  be  expected  to  have  enlightened 
ideas  of  a  school  system.  It  needs  much  study  and  knowledge  that  lies 
outside  of  the  beaten  paths ;  it  needs  a  special  direction  to  be  given  to 
the  mental  powers,  and  long-continued  attention,  observation  and  experi- 
ence, before  the  wants  and  difQculties  can  be  understood  even,  much  less 
removed.     But  in  pedagogy,  as  in  medicine,  every  one  is  a  doctor.** 

The  city  magistrates  themselves  could  no  longer  close  their  eyes  to  the 
deficiencies  of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  and  we  now  see  those  who 
had  rejected  Qesner*s  superintendence,  applying  to  his  successor  for  ad- 
vice and  assistance.  The  application  of  the  city  of  Gottingen  to  Heyne, 
in  1797,  for  a  teacher,  led  to  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  gymna- 
sium, of  which  the  supervision  was  given  to  him.  Owing  to  his  success 
here,  a  new  constitution  was  also  drawn  up  by  him  in  1802  for  the  Ly- 
ceum at  Hanover,  and  in  1808  he  aided  in  effecting  improvements  in  the 
gymnasium  at  Glausthal.  Political  disturbances  prevented  similar  re- 
forms in  other  cities.  His  position  at  the  head  of  the  Teachers*  Seminary 
gave  him  a  great  influence,  which  was  increased  by  his  constant  and  vig- 
orous opposition  to  the  efforts  of  the  **  Reformers**  to  degrade  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages  from  the  place  which  it  had  so  long  held.  The 
location  of  the  teachers  was  to  a  great  extent  in  his  hands,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  consulted  whenever  a  vacancy  occurred,  and  his  recommendation 
was  equivalent  to  the  bestowal  of  the  position.  As  this  was  also  true  of 
his  successors,  the  final  result  was  that  the  consistory  at  Hanover,  to 
whom  the  examination  of  teachers  had  belonged  and  was  obligatory, 
gradually  resigned  the  duty  and  lost  all  connection  with  the  higher 
schools.  This  was  less  the  case,  however,  with  the  consistories  of  Stade, 
Ottendorf,  Osnabriick,  and  Aurich,  where  a  custom  once  established  was 
less  easily  changed,  and  where  the  schools  were  under  the  more  imme- 
diate inspection  of  the  consistories. 

Still  the  great  want  of  unity  of  plan  and  object  in  the  different  schools 
was  not  met  The  most  serious  differences  existed  in  the  proficiency  of 
students  presenting  themselves  for  entrance  into  the  University,  owing 
to  the  want  of  any  final  examination  or  of  any  uniform  standard  of  re- 
quirements for  academical  study,  and  it  was  to  remove  this  evil  that  the 
present  organization  of  the  higher  schools  was  finally  effected.  This  or- 
ganization is  based  upon  three  ordinances  which  provide  respectively  for 
the  examination  of  the  proficiency  of  candidates  for  the  University,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  supreme  Board  of  Instruction,  and  for  the  exami- 
nation of  candidates  for  the  tcacher*s  office. 

IL      EZISTIKO  GBOANIZATION. 

1.  l?ie  Examination  in  Proficiency. 
The  Roynl  ordinances  of  Sept  and  Nov.,  1829,  were  designed  to  In* 


study  who  have  not  sufficient  mental  ability  for  it  To  secure  the  latter 
object,  a  prior  examination  is  required,  as  by  the  former  law  of  Nov., 
1722,  by  a  committee  formed  of  the  regular  teachers  of  each  gymnasium, 
and  in  accordance  with  directions  prescribed  in  the  ordinance. 

The  proficiency  examination,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  close  of  the 
g3rmnasial  course,  is  so  far  made  obligatory  that  a  certificate  of  profi- 
ciency, so  gained,  is  necessary  to  every  one  intending  to  enter  a  profes- 
sion requiring  three  or  more  years  of  university  study,  and  is  made  an 
indispensable  condition  to  a  position  as  clergyman,  lawyer,  physician,  or 
teacher  in  a  higher  school,  as  well  as  for  the  attainment  of  the  Doctorate 
or  a  professorship  in  the  University.  There  is  an  examining  committee 
at  each  fully  organized  gymnasium,  consisting  of  the  regular  teachers,  a 
competent  clergyman,  one  of  the  city  magistrates,  and  the  royal  commis- 
sioner, who  acts  as  chairman.  There  is  a  similar  committee  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Qdttingen,  and  a  central  committee  at  the  Lyceum  in  the  city 
,  of  Hanover.  Every  student  must  be  examined  at  the  gymnasium  which 
he  last  attended. 

At  the  written  examination,  the  written  exercises  of  all  the  previous 
year,  with  the  corrections,  as  from  the  hand  of  the  teacher,  are  laid  before 
the  committee,  together  with  the  *' curriculum  vitaD,^*  which  has  been  pre- 
pared under  the  oversight  of  a  teacher  and  shows  all  the  studies  that 
have  been  gone  over.  A  preliminary  judgment  can  thus  be  formed  of 
the  standing  of  the  examinant  There  is  then  required  a  German  and  a 
Latin  composition ;  a  translation  from  one  of  the  more  difficult  Greek  or 
Latin  authors,  with  Latin  annotations ;  a  translation  fVom  German  into 
French,  and  with  theological  students,  from  the  Hebrew ;  solutions  of 
problems  in  mathematics  and  physics ;  and  answers  to  questions  in  an 
cient  and  modem  history,  and  upon  Greek,  Roman,  German,  and  French 
literature.  In  the  oral  examination,  the  authors  designated  are  Homer, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Heroditus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Plutarch,  Hor- 
ace, Virgil,  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Tacitus.  Each  student  is  required  to 
translate  a  passage  fVom  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  prose  writer  and  poet. 
For  the  more  difficult  authors  a  short  preparation  is  permitted,  with  the 
use  of  a  lexicon.  In  connection  with  this  exercise,  their  proficiency  in 
speaking  Latin  is  also  tested,  as  well  as  their  knowledge  of  ancient  his- 
tory, geography,  mythology,  and  antiquities.  In  French,  similar  trans- 
lations are  required,  and  the  examination  is  wholly  conducted  in  that 
language.  The  examination  in  German  embraces  the  general  principles 
of  grammar  and  style,  and  the  history  of  literature,  while  the  student's 
knowledge  of  general  history  and  geography  is  also  thoroughly  tried. 
In  mathematics,  solutions  are  required  to  problems  in  arithmetic,  geome- 
try, and  trigonometry,  and  precision  and  clearness  of  thought  are 
here  particularly  tested.  A  knowledge  is  required  of  the  main  princi- 
ples of  physics  and  natural  history,  and  the  examination  also  includes  re- 
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ligioD,  morala,  and  religiooi  htstoiy.  Of  ffais  onl  ezBrnination  a  Tcrf 
minate  record  is  made. 

Certificates  of  these  different  gndes  were  granted,  and  in  detennining 
the  standing  of  the  students  the  testimony  of  the  teachen  was  takm  into 
accoant,  as  well  as  the  results  of  the  examination.  The  certificate  of  the 
third  grade  was  conferred  upon  snch  as  passed  a  tolerabljgood  examina- 
tion in  all  branches,  or  stood  very  well  in  only  one  department ;  this  cer- 
tificate gave  no  claim  to  a  stipend,  nor  did  it  exempt  theological  stndents 
from  military  duty.  A  certificate  of  the  first  grade  was  given  to  those 
whose  performances  in  all,  or  nearly  all  branches,  were  rery  good. 

The  error  in  the  requirements  here  made  was  not  that  too  much  was 
demanded  in  any  one  department,  but  that  the  same  proficiency  was  ex- 
pected in  them  all — which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  acquire,  at  least  in 
the  then  condition  of  the  schools.  At  the  examination  in  1831,  of  115 
applicants,  twenty-three  received  a  first-class  certificate,  thirty-six  the 
second,  and  forty-five  the  third,  whfle  eleren  were  rejected  altogether. 
In  the  next  year,  of  135  applicants,  twenty-three  were  of  the  first  class, 
seventy-two  of  the  second,  and  thirty-two  of  the  third,  only  eight  being 
rejected.  In  later  years  the  proportion  of  those  in  the  middle  class  be- 
came yet  greater  and  the  rejections  ceased  entirely ;  the  effects  of  the 
law  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools  were  plainly  evident  After  an 
experience  of  eight  years,  these  provisional  regulations  were  submitted 
to  a  careful  revision  by  the  Board  of  Instruction  and  Ck>mmittee  of  Exam- 
iners, and  the  amendments  proposed  were  adopted  and  embodied  in  the 
instructions  of  May,  1889.  History,  geography,  and  the  history  of  Ger^ 
man  literature  were  now  removed  firom  the  written  examination ;  the 
Latin  annotations  to  the  translation  fi-om  the  Greek  were  omitted,  and  a 
statement  of  the  meaning  and  connection  of  the  passage  substituted,  and 
a  translation  from  German  into  Greek  permitted  to  any  who  wished  thus 
to  make  up  for  deficiencies  in  other  branches ;  mathematics  and  physics 
were  to  be  taken  more  in  connection.  In  the  oral  examination,  the  his- 
tory of  French  literature  was  omitted,  and  that  of  Greek  and  Roman  lit- 
erature was  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  translations;  preparation 
for  the  translations  was  no  longer  permitted ;  natural  history  was  drop- 
ped, and  in  physics  only  the  easier  sections  were  touched  upon,  except 
to  compensate  for  deficiencies  elsewhere.  Thus  the  labor  of  the  exami- 
nation was  simplified  and  lightened,  a  somewhat  freer  scope  was  given 
for  the  development  of  individual  talents  and  inclinations,  and  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  second  grade  was  regarded  as  the  honorable  aim  of  the  dili- 
gent scholar  gifted  with  ordinary  talents.  The  greater  weight  which  was 
allowed  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher,  and  the  importance  which  was 
given  to  faithful  diligence,  moral  conduct,  and  religious  culture,  in  the 
bestowal  of  a  certificate,  and  the  efiiciency  of  the  examination  in  demon- 
strating, without  previous  special  preparation  and  without  pretense  or 
illusion,  the  actual  results  of  the  whole  course  of  instruction,  aided 
greatly  its  salutary  working. 


oance  of  Aug.,  1846,  by  which  the  graduation  of  the  certificates  was 
abolished,  and  all  that  passed  the  examination  were  placed  upon  an  equal 
footing  as  regarded  stipends  and  privileges.  The  examination  was  yet 
farther  simplified  and  the  requirements  reduced,  by  limiting  the  written 
examination  to  a  German  and  a  Latin  composition,  to  a  translation  into 
French,  and  the  solution  of  mathematical  problems,  while  in  the  oral  ex- 
ercises, students  who  were  to  pursue  the  study  of  law  or  medicine  were 
exempted  from  Greek,  the  examination  in  which,  as  well  as  in  Latin,  was 
to  be  conducted  in  German.  Grecian  history  was  limited  to  the  period 
from  500  to  828  B.  C. ;  the  Roman,  to  the  time  of  Augustus;  and  of 
Germany,  from  Charlemagne.  In  conferring  the  certificate,  still  greater 
prominence  was  given  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher,  and  the  written 
exercises  of  the  previous  year  were  also  to  be  taken  into  account,  which 
had  not  heretofore  been  done.  In  1848,  a  general  school  conference  was 
held  at  Hanover,  as  a  result  of  which,  the  preliminary  examination  was 
no  longer  required,  but  in  its  stead  the  board  of  teachers  of  the  gymna- 
sium were  required  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  abilities  of  any  student 
desiring  to  pursue  a  university  course,  after  one  year*s  study  and  on  at- 
taining the  age  of  fifteen.  A  translation  from  German  into  Latin  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  Latin  composition,  (a  change  which  has  proven  injudi- 
cious,) and  the  examination  in  Greek  was  again  required  of  all  graduates. 
These  regulations,  as  thus  amended,  are  still  in  force  and  have  gone  far 
towards  effecting  the  object  which  was  originally  in  view. 

2.  The  Supreme  Board  of  Inatruciion, 
This  Board  was  established  by  a  Royal  ordinance  of  June,  1880,  and 
consists  of  a  Chief  School  Counselor,  who  is  at  the  same  time  General  In- 
spector of  all  the  higher  schools,  and  two  other  members.  It  is  coordi- 
nate with  and  independent  of  the  other  State  Boards  and  has  all  the 
rights,  under  the  Ministry,  incident  to  the  supreme  management  of  all 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  kingdom.  It  regulates  the  internal 
organization  and  determines  the  course  of  instruction ;  in  conjunction 
with  the  provincial  and  local  authorities,  it  regulates  external  affairs  and 
has  oversight  over  the  financial  administration  of  the  schools;  it  has  the 
appointment  of  the  teachers  below  the  third  class  in  the  State  schools 
and  the  confirmation  of  the  lower  teachers  in  the  city  schools,  and  the 
right  of  nomination  to  the  Ministry  of  the  higher  teachers  and  rectors  of 
the  State  institutions,  and  also  of  the  city  schools  after  consultation  with 
the  patrons  of  those  schools ;  it  has  the  supervision  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  and  conduct  of  the  teachers;  and  finally,  it  has  the  control  of 
the  examination  in  proficiency.  That  the  Board  may  know  how  far  the 
provisions  for  this  examination  are  carried  out  and  to  secure  uniformity 
in  its  operation,  reports  of  each  examination  are  required  to  be  made  to 
it,  the  plan  of  lessons  in  each  school  roust  be  submitted  annually,  or 
semi-annually,  for  its  approbation,  and  the  General  Inspector  must  visit 
every  school  at  least  once  in  two  years.    B^  this  means  the  Board  is 
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enabled  to  learn  the  efficiency  of  each  institntion  and  of  each  teacher, 
has  opportanitj  for  communicating  advice,  admonition,  enconragement, 
or  commendation,  and  can  the  better  carry  out  its  purpose  of  placing 
each  teacher  where  his  labor  will  be  most  effective. 

3.  2%e  PreparaHon  of  Teackars, 

The  Board  of  Instruction  has  from  its  establishment  esteemed  it  of 
fbndamental  importance  that  the  teachers  as  a  class  should  be  not  only 
able  and  well  educated,  but  earnestly  appreciative  of  the  greatness  of 
their  calling.  For  the  training  of  such  men  there  already  existed  the 
Teachers*  Seminary  at  Gottingen,  but,  with  the  discouraging  prospects 
which  the  schools  offered,  there  were  few  who  were  willing  to  devote 
themselves  by  preference  and  exclusively  to  this  profession.  Success 
depended,  therefore,  upon  opening  to  teachers  a  surer  prospect  of  a  re* 
munerative  career,  which  was  effected  by  the  ordinance  of  April,  1831. 
By  this  was  established  a  Scientific  Committee  of  Examination  at  Gottingen, 
in  which  were  represented  all  the  branches  in  which  the  future  teachers 
of  the  higher  institutions  of  the  kingdom  would  need  to  be  examined,  and 
it  was  provided  that  every  teacher  who  should  pass  the  required  exami- 
nation before  this  committee,  should  have  a  reversionary  right  to  a  posi- 
tion in  a  higher  school  and  thus  a  regular  career  be  opened  to  him  as  in 
other  branches  of  the  State  service.  To  furnish  the  practical  training 
preparatory  to  this  examination,  a  Normal  Seminary  was  opened  at  Got- 
tingen  in  1842,  in  two  sections.  The  first  is  under  the  charge  of  a  **  Pro- 
fessor Ordinarius,'*  and  as  the  course  is  considered  a  continuation  of  that 
at  the  Teachers'  Seminaty,  the  right  of  admission  belongs  by  preference 
to  those  who  have  pursued  the  required  two  years*  course  at  that  insti- 
tution, and  then  to  such  as  have  successfully  pursued  a  three  years* 
course  at  the  University  in  such  branches  as  are  fitted  to  prepare  them 
for  their  future  office.  The  Director  gives  from  two  to  four  lectures  a 
week  upon  the  history  of  the  school  system  and  the  principles  of  gymna- 
sial  instruction,  or  requires  of  the  students  essays,  discussions,  and  criti- 
cisms upon  pedagogical  subjects.  Their  leisure  time  is  devoted  to  gen- 
eral scientific  study.  The  number  is  limited  to  six,  who  at  the  end  of 
the  year*s  course  are  admitted  to  the  examination  before  the  committee. 
Each  member  receives  a  stipend  of  sixty-five  thalers,  and  board  to  the 
farther  amount  of  fifty  thalers. 

The  second  section  is  under  the  care  of  the  Director  of  the  gynmasium 
and  consists  of  four  members  who  have  passed  through  the  first  section 
and  on  examination  shown  themselves  capable  of  instructing  all  the 
classes  of  a  gymnasium  in  some  one  principal  branch.  The  appointment 
is  made  by  the  Supreme  Board  of  Instruction,  to  whom  semi-annual  reports 
must  be  made  of  the  progress  of  the  members.  For  their  practical  train- 
ing, twelve  to  fourteen  recitations  weekly  are  assigned  to  each  candidate, 
in  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  the  gymnasium.  Essays  are  prepared 
on  didactic  and  pedagogical  questions,  and  criticisms  on  text-books  and 
other  kindred  works,  and  practical  instruction  is  given  them,  together  or 


nual  stipend  of  100  thalers,  and  board  to  the  amount  of  50  thalers.  Can* 
didates  for  a  teacherehip  who  hare  not  attended  these  institutions,  must 
serre  a  yearns  probation  before  they  can  gain  a  final  settlement  As 
preparatory  to  these  several  institutions,  the  attention  of  the  Directors  of 
the  gymnasiums  has  been  called,  by  enactments  of  the  Board  of  Instruc- 
tion, to  such  of  their  pupils  as  have  teaching  at  the  higher  schools  in 
view  as  a  profession. 

There  is  also  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Seminary,  founded  in 
1850,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  special  instruction  in  practical  mathe- 
matics and  the  natural  sciences  to  those  who  wish  to  teach  in  these 
branches.  It  is  conducted  by  the  professors  of  the  University  and  some 
stipends  have  been  provided  for  the  benefit  of  its  students.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  French  and  English  languages  has  induced  the  government 
to  send  students  to  France  and  England  for  more  thorough  and  perfect 
instruction.  There  is  no  deficiency  of  experienced  teachers  in  these  or 
other  modem  languages. 

4.  Local  School  AuthoriHes. 

These  exist  at  most  of  the  institutions,  under  different  titles  and  with 
different  duties,  consisting  usually  of  the  prominent  clergy  of  the  place, 
some  of  the  magistrates  or  State  officials,  and  the  Director  and  sometimes 
a  teacher  of  the  school.  In  the  State  institutions,  they  act  in  general  as 
intermediate  between  the  school  and  the  Board  of  Instruction  and  as  its 
representative.  In  some  city  schools  they  hold  a  similar  position 
though  with  somewhat  more  limited  duties,  while  in  other  places  they 
have  no  connection  with  the  Board  and  can  only  act  as  advisers. 

The  immediate  management  of  the  schools  rests  with  the  Directors, 
whose  authority  is  not  limited  by  any  uniform  regulations,  but  who  act 
AS  the  representatives  of  their  several  institutions,  conduct  all  transac- 
tions and  correspondence  between  the  schools  and  the  authorities,  and 
correspond  with  the  friends  of  their  pupils.  It  is  their  duty  to  watch 
over  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  school,  to  determine  the  scheme 
of  lessons,  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Instruction,)  to  see 
that  the  tasks  are  property  performed  and  that  the  teachers  are  duly  in 
attendance.  They  are  also  required  by  law  to  hold  at  least  monthly 
conferences  with  their  teachers  in  consultation  upon  all  points  that  in  any 
way  concern  the  wel&reof  the  institution.  The  most  cordial  harmony  and 
codperation  on  the  part  of  the  Director  and  his  associates  is  always  pre- 
supposed. The  decisions  of  the  conference  are  determined  by  the  ma- 
jority and  are  binding  upon  all  its  members,  though  the  Director  can  set 
aside  any  decision  or  defer  its  execution,  until  the  judgment  of  the  Board 
of  Instruction  is  known. 

The  *'  Ordinarius,^'  or  class  teacher,  with  whom  rests  as  fiu*  as  possible 
the  instruction  of  the  class  in  religion,  German,  history,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  in  Latin  and  Greek,  is  its  special  director  and  is  responsible  for  its 
progress  and  behavior.    His  pupils  apply  to  him  first  for  advice  and  arc 
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■alject  to  his  saperrision  eTen  oat  of  the  school  He  is  required  tu  ood- 
fer  as  ofteo  as  necessary  with  his  associates  and  the  Director  respecting  his 
class  and  to  report  npoo  its  condition  at  the  monthly  conferences.  He 
commonicates  with  the  parents  of  his  pupils  when  necessary,  prepares  the 
dasB  rqiorts,  and  in  certain  cases  acts  as  representative  of  the  Director. 

5.  Endowment  of  SchooU. 
Of  the  twenty-eight  schools  for  higher  instruction,  ten  are  State  and 
sixteen  are  city  institations,  while  two,  which  rest  upon  ecdesastical  en- 
dowments, are  to  a  certain  degree  under  the  patronage  of  the  bishops.  Tet 
all  owe  their  endowments  to  the  property  of  the  convents  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal icnnidationa,  secularized  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  lunds 
of  the  two  latter  are  in  general  more  than  suflBcient,  but  the  city  schools 
are  obliged  to  supply  their  deficiencies  by  appropriations  fix>m  the  city 
treasuries,  fees  for  tuition,  which  have  of  late  years  been  increased,  and 
contributions  from  the  General  Convent  Fond.  Assistance  has  also  been 
granted  by  the  State  since  1846,  for  increasing  the  salaries  of  teacherSi 
peosioDS,  gymnastic  instruction,  tc  Each  institution  has  its  own  treas- 
niy,  under  the  charge  of  a  state  official  or  the  city  treasury. 

ni.     8TATIBTICB. 

1.  Oymmagimns  and  I^v-gymnasuans. 
Until  the  year  1830  there  was  but  one  class  of  institutions,  under  the 
several  names  of  gymnasiums,  lyceums,  pedagogiums,  and  Latin  schools, 
the  only  difference  consisting  in  the  number  of  teachers,  with  usually  a 
corresponding  dilTerence  in  the  exercises.  But  the  ordinance  which  es- 
tablished the  examination  in  proficiency,  divided  them  into  two  classes, 
the  gymnasiums  and  pro-gymnasiums,  according  to  their  ability  to  pre- 
pare their  pupils  for  this  examination  and  the  University.  In  the  first 
class  were  placed  the  '' Ritteracademie  **  and  the  ^' Johanneum  ^  at  Lfine- 
burg,  the  pedagogium  (State)  at  Tlfeld,  the  lyceums  at  Hanover  and  Au- 
rich,  (State,)  the  gymnasium  and  the  **Andreanom  "  (Lutheran,  State)  at 
Gottingen,  the  '*  Josephinum  **  (Catholic)  at  Hildesheim,  the  *'  Carolinum  " 
(Catholic,  SUte)  and  the  "  Rath^ymnasium  **  at  Gsnabriick,  the  "Dom 
Schule"*  (SUte)  at  Verden,  the  <*  Hohe  Schule"  at  Celle,  the  ''G^lehrte 
Schule^'at  Stade,  and  two  years  afterwards  those  at  Lingen,  (StateJ 
Meppen,  (SUte,)  Clausthal,  and  Emden,  (SUte.)  As  the  ''Ritteraca- 
demie "  was  discontinued  in  1849,  there  now  exist  sixteen  fully  oiigan- 
ized  gymnaaums.  Among  the  pro-gymnasiums  were  classed  the  Latin 
schools  at  Dnderstadt,  (Catholic,)  Goslar,  Leer,  and  Norden,  (SUte,)  the 
**(3elehrte  Schule**  at  MUnden,  Northeim,  Osterode,  Einbeck,  and  Ot- 
tendorf,  and  the  city  schools  at  Hameln,  Harburg,  and  Nienburg,  (SUte,) 
numbering  twelve  in  alL  Others  which  had  ranked  as  higher  schools  be- 
came ordinary  burgher  schools,  under  the  care  of  the  consistories. 

2.  BeaiSchoob. 
Rf^  schools  are  designed  to  meet  the  wanU  of  those  who  desire  a  gen- 
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xniniDg,  and  trade,  and  for  the  military  and  polytechnic  schools,  as  the 
gymnasium  for  the  university.  Such  schools  are  of  recent  establish- 
ment, though  their  necessity  had  been  recognized  even  in  the  last  cen- 
tury and  the  gymnasiums  had  attempted  to  supply  the  want  by  admit- 
ting *^ realists^'  to  share  in  the  instruction  of  the  ** humanists,*'  and 
Mrhenever  the  teaching  force  permitted  it,  to  dispense  them  from  the 
Greek  and  give  special  instruction  in  the  English  and  French  languages, 
arithmetic,  and  mathematics.  The  insufiBciency  of  this  course  led  to  the 
establishment  at  Hanover,  where  the  Lyceum  could  no  longer  accommo- 
date the  great  number  of  pupils,  in  1836,  of  a  special  higher  burgher 
school,  (the  **  Real  Schule,'*)  and  both  institutions  have  now  a  more  than 
sufficient  number  of  pupils.  As  no  other  city  needed  or  could  support 
an  independent  school  of  this  kind,  which  to  fully  accomplish  its  purpose 
would  require  as  much  outlay  as  a  gymnasium,  the  instruction  at  the 
gymnasiums  has  been  so  far  extended  since  1846  that  they  can  now  un- 
dertake the  ofiBce  of  the  real  school  with  a  well-grounded  prospect  of 
success.  This  is  done  by  forming  real  classes  parallel  with  the  Quarts, 
Tertia,  and  Sccunda  (fourth,  third,  and  second  classes)  of  the  gynma- 
sium,  while  the  preparatory  classes,  which  exist  at  many  of  the  institu- 
tions, and  the  Sexta  and  Quinta,  (the  two  lowest  classes  of  the  gymna- 
sium,) are  attended  by  all  the  scholars  in  common,  as  the  studies  of 
these  classes  are  alike  necessary  to  all.  Latin,  which  is  begun  in  the 
Sexta,  may  seem  an  exception,  but  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  this 
study  is  beneficial  even  to  the  real  scholars,  and  can  be  of  no  detriment 
A  separation  is  made  on  leaving  the  Quinta,  the  scholars  of  the  gymna- 
sium pursuing  their  course  through  the  four  classes,  from  the  Quarta  to 
the  Prima,  and  the  real  scholars  through  the  three  real  classes.  This 
organization  has  been  fully  and  successfully  carried  out  at  the  four  largest 
gymnasiums ;  at  six  others,  the  separation  either  occurs  later  and  there 
are  but  two  real  classes,  or  the  classes  are  all  united  in  religion,  history, 
geography,  and  natural  history.  At  the  other  schools  the  distinction  is 
still  less  prominent  A  similar  organization  has  been  attempted  at  some 
of  the  pro-gymnasiums,  but  with  less  success,  owing  principally  to  the 
varied  and  unsettled  character  of  the  pupils  attending  them  from  the 
town  and  country  adjacent 

There  are  private  institutions  for  higher  instruction  in  many  places,  but 
there  is  no  reliable  information  respecting  them.  They  are  wholly  inde- 
pendent and  no  regulations  have  been  established  for  their  government 
There  are  no  institutions  between  the  gymnasiums  and  the  University. 

3.  Number  of  Teachers  and  StuderUa. 
The  number  of  class  teachers  at  all  the  schools  is  240,  of  assistants  51 ; 
in  the  Protestant  gymnasiums  144  and  29,  in  the  Catholic  gymnasiums 
81  and  7,  and  in  the  pro-gymnasiums  65  and  15  of  each  grade  respect- 
ively. Excepting  the  members  of  the  Normal  Seminary,  there  are  but 
two  unemployed  candidates  for  teacherships. 
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The  number  of  stadents  from  Oei,  1859,  to  April,  1860,  was  5,546,. 
from  a  popaktion  of  1,800,000.  Of  Ihese,  8,677  were  in  the  gymuaa- 
urns,  and  1,869  in  the  pro-gjrmnasiQms,  including  the  real  school  at  Han- 
orer  with  402  pupil&  The  Catholic  gymnasiams  nmnbered  485  ata- 
denta.  The  two  highest  gymnasial  daases  now  contain  624  students, 
and  the  separate  real  classes,  577.  In  1859,  182  passed  the  profldency 
examination,  of  whom  102  were  Protestants,  29  Catholics,  and  one  Jew; 
61  were  sons  of  literary  men  and  officials,  70,  of  landed  proprietors, 
tradesmen,  &a,  and  one  was  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  army.  In  the 
first  twenty  years  after  the  introduction  of  that  examination,  the  ayerage 
number  of  those  who  passed  it  (the  ''Abiturienten  ^  was  148,  while  in 
^  the  last  ten  years  it  has  been  but  131.  The  general  attendance,  how- 
erer,  at  the  gymnasiums,  (and  the  same  is  true  of  the  pro-gymnasiums,) 
has  increased,  the  number  of  students  in  1888  haying  been  but  2,200. 

These  institutions  are  open  to  all  classes  and  ranks  of  sodety.  The 
majority  of  the  students  are  from  the  working  dasses,  and  leave  the 
schools  befbre  completing  the  full  course. 

The  total  resources  and  expenditure  of  the  gymnasiums  and  pro-gym- 
nasiums annually,  some  of  the  minor  expenses  not  bemg  included,  is  in 
round  numbers  198,600  thalers,  (of  the  Tslue  of  74  cents,  U.  S.  cur- 
rency,) derived  from  the  following  sources : — 

From  the  Convent  Fund,  .        .        .    22,000  thalera 

"  "  SUte  Treasury,  .  .  .  46,900  " 
"  Tuition  Fees,.  ....  71,000  " 
"    Local  Funds,       ....        68,700       " 

The  annual  charge  for  tuition  is  12|  thalers.  Stipends  and  benefices, 
of  various  values,  exist  at  many  of  the  schools,  and  at  all  of  them  provis- 
ion is  made  for  the  free  instruction  of  many  poor  students. 

IV.      INirBS  ORGAinZATION. 

1.  Cotirse  of  IiutrucUtm. 

Though  there  is  an  essential  unity  of  plan,  yet  the  peculiar  local  rela- 
tions of  the  several  institutions  give  rise  to  manifold  differences  of  minor 
importance.  The  large  attendance  of  scholars,  for  example,  sometimes 
necessitates  a  deviation  from  the  usual  number  of  six  gymnasial  classeSi 
and  the  division  of  one  or  more  of  them  into  upper  and  lower  sections. 
Thus  the  Lyceum  at  Hanover  has  nine  dasses,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
the  g3rmnasium  at  Ilfeld,  which  admits  no  pupils  below  the  age  of  four« 
teen,  has  but  four.  Another  difference  arises  fixmi  the  adoption  of  a 
preparatory  school  as  an  integral  or  at  least  closdy  connected  part  of  the 
gymnasium,  with  one,  two,  or  even  sometimes  three  classes.  Without 
special  regard  to  these  and  other  deviations,  in  the  remainder  of  this  ar- 
tide  the  normal  number  of  classes  will  be  kept  in  view. 

The  age  of  admittance  varies  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  year  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  dasses  in  the  preparatory  department  The  nor- 
mal age  for  entering  the  Sexta  (the  lowest  gymnasial  class)  is  the  ninth 
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year,  and  as  the  duration  of  the  whole  course  is  also  nine  years,  (the 
three  higher  classes  having  each  a  two*years*  course,)  graduation  and  en- 
trance at  the  University  takes  place  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  some 
cases,  however,  of  those  who  have  not  attended  from  the  beginning  in 
regular  course,  the  age  at  graduation  is  nineteen,  twenty,  or  even  more. 
The  requirements  for  admittance  to  the  Sezta  are  ability  to  read  German 
and  Roman  print  fluently,  to  write  an  exercise  from  dictation  without 
gross  blunders,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic  and  of 
Biblical  history. 

The  course  of  instruction  has  become  to  a  great  degree  unifonn,  owing 
especially  to  the  ordinance  requiring  a  proficiency  examination,  and  to 
the  supervision  of  the  schemes  of  lessons  by  the  Supreme  Board  of  In- 
struction. Instruction  in  religion  devolves  usually  upon  the  class 
teacher,  and  is  divided  into  three  grades  for  the  lower,  middle,  and 
higher  classes.  It  is  commenced  with  the  study  of  Old  and  Ndw  Testa- 
ment history,  by  means  of  the  text-books  of  Kohlrausch  and  others,  and 
the  committing  of  passages  and  texts  and  of  suitable  hymns  to  memory. 
If  sufficient  progress  had  been  made  in  the  preparatory  department,  the 
Quinta  is  prepared  to  take  up  Luther's  smaller  catechism.  In  the 
Quarta  the  study  of  the  catechism  is  completed,  and  in  the  Tertia  it  is 
reviewed  and  studied  yet  more  thoroughly  with  the  aid  of  a  text-book. 
Hymns  and  texts  are  also  learned  and  various  parts  of  the  Bible  are 
read.  As  the  period  for  confirmation  approaches  (at  the  age  of  fourteen) 
special  preparatory  instruction  is  given  by  the  pastor.  In  the  higher 
grade,  the  Secunda  continues  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
and  takes  up  church  history,  and  an  introduction  to  the  revelations  of 
Scripture ;  in  the  Prima,  an  introduction  to  the  symbolic  books,  an  ex- 
position of  the  '*  Symbola  (Ecumenica "  and  Confessions  of  Augustine, 
and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  with  the  reading  of  John's  Gospel  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  the  original.  The  text-books  used  are 
those  of  Petri,  Thomasius,  Schmieder,  and  Beck.  In  the  lower  grade 
there  are  three  or  four  lessons  a  week,  in  the  other  classes  rarely  more 
than  two.  The  religious  instruction  of  Catholic  and  Jewish  children  is 
left  with  the  parents,  except  in  Lingen,  where  the  Catholics  are  so  nu- 
merous that  a  priest  is  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  three  Catholic 
schools  have  a  course  of  instruction  peculiar  to  themselves. 

It  is  customary  also  to  commence  the  morning  exercises  with  devotion. 
In  many  institutions  the  students  meet  for  the  purpose  in  a  common  hall, 
a  few  verses  are  sung  with  an  accompaniment  upon  the  organ,  a  passage 
firom  the  Bible  is  read  by  one  of  the  teachers  in  turn,  and  a  prayer  is  of- 
fered. Where  there  is  no  chapel,  religious  exercises  are  required  to  be 
held  by  each  teacher  with  his  class.  There  are  no  general  rules  for  the 
attendance  of  the  students  at  church,  though  the  Church  canons  require 
that  all  shall  attend  public  worship  and  take  part  in  the  cathechetical 
exercises  before  the  pastor.  It  is  also  made  the  duty  of  the  class  teacher 
to  watch  over  the  religious  conduct  of  his  pupils  and  their  attendance  at 
church. 

49 
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The  study  of  Latin  oommenoes  in  (he  SexU  mnd  continaes  through  th« 
course.    In  some  schools  eight  hours,  in  others  nine  to  ten  hours  in  tlio 
week  are  given  to  it,  while  in  others  the  time  is  increased  from  six  hoiin 
in  the  lower  dasses  to  eight  and  nine  in  the  middle  and  higher  dassea 
In  the  lower  classes  half  the  lessons  are  devoted  to  exercises  in  etymol- 
ogy, with  the  use  of  Kuhner's  Elementary  Grammar,  or  sometimes  those 
of  Blume,  Burchard,  Lattman,  or  Berger,  the  rest  of  the  time  being  given 
to  the  analysis  of  single  sentences  and  the  translation  of  the  dementuy 
Readers  of  Jacob,  EUendt,  Heidelberg,  or  of  one  of  the  authors  just  men- 
tioned.   The  words  of  the  lessons  are  usually  committed  to  memory,  or 
books  are  used  prepared  for  that  purpose,  by  Wiggert,  Bonnell,  and 
others.    The  middle  classes  are  occupied  with  the  review  of  the  grun- 
mar  that  they  have  learned,  etymology  is  completed,  and  syntax  taken 
up ;  the  first  in  the  Quarta,  the  last  in  the  Tertia,  especially.     In  the 
Tertia,  ftihner's  School  Grammar  and  those  of  Zumpt,  Putsche,  Erits, 
and  Berger  take  the  place  of  the  elementary  works.    Three  hours  a 
week  are  given  to  this  exercise,  together  with  oral  and  written  translar 
tion  from  German  into  Latin,  and  the  preparation  and  correction  of 
themes,  of  which  there  are  one  or  two  a  week,  from  the  textrbooks  of 
Stipfle,  Spiess,  Kiihner,  Grotefend,  Gruber,  Haacke,  Dronke,  or  August 
The  remaining  time  is  spent  in  translation,  for  which,  in  the  Quarta,  Ne- 
pos  is  used  in  alternation  with  Parts  IL  and  IIL  of  Jacob's  Reader,  or 
Weller's  selections  from  Livy,  and  the  poetical  Readers  of  Jacob  and 
Ranke.    In  the  Tertia,  Gsesar's  Commentaries  are  universally  read, 
sometimes  Justinius  and  Curtiua,  and  in  some  schools,  Livy  and  the 
easier  orations  of  Cicero.    Selections  from  Ovid^s  Metamorphoses  are 
also  read.    In  the  upper  classes,  three  hours  are  usually  given  to  gram- 
mar and  composition.    In  the  Secunda,  syntax  is  completed,  and  again 
reviewed  in  the  Prima  with  special  regard  to  its  most  difiScult  applica- 
tions and  with  the  design  that  its  principles  shall  be  most  thoroughly 
and  cx>mprehensively  understood.     In  composition  much  use  is  made  in 
both  classes  of  the  books  of  Zumpt,  Siipfle,  Seyffert,  Forbiger,  Kuhner, 
Grysar,  and  Nftgelsbach.    Besides  a  weekly  written  composition,  oral 
translation  is  everywhere  usual,  and  more  frequent  still  are  the  so-called 
"  Extemporals,*'  written  from  dictation.    In  the  Prima  there  is  also  re- 
quired a  monthly  dissertation  in  Latin.    The  intention  of  these  exercises 
in  composition  is  not  only  to  assure  a  knowledge  of  the  grammar  but  es- 
pecially to  illustrate  the  peculiarities  of  the  language  in  the  use  of  words, 
in  the  forms  of  thought  and  expression,  in  the  structure  of  periods,  and 
in  all  the  forms  of  the  various  styles.    But  little  attention,  however,  is 
given  to  prosody,  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
metres  of  the  poets  which  are  read.    Two  hours  a  week  are  given  to  the 
translation  of  the  poets,  and  three  or  four  in  each  class  to  the  prose  au- 
thors.   In  the  Secunda  are  read  Virgil,  two  books  of  the  Odes  of  Horace, 
and  Terence,  Livy,  Sallust,  Cicero's  orations,  and  in  some  schools,  his 
treatises  "De  Senectute*'  and  "De  Amicitia,**  with  selections  from  his 
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Epistlefi ;  in  the  Prima,  the  remainder  of  Horace,  a  comedy  of  Plautus, 
and  selections  from  the  elegists,  Cicero^s  orations  and  philosophical  and 
rhetorical  writingfl,  Livy,  and  Tacitus.  The  method  of  reading  is  dis- 
tinguished as  either '* cursory**  or  ^* deliberate, **  but  the  purpose  is  to 
read  as  much  as  can  be  done  without  prejudice  to  thoroughness,  and  to 
complete  a  woric,  excepting  the  historians,  every  quarter  or  half  year. 
To  do  this  requires  diligent  labor  on  the  part  of  the  student  in  the  prep- 
aration and  review,  though  unfortunately  too  many  aids  are  at  hand  to 
ease  his  toil.  To  avoid  this  evil  of  annotated  editions  and  c\ieap  transht- 
tions — the  complaint  and  bane  of  the  schools — many  teachers  require  the 
use  of  but  one  and  the  same  annotated  edition  by  the  whole  class,  and 
others  allow  only  the  text  editions,  without  notes,  and  the  test  of  the  pu- 
pirs  understanding  of  the  author  is  made  so  thorough  and  searching, 
both  in  the  reading  and  in  the  review,  that  dependence  upon  these  helps 
by  the  pupil  does  not  avail  The  review  exercises  are  generally  made 
the  occasion  for  practice  in  Latin  conversation.  The  real  classes  continue 
the  study  of  Latin  through  their  course,  having  three  or  four  lessons  a 
week,  and  advance  so  far  as  to  read  Ovid,  Cesar,  and  Livy,  with  a  cor* 
responding  progress  in  grammar  and  composition. 

Instruction  in  Greek  is  commenced  in  most  institutions  in  the  Quarta 
with  fW>m  four  to  seven  lessons  a  week,  and  is  continued  through  the 
three  higher  classes  with  six  hours  a  week.  The  schools  at  Hanover  and 
Lingen  give  instruction  during  the  first  year  in  the  Homeric  dialect,  with 
the  use  of  Ahren*8  Elementary  Book  and  the  reading  of  the  ninth  book 
of  the  Odyssey,  taking  up  the  Attic  dialect  the  next  year.  The  other 
schools  commence  with  that  dialect  and  by  the  use  of  the  grammar  of 
Kiihner,  Rost,  or  Buttmann,  and  the  elementary  books  of  Rest  or  Ja- 
cob, so  much  of  the  etymology  is  acquired  as  to  enable  the  class  by  the 
close  of  the  year  to  read  extracts  from  the  Odyssey.  In  the  Terda  the 
study  of  etjrmology  is  continued  and  the  syntax  commenced,  with  trans  < 
lation^  from  German  into  Greek,  using  the  books  of  Kuhner,  Blume, 
Rost,  and  Wiistemann.  These  exercises  in  translation  in  connection 
with  the  grammar  are  carried  through  the  course,  but  to  a  less  extent  in 
the  Secunda  and  Prima.  The  authors  read  in  the  Tertia  are  the  Odyssey, 
Xenophon*s  Anabasis  and  Cyroptedia,  Arrian*s  Anabasis,  Herodian,  and 
Part  II.  of  Jacob's  Reader;  in  the  Secunda,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Hero- 
dotus, Xenophon,  Plutarch,  Lysias,  Pluto's  Apology  and  Crito,  and  Ja- 
cob's Attica ;  in  the  Prima,  Thucydides,  Plutarch,  Demosthenes,  Plato's 
Symposium,  Protagoras,  and  Phedon,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  the  Prome- 
theus of  .&chylu8,  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  Theocritus,  and  selections 
from  the  lyric  poets  by  Stoll.  In  the  lower  classes  especially  the  com- 
mitting the  verses  of  Homer  and  other  poets  to  memory  is  a  prominent 
exercise.  Dispensations  from  the  study  of  Greek  are  rarely  made ;  at 
the  Lyceum  at  Hanover  it  is  sometimes  permitted  to  students  not  in- 
tended tbr  the  Univerdty. 

Hebrew  is  commenced  in  the  Secunda  by  those  who  are  to  pursue  a 
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coarse  of  diTinitj  or  phQologj.  Two  lessona  a  wesk  for  four  yon  are 
usually  given  to  it  The  prindpal  text-books  used  are  Seffer's  Elemental 
Geaenias'  Grammar  and  Reader,  Metsgei^s  Exercises,  and  the  books  of 
Ewald.  There  are  oo  exercises  in  composition  bejond  the  asoal  ^ex- 
temporals,"  and  it  is  considered  saflBctent  if  the  students  at  gradnatiOQ 
are  able  to  translate  from  a  historical  book  with  some  readiness  withool 
special  preparation. 

In  the  instruction  in  French  there  is  little  uniformitj  in  the  different 
schools,  owing  chiefly  to  the  connection  here  of  the  real  classes  with  tho 
gymnasium.  The  number  of  lessons  a  week  Taries  for  the  classes  of  the 
gymnasium  from  eight  to  sixteen,  and  in  the  real  school  from  seven  to 
eleven.  Commencing  usually  peiiiaps  in  the  Quinta,  four  hours  a  week 
are  given  it  in  the  preparatory  and  throughout  the  real  course,  while  in 
the  middle  classes  but  three  lessons  and  in  the  higher  but  two  are  cuB> 
tomary.  The  text-books  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned.  In  the 
preparatory  and  succeeding  stages,  as  much  time  at  least  is  given  to 
grammar  and  composition  as  to  translation ;  in  the  middle  grade  and  in 
the  real  classes,  reading  is  the  principal  feature,  though  much  time  ia 
atill  given  to  oral  and  written  exercises,  and  great  stress  is  laid  upon  flu- 
ency in  writing.  In  the  upper  dasses  about  the  same  time  is  given  to 
each,  but  less  attention  is  paid  to  speaking  the  language  than  in  the 
higher  real  class,  as  it  is  not  one  of  the  requirements  at  the  proficiency 
examination.  The  instruction  in  this  branch  is  given  sometimes  by  the 
class  teachers,  and  sometimes  by  special  teachers,  who  are  also  engaged 
in  teaching  other  branches,  as  history,  geography,  religion,  or  Hebrew. 
Sometimes  also  teachers  are  employed  for  the  lower  and  middle  classes, 
and  in  the  smaller  schools,  who  have  had  their  training  at  the  Teachers* 
Seminaries. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  instructors  in  English.  This 
language  is  commenced,  with  more  uniformity  than  the  French,  in  the 
Secunda,  and  receives  two  hours  weekly  for  four  years.  As  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  is  the  principal  object,  reading  occupies 
most  of  the  time,  the  exercises  in  composition  aiming  rather  at  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  grammar  than  fluency  and  skill  of  expression.  The  English 
language  stands  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  French  in  this  respect, 
as  the  Greek  does  to  the  Latin.  In  the  real  classes,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  attention  is  given  to  composition,  both  in  English  and  French. 
The  authors  read  are  Scott,  Irving,  Marryat,  Cooper,  Dickens^  liacauley, 
Shakespeare,  Byron,  and  Sheridan.    The  text-books  are  numerous. 

To  the  study  of  €lerman,  four  hours  a  week  are  given  in  the  real 
classes  and  in  Uie  two  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasium ;  in  the  higher 
classes,  three  hours.  The  lower  grade  of  instruction  here  consists  in  ex- 
ercises in  reading,  committing  poetry  to  memory,  oral  or,  perhaps,  writ- 
ten narrative,  grammar,  and  spelling,  which  is  taught  according  to  the 
rules  published  by  the  Supreme  Board  of  Instruction.  Above  the  lower 
classes  grammar  forms  no  special  branch  of  study,  except  tn  the  CathoHc 
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schools,  where  particular  attention  is  paid  to  syntax.  The  Protestant 
schools  are  satisfied  to  teach  the  essentials  by  means  of  reading  and  com* 
position,  while  for  a  deeper  understanding  of  it  the  study  of  the  middle 
high  German  is  depended  upon.  For  exercise  in  reading,  many  books 
have  been  prepared  and  selections  from  the  writings  of  German  authors, 
both  in  prose  and  poetry.  In  most  institutions  the  middle  high  German 
is  studied  by  the  two  higher  classes,  with  the  use  of  SchSLdcrs  and  Kohl- 
rausch's  Elements,  and  the  reading  of  the  ^*  Niebelungen  Lied,'*  the 
"Gudrun,"  and  Volckmar*s  selections  from  the  Minnesanger.  Pains  are 
taken  to  impart  a  general  knowledge  of  the  most  important  periods  of 
German  literature,  and  exercises  are  also  held  in  declamation,  the  recita- 
tion of  poems,  orations,  &c,  selected  and  original.  The  written  exercises 
that  come  under  the  name  of  compositions,  in  the  lower  classes,  consist 
only  of  a  reproduction  of  what  has  been  learned  in  history  or  in  the  read- 
ing exercises,  and  even  in  the  Quarta  they  do  not  pass  essentially  beyond 
narration,  subjects  for  which  are  drawn  from  the  same  sources,  or  are 
found  in  special  incidents  and  current  events.  In  the  Tertia,  in  addition 
to  narration  and  description,  written  translations  and  paraphrases  of  pas- 
sages from  the  classics  are  required,  as  well  as  practice  in  the  epistolary 
style,  the  illustration  of  proverbs  by  historical  examples,  and  even  the 
discussion  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  historical  events.  Dissertations  of 
the  latter  character  are  frequent  in  the  two  higher  classes,  with  historical 
composition,  discussions  upon  the  authenticity  of  particular  facts,  and  the 
rhetorical  criticisms  of  classical  orations.  Abstract  argumentative  com- 
position is  but  little  practiced.  In  connection  with  these  exercises  due 
attention  is  given  to  instruction  in  rhetoric — in  invention  and  order,  by 
means  of  examples,  and  in  elocution,  by  the  corrections  in  the  composi- 
tions. The  reading  of  the  poets  affords  opportunity  for  metrical  practice. 
In  Grecian  history,  the  field  is  limited,  by  the  requirements  for  the 
proficiency  examination,  to  the  period  from  600  B.  G.  to  828  B.  G. ;  the 
study  of  Roman  history  ends  with  Augustus,  and  the  German  commences 
with  Charlemagne,  but  within  these  limits  a  thorough  knowledge  is  de- 
manded. The  usual  number  of  lessons  is  two  a  week  in  each  class, 
rarely  three.  In  all  institutions  there  is  a  uniform  division  of  the  course 
into  three  sections  for  the  lower,  middle,  and  higher  classes — sometimes 
styled  the  biographical,  ethnographical,  and  general  history  courses — the 
first  consisting  of  descriptions  of  the  most  remarkable  events  that  occur- 
red within  these  periods,  the  second  giving  a  more  connected  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  different  nations  and  including  the  study  of  chro- 
nology, and  the  third  perfecting  the  knowledge  already  attained  and  giv- 
ing a  clear,  comprehensive,  general  view  of  the  whole.  In  the  higher 
real  class,  ancient  history  is  made  less  prominent  than  in  the  gymnasial 
course,  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  German  and  modem  history  in  gen- 
eral. The  text-books  used  are  those  of  Marckgraff,  Welter,  Stuve, 
Dietsch,  Kohlrausch,  Schuster,  Putz,  Dittmar,  and  Beck,  but  these  are 
only  employed  as  guides  and  the  principal  reliance  is  placed  upon  lee- 
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tares,  which  the  stadents  vn  Teqnired  to  follow  aad  maiter  liy  eartM 
study. 

Geography  is  pursaed  a»  a  distinct  study  in  the  lower  and  middle 
classes,  receiTing  usually  two  hours  a  week«  In  the  higher  daases  the 
study  is  blended  with  that  of  history,  for  which'  an  additional  ksson  ia 
Tcry  often  giren.  The  usual  text-books  are  Darid,  Oppermann,  Hart- 
mann,  Yolger,  Stahlberg,  Meurer,  Metzger,  and  Rougemont,  besides  Ta- 
rious  atlases.  Qlobes  and  wall-maps  are  Id  general  use,  and  sometimes 
other  apparatus.  The  *' modem '*  method  of  instruction  is  principally 
followed,  commencing  by  gi?ing  a  thorough  idea  of  the  ibrm  of  the  earfii 
and  the  position  of  its  principal  divisions,  then  taking  up  Europe,  at  first 
in  outline,  and  tracmg  out  its  mountain  ranges  and  rirer  courses,  and 
then  its  separate  countries  in  a  similar  manner.  In  a  few  scho<^  the 
opposite  or  synthetic  method  is  pursued.  Map-drawing  is  everywhere 
much  practiced. 

In  natural  history,  two  lessons  a  week  are  given  in  the  Sezta  to  im- 
parting information  and  exciting  an  interest  in  regard  to  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  by  means  of  descriptions,  pictures,  and  specimena. 
In  the  Quinta  and  Quarta,  the  same  amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  botany 
in  summer  and  to  soology  in  winter.  In  the  higher  real  class  the  same 
branches  are  studied  more  in  detail  and  the  study  of  mineralogy  is  usu- 
ally added.  As  text-books,  Lueben,  Milter,  Leunis,  and  Prestcl  are  id 
common  use. 

The  course  of  arithmetic  is  usually  confined  to  the  three  lower  elassefl^ 
with  four  lessons  a  week,  and  for  the  most  part  follows  the  excellent  text- 
books of  Krancke.  In  the  real  classes  the  study  is  continued  farther 
than  in  the  gymnamum  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  its  practical  appli- 
cations in  business  and  common  life. 

Mathematics,  aside  from  arithmetic,  commenoes  usually  in  the  Quarta 
and  is  continued  through  the  course  with  three  or  four  lessons  weekly. 
The  course  includes  the  solution  of  quadratic  equations  with  one  or  more 
unknown  quantities,  arithmetical  and  geometrical  series,  the  theory  and 
use  of  logarithms,  the  relations  of  rectilinear  figures  and  the  properUes 
of  the  circle,  plane  trigonometry,  and  the  measurement  of  surfoees  and 
solids.  The  instruction  is  conducted  by  some  teachers  witbout  the  em- 
ployment of  any  text-books  whatever;  others  make  use  of  the  works  of 
Ludowieg,  Haage,  Prestel,  Sehoof,  Hartmann,  Wittstein,  Koppe,  Luck- 
enhof^  or  TeUkampl 

Natural  Philosophy  is  pursued  in  the  Prima  and  higher  real  dass,  with 
some  preparatory  study  in  the  Secunda.  Two  lessons  a  week  are  given 
it,  and  it  includes  the  properties  of  bodies,  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and 
motion,  and  the  subjects  of  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  AU  the 
schools  are  supplied  with  a  sufficient  apparatua  for  illustration.  The 
books  of  Muller,  Koppe,  Fischer,  Trappe,  and  Fliedner  are  used. 

There  is  no  special  course  of  mental  or  moral  philosophy,  but  the  main 
points  are  considered  ia  connection  with  other  branches^    Logic  is  in- 


ments,  while  reading  Plato  and  Cicero;  doctnnal  theology  and  ethics,  in 
religious  instruction,  fta 

Singing  is  a  branch  universally  taught,  and  strongly  insisted  upon  by 
the  Board  of  Instruction*  The  number  of  lessons  varies  from  six  to  eight 
The  students  are  usually  divided  into  two  classes,  the  first  for  elementary 
exercises,  and  chorals  and  songs  in  one  part,  and  consisting  of  the  two  or 
three  lower  classes.  The  second  division  includes  the  higher  classes  and 
such  as  are  prepared  to  join  them  from  the  lower,  and  in  this  the  practice 
is  more  extended.  Instruction  in  instrumental  music  is  given  to  such  as 
desire  it 

Drawing  is  also  taught  in  all  schools  and  is  obligatory  upon  members 
of  the  lower  and  real  classes.  In  the  higher  classes  it  is  optional,  and  the 
special  branch  of  the  art  pursued  is  there  left  to  the  choice  of  the  pupil 
Instruction  in  penmanship  is  given  in  the  three  or  four  lower  classes  and 
in  the  lower  real  classes,  though  the  time  devoted  to  it  varies  much  in 
different  schools.  The  method  pursued  is  the  so-called  * 'American,'* 
with  numerous  modifications. 

Gymnastic  exercises  are  now  everywhere  introduced.  Since  1848, 
grants  have  been  made  from  the  State  Treasury  to  every  school,  for  pro^ 
viding  suitable  grounds  and  apparatus,  and  two  teachers  are  employed 
by  Qovernment  to  visit  the  schools,  give  instruction,  and  maintain  the 
efficiency  of  the  department  Some  one  of  the  teachers  has  the  special 
direction  and  superintendence  of  the  exercises.  The  whole  body  of  stu- 
dents is  usually  divided  into  two  sections,  which  exercise  an  hour  or  two 
twice  a  week.  Attendance  is  optional,  though  an  annual  payment  of 
about  one  thaler  is  required  from  each  student 
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Tbe  foregoing  tables  giTe  a  genenl  riew  of  the  arerage  distribotioii  of 
lessons  in  the  gynmnamn,  with  its  folly  organised  real  dasses — also  in  one 
of  the  more  eomplete  pro-gymnasiams — and  in  the  real  school  at  Hanorer. 

Xo  examinatioii  of  proBdency  has  yet  been  prescribed  for  real  scho!- 
arsy  though  it  is  required  of  candidates  for  certain  branches  of  public 
serrice,  as  the  Post  Office,  tc^  that  they  hare  spent  two  full  years  in  the 
higher  real  dass  and  are  aMe  to  satisfy  certain  established  conditions. 
As  futher  respects  the  method  of  instraction,  it  is  sometimes  the  case, 
where  the  teaching  force  is  deficient,  that  a  dass  is  taught  in  two  distinct 
sections  at  the  same  time.  This  osoally  occurs  in  instroction  in  the 
langTBses^  when  those  just  entering  a  dass  are  to  be  instracted  in  what 
the  Older  members  are  already  frmiHar  with,  and  also  in  arithmetic— one 
portion  of  the  dass  b^g  occupied  in  preparing  written  exercises,  or  in 
se!Tinc  problems,  or  othowise  employed,  while  the  teacher  is  engaged 
with  the  other,  or  they  both  hare  the  same  tasks,  so  planned  that  the 
exenr'^es  are  of  motual  benefit  to  both  diTision&  The  consecutive 
methoi  of  iDstmctioo  is  also  rery  ctMnmon.  As  the  Latin  and  Gredt  ao- 
thors  ar^  nsaallT  read  in  soccesaon  rather  than  togetho-,  so  at  many 
schco!<«  arithmetic  and  geometry  are  made  to  alternate  with  each  other, 
three  or  six  months  being  given  to  each  in  succession ;  so  also,  history 
and  gc<^Taphy,  or  geography  and  natnral  history,  where  both  branches 
are  taorht  by  the  same  instructor. 

The  labor  reqaired  of  the  students  out  of  school  hours,  in  the  prepara- 
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the  middle  than  in  the  higher  classes,  and  also  that  where  the  boaM  of 
teachers  act  in  hamony  and  oppose  themseWes  conscientiously  and  eon* 
sistently  against  wrong-doing,  the  presenration  of  discipline  and  good 
morals  is  not  very  diflScult 

3.   Vacationa  and  Public  Ikammatiuma. 

The  school-year  commences  at  Easter.  The  vacations  amount  to  nine 
or  ten  weeks,  distributed  unequally  at  £aster,  AscenMon  Day,  Michsel- 
mas,  and  Christmas.  No  instruction  is  given  on  the  afternoons  of  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday,  and  other  afternoons  are  occasionally  free.  School 
festivals  occur  at  Easter  and  Michaslmas,  with  orations  from  graduating 
members  and  musical  exercises  by  the  class  choirs.  Printed  programmes 
of  the  Easter  exercises  are  usual,  and  a  system  of  exchanges  is  maintained 
with  the  institutions  of  the  other  German  States. 

Besides  the  proficiency  examination,  other  public  examinations  are 
held  at  Easter,  and  occasionally  at  Michaelmas.  There  are  also  the  so- 
called  class  examinations,  to  which  the  public  are  not  admitted,  and 
which  are  so  arranged  that  the  teachers  may  become  better  acquainted 
with  each  other^s  methods  and  be  benefited  by  an  interchange  of  views 
and  experiences. 

V.      RELATIOKS  OF  TBX  TXACBEBS. 

1.  CfradeBond  JWea, 
The  teachers  are  either  permanently  located,  or  are  only  engaged  for 
instruction  in  certain  branches,  as  in  drawing,  singing,  or  sometimes  in 
writing,  and  otherwise  not  connected  with  the  school.  The  settled 
teachers  are  on  an  equality  in  so  far  as  they  have  the  right  of  voting  in 
the  conferences  and  a  claim  to  certain  privileges  from  the  State.  Their 
position,  however,  differs  according  as  they  are  class  or  department 
teachers,  and  also  according  to  the  classes  to  which  they  are  attached. 
Of  the  total  240  teachers,  191  have  passed  through  a  university  course; 
viz.,  96  in  the  languages,  66  in  theology,  (28  of  whom  are  Catholic,)  28 
in  mathematics,  8  in  mathematics  and  the  languages,  and  9  in  the  modem 
languages.  The  head  officer  of  the  gymnasium  is  entitled  '^  Director,"  the 
highest  class  teacher  is  "  Rector,"  the  two  or  three  next  below  him  aro 
"  Conrectores ;"  then  follow  the  "  Subconrector  "  and  the  "  Collaboratores." 
There  is  also  the  title  "  Oberlehrer,"  especially  for  department  teachers. 
In  the  pro-gymnasium,  the  teachers  are  styled  "  Rector,"  •'  Conrector," 
and  *'  Collaboratores."  All  classes  of  society  are  represented,  excepting 
the  nobility,  the  higher  grade  of  State  officials,  and  the  army. 

2.  ExaminalicnB  and  Settlement, 
Candidates  for  any  position  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  before 
the  Scientific  Examining  Committee.  The  requirements  of  this  "  examen 
pro  ftcultate  doccndi "  are  modified  according  as  the  candidate  may  de- 
sire to  become  a  class  teacher,  a  department  teacher  of  mathematics  and 
the  natural  sciences,  or  of  the  modem  languages,  or  an  assistant  in  tho 
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separate  branches  of  the  lower  clasBes.  According  to  the  resalt  a  oertifl- 
cate  is  granted  of  his  fitness  to  teach  in  any  of  the  classes,  or  in  the  mid- 
dle and  lower,  or  in  the  lower  only.  For  the  advancement  of  the  latter 
to  the  charge  of  the  higher  classes,  another  examination  is  requisite,  un- 
less the  capacity  of  the  individual  has  become  so  evident  that  in  the  view 
of  the  Board  of  Instruction  it  is  unnecessary.  The  recent  regulations  of 
1858  have  so  far  defined  the  requisites  of  this  examination  and  limited 
its  field  that  the  danger  now  Is  that  the  student,  instead  of  directing  his 
attention,  as  before,  to  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  and  striving  to  make 
himself  its  master,  will  keep  in  view  only  the  requirements  of  the  exami- 
nation and  trim  and  fashion  his  studies  so  as  merely  to  answer  to  the 
demand.  A  similar  objection  exists  to  the  new  provision  permitting  the 
candidate  to  select  the  branches  in  which  to  be  examined,  for  certainly 
none  should  be  placed  as  teachers  in  such  institutions  who  have  not  gone 
through  a  thorough  general  course  of  university  study. 

After  a  final  trial  exercise  before  the  Board  of  Instruction,  the  candi- 
date either  enters  an  institution  for  a  year's  practice  and  trial,  or  is  ad- 
mitted member  of  the  second  section  of  the  Normal  Seminary.  As  soon 
as  his  efiQciency  is  proved,  he  is  enrolled  as  entitled  to  employment,  and 
an  engagement  soon  follows.  The  age  for  settlement  is  not  fixed,  and  is 
less  than  formerly.  Many  are  now  permanently  located  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three.  At  the  ten  State  institutions  the  appointment  depends 
wholly,  upon  the  Board  of  Instruction,  and  also  at  the  others  in  corjunc- 
tion  with  the  patrons  or  episcopal  authorities,  who  willingly  assent  to 
the  choice  of  the  Board.  The  directors  have  no  voice  legally  in  the  ap- 
pointment, but  from  their  position,  their  views  and  wishes  are  consulted 
and  regarded* 

The  amount  of  instruction  required  of  each  teacher  is  not  fixed  bylaw. 
It  varies  at  different  schools,  but  in  general  the  teachers  in  the  prepara- 
tory department  give  thirty  to  thirty 'two  lessons  in  a  week ;  in  the  lower 
classes,  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-seven,  and  in  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  from  twenty  to  twenty-four.  The  directors  rarely  teach  more 
than  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  in  a  week. 

3.  State  Rdaiions,  Salaries,  Pensions, 
As  employed  in  the  service  of  the  State,  teachers  are  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  other  State  officials.  They  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
respecting  suspension  or  dismissal  from  office,  and  in  case  of  unfitness, 
indolence,  or  incompetency  that  will  not  yield  to  warning  and  censure, 
provision  is  made  for  an  examination  "pro  loco,**  as  a  result  of  which  the 
teacher  may  be  assigned  to  a  lower  position,  be  compelled  to  accept  an 
assistant,  or  be  dismissed,  with  or  without  pension.  The  examination 
may  be  avoided  by  voluntary  assent  to  such  of  these  changes  as  the 
Board  may  elect  There  have  been,  however,  but  four  cases  of  dismission 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Board. 

The  minimum  salary,  which  until  recently  was  only  800  thalers,  has 
recently  been  raised  in  many  cases  to  400.    While  the  average  salary  is 
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1888  for  aniversity  trained  teachers  was  675  thalers,  it  is  now  781,  and 
for  others,  somewhat  over  441  thalers;  which  inclades  the  value  of 
house  rent  and  the  payments  in  kind  which  are  made  to  many  teachers. 
There  is  no  immunity  from  taxation.  A  comparison  of  these  salaries 
with  those  of  other  officials  shows  that  they  are  still  relatively  less  than 
they  should  he,  though  the  earlier  age  at  which  the  teacher  obtains  his 
office  diminishes  the  inequality  in  some  degree.  The  right  to  a  pension 
commences  after  ten  years  of  service.  The  amount  is  then  thirty  per  cent 
of  the  teacher's  salary,  and  increases  one  per  cent  for  each  year  of  subse- 
quent service,  and  after  the  thirtieth  year,  two  per  cent,  until  the  maxi- 
mum of  eighty  per  cent  is  reached.  Three  per  cent  of  the  salary  of 
married  teachers  is  paid  into  the  Fund  for  the  Support  of  Widows  of  Offi- 
cers of  the  Court  and  Civil  Service,  from  which  their  widows  are  entitled 
to  a  pension  equal  to  one-third  of  the  salary. 

4  Genercd  jRemarks. 
It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  result  of  the  organization  of  1830 
has  been  to  give  these  schools  new  life  and  activity,  to  make  them  equal 
to  the  demands  of  the  times,  and  to  raise  them  to  a  level  with  the  similar 
schools  of  Prussia  and  other  neighboring  States.  This  is  generally  dua 
to  the  wise  action  of  the  Board  of  Instruction,  who,  without  recourse  to 
experiment  or  theory,  simply  accepted  the  institutions  as  they  were  and 
afiforded  them  room  and  inducement  for  a  healthy  and  natural  development 
By  labor  and  prudence,  by  kind  and  conciliatory  language  and  encour- 
agement, difficulties  and  jealousies  were  removed,  interest  was  excited, 
and  the  teachers  were  gained  over  and  gradually  brought  to  an  earnest 
devotion  and  satisfaction  in  the  labors  of  their  profession  and  a  patient 
endurance  of  poverty.  This  latter  evil  has  also  been  greatly  relieved. 
The  sum  spent  upon  the  schools  has  more  than  doubled  since  1830, 
which  would  have  given  a  very  satisfactory  increase  of  salary  had  not 
the  number  of  teachers  also  increased  in  the  same  time  nearly  ISfty  per 
cent  A  &rther  improvement  in  this  respect  is  probable,  and  it  is  also 
to  be  hoped  that  a  system  of  graded  salaries  will  be  established,  by 
which  the  record  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  labor  and  the  length  of 
service,  as  has  long  been  the  case  with  other  State  officials.  Various 
other  changes  remain  still  to  be  desired.  The  smaller  institutions  and 
the  pro-gymnasiums  in  many  cases  need  increased  means  and  a  larger 
force  of  teachers  to  enable  them  to  effect  all  that  they  ought  to  do.  It 
ought  to  be  made  possible  to  transfer  teachers  from  one  location  to 
another,  as  the  interests  of  the  schools  or  the  wants  of  the  teachers  may 
require.  Teachers  need  to  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  advance  in 
their  studies,  which  it  is  now  frequently  impossible  to  do  without  great 
Strength  of  will  and  self-denial,  and  every  means  employed  to  prevent  at 
least  any  retrogression  in  this  respect  It  would  seem  that  in  the  last  ten 
years  the  teacher^s  task  has  become  more  tedious ;  the  scholars  with  the 
same  will  and  degree  of  zeal  have  less  power  of  mind  and  find  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  conquer  their  studies  and  attain  to  that  maturity  of  judgment  neo- 
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essary  for  saccess  in  academical  study,  and  thus  more  labor  is  thrown  upon 
the  teacher  and  a  greater  demand  made  upon  his  own  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  experience.  In  regard  to  the  proficiency  examination,  the 
Latin  composition  should  especially  be  restored,  and  also  the  examina- 
tion in  history  and  mathematics  be  made  easier.  One  danger  yet  re- 
mains to  be  guarded  against,  the  want  of  thoroughly  eflScient^  well- 
trained  teachers,  and  this  leads  inevitably  to  the  difficult  question  of  sal- 
ary. The  times  have  changed  and  calculation  has  driven  out  inspiration. 
Very  few,  even  of  the  better  and  more  aspiring  youth,  now  enter  upon 
literary  and  scientific  studies,  wholly  absorbed  by  an  ideal  interest^  as 
was  onoe  the  case.  The  technical  and  other  departments  of  the  publio 
service  require  less  time  and  preparation,  and  for  at  least  not  more  diffi- 
cult labors,  place  before  their  eyes  prospects  of  greater  regard  than  the 
department  of  instruction.  The  teacher's  office  should  be  placed  at  least 
on  a  level  with  others,  and  noble  and  elevating  as  it  is,  should  bo  so  re- 
cognised and  so  honored,    ffanoi  dlit  artet  / 


X.  VKNTILATION 

EyfiBV  apartment  of  a  school-house  should  be  provided  with  a  cheap, 
■imple,  and  efficient  mode  of  ventilation,  by  which  the  air,  which  is  con- 
stantly becoming  vitiated  by  respiration,  combustion,  or  other  causes, 
may  be  constantly  flowing  out  of  the  room,  and  its  place  filled  by  an 
adequate  supply  of  fresh  air  drawn  from  a  pure  source,  and  admitted  into 
the  room  at  the  right  temperature,  of  the  requisite  degree  of  moisture, 
and  without  any  perceptible  current  These  objects  may  be  attained 
by  attention  to  the  following  particulars: 

1.  The  location  of  the  school-house  must  be  healthy,  and  all  causes — 
such  as  defective  drains,  stagnant  water,  decaying  animal  or  vegetable 
substances,  and  manufactures,  whose  operations  evolve  offensive  and 
deleterious  gases — calculated  to  vitiate  the  external  atmosphere,  from 
which  the  air  of  the  school- room  is  supplied,  must  be  removed  or  obviated. 

2.  The  means  provided  for  ventilation  must  be  sufficient  to  secure  the 
object,  independent  of  doors  and  windows,  and  other  lateral  openings, 
which  are  intended  primarily  for  the  admission  of  light,  passage  to  and 
from  the  apartment,  and  similar  purposes.  Any  dependence  on  the 
opening  of  doors  and  windows,  except  in  summer,  will  subject  the  occu- 
pants of  the  room  near  such  points  to  currents  of  cold  air  when  the  pores 
of  the  skin  are  open,  and  when  such  extreme  and  rapid  changes  of  tem- 
perature are  particularly  disagreeable  and  dangerous. 

3.  Any  openings  in  the  ceiling  for  the  discharge  of  vitiated  air  into 
the  attic,  and  hence  to  the  eiterior  of  the  building,  or  by  flues  carried  up 
in  the  wall,  no  matter  how  constructed  or  where  placed,  can  not  be  de- 
pended on  for  purposes  of  ventilation,  unless  systematic  arrangements 
are  adopted  to  effect,  in  concert  with  such  openings,  the  introduction  and 
diffusion  of  a  constant  and  abundant  supply  of  pure  air,  in  the  right  con- 
dition as  to  temperature  and  moisture. 

4.  All  stoves,  or  other  heating  apparatus,  standing  in  the  apartment 
to  be  warmed,  and  heating  only  the  atmosphere  of  that  apartment,  which 
is  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  vitiated  by  respiration  and  other 
causes,  are  radically  defective,  and  should  be  altogether,  without  delay, 
and  forever  discarded. 

5.  Any  apparatus  for  warming  pure  air,  before  it  is  introduced  into 
the  school-room,  in  which  the  heating  surface  becomes  red-hot,  or  the 
air  is  warmed  above  tlie  temperature  of  boiling  water,  is  inconsistent 
with  good  ventilation. 

6.  To  effect  the  combined  objects  of  warming  and  ventilation,  a  large 
quantity  of  moderately  heated  air  should  be  introduced  in  such  a  man< 
ner  as  to  reach  every  portion  of  the  room,  and  be  passed  off  by  appro- 
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priate  openingB  and  flues,  as  fast  as  its  oxygen  is  exhausted,  and  it  be- 
comes vitiated  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  other  noxious  qualities. 

7.  The  size  and  number  of  the  admission  flues  or  openings  will  de- 
pend on  the  size  of  the  scbooi-room,  and  the  number  of  persons  occupy- 
ing the  same ;  but  they  should  have  a  capacity  to  supply  every  person 
in  the  room  with  at  least  Gre  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  Warm  air 
can  be  introduced  at  a  high  as  well  as  a  low  point  (rom  the  floor,  pro- 
vided there  is  an  exhaustive  power  id  the  discharging  floes  sufficient  to 
secure  a  powerful  ascending  corrent  of  vitiated  air  from  openings  near 
the  floor. 

8.  Openings  into  flues  (or  the  discharge  of  vitiated  air,  should  be 
made  at  such  points  in  the  room,  and  at  such  distances  from  the  open- 
ings for  the  admission  of  pure  warm  air,  that  a  portion  of  the  warm  air 
will  traverse  every  part  of  the  room,  and  impart  as  much  warmth  as 
possible,  before  it  becomes  vitiated  and  escapes  from  the  apartment 

These  openings  can  be  made  near  the  floor,  at  points  most  distant 
from  the  admission  flues,  provided  there  is  a  fire-draught,  or  other  power 
operating  in  the  discharging  flues,  sufficient  to  overcome  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  warm  air  in  the  room  to  ascend  to  the  ceiling;  other- 
wise they  should  be  inserted  in  or  near  the  ceiling. 

Openings  at  the  floor  are  recommended,  not  because  carbonic  acid 
gas,  being  heavier  than  the  other  elements  of  atmospheric  air,  settles  to 
the  floor,  (because,  owing  to  the  law  of  the  difiusion  of  gases  among 
each  other,  carbonic  acid  gas  will  be  found  equally  diffused  through  the 
nwm,)  but  because,  when  it  can  be  drawn  ofi*  at  the  floor,  it  will  carry 
along  with  it  the  cold  air  which  is  admitted  by  open  doors,  and  at 
cracks  and  crevices,  and  also  the  ofiensive  gases  sometimes  found  in 
school-rooms. 

9.  AH  openings,  both  for  the  admission  and  discharge  of  air,  should 
be  fitted  with  valves  and  registers,  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  air  to 
pass  through  them.  The  quantity  of  air  to  be  admitted  should  be  reg- 
ulated before  it  passes  over  the  heating  surface ;  otherwise,  being  con- 
fined in  the  air  chamber  and  tubes,  the  excessive  heat  will  cause  much 
injury  to  the  pipes  and  the  woodwork  adjoining. 

10.  All  flues  for  ventilation,  not  intended  to  act  in  concert  with  some 
motive  power,  such  as  a  fan,  a  pump,  the  mechanism  of  a  clock,  a  fire- 
draught,  a  jet  of  steam,  &c.,  but  depending  solely  on  the  spontaneous 
upward  movement  of  the  column  of  warm  air  within  them,  should  be 
made  large,  (of  a  capacity  equal  to  at  least  18  inches  in  diameter,)  tight, 
(except  the  openings  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  room,)  smooth,  (if 
made  of  boards,  the  boards  should  be  seasoned,  matched,  and  [daned ; 
if  made  of  bricks,  the  flue  should  be  round,  and  finished  smooth,)  and 
carried  up  on  the  inside  of  the  room,  or  in  the  inner  wall,  with  as  few 
angles  and  deviations  from  a  direct  ascent  as  possible,  above  the  highest 
point  of  the  roof 

11.  All  flues  for  the  discharge  of  vitiated  air,  even  when  properly 
oonstructed  and  placed,  and  even  when  acting  in  concert  with  a  curren; 
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of  warm  air  flowing  into  the  room,  should  be  supplied  with  some  simple 
reliable  exhaustive  power,  which  can  be  applied  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  with  a  force  varying  with  the  demands  of  the  season,  and  the 
condition  of  the  air  in  the  apartment 

12.  The  most  simple,  economical,  and  reliable  motive  power  available 
in  most  school-houses  is  heat  or  the  same  process  by  which  the  natural 
upward  movements  of  air  are  induced  and  sustained.  Heat  can  be  ap* 
plied  to  the  column  of  air  in  a  ventilating  flue — 

1.  By  carrying  up  the  ventilating  flue  close  beside,  or  even  within  the 
smoke  flue,  which  is  used  in  connection  with  the  heating  apparatus. 

2.  By  carrying  up  the  smoke-pipe  within  the  ventilating  flue,  either 
the  whole  length,  or  in  the  upper  portion  only.  In  a  small  school-room, 
the  heat  from  the  smoke-pipe  carried  up  for  a  few  feet  only  in  the  ven* 
tilating  flue  before  it  projects  above  the  roof,  is  a  motive  power  sufiicient 
to  sustain  a  constant  draught  of  cool  and  vitiated  air,  into  a  opening  near 
the  floor. 

3.  By  kindling  a  fire  at  the  bottom,  or  other  convenient  point  in  the 
ventilating  flue — 

If  the  same  flue  is  used  for  smoke  from  the  fire,  and  vitiated  air  from 
the  apartment,  some  simple  self-acting  valve  or  damper  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  opening  for  the  escape  of  the  vitiated  air,  which  shall  close 
at  the  slightest  pressure  from  the  inside  of  the  flue,  and  thus  prevent 
any  reverse  current,  or  down  draught,  carrying  smoke  and  soot  into  the 
apartment. 

4.  By  discharging  a  jet  of  steam,  or  a  portion  of  warm  air  from  the 
furnace,  or  other  warming  apparatus,  directly  into  the  ventilating  flue. 

Any  application  of  heat  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
ventilating  flue  can  be  raised  above  the  temperature  of  the  apartment 
to  be  ventilated,  will  cause  a  flow  of  air  from  the  apartment  to  sustain 
the  combustion,  (if  there  is  a  fire  in  the  flue,)  and  to  supply  the  partial 
vacuum  in  the  flue,  which  is  caused  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the 
same. 

In  all  school  buildings,  when  several  apartments  are  to  be  ventilated, 
the  most  efi*ectual,  and,  all  things  considered,  the  most  economical  mode 
of  securing  a  motive  power,  is  to  construct  an  upright  brick  shaft  or  flue, 
and  in  that  to  build  a  fire,  or  carry  up  the  smoke-pipe  of  the  stove,  fur- 
nace, or  other  warming  apparatus ;  and  then  to  discharge  the  ventila* 
ting  fiues  from  the  top  or  bottom  of  each  apartment,  into  this  upright 
shaft  The  fire-draught  will  create  a  partial  vacuum  in  this  shafl,  to  fill 
which,  a  draught  will  be  established  upon  every  room  with  which  it  i» 
connected  by  lateral  fiues.  Whenever  a  shaft  of  this  kind  is  resorted 
to,  the  fiues  for  ventilation  may  be  lateral,  and  the  openings  into  them 
may  be  inserted  near  the  floor. 

13.  With  a  flue  properly  constructed,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  spontane- 
ous upward  movement  of  the  warm  air  within  it  and  so  placed  that  the 
air  is  not  exposed  to  the  chilling  influence  of  external  cold,  a  tumcap, 
constructed  after  the  plan  of  Emerson's  Ejector,  or  Mott's  Exhausting 

60 
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Cowl,  will  assist  the  ventilatioit  aad  especially  when  there  are  any  cur- 
rents in  the  atmosphere.  But  such  caps  are  not  sufficient  to  overcome 
any  considerable  defects  in  the  construction  of  the  ventilating  flues,  even 
when  there  is  much  wind. 

14.  The  warming  and  ventilation  of  a  school-room  will  be  facilitated 
by  applying  a  double  sash  to  all  windows  having  a  northern  and  eastern 
exposure,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  prevailing  winds  in  winter. 

15.  In  every  furnace  and  on  every  stove,  a  capacious  vessel,  well  sup- 
plied with  fresh  water  and  protected  from  the  dust,  should  be  placed. 

16.  Every  school-room  should  be  furnished  with  two  thermometers, 
placed  on  opposite  sides  in  the  room,  and  the  temperature  in  the  winter 
should  not  be  allowed  to  attain  beyond  68^  Fahrenheit  at  a  level  of  (bar 
feet  from  the  floor,  or  70o  at  the  height  of  six  feet 

17.  The  necessity  for  ventilation  in  an  occupied  apartment  is  not  ob- 
viated by  merely  reducing  the  atmosphere  to  a  low  temperature. 

18.  No  apparatus,  however  skillfully  constructed  or  judiciously  lo- 
cated, can  dispense  with  the  careful  oversight  of  a  thoughtful  teacher. 

Although  much  has  been  said  and  printed  on  the  principles  and  modes 
of  ventilation,  there  is  much  to  be  done  by  educators,  committees,  and 
teachers,  to  enlighten  and  liberalize  the  public  mind  and  action  on  this 
important  subject — not  only  in  reference  to  school-rooms,  but  to  halls  of 
justice  and  legislation,  to  churches,  lecture  rooms,  and  workshops, — to  all 
places  where  human  beings  congregate  in  large  numbers,  for  business 
or  pleasure. 

Mr.  D.  Leach,  one  of  the  agents  employed  by  the  Board  of  Education 
in  Massachusetts,  to  visit  schools  and  confer  with  committees  in  regard 
to  the  construction  of  school-houses,  remarks  in  1853 : 

In  a  largo  majority  of  school-hoases,  there  are  do  means  of  ventilating  but  by 
opebing  the  windows  and  doors.  And  where  attempts  have  been  made,  it  has 
been  but  imperfectly  acoomplishcd.  The  ventilating  tubes  have  almost  Invariably 
been  too  small.  As  the  result  of  my  investigations,  I  would  make  the  following 
suggestions.  To  ventilate  a  room  properly  containing  fifty  persons,  the  ventilate 
ing  tube  should  not  be  leas  than  fifteen  square  inches  inside.  The  tube  should  be 
made  of  very  thin  boards,  well  seasoned,  with  a  smooth  inside  surface,  and  it 
should  be  perfectly  tight.  It  should  be  wholly  within  the  room,  and  opposite  to 
the  register  or  stove.  There  should  be  an  opening  at  the  top  and  bottom.  Tlie 
ventilating  tubes  should  be  connected  in  the  attic,  and  conducted  through  the 
roof,  and  furnished  with  a  suitable  cap.  Another  method,  which  is  for  prefera- 
ble, is  as  follo\^'s :  The  smoke  pipes  may  be  conducted  into  a  cast  iron  pipe  rest- 
ing on  soap-stone  in  the  attic  fioor,  instead  of  a  chimney  built  from  the  bottom  of 
the  cellar.  This  cast  iron  pipe  may  be  surrounded  by  a  brick  chimney,  into  which 
the  ventilating  tubes  should  lead.  The  space  in  the  chimney  should  be  equal  to 
the  spaces  in  the  tubes,  after  making  suitable  allowance  for  the  pipe,  and  the  in- 
crease of  friction.  By  this  arrangement,  the  air  in  the  tubes  will  be  rarefied,  and 
a  rapid  current  of  air  produced.  All  attempts  to  ventilate  rooms  with  tubes  in 
the  wall,  or  of  less  size  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  square  inches  for  fifty  persons,  have, 
so  far  as  I  have  examined,  failed.  No  artificial  means  will  secure  good  ventilatkni 
when  the  temperature  of  the  room  and  that  of  the  outer  air  are  nearly  the  same, 
without  the  application  of  heat  to  the  air  in  the  tubes.  Unless  the  air  is  heated 
before  being  admitted  into  tlie  room,  it  should  be  let  in  at  the  top,  and  not  at  the 
bottom,  and  always  through  a  large  number  of  small  apertures.  The  quantity  of 
pure  air  admitted  must  always  be  equal  to  that  which  is  to  be  forced  ouL 
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Methods  of  Ventilation  and  Warning,  recently  introduced 

INTO  THE  ScHOOL*HoU8B8  OF  BosTON. 

In  February,  1846,  the  School  Committee  of  Boston  appointed 
Dr.  Henry  G.  Clark,  E.  G.  Loring,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  Charles  Brooks, 
a  Committee  ''io  consider  the  subject  of  ventilation  of  the  school- 
houses  under  the  care  of  this  Board,  and  to  report  at  a  future  meeting 
some  method  of  remedying  the  very  defective  manner  in  which  it 
is  now  accomplished.^*  The  Committee  were  further  '*  authorized 
to  ventilate  any  three  school'houses,  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
deem  expedient.'*  Under  these  instructions,  the  Committee  visited, 
and  carefully  examined  all  the  school-houses  under  the  care  of  the 
l3oard,  and  instituted  a  variety  of  experiments,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  on  the  best  method  of  ventilation,  to  be  generally  intro* 
duced.  In  December,  184p,  this  Committee  made  a  Report,  for  a 
copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  author,  Dr.  Clark,  by  whose 
agency  and  ingenuity  mainly,  these  great  improvements,  both  in  ven- 
tilation and  warming,  hereafter  detailed,  have  been  introduced  into 
the  Public  Schools  of  Boston.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Clark 
for  the  use  of  the  cuts  by  which  this  Report,  and  a  subsequent  Re- 
port, are  illustrated.  We  shall  extract  largely  from  these  valuable 
documents,  with  the  permission  of  the  author.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  views  here  recommended  are  substantially  the  same  with  those 
presented  under  the  head  of  Ventilation,  in  this  Treatise. 

"  Your  Committee  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  this  Board,  chleflv  to  the  con- 
sideration of  such  general  and  well  established  Physiological  and  Philosophical 
principles,  as  have  a  distinct  and  intimate  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  Re- 
port, and  may  be  useful  in  its  elucidation. 

In  doing  this,  there  are  tvro  things  of  which  they  hope  to  satisfy  the  Board. 

Pirsl.  The  necessity  of  a  system  of  ventilation,  which  shall  furnish,  for  all 
the  pupils  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  at  all  times,  an  abundant  supply 
of  an  atmosphere  entirely  adapted,  in  its  purity  and  temperature,  to  the  pur- 
poses of  resmralion. 

Secondly.  The  entire  failure  of  the  measures  heretofore  adopted  to  accom- 
plish this'desirable  end. 

The  function  of  Respiration,  is  that  process,  by  whose  agency  and  constant 
operation,  atmospheric  air  is  admitted  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  lungs,  and 
there  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  blood,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
certain  changes  in  it,  which  are  essential  to  the  cjntinuance  of  life,  and  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  bodily  organs.  During  this  process,  the  atmos- 
phere is  constantly  losing  its  oxygen,  which  is  carried  into  the  circulation, 
-ivhile,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  becoming  overcharged  with  the  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  is  continually  thrown  off  from  the  lungs  hy  respiration.  This  effete 
and  deadly  poison  spreads  itself  rapidly  into  all  pans  of  the  room. 

*  M.  Lassaigne  has  shown,  by  a  series  of  investigations,  that,  contrary  to  a 
common  opinion,  the  air  in  a  room  which  has  served  for  respiration  without 
being  renewed,  contains  carbonic  acid  alike  in  every  part,  above  as  well  as  be- 
low; the  difference  in  proportion  is  but  slight;  and,  where  appreciable,  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  in  greater  quantity  in  the 
upper  parts  of  a  room.  These  experiments  establish  the  very  important  fact,  that 
all  the  air  of  a  room  must  be  changed,  in  order  to  restore  its  purity.'* 

Dr.  Wyman  makes  the  following  remarks  on  this  point:  'Although  carbonic 

acid  is  a  much  heavier  gas  than  aimosphenc  air,  it  does  not,  from  this  cause. 

fall  to  the  floor,  but  is  equally  diffused  through  the  room.    If  the  gas  is  formed 

oo  Che  floor  without  change  of  temperature,  this  diffusion  may  not  take  place 

'SiUiman'i  Journal  for  Septemter,  1816. 
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nipidlr.  tn  the  celebrated  ChoUo  dd  Cane^  carbonic  acid  escapes  from  tbe  floor, 
and  rises  to  a  certain  height,  which  is  pretty  well  defined  to  the  sight  on  the 
walls;  below  this  line,  a  dog  is  destroyed,  as  if  in  water;  above  it,  he  is  not 
affected.  An  analysis  of  the  air  abore  and  below  a  brazier  ha?  been  made, 
and  it  was  found  etinally  contaminated, — the  former  containing  4  65  per  coit, 
and  the  latter  4.5  pei  cent,  of  carbonic  acid. 

*  From  the  experiments  of  M.  Deveigie,  who  has  deroted  much  attention 
to  the  poisonous  effects  of  these  gasses,  it  appears,  that  the  heat  disengaged 
from  the  combustion  of  charcoal,  produces  an  equable  mixture  at  all  eleva^ 
tions  in  tbe  apartment ;  and  this  state  of  things  continues  as  long  as  the  roans 
remains  vform ;  but  afler  twelve  hours  or  more,  the  carbonic  acM  sinks,  and 
while  that  near  the  ceiling  contains  only  a  seventy^eighth,  that  near  the  floor 
contains  nearly  four  times  as  much,  or  a  nineteenth."  {See  Prac  Trea.  p.  77.) 

If  further  proof  be  needed,  to  establish  this  position,  we  have  other  testimoinr. 
During  respiration,  a  considerable  quantity  of  vapor  is  discharged  from  the 
lungs.  With  regard  to  this,  Mr.  Tredgold  says:  *if  tbe  air  did  not  contain 
this  mixture  of  vapor,  it  would  not  rise  when  expelled ;  and  we  htfre  to  ad- 
mire one  of  those  simple  and  beautiful  arrangements,  by  which  our  all-wise 
Creator  has  provided  against  the  repeated  in  natation  or  the  same  air;  for  a 
mixture  of  azote,  carbcmic  acid  gas,  and  vapor,  at  the  temperamre  it  is  eject- 
ed, is  much  lighter  than  common  air  even  at  the  same  temperature.  Hence,  it 
rises  with  such  velocity,  that  it  is  entirely  removed  from  us  before  it  becomes 
diffused  in  the  atmosphere.  But  as  all  gaseous  bodies  and  vapors  intimatdr 
mix  when  suffered  to  remain  in  contact,  we  see  how  important  it  is  that  venti- 
lation should  be  continual :  that  the  noxious  gasses  should  be  expelled  as  soon 
as  generated ;  and  that  the  ventilation  should  be  from  the  upper  part  of  a 
room.'    {See  TYedscld  on  Warmings  if-r.,  p.  "70. 

If,  to  the  foul  effluvia  ejected  Irom  the  lungs,  and  accumulating  in  an  apart* 
ment  as  badly  ventilated  as  one  a(  our  school-rooms,  be  ad<&d  the  fouler 
matter  thrown  mto  the  air  from  the  insensible  perspiration  of  so  many  individuals, 
many  of  whom  are  of  uncleanly  habits  in  person  and  apparel,  it  is  apparent,  that, 
in  a  very  limited  period  of  time,  the  air,  in  a  perfectly  close  room,  would  become 
80  entirely  unfit  lor  respiration,  that,  to  all  who  were  exposed  to  its  influence, 
submersion  in  water  could  not  be  more  certainly  fatal. 

The  terrible  effects  of  continued  exposure  to  carbonic  acid  gas  in  a  concen- 
trated form,  have  been  graphically  described  by  Howard,  in  fau  account  of  the 
Black  Hole  oi  Calcutta.  Of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  persons,  shut  up  in 
this  nlaee  hr  only  ten  hours,  without  any  other  means  of  ventilation  than  one 
small  opening,  but  twenty-six  were  founu  alive,  when  it  came  to  be  opened; 
and  most  of  these  suffered  afterward  from  malignant  fevers. 

Tbe  faintinz  of  feeble  persons  in  crowded  assemblies,  and  the  asphyxia,  so 
ofien  produced  in  those  who  descend  into  deep  wells  without  suitable  precav- 
don,  are  iamiliar  examples  uf  ihe  same  noxious  eff*ects  of  this  ^ison. 

In  has  been  usually  estimated,  that  every  individual,  by  respiration,  and  the 
various  exhalations  from  the  body,  consumps  or  renders  unfit  ror  use,  at  least 
from  four  to  five  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  This  is  probably  a  low  esti- 
mate ;  but  authors  of  good  repute  differ  considerably  on  this  point  Mr.  Tied- 
gold's  remarks,  in  this  connection,  are  interesting  and  pertinent  '  The  Phys* 
lological  Chemists,'  sajrs  be,  *  have  plac»i  in  our  hands  a  more  accurate 
means  of  measuring  the  deterioration  of  air  in  dwelling  rooms,  tlian  by  the 
best  eudiometer ;  fur  they  have  shown,  by  repeated  experiments  on  respira 
tion,  that  a  man  consumes  about  thirty-two  cubic  inches  ofoxygenin  a  minute, 
which  is  replaced  by  an  equal  bulk  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  lun^.  Now, 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  atmospheric  air  is  about  one  fiflh ;  hence  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  quantity  rendered  unfit  for  supporting  either  combustion  or  ani- 
mal life,  by  one  man,  m  one  minute,  is  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  cubic 
inches,  by  respiration  only.  But  a  man  makes  twenty  respirations  in  a  minute, 
and  draws  in  and  expels  forty  inches  of  air  at  each  respiration;  consequently, 
;he  total  quantity  contaminated  in  one  minute,  by  passing  through  the  lungs,  is 
sight  hundred  cubic  inches.'*  The  other  sources  of  impurity,  which  should 
be  considered,  will  increase  the  estimate  to  the  amount  above  stated.  The 
amount  of  vapor  discharged  from  the  lungs,  and  thus  added  to  the  impurities 
of  the  air,  is  said  to  exceed  six  grains  per  minute.  It  has  also  been  shown 
*7rredcokl  on  WarmlQff,  Ac,  y.  M 
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Jiat  air,  which  has  been  some  time  in  contact  with  the  skin,  becomes  almost 
entirely  converted  into  carbonic  acicL 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  fresh  air  to  be  snpplied,  we  ought  not  merely  to 
look  at  what  the  system  will  tolerate,  but  that  amoant  which  will  sustain  the 
highest  state  of  health  for  the  longest  time.  Dr.  Reid  recommends  at  least  ten 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  as  a  suitable  average  supply  for  each  individual ;  and 
states  that  his  estimate  is  the  result  of  an  *  extreme  variety  of  experiments, 
made  on  hundreds  of  different  constitutions,  supplied  one  bv  one  with  given 
amounts  of  air,  and  also  in  numerous  assemblies  and  meetmgs.  where  there 
were  means  for  esiinuiting  the  quantity  of  air  with  which  they  were  pro- 
vided.'   {lUvstraHons  of  VeiUUalion,  p.  176.) 

These  calculations  refer  to  adults ;  but  the  greater  delicacy  of  tfie  organiza- 
tion of  children,  and  their  feebler  ability  to  resist  the  action  of  deleterious 
agents,  together  with  their  greater  rapidity  of  respiration,  demand  for  them  at 
least  an  equal  supply.  Proceeding  upon  this  basis,  and  multiplying  the  amount 
required  per  minute,  by  the  minutes  of  a  school  session  or  three  hours,  we 
have  eighteen  hundred  cubic  feet  for  each  pupil,  and  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils— the  average  maximum  attendance  in  one  of  our  large  school-rooms,— 
450,000  cubic  feet,  as  the  requisite  quantity  for  each  half-day.  The  rooms 
oontaia  about  22,500  cubic  feet  only :  so  that  a  volume  of  air,  equal  to  the 
whole  cubic  contents  of  each  room,  should  be  supplied  and  removed,  in  some 
way,  ten  times  every  three  hours,  in  order  to  sustain  the  atmosphere  in  them  at 
a  point  which  is  perfectly  whol&some  and  salubrious.  For  such  a  purpose, 
the  present  means  are  so  entirely  inadequate,  that  it  was  found  that  the  air  of  a 
room  became  tainted  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  In  ordinary  cases,  four  per 
cent,  of  the  air  expelled  from  Uie  lungs  is  carbonic  acid.  The  presence  of  nve 
or  six  per  cent  will  extinguish  a  lamp,  and  with  difficulty  support  life.  It  is 
therefore  certain,  that  the  air  would  become  deprived  of  all  its  best  properties 
in  one  school  session. 

Le  Blanc,— who  examined  many  public  and  private  buildings,  in  France 
and  elsewhere, — speaking  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  sixty-four  cubic 
feet  of  fresh  air  per  •minute,  were  allowed  to  each  individual,  states,  that  of 
10,000  parts  escaping  by  the  ventilator,  twenty-five  were  carbonic  acid ;  wbilt 
the  quantity  of  tnis  gas  ordinarily  present  in  the  atmosphere,  is  but  yirivir* 
Dr,  Reid  states,  that  ne  never  gave  less  than  thirty  cubic  leet  of  air  a  minute, 
to  each  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  room  was  crowded ;  and 
once  he  introduced,  for  weeks  successively,  sixty  cubic  feet  a  minute,  to  each 
member. 

The  very  earliest  impressions  received  by  your  Committee,  in  their  visits  to 
the  school-houses,  satisfied  them  of  their  lamentable  condition  in  regard  to 
ventilation.  In  some  of  them,  they  found  the  air  so  bad,  that  it  could  be  per- 
ceived before  reaching  the  school-rooms,  and  in  the  open  entries ;  and  the  cnil- 
dren,  as  they  passed  up  and  down  the  stairs,  had  their  clothes  and  hair  percep- 
tibly impregnated  with  the  foetid  poison.  And  these  circumstances  existed  in 
houses,  where  the  open  windows  testified,  upon  our  entrance,  that  the  Masters 
had  endeavored  to  improve  the  atmosphere  by  all  the  means  placed  at  their 
disposal.  To  this  custom, — Uud  of  opening  irindows  in  school  kours^ — the  In- 
structors are  compelled  to  resort,  for  relief;  and  this  expedient,  certainly,  is  the 
lesser  of  two  very  peat  evils.  Your  Committee  found  in  their  visits  to  rhe 
school-houses,  during  the  severest  days  of  last  winter,  that  no  school-room 
had  less  than  three,  aiid  that  more  than  half  of  them  had  at  least  seven  windows 
open  for  the  admission  of  pure  air.  Yet  this  danserous  and  injurious  practice 
only  mitigates  the  evils  of  bad  air,  by  creating  otners.  It  produces  colds  and 
inflammatory  complaints,  and  the  air  still  remains  impure,  ofi'ensive,  and 
highly  deleterious ;  sufficiently  so,  to  affect  the  delicate  organization  of  child- 
hood, to  blight  its  elasticity,  and  destroy  that  healthful  physical  action,  on 
which  depends  the  vigor  of  maturer  years. 

We  have  already  referred  to  some  of  the  more  violent  and  sudden  effects  of  ex- 
posure to  air  highly  charged  with  these  noxious  gasses.  There  are  others,  which 
are  more  remote,  and,  to  a  superficial  observer,  less  noticeable.  But  they  are 
not,  therefore,  of  le.ss  importance.  The  grave  consequences  of  a  lon?-contin. 
ued  exposure  to  an  atmosphere  but  a  little  below  the  standard  of  natura 
purity,  although  not  immediatelv  incompatible  with  life,  can  hardl    be  over 
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■laled.  These  effects  are  often  to  insidious  in  their  approach^  as  haidlj  to  at- 
oact  notjoe ;  thej  are  therefore  the  more  necessar7  to  be  provided  agunst  in 
ad  ranee. 

Children,  confined  in  the  atmosphere  of  these  schools,  soon  lose  the  mduf 
and  cheerful  complexions  of  perfect  health  vhich  belong  to  joath,  and  acquire 
the  sallow  and  depressed  counlenances  which  might  reasonablj  be  expected  in 
orer-worked  factory  operatives,  or  the  tenants  of  apartments  fmrisited  by  the 
Sim  or  air.  We  noticed  in  many  faces,  also,  particnlaily  towards  the  close  of 
a  sch{x>\  session,  a  feverish  flash,  so  bright  that  it  might  easily  deceive  an  in- 
experienced eye,  and  be  mistaken  Cor  a  healthy  bloouL  Alas  I  it  was  only  a 
transient  aqd  inefiectoal  eflbrt  of  nature  to  produce,  by  overaUitm,  those  saln- 
Ury  changes  which  she  really  wanted  the  vawer  to  accomplish. 

The  condition  of  the  papiln,  depressed  as  they  are  by  these  influences,  if 
eonstanily  demanding  increased  exenions  from  their  Instructors,  while  the  re- 
quirements of  the  age  place  the  standard  of  education  at  an  elevation  soiS- 
cienily  difficult  of  access  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

Your  committee  are  satisfied,  therefore,  that  the  present  state  of  the  sehool- 
hooses  daily  impairs  the  health  of  the  pupils  and  Instractors,  and  theefllciency 
of  the  schools  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  That  its  continuance  will  pro- 
duce, not  only  immediate  discomfort  and  disease,  but,  by  its  effect  on  the  con- 
stitutions  of  the  children,  who  must  pass  in  them  a  large  portion  of  those 
yean  most  susceptible  to  physical  injuiy,  will  directly  and  certainly  reduce 
the  amount  of  coosiituiional  vigor  hereafter  to  be  possessed  by  that  large  mass 
of  our  population,  which  now  and  hereafter  is  to  receive  its  education  m  these 
schools. 

Although  the  aunosphere  in  the  different  school-houses  varied  veiy  much  in 
particular  cases,  either  owing  to  the  time  of  the  visits,  or  from  the  amount  of 
attention  and  intelligence  of  the  Masters,  yet  in  none  of  them  was  it  at  all  sat- 
isfactoij ;  not  one  uf  them  was  furnished  with  any  useful  or  sjrsiematic  means 
of  yen  Ilia  lion.  Erery  one,  in  order  to  be  kept  in  a  tolerably  comfortable  con- 
dition in  this  resnect,  required  the  frequent  and  laborious  attention  of  the  in- 
structoRs,  and  often  to  a  degree  which  must  hare  seriously  interfered  with  their 
legitimate  duties. 

All  of  the  rooms  are  provided  with  registers,  in  or  near  the  ceiling,  ostensi- 
bly for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  foul  air,  but  which  your  Commiuee  be- 
lieve to  be  almost  entirely  useless.  The  openings  through  the  roof  into  the 
open  air,  where  they  exist,  are  so  small,  as  to  be  quite  inadequate  to  relieve  the 
attics;  so  that  the  bad  air  must  accumulate  there,  and,  after  becoming  condensed 
be  gradually  forced  back  again,  to  be  breathed  over  by  the  same  limgs 
which  have  already  rejected  it  The  condition  of  the  apartments,  after  under- 
oing  a  repetition  of  such  a  process,  for  any  length  of  time,  can  easily  be 
rined.'* 


A  reference  to  the  subjoined  diuram  will  explain  at  once  the  present  state 
of  the  Ventilation  of  the  School-Honses. 


a.  Heated  air  irom  ffamace. 

b.  Hot    air    escaping    through 
open  window. 

c    Cold    air    entering  through 
open  window. 


%xMi^  uur  scauufivuiuH  oas  uu(  iud^  a^  rcceivea  me  cuDsiaeraiiuu  necessaij 
to  remedy,  or  even  to  have  prevented  altogether,  the  evils  of  which  we  at  pres- 
ent complain.  But  these  evils  have  not  always  existed.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  stoves  and  furnaces  now  in  common  use,  are  of  comparatively 
modem  date;  and  moreover,  that  the  ample  fireplaces,  which  they  have  di»> 
placed,  always  proved  perfectly  efficient  ventilators,  although,  it  is  true,  some- 
what at  the  expense  of  comfort  and  fuel.  But  in  closing  the  fireplaces,  and  sub- 
stituting more  economical  methods  of  warming,  evils  of  far  greater  magnitude 
have  b^  entailed  upon  us. 

It  is  evident,  that,  in  order  to  carry  into  operation  any  complete  system  of 
ventilation,  there  must  be  eonnect^  with  it  some  apparatus  to  rebate  the 
temperature  o'*  the  air  to  be  admitted,  as  well  as  to  ensure  its  ample  supply. 
Your  committee  have  accordingly  examined,  with  much  care,  this  part  of  the 
subject.  A  majority  of  the  buildings  are  lumished  with  *  hot-air  furnaces,' 
situated  in  the  cellars;  the  remainder  with  stoves,  placed  in  the  school-rooms 
themselves.  Most  of  the  furnaces  possess  great  heating  powers, — indeed  much 
greater  than  is  necessary,  if  the  heat  generated  by  them  were  properly  econo- 
mized, or  could  be  made  available ; — but,  as  now  constructed,  they  are  almost 
worse  than  useless,  consuming  large  quantities  of  fuel,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
overheating  the  air  which  passes  through  them,  as  to  deprive  it  of  some  of  its 
best  qualities,  and  render  it  unsuitable  for  respiration.  It  is  difficult  to  define, 
with  precision,  and  by  analysis,  the  changes  which  take  place  in  air  subjected 
to  the  action  of  metallic  surfaces,  at  a  high  temperature.  The  unpleasant 
dryness  of  the  air  can  be  detected,  very  readily,  by  the  senses ;  and  the  head- 
acne,  and  other  unpleasant  sensations,  experienced  by  those  who  breathe  such 
an  atmosphere,  would  seem  to  prove  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  and  electricity. 
The  rapid  oxydation  and  destruction  of  the  ironwork  of  the  furnaces  them- 
selves, also  tends  to  confirm  this  supposition. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  by  repeated  examinations,  that  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  when  it  arrives  at  the  rooms,  is  ot\en  as  high  as  500o  and  GOOo  Fahren- 
heit Of  course,  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  diffuse  air,  thus  heated,  in  the 
^aits  of  the  room  occupied  by  the  pupils.  Much  of  it  passes  rapidly  out  of  the 
windows,  which  may  be  open ;  the  rest  to  the  ceiling,  where  it  remains  until 
Dartially  cooled,  gradually  finding  its  way  down  by  the  walls  and  closed  win- 
oows,  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  room.  The  conse(|uences  are,  that,  while 
much  more  caloric  is  sent  into  the  apartment  than  is  requisite,  many  of  the 
pupils  are  compelled  to  remain  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  at  once  cold  and 
stagnant 

The  source  of  the  cold  air  for  suppljring  the  furnaces,  is  not  always  free 
from  objection ;  some  being  drawn  from  the  neighborhood  of  drains,  cesspools, 
&c.  This  is  a  radical  defect,  as  it  must  inevitably  afiTect  the  whole  air  of  the 
building.  The  boxes,  which  admit  the  cold  air  to  the  furnaces,  are  much  too 
contracted ;  some  of  them  being  only  a  few  inches  square,  when  their  capacity 
ought  to  be  nearly  as  many  feet.  The  air  enters  the  *  cold-air '  chamoer  of 
the  furnace,  at  its  top,  whence  it  is  intended  to  be  carried  down  between  thin 
brick  walls,  (which  shouid  be  cold,  but  which  are  often  heated  to  300o  Fahren- 
heit,) to  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace,  and  thence  into  the  '  hot-air  *  chambers, 
and  so  on  to  the  rooms  above.  It  is  obvious  that  the  'hot-air'  chamber 
must  be  heated  to  a  temperature  far  beyond  that  of  the  '  cold-air'  chamber,  in 
order  to  compel  the  air,  against  its  own  natural  tendencies,  to  pass  into  it  with 
any  velocity  or  volume,  and  the  very  attempt  to  accomplish  this,  almost  de- 
feats itself;  as,  by  driving  the  fire  for  this  purpose,  the  '  cold-air '  chamber  be- 
comes still  hotter,  so  that  at  last  the  contest  is  decided  only  by  the  greater  cal- 
orific capabilities  which  the  iron  plates  possess  over  the  bricK  wall.  At  any 
rate,  the  temperature  of  the  iron  is  frequently  raised  to  a  red  and  even  a 
wkiU  heat,  by  running  the  furnaces  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  soon  destroys 
them,  and  tney  require  consequently  to  be  frequently  renewed.  In  addition  to 
all  this  waste  of  fuel  and  material,  the  folly  of  attempting,  in  any  way.  to 
warm  school-rooms  whose  windows  are  freely  opened  to  the  admission  oi  an 
atmosphere,  at  the  low  temperature  of  our  winter  climate,  may  well  claim  t 
nissing  notice. 
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The  following  diagrams  will  exhibit  the  mode  In  .which  the  two  houaes  al- 
leadjr  referred  to,  are  now  ventilated. 

Plan  of  the  Ventilation  of  the  Euot  Scbool-Housb. 


a.  a.  Cold  air  channels  to 
Ibmaces. 

b.  b.    Heated  air. 

The  arrows  show  the  cur- 
rents of  air  from  the  furnaces 
to  the  outlet  at  the  roof. 

c    Gas  burner. 


This  house  was  entireljr  without  any  external  opening  through  the  roof. 
The  other  arrangements  in  it  presented  nothing  peculiar.  The  *  exits  and  the 
entrances '  were  all  as  deficient  in  capacity  as  usual.  The  first  care  was  to 
perforate  the  roof.  This  was  accordmgly  done,  and  an  opening  of  sufficient 
size  made  to  carry  a  turn-cap  of  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  m  its  smallest 
part.  The  cold-air  shaft,  with  an  area  of  only  one  hundred  and  forty  square 
mches,  was  enlarged  so  as  to  measure  six  hundred,  or  about  four  times  its  for> 
mer  size.  The  necessary  repairing  of  one  furnace,  gave  us  an  opportunity  to 
wilarge  its  air-chamber  very  considerably.  Water,  for  evaporation,  was  placed 
within  a  chamber  of  the  furnace.  The  registers  in  the  rooms  opening  into  the 
attic,  being  below  the  ceiling,  were  raised  to  the  highest  point,  and  increased 
in  size. 

Although  we  think  the  want  of  connection  of  the  cowl  at  the  roof  with  the 
registers  irom  the  rooms  bv  closed  tubes,  a  decided  disadvantage,  we  were  sat- 
isfied, on  the  whole,  with  the  results ;  as  the  alterations  gave  great  reliefl 
These  changes  were  made  during  the  month  of  February,  1846,  and  the  only 
inconvenience  suffered  during  the  winter,  was  the  occasional  rise  of  the 
temperature  to  five  or  ten  degrees  beyond  the  desired  point.  The  atmosphere 
has  lost  its  bad  odor  almost  entirely,  and  is  of  course  much  more  agreeable. 
A  gas  burner  has  lately  been  placed  in  the  throat  of  the  ventilator,  for  use 
when  extra  power  is  needed. 

Plan  op  the  Ventilation  of  the  Endicott  School-House. 


This  house,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  was  heated  hy  fiimaces  in  the  cellar, 
one  for  each  room.  Its  ventilating  flues  were  arranged  in  a  better  manner  than 
usual,  opening  into  little  separate  chimneys  which  pierced  the  roof  near  the 
copings.  But  they  had  proved  to  be  insufficient,  both  on  account  of  their  size 
and  situation.  Thejr  were  also  affected  sensibly  by  down-gusts,  which  com- 
pletely reversed  their  action  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  and  wind. 
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a.  ••    Currents   of  heated  air 
passing  to  the  ventilating  flues. 

b.  b.    Cold  air  channels. 

c.  a    Cold  air  valves  opening 
upon  the  hot-air  currents. 

^,  P.    Furnaces. 
8.    Stove  in  ventilator  in  the 
attic. 


AAar  enlarging  the  cold-air  shaft  to  a  proper  size,  it  was  thought  best,  (as  tht 
hot-air  pipe  passed  through  the  briek  wall,  so  that  it  could  not  easily  be  altered,^ 
to  make  an  opening  through  the  outer  wall  directly  behind  the  register  which 
delivered  the  hot-air  into  the  room.  An  aperture  of  sixteen  inches  square, 
commanded  by  a  revolving  damper,  was  therefore  cut  It  has  been  found  to 
answer  exceedingly  well;  as  we  now  get  a  much  larger  volume,  of  more  tem- 
perate and  purer  air. 

For  the  aelivery  of  the  bad  air,  the  following  arrangements  were  adopted. 
Laige  wooden  boxes,  or  air-shafts,  were  carried  from  the  floor  of  each  story 
hito  tha  attic,  where  they  communicate,  by  closed  metal  pipes  of  the  same  size, 
with  a  tin  cylinder,  three  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  continued  to  the  roof,  ter- 
minating there  in  a  large  cowl.  There  are  openings,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
eaeh  room,  into  the  ventilating  shafts,  which  can  be  used  separately,  or 
together,  as  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  requires. 

An  air-tight  coal  stove,  placed  within  the  drum,  in  the  attic,  completes  the 
apparatus.  This  has  been  only  recently  constructed ;  but  from  results  already 
produced,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  entire  ability  to  accomplish  ail  that  is 
desisable. 

The  same  general  statements  which  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
Qrammar  School -houses,  will  apply  to  the  Primary  School-houses.  They  are 
imdoubtedly  in  as  bad  a  condition,  to  say  the  least;  and  from  their  smaller  ca- 
pacities in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  which  they  contain,  require 
particular  attention. 

For  ventilation  of  these,  and  the  Recitation  rooms,  which  resemble  them  ia 
structure  and  size,  your  Committee  recommend  the  use  of  the  double  fireplaee* 
or  the  Ventilating  Stove,  which  will  be  hereafter  described.  If  the  latter  be 
used,  ventilating  flues,  opening  at  the  ceiling,  must  be  carried  out  of  the  roo£ 

It  only  remains  for  your  Committee  to  describe,  more  particularly,  the  system 
of  ventilation  which  they  consider  to  be,  in  its  general  features,  best  aaapted 
for  the  school-houses  under  the  care  of  the  Board.  Much  of  it  has  al« 
ready  been  anticipated  in  other  parts  of  this  Report;  and  the  following 
jc^an  will  show,  at  a  glance,  better  tiian  any  description  can  do,  its  particular 
leataies. 


*  6e«  pace  38  of  this  EMqr  for  s  disgnm  and  daMrlpCloB. 


a.  a.  Cold-air  channel,  three  feet  in  diameter,  opening  underneath  tAe 
Fomace. 

F.  Fomace,  three  feet  in  diameter  in  a  brick  chamber  ten  feet  square. 
The  walls  twelve  inches  thick. 

d.  Smoke  flue,  sormoonted  with  Mr.  Tredgold's  chimney  top. 

b.  b.  b.  b.  Currents  of  warmed  air,  passing  from  the  fomace,  tnroogfa  a  mafai 
floe  of  four  feet  in  diameter,  which  supplies  two  branch  floes.  fSxun  these  the 
air  is  diflnsed  into  all  parts  of  the  room,  by  means  of  the  tablets  which  are 
placed  over  the  months  of  the  r^fisters. 

e.  The  ventilating  shaft,  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  into  which  the 
fool  gasses  are  collected,  and  from  which  they  are  finally  diach^iged  into  the 
open  air. 

c    An  Argand  Lamp,  to  be  lighted  from  the  attic 

r.  r.  r.    Registers,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  drcolation  is  controlled. 

The  Committee  recommend  attention  to  the  following  general  rules  for  Tm- 
maHonand  Wanninz. 

1.  The  air  must  be  taken  fVom  a  pore  soorce.  The  higher  parts  of  the 
boilding  are  the  best,  as  therebv  all  imparities,  which  often  contaminate  air 
taken  urom  near  the  soriace  of  tne  groond,  are  avoided. 

3.  In  order  to  ensore  a  constant  and  abondant  supply,  the  air  shaft  most  be 
sormoonted  with  a  cowl  or  hood  of  some  kind,  with  its  mouth  tamed  iewarA 
ike  wind. 

3.  The  ftesh  air  shoold  in  all  cases  be  carried  entirely  beneath  the  ftunace. 
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If  the  cellar  is  wet  and  the  sitaatiou  low,  the  nndergroiind  CDlrert  or  channel 
^ould  be  of  brick,  laid  in  cement. 

i.  The  furnace  chamber  shoald  be  so  large  that  it  can  be  entered  at  any 
ume,  without  the  necessity  of  taking  down  waJls,  for  the  purpose  of  repairs,  or 
to  observe  the  temperature.  A  large  earthen  pan  for  the  evaporation  of  water 
should  never  be  omitted.  This  shoald  be  kept  always  perfectly  clean,  and  the 
water  reauired  to  be  fireqiiently  changed. 

5.  A  thermometer  should  Be  constantly  at  hand,  and  the  iemptraJburt  in  tke 
warmroir  chamber  should  never  be  allowed  to  exceed  that  of  boiling  waUr.  A  still 
lower  temperature  is  often  desirable.  If  this  point  is  secured,  the  hot  air  can 
be  conducted  with  perfect  safety  under  floors,  or  into  any  part  of  the  building, 
for  its  better  diffusion. 

6.  The  openings  for  the  admission  of  the  warm  air  into  the  rooms,  should  be 
as  numerous  as  possible.  The  long  platform  occupied  by  the  teachers,  by  being 
perforated  in  front  for  its  whole  length,  would  be  an  excellent  diffusing  surface 

7.  Openings  of  ample  size  must  be  made  in  the  highest  points  of  the  ceiling, 
to  be  connected  at  the  top  of  the  roof  with  a  turn-cap  or  louvre,  the  former 
being  always  surmounted  with  a  vane.  It  is  better  that  the  ceiling  should  be 
perforated  at  its  centre,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  running  the  ventilating 
shaft,  at  first,  horizontally,  if  the  perpendicular  and  terminal  portion  of  it  is  <h 
considerable  length. 

8.  II  is  highly  important  to  have  a  power  of  some  sort,  tpithin  the  apparatus  at  its 
topf  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  constant  action,  and  of  increasing  the  force  of 
the  apparatus,  whenever  the  state  of  the  weather,  or  the  crowding  of  the  room, 
render  it  necessary.*  For  this  purpose,  the  most  convenient  and  economical 
means  are  furnished  by  a  gas  burner,  an  Argand  lamp,  or  a  stove :  and  one  of 
these  should  be  in  constant  readiness  for  use,  when  neither  the  velocity  of  the 
wind,  or  the  low  temperature  of  the  external  aimosphere  are  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect. 

9.  All  the  openings  and  flues  for  the  admission  of  pure  air,  and  the  discharge 
of  the  foul  air,  should  be  of  the  inaximum  size;  that  is,  they  should  be  calculated 
for  the  largest  numbers  which  the  apartment  is  ever  intended  to  accommodate. 

10.  Valves  must  be  placed  in  all  the  flues,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily 
regulated  without  leavmg  the  rooms  into  which  they  open. 

11.  The  best  average  temperature  for  school-rooms,  is  from  64o  to  GQO 
Fahrenheit;  this  range  including  that  of  the  healthiest  climates  in  their  best 
seasons. 

For  the  nnroose  of  summer  ventilation,  and  for  occasional  use  in  moderate 
weather,  n replaces  of  good  size  should  be  constructed  in  all  the  new  houses,  at 
least.  They  should  always  be  double,  and  furnished  with  large  air  chambers, 
which  communicate  with  the  open  air.  When  not  in  use,  they  must  be  closea 
with  tight  boards  or  shutters,  as  they  would  otherwise  interfere  with  the  regular 
ventilation. 

With  these  arrangements,  intelligently  controlled  by  the  Teachers,  your 
Committee  believe  that  an  atmosphere  will  be  secured  which  will  be  perfectly 
agreeable  and  salubrious;  which  will  lighten  the  labors  of  the  Teachers,  and 
promote  the  comfort,  health,  and  happiness,  of  the  thousands  of  children  who 
are  daily  congregated  in  our  Public  Schools." 

This  Report  was  received,  and  the  same  Committee  were  ••  directed 
to  adapt  to  each  school-room  such  apparatus,  if  any,  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  secure  to  them  proper  ventilation  in  winter  and  summer^ 
and  to  make  such  alterations  and  arrangements  of  the  furnaces  aa 
may  be  required."  To  be  able  to  execute  this  order,  the  Committee 
applied  to  the  City  Authorities  for  an  appropriation  of  $4,000,  which 
was  readily  granted,  after  an  examination  by  a  Joint  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  Common  Council,  of  the  school-houses 
in  which  the  improved  ventilating  apparatus  had  been  introduced 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee* 

*  This  in  prafldce  has  not  b««n  ibiind  iufwary.  although  It  may  be  i 
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^  la  Older  to  be  fully  mtiafied,  the  Committee  yisited  the  EDdicou  Schoc^ 
where  the  apparatus  was  in  operation.  The  day  was  exceedingly  wet  and  d»- 
agreeable,  anid  yet  the  air  of  the  looms  was  found  in  an  nnobjeciionable  condi- 
tion. The  masters  fully  sustained  the  repreatentations  of  the  petitiuners;  and 
ih»i  their  statements,  as  well  as  from  their  own  observations,  the  Committee 
were  satisfied  of  the  beneficial  efiects  of  said  apparatus. 

In  order,  however,  to  have  a  more  full  invesugation  of  the  matter,  the  Com- 
mittee, on  a  subsequent  day,  visited  the  Johnson  School  and  the  Boylstoo 
School.  The  day  was  diy  and  cold,  and  they  found  the  air  in  the  Johnson 
School  in  a  tolerably  good  condition.  This  is  a  girls'  school ;  and  it  is  well 
Aown  that  the  pupUs  in  such  schools  are  neater,  and  at|end  in  cleaner  and 
more  tidy  apparel,  than  the  pupils  in  the  bojrs'  schools. 

In  the  Boylston  School,  however,  the  Committee  found  the  air  very  disagree- 
able and  oppressive:  and  they  could  not  but  feel  the  importance  or  ezeeutins 
some  plan  of  reUeC" 

If  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, — or  whatever  the  money- 
compelling  power  may  be  called — ^in  every  city,  and  town,  and  dis- 
trict, would  aatiafy  themselves  by  actual  examination,  of  the  necessity 
of  a  more  perfect  system  of  ventilation  in  ail  school-iooms,  or  in  all 
public  halls  where  a  large  number  of  human  beings  are  congregated 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  where  fires  or  lamps  arn 
IwfiiiBg,  a  reform  woukL  be  speedily  introduced  in  this  respecc 

With  the  means  thus  placed  at  their  disposal,  the  Committee 
applied  themselves  diligently  to  the  duty  of  ventilating  the  school* 
houses— and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of 
announcing  in  their  Final  Report,  '*  that  the  Grammar  School-houses 
of  Boston  are  now  in  a  better  condition  in  respect  to  their  ventilation, 
than  any  other  Public  Schools  in  the  world.''  The  Committee  thus 
sum  up  the  results  of  their  labors. 

"The  diversity  of  arrangement  and  the  modifications  in  our  plans  which  we 
have  been  compelled  by  circumstances  to  adopt,  have  had  their  advantages,  and 
enabled  us  to  arrive  at  the  best  results,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves  eniireiy  in  re- 
gard to  the  particular  sel  of  afparatms  which  we  can  recommend  with  confi* 
dence  for  future  use  as  decidedly  the  most  effective  and  convenient  We  have 
therefore  furnished  drawings  and  specifications  of  the  set  of  apparatus  which 
we  recommend. 

Chilstm*s  Pwmace, 

Your  Committee  have  made  themselves  acquainted  not  only  with  all  the 
Furnaces  which  have  been  manufactured  in  this  place,  and  its  neighborhood, 
but  with  all  those  which  have  been  exhibited  here  recently.  Most  of  them 
show  much  ingenuity  of  contrivance  and  excellence  of  workmanship ;  but  are 
all,  so  (ar  as  we  can  judge,  inferior  in  many  respects,  to  the  one  invented  by 
Mr.  Chilson,  a  model  and  plans  of  which  we  now  exhibit,  and  recommend  as 
superior  to  all  others. 

It  is  simple  in  its  stracture,  easily  managed,  will  consume  the  fuel  perfectly, 
and  with  a  moderate  fire.  It  is  fitted  for  wood  or  coal.  The  fire  place  is  broad 
and  shallow,  and  is  lined  with  soapstone  or  fire-brick,  which  not  only  makes  it 
neHiBctly  safe  and  durable,  but  modifies  very  materially  the  osoal  effect  of  the 
Are  upon  the  iron  pot 

The  principal  radiating  surfaces  are  wrought  iron,  of  a  suitable  thickness 
for  service,  while  at  the  same  time  the  heat  of  the  smallest  fire  is  communi- 
cated immediately  to  the  air  chamber.  The  mode  of  setting  this  Furnace  we 
consider  essential  *,  more  especially  the  plan  of  admitting  the  air  to  the  furnace 
at  its  lowest  point,  as  it  then  rises  naturally  into  the  apartments  above.    This 
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process  commences  as  soon  as  the  temperattire  is  raised  eren  a  single  degree. 
The  outer  walls  remain  cold;  the  floor  above  is  not  endangered,  and  the  -whole 
building  is  rapidly  fiiltd  with  an  atmosphere  which  is  at  once  salnbriotis  and 
delightftiL 


AKffm  ^  CkOmm't  Furnace. 


E'evaiLn, 


Sectufftm 


VENtXLATlNa  StOTB. 

For  the  hoCLses  which  we  found  without  the  Hot  Air  Furnaces,  as  also  for 
the  Recitation  and  other  single  room»|  the  invention  of  a  Stove  whieh  shonl 
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aoswei  ibe  same  parpose  became  essential.  One  was  therefore  eontrlred ;  ana 
liavinff  been  found  in  its  earlier  and  rtider  forms  to  be  of  great  utility,  it  has 
since  been  improved  in  its  appearance,  as  well  as  in  the  convenience  of  its 
management 

These  Stoves  are  composed  of  two  cylinders,  the  tuner  containing  a  fire 
chamber,  which  is  lined  with  soap-stone  or  fire  brick,  while  the  outer  consti* 
tutes  a  chamber  for  warming  the  air,  which  is  introduced  into  it  beneath  the 
inner  cylinder,  from  an  air  box  directly  connected  with  the  external  atmo9> 
phere. 

Thev  possess  the  following  advantages : — 

1.  They  are  in  fact/ttnuices,  having  distinct'and  capacious  air  chambers. 

2.  They  insure,  when  properly  set,  that  sttpj^  of  fresh  air  which  is  indi^' 
ftnsabU  to  the  proper  vetUilalion  of  any  apartment. 

3.  The  Regulating  Distributor,  which  is  movable  or  fixed,  as  may  be  de> 
aired,  determines  with  great  accuracy  the  amount  and  temperature  of  the 
admitted  air. 

4.  The  outer  cylinder  is  never  hot  enough  to  bum  the  person  or  clothing,  or 
to  be  cmcomfortable  to  those  who  are  situated  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

5.  They  are  constructed  with  the  utmost  regard  to  efficiency,  durability, 
compactness,  and  neatness  of  appearance. 

Tnese  Stoves  have  been  fumisned  to  the  Schools  whenever  your  Committee 
have  required  their  use,  and  at  manufacturers'  prices,  without  any  profit  what* 
ever  to  the  inventor  and  patentee. 

The^  may  be  used  witn  advantage  in  the  largest  rooms,  when  ihe  cellars  are 
unfit  for  Furnaces,  or  when  it  is  nreferred  to  have  the  fire  in  the  room  itsel£ 
The  Johnson,  Wells,  Hawes,  and  wlnthrop  School-houses  are  warmed  entirely 
by  them. 

The  discharging  ventiducts  have  been  made  in  various  wa3rs;  some  of  wood, 
some  of  metal,  and  others  of  '  lath  and  plaster.'  Some  have  opened  at  the 
ceiling  only,  and  in  but  one  part  of  the  room,  while  others  have  been  equally 
divided  a!  opposite  sides  of  tne  apanment.  Our  rule  is  this: — If  the  Heating 
Apparatus  is  at  one  end  of  an  oblong  room,  the  ventiduct  is  placed  at  the  op- 
posite. If  the  stove  or  furnace  fiue  is  at  the  middle  of  tlie  longest  side,  the 
ventiducts  are  placed  at  each  end,  and  are  of  course  reduced  to  one  hall  the 
size  of  the  single  one. 

The  best  manner  of  constructing  them  is  shown  by  the  drawing.  Pig,  1,  and 
described  on  the  following  page. 

There  is  great  economy  in  carrying  the  boxes  to  the  floor  in  all  cases.  In 
this  way  the  room  can  be  kept  warm  and  the  air  pure  in  the  coldest  and  most 
windy  days. 

The  registers  at  the  top  and  bottom  can  be  used  separately  or  together,  as 
may  be  desired. 

it  is  necessary  and  advantageous  to  apply  some  kind  of  cap  or  other  covering 
upon  the  ventiducts  where  they  terminate  above  the  roof.  It  is  necessary  as  a 
protection  from  the  rain  and  the  down  blasts  of  wind,  and  it  is  also  very  advan- 
tageous to  be  enabled  in  this  way  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  power  of  the  wind  to  create  an  active 
upward  current.  We  used  at  first  the  tumcap 
or  cowl  invented  by  Mr.  Espy,  and  with  satisfac- 
tory results.  It  is  undoubtedly  »he  best  movable 
top  known  *,  but  is  noisy,  and  somewhat  liable  to 
get  out  of  working  order.  These  objections  to 
the  movable  tops  have  long  been  known,  and  va- 
rious stationary  tops  have  been  invented,  and  have 
been  p.irtially  successful.  An  improved  Stationary 
Top,  or  Ejecting  Ventilator,  as  it  is  called,  has 
been  invenieJ  during  the  past  year  by  Mr.  Em- 
erson. It  is  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  consists 
of  the  fnistnim  of  a  cone  attached  to  the  top  of  a 
tube,  open  in  its  whole  extent,  and  surmoimted  Ejecting  rentOator, 

by  a  fender  which  is  supported  upon  rods,  and 
answers  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  rain 
and  of  so  directing  or  turning  a  blast  of  wind  upon  the  structure,  as  that  in  what* 
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erer  direction  it  fal!.^  ihe  effect,  that  of  causing  a  strong  upward  drafl,  will  be 
Tenr  uniform  and  constant. 

Being  satisfied  that  this  Stationary  Ejector  possessed  all  the  advantages  of 
the  best  tops  hitherto  known,  without  the  disadvantages  of  either  of  them,  we 
bave  adopted  it  for  several  of  the  houses  last  ventilated,  and  find  it  in  all  re- 
spects satisfactory.    We  therefore  recommend  it  for  general  ose. 

The  Injector  may  generally  be  dispensed  with, 
but  in  situations  unfavorable  for  intitxiucing  air, 
it  may  be  sometimes  found  convenient,  or  even 
necessar3r.  [Mr.  Emerson  recommends  the  use 
of  the  Injectc.,  whenever  a  veniilating  stove  or 
furnace  is  used,  so  as  to  secure  the  admission  of 
a  quantity  of  pure  air,  warmed  by  the  heating 
surfaces  of  the  stove  or  furnace,  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  air  rendered  impure  by  respiration 
withdrawn  by  the  Ejector.  He  refuses  to  allow 
his  ventilators  to  be  placed  upon  any  school-house 
which  is  not  supplied  with  fresh  warm  air.] 


Injecting^  VentiUUon. 


Ventiducts, 

The  discharging  ventiducts  should  be  situated  at  the  part  of  the  rooms  most 
distant  from  the  stove  or  register  of  the  furnace,  and  should  always,  if  possi- 
ble, be  constructed  in  or  upon  an  interior  vtslW  or  partition,  and  an  outer  brick 
wall  must,  if  possible,  be  avoided.  They  should  be  made  of  thoroughly  sea« 
soned  sound  pine  boards,  smoothed  on  the  inner  sides,  and  put  together  with 
two-inch  iron  screws.  The  outside  finish  may  be  of  lath  and  plaster,  or  they 
may  be  projected  backwards  Into  a  closet  or  entry,  as  shown  in  Figure  3. 
They  must  be  carried  entirely  to  the  floor,  and  should  be  fitted  at  the  top  and 
bottom  with  a  swivel  blind,  whose  capacity  is  equal  to  that  of  the  ventiduct  into 
which  it  opens.  This  blind  may  be  governed  by  stay  rods  or  pulleys.  The 
elevation  gives  a  view  of  the  ventiducts  for  a  building  of  three  stories, 
and  shows  the  best  mode  of  packing  them,  so  as  to  avoid  mjuring  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  rooms. 

These  ventiducts  must  be  kept  erUirely  separate  to  the  main  discharger  at  the 
roof,  as  any  uther  arrangement  would  impair  or  destroy  their  utility. 

The  size  of  the  ventilators  and  ventiducts  must  correspond  to  the  capacity 
of  the  room,  and  the  number  it  is  intended  to  accommodate. 

A  room  containing  sixty  scholars  is  found  to  require  a  discharging  duct  of 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  A  room  for  one  hundred  scholars  requires  the 
tube  to  be  eighteen  inches ;  and  a  room  for  two  hundred  scholars  requires  it  to 
be  twenty-four  inches. 

The  fresh  air  ventiducts  should  exceed  in  capacity  those  for  carrying  off  the 
impure' air  by  about //iy  percent.;  so  that  there  will  then  always  be  a  sur- 
plus or  plenum  supply,  and  the  little  currents  of  cold  which  press  in  at  the 
crevices  of  the  doors  and  windows  wfll  be  entirely  prevented. 

The  section  shown  in  Fig.  3  exhibits  a  very  convenient  mode  of  bringing  the 
cold  air  to  the  ventiliting  stoves  in  a  three  story  building  in  connection  with 
the  smoke  flues. 


d  d 
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a.    Cold  air  ducts, 
d.    Smoke  floes 
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The  following  section,  (Fig.  3,)  and  plans  (Fig's.  4  and  5,)  exhibit  at  one 
Tiew  an  example  of  a  building  of  two  stories  wanned  and  ventilated  by  the 
apparatas  and  in  the  manner  recommended. 


Fiouaa  3. 


A.  Chilson's  Famace. 

B.  The  Boston  School  Store 

C.  Emerson's  Ejector. 

a.  Cold  or  fresh  air  dacts. 

b.  Warmed  air  ducts. 
e.  Impure  air  ducts, 
d.  Smoke  flues. 


riw  letters  on  the  plans  eorrespond  to  those  in  the  teetta. 
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A.  Fnmace.  a.  a.  a.  Fresh  air  ducts,  b.  b.  b.  Wann  air  register 
c  c  e.    Impure  air  ducts. 

The  modes  of  ventilation  and  heating  above  deacribed  and  illna 
trated,  were  unanimously  approved  by  the  school  committee,  and 
recommended  to  the  city  government,  for  introduction  iuto  ths 
school-houses  which  may  be  hereafter  erected. 
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The  Committee  append  to  their  Report  directions  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Stoves,  Furnaces  and  Ventiducts,  to  which  they  request 
the  attention  of  the  masters  of  the  Public  Schools,  in  conformity  to 
the  rule  of  the  Board,  which  requires  their  attention  to  the  Ventilation 
of  the  School-houses  under  their  care. 

Bulet  relaUve  to  the  Mae  of  tke  Steves,  FVmaces  and  Veniilaion. 

1.  Th  kindle  the  /fv.— Close  the  upper,  and  open  the  lower  renters  of  tlie 
ventidacts ;  close  the  upper  duor  of  the  stove  or  fumace  and  open  the  lower 
door;  place  the  cover  oi  the  stove  one  or  two  inches  up. 

2.  After  *he  room  becomes  warm — Raise  the  cover  of  the  stove  three  or  five 
inches;  close  the  lower  door  of  the  stove  and  open  the  upper  door;  open  the 
registers  of  the  ventiducts  about  half  their  width. 

^.  If  tke  room  become  too  warm — Open  the  registers  full  width,  and  raise  the 
eoverof  the  stove  hieh  up,  keeping  the  upper  door  of  the  stove  or  fumace  open, 
and  the  lower  door  cTosea. 

4.  If  the  roam,  became  loo  cool — Close  the  upper  registers,  (for  a  short  time 
only;)  close  the  upper  door  of  the  stove  and  open  the  lower  door;  drop  the 
cover  down  within  two  inches  of  the  sides. 

5.  Never  close  the  top  of  the  stove  entirely  down,  while  there  is  any  fire 
therein. 

6.  At  night,  on  leaving  the  room,  let  the  cover  of  the  stove  down  within  one 
inch  of  the  sides ;  close  the  lower  door,  and  open  the  upper  one ;  place  all  the 
roisters  open  about  half  their  width. 

7.  Fill  tne  water  basins  every  morning,  and  wash  them  twice  a  week. 

The  fires  should  be  kept,  if  possible,  through  the  night,  by  covering  the  coaL 
The  coal  to  be  white  ash. 

Construction  of  Ventidudi. 
Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  the  following  note 
has  been  received  from  Dr.  Clark,  in  relation  to  the  structure  of  the  dis- 
charging ventiducts. 

Boston,  FeL  12th,  1849. 

Hbhey  Babnabd,  Esq.  : 
My  Dear  Sir, — Will  yoa  allow  me  to  ask  your  attention  to  a  single  matter  relating 
to  ventilation  ?  I  refer  to  the  construction,  situation,  and  proper  materials  of  the  Tenti- 
ducta  which  are  intended  to  carry  off  the  foal  air.  In  almost  all  instances  within  my 
knowledge,  excepting  in  the  buildinijs  in  this  place,  which  have  been  ventilated  within 
two  or  three  yeara  post,  these  discharging  ducts  are  made  of  brick  or  stone,  being  oflen, 
therefore,  also  built  in  the  outer  wall.  If  there  ia  any  peculiar  advantage  in  our  school 
house  ventilation,  its  success  is  very  much  owing  to  the  manner  of  locating  and  con 
structing  these  ssme  ejecting  ventiducu. 

The  brick  ducts  always  operate  downwarde ;  that  is  to  say,  the  air  has  a  constant  fm- 
deney  to  fail  in  them,  and  they  will  never  "  draw**  in  the  proper  or  vmeorrf  direction,  witli 
the  best  tumcap  or  top  known,  unless  there  is  a  hi|h  wmd,  or  unless  artifieuil  power, 
saeh  as  a/rr,  or  a  fan  wheel  be  put  in  requisition.  Now  the  contrary  is  the  fact  with  the 
thin  wooden^  or  Utk-cnd-plaater^  interior  ventiduct.  TIm  current  is  always  in  the  right  or 
tifrtoard  direction.  They  are  warmed  to  the  temnenUttrt  of  the  roomi  and  when  provided 
with  a  proper  top  will  operate  ta  all  eeatone.  Although  tne  currents  will  vary  in  power 
and  rapidity,  yet,  while  almost  all  our  ventiducts  are  provided,  and  sliould  be,  with 
means  of  heating  by  lamps  or  otherwise,  I  believe  they  nave  scarcely  had  occasion  to 
light  them.  So  that  any  impressions  formed  in  relation  to  this  part  of  the  subject  from 
t^M)  English,  and  particularly  the  French  methods  of  ventilating  school-houses,  when  the 
brick  flues  are  always  used,  must  be  entirely  erroneous.  Thedajrs  in  which  the  (ires  in 
the  French  flues  ymdd  bejorgotttn  and  omitted,  or  be  permiUed  to  go  out,  would  far  exceed 
the  number  of  those  in  which  our  ventiducts  would  not  act  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
without  amfjmoerat  aU. 

I  would  not  have  troubled  you.  but  that  I  know  this  point,  from  much  practical  experi- 
ence, to  lie  worthy  of  especial  attention,  and  in  case  you  should  publish  a  new  edition  of 
your  work  on  school-bouses,  I  hope  it  may  be  considered. 

I  am,  dear  sir. 

Yours  very  truly, 

HENRY  O.  CLARK 
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Double  Firb-Place  for  Warmino  and  YEzmLATion. 

The  following  plan  6t  warming  and  ventilating  a  school-room  is  re- 
commended by  Mr.  George  B.  Emeraon  in  the  School  and  Schoolmaster. 
The  position  of  the  proposed  fire-place  may  be  seen  in  the  Plans  of 
School-rooms  by  the  same  eminent  teacher,  published  on  page  50  of  this 
work. 
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Wanning, — In  a  suitable  position, 
inted  out  in  the  plates,  near  the  door, 
let  a  common  brick  fireplace  be  bailt.  Let 
this  be  inclosed,  on  the  back  and  on  each 
side,  by  a  casing  of  brick,  leaving,  be* 
tween  the  fireplace  and  the  casing,  a  space 
of  four  or  five  inches,  which  will  be  heat- 
ed through  the  back  and  jambs.  Into  this 
space  let  the  air  be  admitted  from  beneath 
,  by  a  box  24  inches  wide  and  6  or  8  deep, 
leading  from  the  external  atmosphere  by 
an  opening  beneath  the  front  door,  or  at 
some  other  convenient  place.  The  brick 
casing  should  be  continued  up  as  high  as 
six  or  eight  inches  above  the  top  of  the 
fireplace,  where  it  may  open  into  the  room 
by  lateral  orifices,  to  be  commanded  b^ 
iron  doors,  through  which  the  heated  air 
will  enter  the  room.  If  these  are  lower, 
part  of  the  warm  air  will  find  its  way  into 
the  fireplace.    The  brick  chimney  should 

A.  Horizontal  section.  D.  PerpondicuUr  section,  c.  Briek  walls,  4  inehos  thicks 
d.  Air  space  between  the  walls,  e.  Solid  fronts  of  masonry.  /.  Air  box  tor  supply  of  freak 
air,  extending  beneath  the  ikx>r  to  the  front  door.  g.  Openings  on  the  sides  of  the  fire, 
place,  for  the  heated  air  to  pass  into  the  room.  A  Front  of  the  fireplace  and  mantelpiece. 
■.  lion  smoke  flue,  8  inches  diameter,  j.  Space  between  the  fiieplace  and  wall,  k  Par^ 
titioo  wall.    L  Floor. 

rise  at  least  iw)  or  three  feet  above  the  hollow  back,  and  may  be  surmudiited 
by  a  flat  iron,  soap-stone,  or  brick  top,  with  an  opening  for  a  smoke-pipe, 
which  may  be  thence  conducted  to  any  part  of  the  room.  The  smoke-pipe 
should  rise  a  foot,  then  pass  to  one  side,  and  then  over  a  passage,  to  the  oppo- 
site extremity  of  the  room,  where  it  should  ascend  perpendiculady,  and  issue 
above  the  roof  The  fireplace  should  be  provided  with  iron  doors,  by  which 
it  may  be  completely  closed. 

The  advantages  of  this  double  fireplace  are,  I.  the  fire,  being  made  against 
brick,  imparts  to  the  air  of  the  apartment  none  of  the  deleterious  qualities 
which  are  produced  by  a  common  iron  stove,  but  dves  the  pleasant  heat  of  aa 
open  fireplace ;  2.  none  of  the  heat  of  the  fuel  will  be  lost,  as  the  smoke-pipe 
may  be  extended  far  enough  to  communicate  nearly  all  the  heat  contained  in 
the  smoke ;  3.  the  current  of  air  heated  within  the  hollow  back,  and  constant- 
ly pouring  into  the  room,  will  diifuse  an  equable  heat  throughout  every  part : 
4.  the  pressure  of  the  air  of  the  room  will  be  constantly  outward,  little  cold 
will  enter  by  cracks  and  windows,  and  the  fireplace  will  have  no  tendency  to 
smoke ;  6.  by  means  of  the  iron  doors,  the  fire  may  be  completely  oontroUed, 
increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  with  the  advantages  of  an  abr-tight  stove. 
For  that  purpose,  there  roust  be  a  valve  or  slide  near  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
doors. 

If,  instead  of  this  fireplace,  a  common  stove  be  adopted,  it  should  be  placed 
above  the  air- passage,  which  may  be  commanded  by  a  valve  or  register  in  the 
floor,  so  as  to  admit  or  exclude  air. 
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1865. 

Progkxdinqs  op  the  SsrKNTH  SssstoK,  OR  Sixth  Aknual  Mebtino,  held  at 
Harrisburg,  Petin.,  August  16,  17,  and  18,  1865. 

Wednesday^  Auffuat  16, 1865. 

The  Association  assembled  in  the  Court-house,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  at  9^  A.  M. 

The  President,  Prof.  S.  S.  Grerne,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  called  the  meeting  to 
order  and  invited  Rev.  Dr.  DeWitt,  of  the  city,  to  open  the  session  with  prayer. 

The  President  appointed  Hon.  C.  R.  CJoburn,  of  Pa.,  and  Prof.  D.  N.  Cabip, 
of  Conn.,  to  invite  Governor  Curhn  ;  and  Hon.  L.  Van  Bokkelbn  and  Prof.  J. 
P.  Wickersham  to  invite  Govtmor  Bradford,  of  Maryland,  and  the  Hon. 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Penn.,  to  be  present 

Music  by  an  association  composed  of  the  choirs  of  the  several  churches. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  State  Librarian  inviting  the  Association  to 
visit  the  library.     On  motion,  the  invitation  was  accepted  and  thanks  returned. 

The  following  named  persons  were  received  as  delegates: — 

From  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association — James  Chuikshank,  Qorres- 
pouding  Secretary;  Edward  Danforth,  Vice-President;  /.  B.  Thomson,  T.  S. 
Lambert,  A.  N.  Husted,  Geo.  H.  Benjamin. 

From  Delaware — Rev.  L.  Coleman,  of  Wilmington. 

From  Teachers'  Association  of  Canada  West — Hon.  J.  B.  DixoN. 

The  Secretary  made  several  announcements  concerning  excursions  and  re- 
turns on  railroads. 

His  Excellency,  A.  G.  Citrtin,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  was  now  intro- 
duced, and  in  a  brief  and  eloquent  speech  welcomed  the  Association  heartily  to 
the  State.    The  President  happily  responded. 

Mr.  James  G.  Clark  favored  the  audience  with  a  song. 

Messrs.  Z.  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  E.  Danforth,  of  Troy,  N. 
Y.,  were,  on  motion  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  Mass.,  appointed  Assistant 
Secretaries. 

The  President  then  presented  his  Annual  Address,  after  which  Governor 
Bradford,  of  Maryland,  addressed  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Hart,  of  New  Jersey,  a  committee  of  five,  with  the 
President  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  report  on  that  portion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's address  relating  to  a  National  System  of  Education — Prof.  S.  S.  Greene, 
of  R.  L;  Dr.  J.  S.  Hart,  of  N.  J.;  Hon.  C.  R.  Cobcrn,  of  Pa.;  Rev.  B.  G. 
Northrop,  of  Mass. ;  and  Prof  Richard  Edwards,  of  Illinois,  committee. 

Messrs.  Richard  Edwards,  of  111.;  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Mass.;  E.  A.  Sheldon, 
of  N.  Y.;  and  Z.  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  were,  on  motion  of  the  Sec- 
retary, appointed  a  Committee  on  New  Members. 

The  President,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Z.  Richards,  named  the  following  gentle- 
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men  a  Committee  on  Finanoe: — Z,  Rxohaeds,  James  Cbvikshaxk,  D.  N.  Camp, 
and  S.  fi.  White. 

Major-Gkneral  Geabt  was,  on  motion,  inrited  to  a  ant  on  the  platform. 

Singing  by  the  Musical  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Z.  Richabds,  the  following  were  appointed  bj  the  Chair  to 
nominate  otBcers  for  the  ensuing  jear: — Messrs.  Z.  Ricbabds,  of  D.  C;  R.  Ed- 
wards, of  IE ;  J.  a  Habt,  of  K.  J. ;  J.  P.  Wickbbsham^  of  Pa ;  W.  E.  8bbl- 
DON,  of  Mass. 

Mr.  D.  A.  HoLLoraSHBAi)  was  reoeiTod  as  a  delegate  from  the  Baltimore  (IftL) 
TeadMrs'  Association. 

Afternoon  Setnom, 

The  Association  met  at  2  P,  M.,  President  Qrkehe  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  forenoon  session  were  read  and  approred. 

A  quartette  of  the  Musical  Association  rendered  a  rery  effective  song. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  were,  on  motion,  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

Messrs.  A.  J.  Riokoff,  E.  E.  White,  W.  D.  Henkle,  O.  N.  Habtbhoeb; 
and  W.  E.  Crosbt,  were  received  as  delegates  tnm  the  Ohio  State  Teachen^ 
Association — ^instructed  to  urge  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Bureau  of  Education. 

W.  N.  Hailman,  of  Louisville,  presented  his  credentials  and  was  received  as 
a  delegate  from  the  Kentucky  Teachers'  Association— instructed  to  urge  Ooo- 
petitive  Examination. 

A  paper  on  The  Pouter  of  (he  Thaeher  was  then  read  by  W.  K.  BAERnraEi, 
ofTroy,  N.T. 

Letters  from  Rev.  Dr.  Watlahd,  Major-General  Doublbdat,  Major-General 
Howard,  and  others,  were  read  by  the  Secretary.    See  Appendix  (A.) 

Professor  Richabd  Edwards,  of  the  Normal  University,  Dlinois,  then  pn- 
sented  a  paper  on  Normal  Schools^  wifh  their  DitHneHve  CharaderwHcSf  ahoM 
he  Established  and  Maintained  by  eack  Stale  ai  Public  Expense, 

This  paper  gave  rise  to  an  animated  debate. 

Professor  Hart,  from  Committee  on  President's  Address^  nod  a  report  ac- 
companied by  the  following  resolutions : — 

Rescived,  That  a  memorial  be  prepared  to  be  addressed  to  tbe  President  of  tlM 
United  States  and  to  tbe  two  Houses  of  Congress,  expressing  tbe  strong  con- 
victions of  this  Association  in  regard  to  tlie  necessity  of  having  in  every  State 
a  system  of  public  schools  for  all  doFses,  in  order  to  the  perpetuity  and  the  rigbt 
working  of  our  political  system  \  and  expressing  also  the  wish  and  the  hope  that 
the  General  Government  will  do  whatever  it  can  rightfully  and  properly  towards 
inducing  the  establishment  of  snch  a  ^tem  of  common  schools  in  those  States 
where  they  do  not  exist. 

Resolved^  That  this  Amociation  commend  to  the  Ikvoreble  consideration  of  the 
General  Govomment  the  oi^canization  of  a  Bureau  of  Education,  for  tbe  puipose 
of  collecting  and  publishing  educational  statistics^  and  of  making  suggestions  for 
the  advancement  of  popular  education  in  the  several  States. 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  carry  tbe  foregoing  resolu- 
tions into  effect,  and  that  the  President  of  the  Association  be  Chairman  of  said 
committee. 

Laid  on  the  table  until  after  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  by 
Prof  A.  J.  RiOKOiT. 

Adjourned  till  evening. 

Boenmg  Seaaion. 

The  Association  met  at  *l\  P.  M.  Several  announcements  wars  made  by  the 
Secretary  and  others. 
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Pn^esflor  Albert  HARKinESfi,  of  Brown  University,  was  then  introdaoed  and 
read  a  paper  upon  The  Best  Method  of  T^BOching  the  Claaeica,  The  diBCUssion  of 
the  subject  was  postponed. 

Professor  James  D.  BuTLXft,  of  the  State  tTniversity,  Madison,  '^isoonsin, 
then  delivered  a  moot  elaboratoi  scholarlj,  and  interesting  Lecture  on  OomrMm- 
Place  Books. 

Arrangements  having  been  made  to  spend  Thursday  in  visiting  the  battle- 
field at  Grettysburg,  the  regular  session  was  adjourned,  after  a  song,  to  meet 
Friday  morning  at  9^  o'clock. 

Thvrsdayy  August  17,  1866. 

In  accordance  with  previous  arrangements,  the  Association,  to  the  number 
of  more  than  four  hundred,  left  Harrisburg  for  an  excursion  to  Gettysburg,  un- 
der the  marshalship  of  0>L  J.  P.  Wioeebshax,  and  were  met  at  Hanover  by 
a  committee  of  the  citizens  of  Gettysburg,  and  escorted  to  the  great  battle-field 
of  the  nation,  where  gratuitous  and  most  hospitable  entertainment  awaited 
theoL  Alter  dinner  the  party,  in  companies,  attended  by  intelligent  guides,  oc- 
cupied the  time  until  5  o'clock,  when  the  Association  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Gbeeke  in  the  grounds  of  the  National  Cemetery,  and  after  prayer  by 
Rev.  L.  Ck>LE3iAK,  of  Delaware,  Rev.  Mr.  Oarnahan  delivered  an  eloquent  ad- 
dress of  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  authorities  and  cithsens.  The  President  Bade 
a  brief  and  pertinent  response. 

Flrof.  W.  D.  Hbkkle,  of  Ohio,  ofiered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted : — 

Resohed^  That  we  shall  over  cherish  with  grateftd  remembrance  the  opportu- 
nity offered  us  this  day  of  seeing  the  great  batlle-fleld  on  which  waa  decided,  in 
Jaly,  1863,  the  fate  of  this  nation. 

Beaohed,  That  we  consider  this  place  in  the  Keystone  State,  beautiftil  by  na- 
ture, as  made  infinitely  more  glorious  by  being  the  spot  at  which  the  nation  was 
bom  anew. 

Resolved^  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  railway  companies  that  have  so 
kindly  furnished  us  the  means  of  this  visit,  at  a  reduced  rate  of  fare. 

Besolved,  That  the  unexpected  attention  shown  to  us  by  the  cittaens  of  Get- 
tysburg, in  providing  us  with  a  free  dinner  and  guides  to  the  batile-fleld,  de- 
serves our  warmest  thanks. 

Short  addresses  were  made  by  W.  E.  Sheldok,  of  Mass. ;  Z.  Richards,  of 
D.  C;  N.  Ctr,  of  Pa.;  T.  S.  Parvih,  of  Iowa;  and  J.  B.  Dixon,  of  Canada. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Clark  fiivored  the  Association  with  a  patriotic  song.  After  the 
singing  of  "America  "  by  the  Association,  the  excursionists  returned  to  Harris- 
burg, reaching  that  place  at  10^  P.  M. 

Friday^  August  18,  1866. 

Tlie  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9^  A.  M.  by  President  Greeke. 

Prayer  by  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson,  President  of  Dickmson  College,  Penn. 

Music  by  a  quartette  of  the  Musical  Association  of  HaiYisburg. 

The  records  of  the  previous  sessions  were  read  and  approved. 

The  following  named  persons  were  elected  honorary  members: — 

Rev.  Mr.  Kerr,  Mechanicsbnrg,  Pa,;  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  Orange,  New 
Jersey;  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  Cambridge,  Mass.,'  Rev.  Dr.  E.  0.  Haven, 
State  University,  Michigan ;  Rev.  George  Arustrono,  Nova  Scotia. 

Hon.  C.  R.  CoBURN,  on  behalf  of  the  Superintendent,  extended  an  invitation 
to  the  members  of  the  Association  to  visit  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum ;  also  to 
visit  the  State  Capitol  and  groundA.    Accepted  and  thanks  returned. 
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The  Treasurer  presented  a  list  of  names  of  persons  for  membership.  Thej 
were,  on  motion,  elected. 

The  clergy  of  Harrisburg  were  invited  to  sit  with  the  Association  as  honorary 
members. 

A  large  number  of  ladies  were,  on  motion  of  Professor  Edwards,  elected  hon- 
orary members. 

Superintendent  J.  W.  Bulklet,  of  Brooklyn,  offered  the  following: — 

Re9olvedy  That  there  be  a  committee  of  three  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  correspond  with  school  officers — Superintendents  and  others — ^in  relation 
to  the  basis  upon  which  the  cost,  per  capita,  for  educating  the  children  of  a  given 
city  and  State  is  made— to  report  on  the  subject  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  Messrs.  J.  W.  Bulklbt,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
A.  J.  RiGKOFF,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
were  appointed  as  snch  committee. 

Rev.  Mr.  Colsm Air,  of  Delaware,  offered  the  following,  with  appropriate  re- 
marks, touching  the  decease  of  the  late  venerable  Bishop  Potter.  Remarks 
were  further  made  by  Messra  Richard  Edwards  and  Thomas  H.  Burrowis» 
and  the  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove,  by  death,  from  his  large 
sphere  of  usefulness,  the  Right  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late  Bishop 
of  Pennsylvania,  therefore,  be  it 

Besolved,  by  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  at  their  meeting  in  Harris- 
burg, Tliat  in  the  decease  of  Bishop  Potter,  we  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  severe 
loss  which,  in  common  with  other  objects  to  which  he  so  zealously  devoted  his 
varied  talents  and  accomplishments,  the  great  caufe  of  American  education  has 
sustained. 

Resolved,  That  his  early  and  constant  advocacy  of  this  cause,  his  rare  judg- 
ment and  earnest  efforts  in  prompting  its  welfare,  and  his  large-hearted  sympa- 
thy with  the  new  and  vast  fields  now  opening  before  it,  added  to  the  many  other 
virtues  which  graced  his  official  and  private  character,  will  ever  entitle'him  to 
the  gratitude  and  veneration  of  all  lovers  of  an  enlightened  and  active 
Christianity. 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  respectfully  forwarded 
to  the  fiimily  of  the  late  Bishop,  with  the  assurance  of  our  hearty  sympathy  with 
them  in  their  affliction. 

Hon.  E.  E.  Whitx,  of  Ohio,  moved  the  appointment  of  a  Committeie  on 
Resolutions. 

The  Chair  appointed  B.  B.  White,  of  Ohio;  W.  N.  Hailman,  of  Ky.;  C.  H. 
Allex,  of  Conn. ;  C.  R.  Coburn,  of  Pa. ;  and  T.  W.  VALBNrrKE,  of  N.  Y. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Lambert,  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  introduced  the  following: — 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  correspond  with  leading  educators 
throughout  the  world,  and  report  at  next  meeting  of  this  Association  upon  the 
feasibility  of  calling  a  Worid's  Educational  Convention,  to  meet  in  the  city  of 
New  York  two  years  hence. 

Remarks  were  made  by  several  gentlemen  when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  W.  K 
SuKLDON,  tlie  order  of  miscellaneous  business  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  specisU  order,  discussion  of  Dr.  Harkness'  paper,  was  then  taken  up. 
The  time  of  discussion  was  restricted  to  half  an  hour,  and  each  speaker  was  lim- 
ited in  this  and  subsequent  discussions  to  five  minutes.  Messrs.  N.  Cyr,  of  Pa  ; 
T.  P.  Allen,  of  Mass. ;  Rev.  Dr.  JoHNSoy,  Prof,  Thompson,  Prof.  S.  S.  Hal- 
deman,  of  Pa. ;  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Thomson,  of  N.  Y.,  participated  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Richards  from  committee  to  nominate  officers  reported,  and  the  persons 
named  were  duly  elected.    See  list  of  officers  for  18C5-C6.  (D.) 
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President  Grkvnb,  on  twhalfof  the  Committee  on  Oi^tei  TeadUng^  M  panned 
at  Oswego,  presented  an  elaborate  and  able  report,  which  was  made  the  special 
order  for  the  afternoon  session. 

Afternoon  Session, 

The  Association  met  at  2  P.  M^  President  Grbxks  in  the  chair.  The  min- 
ntes  of  morning  session  were  read  and  approved. 

A  large  number  of  ladies  were,  on  motion  of  Pro/.  Eowabhs,  elected  hono- 
rary members. 

Dr.  Lambert's  resolution  for  Committee  on  World's  Convention  of  Teachers 
was  taken  up  and  adopted,  and  the  Chair  appointed  as  such  committee  Dr.  T. 
S.  Lambert,  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  Thomas  U.  Burrowes,  of  Lancaster,  Pa. ; 
Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of  Columbus,  0. ;  Prof.  D.  B.  Haqar,  Normal  School,  Salem, 
Mass. ;  and  Prof.  W.  N.  Hailmam,  Louisville,  K7. 

Miss  Cooper,  of  the  Oswego  Normal  and  Training  School,  then  gave  an  ob- 
ject lesson,  which  was  well  received  by  the  Association,  to  a  company  of  chil- 
dren brought  in  from  the  city. 

The  report  on  Object  Teaching  was  discussed  by  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of 
Mass. ;  ProC  S.  S.  Haldemak,  of  Pa. ;  Superintendent  E.  A.  Sheldox,  of  Os- 
wego, N.  Y. ;  Dr.  Jaubs  Cruikshank,  of  N.  Y.,  and  others. 

Mr.  Lowell  Mason,  on  motion  of  Prof.  Edwards,  addressed  the  Association 
at  length,  giving  some  very  fine  illustrations  of  object  methods  in  music. 

It  was  ordered  that  this  report  on  Object  Teacliing  be  published  as  a  separate 
pamphlet,  and  sold  on  subscription. 

Messrs.  SnELnoN,  of  Oswego;  Calkins,  of  N.  Y.;  and  Northrop,  of  Mass., 
were  appointed  to  receive  subscriptions. 

Hon.  Jaues  Miller,  of  Pliiladelpliia,  was  elected  an  honorary  member. 

Prof.  A.  J.  RiCKOFF,  of  Cincinnati,  0.,  then  read  a  paper  on  A  KationcU  Bi^ 
reau  of  Education, 

Prof.  J.  P.  WiCKERSHAU,  of  MiUcrsviUe,  Pa.,  then  delivered  an  address  on 
Education  as  an  Element  in  the  Reconstruction  of  the  Union. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Professor  Alexander  Crummell,  of 
Liberia,  and  Rev.  W.  J.  Alston,  were  received  as  honorary  members  of  the 
Association. 

Prof.  Cjiummbll  addressed  the  Association.  (B.) 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  of  Medford,  Mass., 
respecting  a  National  System  of  Education. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Crosby,  of  Ohio,  the  resolutions  presented  by  Dr.  Hart,  of 
N.  J.,  on  National  Bureau,  were  token  from  the  table. 

Pending  motion  to  amend,  by  adding  the  recommendation  in  Mr.  Rickoff's 
paper,  it  was  voted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hartshorn,  to  lay  the  subject  upon  tlie 
table  till  evening  session. 

Evening  Session, 

The  As.«iociation  met  at  half  past  seven,  the  President  in  the  chair.  Music 
by  the  Musical  Association, 

The  resolutions  of  Prof.  Hart,  of  N.  J.,  were  taken  from  the  table,  when  Mr. 
Rickoff  oflercd  the  following  additional  resolutions: — 

Eewlrtd^  That  the  committee  above  provided  for  be  instructed  to  appoint  cme 
of  their  number,  or  such  other  person  as  they  may  deem  best,  to  devote  his  en- 
tiro  time,  so  long  as  to  them  may  seem  de's'rable,  in  such  labor  as  may  bo  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  Association  as  expressed  in  the  above 
'  resolutions. 
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Beaokfedi  That  a  committoe  of  three  from  each  State  represented  in  this  Asso- 
oitition  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  circulate  petitions  among  the 
people  of  their  respective  States,  praying  Congress  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Edncation,  and  to  collect  ftinds  for  the  payment  of  their  own  expenses  ibr 
printing  and  for  the  support  of  the  agent  of  the  committee  on  memorial 

The  resolutions  were  discussed  by  Prof.  0.  K.  HabtshOrIT,  of  Ohio;  W.  D. 
Hknslb,  of  Ohio;  W.  K  Crosby,  of  Ohio  j  and  DouTHSit,  of  Fa.;  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to^  and  the  resolutions,  as  amended,  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hekklb,  the  paper  of  ProC  Wigkersham  and  the  letter  of 
Rev.  Kr.  Brooks  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  National  Bureau. 

On  motioD  of  Mr.  Rtckoff,  the  designation  of  the  hirger  eommittee  (from  each 
State)  was  referred  to  the  members  present  from  each  of  the  several  States.  (C.) 

Fire  minute  addresses  were  made  by  H.  CuHKiNS,  of  Salem,  Oregon ;  T.  8L 
Pabyin,  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa ;  Vf.  A.  Mowry,  and  J.  G.  Hoyt,  of  Providence, 
R.  L ;  D.  B.  Haoar,  of  Salem,  Mass.;  Hon.  E.  £.  Whitb,  of  Columbus,  0. ;  T 
&  FoWLSR,  of  Hillsdale,  Michigan;  Hon.  D.  N.  Camp,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.; 
Rev.  N.  Cyr,  of  Philadelphia,  late  of  Canada;  Prof.  Richard  Edwards,  of 
Normal  School,  III.;  and  Hon.  L.  Yak  Bokkelen,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  T.  H.  BuRROWES,  of  Pa.,  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted; — 

Resolved,  That  the  proper  authority  of  this  Association  be  requested  so  to  ar- 
range the  programme  of  exercises  for  next  meeting  as  to  give  due  prominence 
to  tiiose  educational  topics  which  the  exigencies  of  the  time  and  the  progress  of 
educational  development  shall  indicate ;  and  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  dis- 
cussion of  each  topic  shall  be  provided  for  and  secured. 

Resolved,  That  while  excursions  and  visits  by  the  Association  to  noted  places  ' 
and  institutions  are  felt  to  be  pleasant  and  beneficial,  and  therefore  to  be  en- 
couraged, it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  meeting  that  their  postponement,  till  after 
the  final  adjournment,  will  promote  the  efficiency  of  our  proceedings. 

Hon.  K  E.  WHrrR,  fh>m  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  offered  the  following^ 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  :-^ 

Resoked,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due,  and  are  hereby  ten- 
dered, to  the  various  railway  companies  that  have  agreed  to  return  the  dele- 
gates of  this  body  free,  and  to  W.  D.  Hayes,  Superintendent  of  this  division  of 
the  N.  C.  Railway,  for  his  labor  in  preparing  forms ;  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
hotels  of  the  city  for  a  reduction  of  charges;  to  the  local  committee  and  also  to 
Messrs.  Coburn  and  Wickershah  and  other  friends  of  the  cause  in  Pennsyl- 
vania through  whose  efforts  the  Association  has  been  so  admirably  accommo- 
dated; to  the  Commissioners  of  Dauphin  county  for  the  Dree  use  of  the 
Court-house ;  to  the  Musical  Association  and  Prof.  Clark  for  the  excellent  mu- 
sic fVimished;  to  the  citizens  of  Harrisburg  for  their  generous  and  open-handed 
hospitality;  to  ilie  newspaper  press  for  valuable  reports  of  our  proceedings; 
and  finally,  to  the  President,  Secretary,  and  other  officers  of  the  Association,  for 
their  eealous  and  indefiitigable  efforts  to  make  this  meeting  a  success. 

ProC  0.  N.  Hartshork,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted: — 

Resoh^ed,  That  this  Association  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  memorialize 
Congress  on  tlie  mode  of  nominating  and  receiving  pupils  in  the  National  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  Schools,  and  to  allow  all  applicants  a  free  competithre 
examination. 

ProC  J.  P.  WiCKBRSflAM,  President  elect,  was  then  introduced  by  the  retiiw 
tng  President,  and  made  a  brief  addvwsr 
Acyoumed  time  dm* 

yf,  E.  Sheldox,  Seereiary* 
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(A.) 

■ZriUOTS  FROM  LXTTBB8  ADDRISSXD  TO  THE  PRESIDSMT. 

EzTRAcr  from  letter  of  Francis  WajUnd,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  joa  and  listen  to  the  discuasioa 
of  subjects  which  at  the  present  moment  claim  the  most  earnest  attention  of 
every  lover  of  his  country.  Your  object  is  a  noble  one ;  it  is  to  improve  the 
education  of  this  nation  and  of  the  world;  to  listen  to  accounts  of  the  sQooesB 
or  failure  of  the  modes  of  education  developed  among  us;  to  hear  the  suggee^ 
tions  of  the  wise,  and  gain  energy  from  the  example  of  the  industrious.  We 
have  a  profession  second  to  none  in  the  talents  it  requires,  or  the  importance  of 
the  results  which  it  aims  to  accomplish.  On  our  labors  depends  the  type  of 
character  which  in  a  few  years  shall  either  honor  or  disgrace  our  country.  On 
us  it  depends  whether  education  shall  be  a  mere  routine — a  sjrstem  of  solemn 
shamSy  or  the  cultivation  of  earnest  thought,  of  the  love  of  truth,  and  of  honest 
obedience  in  practice  of  its  invaluable  precepts. 

I  look  upon  your  labor  at  this  time  as  specially  opportune.  Ideas  are,  at 
present,  pervading  this  country  which  seem  to  me  m  danger  of  sapping  the 
foundations  on  which  rest  our  claim  to  the  respect  of  the  community. 

It  is  by  many  supposed  that  to  promote  higher  education  nothing  is  necessary 
but  to  render  education  cheap,  or,  in  fact,  to  render  it  gratuitous.  Hence,  it  is 
believed  that  the  way  to  establish  a  college  is  not  to  make  education  good,  but 
to  give  it  away. 

This  fact  alone  is  a  confession  that  this  education  is  not  in  itself  desirable,  for 
what  men  want  they  are  willing  to  pay  for.  The  tendency  of  these  ideas  seems 
to  me  to  be  to  render  teachers  emulous  to  collect  money,  and  not  to  put  forth  their 
power  to  teach  well.  In  no  other  country  is  education  so  unrestricted,  in  none 
are  the  rewards  of  thorough  education  so  magnificent,  and  nowhere  else  are  men 
so  anxious  to  attain  it.  Let  it  then  be  our  aim  to  do  for  the  coming  generation 
what  has  never  been  done  before.  Let  our  efforts  tell  on  the  men  who  so  soon 
are  to  control  the  destinies  of  this  nation.  If  we  are  to  have  factious  rulers  and 
ignorant  and  rebellious  oitizens,  let  us  so  educate  men  that  it  can  not  be  laid  to 
our  charge. 

And  I  must  add  a  word  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  United  States. 
The  rebellion  has  tested  the  value  of  education.  It  has  been  a  war  of  education 
and  patriotism  against  ignorance  and  barbarism.  Now  when  this  nation  is  set- 
tled down  into  quiet  and  peace,  the  demand  for  education  will  be  great  beyond 
precedent  Let  us  cast  abundantly  over  this  land  the  seeds  of  education.  Let 
it  not  be  merely  the  drilling  in  books,  without  care  whether  or  not  our  pupils 
understand  the  words  they  utter ;  but  let  us  teach  youth  to  think,  to  judge,  to 
originate,  and  let  us  ground  them  in  the  principles  and  accustom  them  to  the 
practice  of  right,  and  we  shall  confer  on  our  country  a  blessing  which  no  finite 
mind  can  estimate. 

Extract  from  letter  of  Dr.  Hill,  President  of  Harvard  College. 

The  present  hour  opens  peculiarly  inviting  fields  of  labor  lor  those  engaged 
in  teaching, — and  Pennsylvania  was  never  more  emphatically  than  now  the 
Keystone  State;  her  Curtin  was  a  wall  of  defense,  not  a  veil  of  concealment, 
fVom  the  power  of  evil  that  was  concentrated  for  four  years  in  Richmond,  and 
in  the  new  work  of  spreading  knowledge  and  intellectual  culture  over  the  re- 
gions that  sat  in  darkness,  Pennsylvanians  will  be  leaders  and  efficient  workers. 
May  this  meeting  of  your  Association  encourage  and  help  them. 

Extract  from  letter  of  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D, 

I  am  too  weak,  fh>m  a  severe  illness  during  a  recent  educational  tour  in  the 
"West,  to  be  with  you  at  Harrisburg.  The  substance  of  my  paper  on  the  His- 
torical Development  of  Associated  Effort  in  establishing  Schools,  and  promoting 
Education  in  the  several  States  and  in  the  whole  country,  with  the  Plan  of  a 
Central  Agency  and  Head-quarters  for  Conference,  Corresponder-cc,  Discussion 
and  Publication  relating  to  Schools  and  Education. 
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BBII1.RKS  OF  PROF.  CKUlflfELL,  OF  LIBERIA. 

I  thank  jou,  Sir,  and  the  gentlemen  of  this  Association,  for  the  honor  jou 
haye  conferred  upon  ma  I  toke  it  as  an  evidence  of  American  interest  in  the 
Repabiic  of  Liberia,  and  as  a  compliment  to  tlie  Ck)Uege  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected in  that  oountrj.  I  need  not  say,  Sir,  how  deeply  interested  I  have  been 
in  the  two  reports  which  have  been  read  this  afternoon ;  and  for  the  zeal  which 
has  been  manifested  in  behalf  of  my  brethren  in  your  SouUiem  States.  I  am  an 
American  negrro;  and  I  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  every  thing  which  pertains 
to  the  welfare  of  my  race  in  this  country.  A  citizen  of  that  infant  Republic 
which  has  been  phmted  by  American  beneficence  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
my  heart  and  all  its  sympathies  still  linger  with  the  deepest  regards  upon  the 
weUare  and  progress  of  my  brethren  who  are  citizens  of  this  nation.  More  es- 
pecially am  I  concerned  just  now  by  the  great  problem  which  comes  before  you 
in  the  elevation  and  enlightenment  of  the  4,000,000  of  my  brethren  who  have 
just  passed  from  a  state  of  bondage  into  the  condition  of  freedmen.  The  black 
population  of  this  country  have  been  raised  by  a  noble  beneficence  fit>m  a  state 
of  degradation  and  benightedness  to  one  of  manhood  and  citizenship.  The  state 
upon  which  they  have  entered  brings  upon  them  certain  duties  and  obligations 
which  they  will  be  expected  to  meet  and  fulfill  But  in  order  to  do  this  they 
most  be  trained  and  educated  by  all  the  appliances  which  are  fitted  to  the  crea- 
tioD  of  superior  men.  The  recommendations  which  liave  been  suggested  in  the 
report  just  read  are  the  best  and  most  fitting.  Colored  men  are,  without  doubt, 
the  best  agents  for  this  end.  Teachers  raised  up  from  among  themselves,  men 
who  know  their  minds,  men  who  have  a  common  feeling  and  sympathy  with 
them,  these  are  the  men  best  adapted  to  instruct,  to  elevate,  and  to  lead  them. 
And  it  is  only  by  such  teaching  and  culture  that  the  black  race  in  this  country 
will  be  fitted  for  the  duties  which  now  devolve  upon  them  in  their  new  relations. 
These  people  are  to  be  made  good  citizens.  It  is  only  by  a  proper  sjrstem  of 
education  that  they  can  be  made  such  citizens.  The  race,  now  made  frcedmen 
among  you,  owes  a  duty  to  this  country — a  duty  which  springs  from  the  great 
privil^g^  whicli  have  been  conferred  upon  them.  Some,  perhaps,  would  prefer 
to  use  the  word  *•  right "  instead  of  privileges,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  that 
word;  but  I  am  looking  at  the  matter  ratlier  in  the  light  of  the  divine  mercy 
and  goodness.  As  a  consequence  of  receiving  such  a  large  gift  and  boon  aa 
freedom,  my  brethren  owe  great  obligations  to  tliis  country,  which  can  only  be 
met  by  becoming  good,  virtuous,  valuable  citizens,  willing  and  able  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  g^od  and  greatness  of  their  country.  For  tliis  is  their  home.  Here 
they  are  to  live.  Here  the  masses  will  likely  remain  forever.  For  no  reasona- 
ble man  can  suppose  it  possible  to  take  up  four  millions  of  men  as  you  would 
take  up  a  tree — one  of  your  old  oaks  or  an  old  elmi,  stems,  roots,  stones,  and 
earth — tear  it  from  the  sod  and  transplant  it  in  Europe  or  Asia.  The  black  race 
in  this  country  are  to  abide ;  and  to  meet  the  obligations  which  will  forever  fall 
upon  them  in  this  land,  and  to  prove  themselves  worthy  o^  the  privilege  to  which 
they  have  been  advanced,  they  need  schools,  instruction,  letters,  and  training. 
But  not  only  do  the  black  race  in  this  country  owe  duties  to  this  country ;  they 
owe  a  great  duty  to  Africa  likewise.  Their  &ther8  were  brought  to  this  country 
and  placed  in  bondage;  and  their  children  in  subsequent  generations,  notwith- 
standing all  the  evils  they  have  endured,  have  been  enabled  to  seize  upon  many 
of  the  elements  of  your  civilization.  Fourteen  thousand  of  my  brethren,  Amwi- 
can  bUck  men,  have  left  this  country  and  carried  with  them  American  law, 
American  literature  and  letters,  American  civilization,  American  Christianity, 
and  reproduced  them  in  the  land  of  their  forefathersL  We  have  gone  out  as  em- 
igrants fh>m  this  Republic  to  the  shores  of  heathen  Africa,  and  recreated  these 
free  institutions  and  a  nation  modeled  after  your  own. 

Sir,  I  might  stand  here  and  speak  of  wrongs  and  injuries,  and  distresses,  and 
agonies,  but  I  prefer  rather  to  dwell  upon  those  adjustments  and  compensations 
which  have  been  graciously  evolved  out  of  Divine  Providence ;  and  which  have 
fitted  them  to  a  great  work  for  good,  not  only  here  in  this  country,  but  likewise 
in  Africa.  The  black  race  in  this  country,  as  they  increase  in  intelligence,  will 
have  to  thmk  of  Africa;  will  have  to  contemplate  the  sad  condition  of  that  vast 
continent ;  will  have  to  consider  their  reUtion  to  the  people  of  AfKca ;  must  per- 
fiwoe  do  aomethmg  for  AfHoa.    And  thus  it  will  be  that,  while  you  are  educa- 
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ting  my  brethren  for  their  duties  in  America,  rou  will  be  benefiting  Africa. 
The  black  men  in  America  are  an  agency  in  the  bands  of  the  American  people, 
by  whom  they  are  enabled  to  toach  two  continents  with  benignant  influences. 
For  not  only  through  them  will  they  be  shedding  intelligence  and  enlightenment 
abroad  through  tfiis  country,  but  they  will  also  in  this  manner  raise  up  a  class 
of  men  as  teachers  and  missionaries,  who  will  carry  the  gospel  and  letters  to  the 
land  of  their  fore&thers ;  and  thus  the  American  people  will  be  enabled  to  en- 
lighten and  yivify  with  Christianity  the  vast  continent  of  Africa. 

(C.) 

LIST  OP  COUlinTEB  ON  EDUCATIONAL  BUBBAU. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  the  following  members  have  been  named: — 

Jfassachusetta. — Superintendent  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Boston;  C.  OooDwiN 
Clark,  Boston ;  N.  T.  Allbn,  West  Newton. 

Rhode  Mand. — Wic.  A.  MowBT,  Providence;  David  M.  Hott,  Providence; 
Bmort  Lton,  Providence. 

New  York. — Dr.  Jambs  Cbuikshank,  Albany;  Superintendent  J.  W.  Bulk- 
LBT,  Brooklyn ;  Superintendent  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Oswego. 

Pennsylwinia. — ^W.  Henry  Packbr,  Philadelphia;  S.  D.  Inoraic,  Harrisburg; 
Sl  B.  Thompson,  Edinboro. 

Maryland. — Dr.  L.  Steiner,  Frederick;  Prof.  A.  Holukgsubad,  Baltimore; 
Dr.  8.  A.  Harrison,  Easton. 

OMo.— Hon,  E.  E.  White,  Columbus;  W.  £.  Crosby,  Cincinnati;  Prof.  W. 
D.  Henkle,  Salem. 

Michigan. — Hon.  J.  M.  Gbggort,  Kalamazoo;  Hon.  0.  &  Hosford,  State 
Superintendent;  Prof.  A.  S.  Welch,  Ypsilanti. 

i/uKmn.— Superintendent  Ira  Divoll,  St.  Louis;  C.  S.  Pbnnbll,  St  Louis; 

C.  F.  Childs,  Principal  High  School,  St  Louis. 

lotoa. — Hon.  Gran  Faville,  State  Superintendent,  Des  Moines;  General  H. 
A.  WaTZ,  Dubuque;  Rev.  S.  Williams,  Keokuk. 

Oregon. — Henry  Cummins,  Salem ;  A.  C.  Gibbs  and  T.  M.  Gatch,  Salem. 

(D.) 

OFHCERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  1865-6. 

President^ 
J.  P.  WICKERSHAM,  MillersvUIe,  Pa. 
Vice-FresidentSf 
Richard  Edwards,  Normal,  IlL  C.  S.  Pennell,  St  Louis,  Ma 

T.  W.  Valentine,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.       G.  W.  Hoss,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
W.  F.  Phelps,  Winona,  Minn.  J.  W.  Bulkley,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

John  S.  Hart,  Trenton,  N.  J.  D.  B.  Hagar,  Salem,  Mass. 

D.  Franklin  Wells,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Kalamazoo,  Mioh. 
A.  J.  RiCKOFF,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  S.  S.  Greene,  Providence,  R.  L 

Secretary, 
S.  H.  White,  Chicago,  HI. 
Treasurer, 
S.  P.  Bates,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Chunaelora, 
Z.  Richards,  Washmgton,  D.  C.  T.  F.  Thickstun,  Hastings,  Minn. 

T.  D.  Adams,  Newton,  Mass.  C.  F.  Childs,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Merrick  Lyon,  Providence,  R.  L         W.  N.  Hailman,  Louisville,  Ky 

D.  N.  Camp,  New  Britain,  Conn.  A.  C.  Shortridgb,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
James  Cruikshank,  Albany,  N.  T.      F.  A.  Allen,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

L.  Van  Bokkelen,  Baltimore,  Md.        L.  Coleman,  Wilmington,  Del 

E.  K  White,  Columbus,  Ohio.  8.  J.  Fowler,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 
J.  L.  PlOKARD,  Chicago,  IlL  T.  S.  Parvtn,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

C.  M.  Harrison,  Newark,  N.  J.  George  Everett,  Brownsville,  Texas. 

J.  G.  Mc^'-vK-.  "  '■     -  Wis.  Henry  Cummins,  Salem,  Oregon. 


PESFATORT  NOTE. 

The  official  record,  or  Secretary's  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh 
Session,  of  the  Sixth  Annual  liBBnxo  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association, 
held  at  Hamsburg,  Penn.,  on  the  16th,  ITth  and  18th  of  August;  1864,  and 
sach  of  the  Addresses,  Lectures  and  Papers  read  during  the  session,  as  were 
received  bj  the  Committee  of  Publication  up  to  this  date,  are  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  for  distribution  among  the  members  who  have  paid  to  the  Treasurer  the 
annual  fee  of  one  dollar  required  bj  the  Constitution.    ' 

In  1864  the  Association  directed  the  Committee  of  Publication  to  indude 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  session  for  the  year,  an  abstract  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  several  State  Teachers'  Associations  for  the  same  period.  As  the 
Committee  were  not  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  returns  in  time  for  their  pub- 
lication, Dr.  Barnard,  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  in  further- 
ance of  the  objects  of  the  Association  and  as  a  contribution  to  the  History  of 
Education  already  designed  for  publication  in  his  Journal,  undertook  not  only 
to  prepare  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  every  State  Association  wbicii  h^d 
an  Annual  Meeting  in  1864,  but  also  a  condensed  summary  of  the  subjects 
discussed  in  all  the  principal  Conventions  which  had  ever  been  held,  and  the 
Associations  which  had  been  formed  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  improvement  of  public  schocds  in  the  several  States. 
Inviting  the  co-operation  uf  the  officers  of  all  existing  Associations,  and  using 
the  material  which  he  has  been  collecting  for  thirty  years  past  for  a  history  of 
Education  in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Barnard  intended,  as  was  announced  in 
the  Prt^^mme,  to  have  submitted  a  summary  of  his  inquiries,  with  some  sug- 
gestions as  to  a  Central  Educational  Agency,  to  the  meeting  at  Harrisburg. 
This  he  was  prevented  from  doing  by  illness  which  kept  him  at  home,  and 
his  engagements  since  have  prevented  his  writing  out  the  brief  notes  of  names, 
dates,  and  suggestions,  prepared  to  aid  him  in  an  oral  exposition  of  the  sub- 
ject, for  publication  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  as  he  proposed 
to  do.  In  his  present  inability  to  prepare  such  a  paper,  he  places  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  Committee  a  sheet  containing  his  Plan  of  a  Central  Office  and  Agen- 
cy, together  with  a  Circular  as  to  his  proposed  comprehensive  survey  of  the  Edu- 
cational History  of  the  country,  with  the  Contents  of  the  volume  devoted  to  the 
proceedings  of  Conventions  and  Associations  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  the  Improvement  of  Public  Schools  in  the  several 
States.  The  project  is  of  such  immediate  and  immense  importance  to  the  fatan 
progress  of  Schools  and  Education  in  the  whole  country,  and  the  volume  now 
ready  for  publication  is  in  such  direct  furtherance  of  the  expressed  wishes  of 
the  Association,  that  the  Committee  have  directed  this  sheet  to  be  bound  up  with 
the  Prooeedings  and  forwarded  to  the  members. 

S.  S.  Gbeenb,  Prcvidenee,  R,  L 
Jaxes  Cruikshank,  Alhany,  New  ToHL 
Z.  Richards,  Waahiingkn^  D.  C. 
Ikeember  21, 186S. 


BDUOATIOKAL  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  THI  UNITED  8TATXS. 

A  History  of  Associations  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  Improvement  of  Public  Schools  in  the  several  States,  with 
an  Introduction  on  the  condition  of  these  schools  as  to  school-houses,  books, 
studies,  and  teachers,  prior  to  the  organization  of  these  Assodations,  together 
with  brief  Biographical  Sketches  of  many  of  their  Presidents  and  active  mem- 
bers, and  at  least  60  Portraits  by  eminent  artists — will  be  published  by  the  un- 
dersigned as  early  in  1866  as  the  Subscription  List  will  reimburse  the  expense 

of  publication. 

Hexrt  Barnard, 

Editor  of  American  Journal  of  EducaMon. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Dec,  1865. 


EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


PART  I. — National  Associations — with  an  Introduction  on  the 
Condition  of  Schools  and  Education  prior  to  1800.     400  Pages. 

PART  II. — State  Conventions  and  Associations  for  Educational 
Purposes,  with  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Teachers*  Insti- 
tutes, School  Journals,  ka.     464  Pages. 


^9"  Sach  Pabt  will  be  published  and  sold  separately,  at  $2.50,  in  paper 
cover,  and  without  Portraits ;  and  at  $8.50,  with  the  Portraits,  in  cloth  binding. 

^9"  The  lUuHraUd  Edition  of  each  Past  will  contain  at  least  80  Portraits, 
from  Engravings  on  Steel  by  the  best  Artists,  to  accompany  brief  Biographical 
Sketches  of  Presidents  or  Active  Members  of  the  Associations  contained  in 
that  Part  This  Edition  will  be  limited  to  the  number  of  copies  subscribed  for 
or  ordered  prior  to  going  to  press..  As  the  Editor  does  not  own,  or  control  the 
use  of  many  of  the  plates,  this  is  probably  the  only  opportunity  of  securing  the 
portraits  of  so  many  active  teachers  and  laborers  in  the  educational  field  in  con- 
nection with  their  biography.  If  preferred  by  any  subscriber,  tlie  plates  will  ba 
delivered  detached  from  the  volumes. 

py  Each  Subscriber  is  requested,  in  forwarding  his  order,  to  specify  the 
manner  in  which  his  copies  can  be  sent  with  the  least  expense  to  him. 

Although  the  publisher  does  not  assume  the  risk  and  expense  of  delivering 
copies  to  subscribers,  it  is  his  expectation  to  forward,  at  his  own  expense,  to 
some  prominent  point  in  each  State,  the  copies  subscribed  for  in  such  State. 

Notice  will  bo  given  by  Circular,  muled  to  each  subscriber,  when  the  volnmea 
are  published,  and  whore  copies  may  be  obtained. 


CIRCULAB. 


The  underaigned,  while  laboring  in  the  educational  field  dnoe  1837,  has  been 
engaged  in  collecting  the  material  for  the  Historical  Development  of  Schools  oi 
every  grade,  and  of  Edacation  generally  in  the  United  States,  including  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  of  Eminent  Teachers,  and  others  who  have  been  influential 
in  framing  or  administering  school  sjstems,  in  founding;  endowing;  and  improv- 
ing institutions  of  learning,  or  in  calling  public  attention  to  desirable  changes  in 
school-houses,  apparatus,  and  text-books,  and  to  better  methods  of  school  or- 
l^anization,  instruction,  and  discipline.  His  plan  has  embraced  particularly  the 
following  subjects : — 

L  National  ald  State  Associations  fob  the  Impbotkment  or  Schools 
AVD  Education,  in  the  Unitbd  States,  with  Biogn^hical  Sketches  of  their 
Founders  and  Presidents. 

n.  The  Legislation  of  different  States  or  reference  to  Schools  and 
Education,  with  an  Outline  of  the  System,  and  the  Statistics  of  the  Schools  at 
the  time  of  publication. 

Ill  System  of  Pubuc  Schools  and  other  Institutions  and  Agencies  of 
Popular  Instruction  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  United  States,  indoding 
Public  Libraries,  Museums,  Galleries,  Lectures,  and  Evenmg  Classes. 

IV.  History  of  the  Principal  Universities,  Colleges,  Academies,  Fb- 
U^LB  Seminaries,  and  High  Schools,  which  have  permanent  or  reliable  funds 
for  their  support,  in  the  several  Scateai 

y.  Professional  and  Spbclal  Schools,  such  as  Normal  Schools  and  other 
Agencies  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  Schools  of  Theolgy,  Medicine,  Law,  Agri- 
culture, Navigation,  Engineering,  Mining,  War,  or  for  exceptional  classes — ^tbe 
Deaf;  Blind,  Imbecile,  Orphans,  Criminals,  Ac. 

YL  Educational  Biography— or  the  Teachers,  Superintendents,  Bene&c- 
tors,  and  Promoters  of  Education  in  the  United  States. 

YII.  Statistics,  and  extracts  from  official  documents,  and  other  authentic 
information  respecting  schools  of  every  grade  at  different  periods. 

YIII.  Educational  Bibuograph  y — a  Catalogue  by  Authors  and  Subject^ 
of  American  Publications  on  the  Organization,  Administration,  Inatructioq,  and 
Discipline  of  Schools,  and  on  Education  generally. 

IX  School  Architecture,  or  Contributions  to  the  Improvement  of  Edifices 
and  their  Equipment,  designed  for  Educational  Purposes. 

X.  Review  of  the  Past  and  Present  Condition  of  Schools  and  Education  in 
the  United  States,  with  Suggestions  for  their  Improvement. 

Much  of  this  material,  and  all  the  compilations  and  rSsunUf  made  by  the  un- 
dersigned, will  be  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  and  so  ikr 
as  there  may  be  a  calllbr  the  same,  in  separate  treatises. 

The  cooperation  of  all  persons  connected  with  or  interested  in  any  one  of  the 
a))ove  dasB  of  schools,  or  in  any  department  of  education,  in  forwarding 
documents,  personal  memoranda,  history  of  institutions,  biographical  data  and 
sketches,  or  suggestions  of  any  kind,  is  respectfully  solicited. 

HENRY  BARN4BD,  Hartford,  Gokl 

December,  1866. 
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PREFACE. 

Thb  history  of  associations  for  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
the  advancement  of  education  in  this  coantrj — or  the  assent  of  sev- 
eral persons  to  a  common  method  of  accomplishing  a  specific  educa- 
tional purpose — begins  with  a  subscription  commenced  by  the  Chap- 
hdn  of  the  Royal  James,  (Rev.  M.  Copeland,)  on  her  arrival  from 
the  East  Indies,  in  1621,  towards  the  erection  of  a  Free  Sehool^-or 
an  Endowed  Grammar  School,  in  Charles  City,  Virginia.  The  first 
school  in  New  England  was  probably  started  in  the  same  way — that 
is,  by  a  subscription  by  '*  the  richer  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton on  the  22d  of  August,  1636,*'  "towards  the  maintenance  of  a 
free  schoolmaster  for  the  youth  with  us.*'  The  free  tehoole  in  Roz- 
burie,''  designated  by  Cotton  Mather  as  the  Schola  UluMtriSy  was 
established  by  an  agreement  or  association  of  a  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants who  joined  in  an  act  or  agreement  binding  the  subscribers 
and  their  estates  to  the  extent  of  their  subscription,  "  to  erect  a  free 
schoole ''  "  for  the  education  of  their  children  in  Literature  to  fit 
them  for  the  publicke  service  both  in  Churche  and  Commonwealthe 
in  succeeding  ages."  Nearly  all  that  class  of  schools  now  known  as 
Grammar  Schools,  Academics  and  Seminaries,  except  the  Town,  or 
Public  High  Schools,  were  originally  established  on  the  principle  of 
association.  So  was  it  with  nearly  every  College  in  the  country. 
The  ten  persons  selected  by  the  synod  of  the  churches  in  Connecti- 
cut in  1698  from  the  principal  ministers  of  the  Colony  to  found, 
erect,  and  govern  a  "  School  of  the  Church,"  met  and  formed  them- 
selves into  a  society  and  agreed  to  found  a  college  in  the  Colony ; 
and  for  this  purpose  each  of  the  Trustees  at  a  subsequent  meeting 
brought  a  number  of  books  and  presented  them  to  the  association, 
using  words  to  this  effect,  as  he  laid  them  on  the  table :  "  I  give  these 
books  for  founding  a  college  in  Connecticut,"  "  wherein,"  as  after- 
wards declared,  "  youth  shall  be  instructed  in  all  parts  of  learning 
to  qualify  them  for  public  employment  in  church  and  civil  state." 

Although  the  Common  School  generally  was  established  by  act 
of  legislation — as  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts — to  exclude 
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from  every  family  that  ^  barbarism  as  would  allow  in  its  midst  a 
single  cbild  nnable  to  read  the  Holy  Word  of  God  and  the  good 
iaws  of  the  Colony/'  those  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  originated 
in  voluntary  associations  of  benevolent  and  patriotic  individuals. 

Nearly  all  professional  schools  for  law,  theology,  and  medicine, 
and  every  institution  intended  to  provide  for  the  exceptional  classes 
— such  as  orphans,  infants,  juvenile  offenders,  deaf  mutes,  blind,  im- 
becile children,  or  to  introduce  new  methods,  such  as  the  monito- 
rial, manual  labor,  and  infant— originated  in  societies. 

All  of  those  educational  enterprises,  in  which  the  religions  ele- 
ment constitutes  the  leading  object,  such  as  the  Sunday-School,  the 
publication  and  dissemination  of  the  Bible  and  religious  books, 
have  been  carried  on  through  voluntary  associations. 

Tlie  earliest  movement  for  the  advancement  of  education  gener- 
ally in  the  United  States,  through  an  association,  originated  in  Bos- 
ton in  1826,  but  did  not  take  shape  till  some  years  later,  although 
the  object  was  partially  attained  through  the  agency  of  Lyceums, 
which  were  established  for  other  purposes  as  well,  in  the  same  year. 
In  the  lectures  and  other  exercises  of  the  Lyceum,  wherever  estab- 
lished, the  condition  and  improvement  of  schools — the  school-house, 
studies,  books,  apparatus,  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  the 
professional  training  of  teachers,  and  the  whole  field  of  school  legis- 
lation and  administration,  were  fiilly  and  widely  discussed. 

Out  of  the  popular  agitation  already  begun,  but  fostered  by  the 
Lyceum  movement,  originated,  about  the  year  1830,  many  special 
school  conventions  and  associations  for  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion, especially  in  the  public  schools.  Most  of  these  associations, 
having  accomplished  their  purposes  as  a  sort  of  scaffolding  for  the 
building  up  of  a  better  public  opinion,  and  of  a  better  system  of 
school  legislation,  have  given  way  to  new  organizations  founded  on 
the  same  principle  of  the  assent  of  many  individuals  to  a  common 
method  of  accomplishing  special  purposes.  The  history  and  condi- 
tion of  these  various  associations,  both  those  which  have  accom- 
plished their  purpose,  and  those  which  are  still  in  operation,  having 
for  their  field  the  Nation  or  the  State,  will  be  herein  briefly  set  forth. 

To  understand  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  of  the  popular 
estimate  of  education  as  it  was  about  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
we  introduce  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
Education,  composed  mainly  of  letters  descriptive  of  the  schools  as 
they  were  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago,  by  individuals  who  were 
pupils  and  teachers  in  the  same. 
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PB0P06AL8  FOR  rORMINQ  A  80CIVTT  OF  EDUCATION  IN   1826. 

The  following  Proposals  Yfa&  addressed  to  many  teachers  and 
known  friends  of  education  for  their  consideration,  Sept,  1826: — 

Thb  establishment  of  a  socioty  for  any  of  the  numerous  objects  connected  with 
human  improvement,  is  a  thing  of  so  common  occurrence,  as  hardly  to  cull  for 
apoloiry  or  explanation.  In  tlie  prenent  state  of  the  public  mind  with  regard  to 
the  subject  ofeducation,  in  particular,  prefatory  discussion  seems  unnecossar}'. 
The  conviction  appears  to  bo  universal  tnat  the  happiness  of  individuals  and  of 
society  is  dependent,  to  a  fi^reat  extent,  on  the  information,  the  discipline,  and  the 
habits,  which  are  imparted  by  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  exercise,  regulated 
by  good  instruction.  Some  of  the  considerations,  however,  which  seem  most 
strongly  to  urge  the  measure  now  proposed,  are  entitled  to  particular  attention. 

The  progress  of  improvement  in  education  has  not  hitherto  been  dulv  aided  by 
combined  and  e^ncentraUd  efforty — by  mutual  understanding  and  emcieut  co- 
operation. That  this  advantage  is  highly  desirable  needs  not  to  be  inculcated  on 
any  one  who  has  attentively  ooserved  the  operations  or  the  progress  of  the  re- 
ligious and  philanthropic  institutions  of  the  day.  The  piety  ana  benevolence  of 
separate  individuals  might  have  done  much  for  the  happiness  of  man,  but  could 
never  have  achieved  the  magnificent  result  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the 
languages  of  so  many  nations,  nor  that  of  turning  a  whole  people  from  the  rites 
of  idolatry,  or  the  habits  of  barbarism.  It  is  matter  of  regret  that,  whilst  the  zeal 
of  thousands  has  been  made  to  meet  on  so  manv  other  objects,  and  push  them 
onward  to  brilliant  success,  no  such  union  has  nitherto  been  attempted  in  tiie 
great  cause  ofeducation.  Hero  and  there  we  have  bad  an  excellent  school-book, 
an  eminent  instructor,  a  vigilant  and  faithful  school-committee,  a  distinguished 
institution,  a  memorable  endowment,  or  a  local  arrangement,  which  has  justly  im- 
mortalized its  projectors.  But  there  has  not  been  any  attempt  made  U>  offer,  to 
the  country  at  large,  the  benefits  lilcely  to  result  from  an  association  of  men  eminent 
and  active  in  literature,  in  science,  ana  in  public  life ;  from  an  extensive  interchange 
of  views  on  the  part  or  instructors  or  from  an  enlightened  and  harmonious  concur- 
rence in  a  uniform  set  of  books  fitted  to  become  the  vehicles  of  instruction,  and 
rendered  as  perfect  as  the  united  judgment  of  literary  men  and  of  teachers  could 
make  them.  School-committees  have  labored  industriously,  indeed^  but  from 
the  want  of  a  proper  channel  of  communication,  they  have  not  acted  in  concert. 
Endowments  have,  in  not  a  few  instances,  been  conferred  with  so  little  judgment 
as  to  become  disadvantageous  rather  than  beneficial ;  and  town  and  State  policy 
in  regard  to  education  has,  though  admirable  in  its  temporary  results  and  its  re- 
stricted sphere,  been  so  cramped  in  respect  to  time  and  place,  as  to  lose  much  of 
its  proper  influence. 

A  society  such  as  is  proposed  would,  in  all  probability,  do  away  these  and  sim- 
ilar impediments  to  the  career  of  improvement,  and  prove  a  powerful  engine  in 
accelerating  the  intellectual  progress  and  elevatipg  the  character  of  the  nation. 

1.  As  the  earlieti  staaes  of  education  require,  from  their  prospective  importance 
as  well  as  their  natural  place,  the  peculiar  attention  of  parents  and  teachers,  the 
proposed  society  would  direct  its  attention  to  every  thing  which  might  seem  likely 
to  aid  parents  in  the  domestic  education  of  tlicir  otfspriiig,  or  in  the  establishment 
of  schools  for  infants. 

2.  Another  object  of  the  society  would  be  to  aid  iMtruetort  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties.  So  much  has  recently  been  written  and  so  well  on  this  hubject,  that 
it  seems  to  require  but  little  discussion  here.  Let  it  sutVlce  to  say,  that  every 
effort  would  be  made  which  might  sccui  likely  to  be  of  service  to  teachei-s,  whether 
by  the  training  of  youtli  with  reference  to  the  business  of  teaching,  by  instituting 
lectures  on  the  various  branches  of  education,  by  suj^^esting  methods  of  teaching 
these  branches,  by  using,  in  a  word,  every  means  of  imparting  a  facility  in  com- 
municating knowledge  and  in  directing  the  youthful  mind,  so  as  to  furnish  in- 
structors with  the  best  attainable  knowledge  and  the  best  possible  qualifications 
in  the  branches  which  they  might  wish  to  teach. 

A  school  or  college  for  teachers,  though  an  excellent  and  a  practicable^  object, 
can  not  be  put  into  operation  in  a  day,  nor  by  any  single  act  of  legislation,  nor 
by  the  solitary  efforts  of  any  individual.  If  there  is  a  season  for  every  thing  un- 
der the  sun,  there  must  be,*in  this  undertaking,  an  incipient  stage  of  comparative 
feebleness  and  doubt  and  experiment  and  hazard,  whicli,  however,  will  no  donbt 
give  place  to  a  day  of  ample  success,  in  an  unparalleled  amount  of  private  and 
publio  good.  The  only  questions  are,  WA^re  shall  this  undertaking  be  com- 
menced < — whenf — and  hy  whom  f  Should  a  simultaneous  movement  to  effect 
this  great  object  be  made,  as  in  all  probability  it  will  in  New  York,  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  in  Masaachusetls,  and  perliaps  in  otiicr  States,  such  a  society  as  is  now 
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propoflod  miffht  contribute  valaable  services  to  the  measoras  wliieh  might  be 
sdoDted  for  taU  parpoae. 

Tne  society  oaght  not  to  restrict  its  attention  to  instmctors  of  anr  order,  but 
shoald  endeavor  to  embrace  the  services  and  the  duties  of  all.  from  the  loweet  to 
the  highest  in  the  scale  of  advancement ;  and  the  mntnal  understanding  and  the 
univenal  ooeopeiation  thus  seoorsd  in  tlie  business  of  instruction  would  probably 
be  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  resulting  from  Uiis  society. 

8.  An  object  of  vast  importance  in  the  fonnation  of  a  society  such  as  Is  contfem- 
plated  would  be  the  ooilecting  of  a  librwy  of  tu^ui  workt  m»  «ikioaM9».  The 
membera  of  the  society  would,  by  means  of  such  assistance,  proceed  more  intel- 
ligently and  efBcientl^  in  the  prosecution  of  their  views ;  and  if  the  library  were 
made  to  comprise  copies  of  eveiy  aoceesible  school-book^  Amerioan  ot  Enropean, 
it  would  furnish  its  readers  with  the  means  of  valuable  and  extensive  improve* 
ment  in  their  respective  branches  of  instruction.  The-  advantage  tkna  afforded 
would  be  eqnallv  serviceable  to  such  of  the  society  as  might  be  employed  in  aid" 
ing  teaohen  by  lectures  or  otherwise,  and  to  those  teachers  themselves. 

4.  A  subject  closely  connected  witn  the  preceding  would  be  the  improvemttU 
of  sehool-books.  It  is  a  thing  not  merely  convenient  or  advantafleons  to  education, 
and  to  the  character  of  our  national  literature,  that  there  should  be  a  uniformity 
in  school-books  throughout  the  country ;  this  subject  possesses  a  political  value, 
which  reaches  even  to  the  union  by  wnich  we  are  constituted  a  powerful  and  in- 
dependent nation.  Local  peculiarities  of  sentiment  and  nndne  aUaohmento  to 
local  custom  are  the  results,  in  a  great  measure,  of  education.  We  do  not  surely 
lay  ourselves  open  to  the  imputation  of  being  sanguine  when  we  venture  say,  that 
a  national  uniformity  in  plans  of  instruction  and  in  school-books  would  fhmish  a 
bond  of  common  sentiment  and  feeling  stronger  than  any  that  could  be  produced 
by  anv  other  means,  in  the  season  of  early  life.  The  precise  extent  to  which  this 
desirable  improvement  might  be  carried  would,  of  course,  depend,  in  some  de- 
gree, on  the  feelings' of  individuals  no  less  than  on  those  of  any  society.  But 
every  rational  and  proper  effort  would  no  doubt  be  made  to  render  BOoh  airange* 
ment  smeable  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  instmoton  and  of  the  anthon  of 
school-books  throughout  the  United  States. 

J).  In  the  present  early  stage  of  this  business  it  is  thought  better  not  to  multiply 
or  extend  observations,  but  to  leave  details  for  a  more  matured  sta^e  of  procedure. 
A  nsefhl  guide  to  particular  reflations  is  accessible  in  Count  de  Lasteyne'a 


Nouveau  SyHeme  df^SdueaUor^  Bee  thai  pamphlet,  or  the  translation  of  part  of 
it,  given  in  the  appendix  to  Dr.  Oriscom^s  Mutual  Instruction.  Another  nseltal 
guide  will  be  found  in  Jnllien's  SlMnitted'ttn  Ouvroffe  sur  EdueaiUo%  Compartt. 

6.  The  vastly  desirable  benefit  or  complete  and  harmonious  co-operation  would 
require  that  several,  if  not  all,  of  the  large  towns  and  cities  in  the  United  States 
should  contain  a  central  committee  for  mauMpng  the  oonoems  of  snch  a  society : 
as  avxiliarie*  to  which  and  modeled  on  the  same  plan,  profeational  men  ana 
teachers,  as  well  as  other  persons  interested  in  education,  and  ca{>able  of  promot- 
ing it,  might  associate  themselves  in  every^  town  or  convenient  vicinity.  A  cor- 
responding member  from  every  such  association,  and  one  or  more  from  a  oeotrai 
committee,  might  with  great  ease  and  dis]>atch,  conduct  all  the  business  of  the 
proposed  society  in  any  one  State ;  and  a  similar  arrangement  on  the  great  scale 
mij(ht  complete  the  omnization  of  the  society  for  the  United  States.  The  whoU 
affair  offera  nothing  either  complicated  or  troublesome ;  all  that  is  wanted  is  a 
sufficiency  of  zeal  and  enterprise  to  commence  and  of  perseverance  to  aostain  the 
undertaking. 

For  an  i(^a  of  the  good  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  a  society  for  the  improve- 
ment of  education,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Ihenek  So- 
ciety  of  Education^  or  to  the  present  condition  of  tne  primai7  schools  of  HoUaad, 
which  have  attained  to  that  condition  throuirh  the  efforts  of  a  society  duly  im- 
pressed with  the  value  of  education,  and  vigorously  devoting  themselves  to  its 
improvement.  The  result  of  that  society's  Ubora  has  been  nothing  short  of  an 
intellectual  and  moral  regeneration  in  the  sphere  of  its  action,  aixxnnplished,  too, 
in  the  brief  space  of  thirty  yeara. 

Mention  might  here  be  made  also  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
which  has  done  so  much  for  the  dissemination  of  improved  instmction .  at  homo 
and  abroad ;  and  which  has  rendered  the  benefits  of  education  as  accessible  to 
the  people  of  England,  as  they  have  been  or  are  to  those  of  Scotland,  of  Newi 
England,  or  of  Holland.  We  might  mention,  too,  the  Infant  School  Society  as 
an  institution  which  is  dispensing  the  blessings  of  early  instmction  and  moral 
refinement  among  the  youngest  class  of  British  population. 

The  above  moderate  Proposals  shoald  be  read  in  connection  with 

the  Contents  and  Index  of  the  History  of  Educational  AssociaiioM 
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